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SERIES PREFACE 


THE BRILL JOSEPHUS PROJECT 


Titus (?) Flavius Josephus (37—ca. 100 CE) was 
born Joseph son of Mattathyahu, a priestly aristo- 
crat in Judea. During the early stages of the war 
against Rome (66-74 CE), he found himself 
leading a part of the defense in Galilee, but by the 
spring of 67, his territory overrun, he had 
surrendered under circumstances that would 
furnish grounds for endless accusation. Taken to 
Rome by the Flavian conquerors, he spent the 
balance of his life writing about the war, Judean 
history and culture, and his own career. He 
composed four works in thirty volumes. 

If Josephus boasts about the unique importance 
of his work (War 1.1-3; Ant. 1.1-4) in the fashion 
of ancient historians, few of his modern readers 
could disagree with him. By the accidents of 
history, his narratives have become the indis- 
pensable source for all scholarly study of Judea 
from about 200 BCE to 75 CE. Our analysis of 
other texts and of the physical remains unearthed 
by archaeology must occur in dialogue with 
Josephus’ story, for it is the only comprehensive 
and connected account of the period. 

Although Josephus’ name has been known 
continuously through nearly two millennia, and he 
has been cited extensively in support of any 
number of agendas, his writings have not always 
been valued as compositions. Readers have tended 
to look beyond them to the underlying historical 
facts or to Josephus’ sources. Concentrated study in 
the standard academic forms—journals, scholarly 
seminars, or indeed commentaries devoted to 
Josephus—were lacking. The past two decades, 
however, have witnessed the birth and rapid growth 
of “Josephus studies” in the proper sense. Signs of 
the new environment include all of the vehicles and 
tools that were absent before, as well as K. H. 
Rengstorf’s Complete Concordance (1983), Louis 
Feldman’s annotated bibliographies, and now a 
proliferation of Josephus-related dissertations. The 
time is right, therefore, for the first comprehensive 
English commentary to Josephus. 

The commentary format is ancient, and even in 
antiquity commentators differed in their aims and 


methods. Philo’s goals were not those of the author 
of Qumran’s Commentary on Nahum or of the 
Church Father Origen. In order to assist the reader 
of this series, the Brill Project team would like to 
explain our general aims and principles. Our most 
basic premise is that we do not intend to provide 
the last word: an exhaustive exegesis of this rich 
corpus. Rather, since no commentary yet exists in 
English, we hope simply to provide a resource that 
will serve as an invitation to further exploration. 

Although we began with the mandate to prepare 
a commentary alone, we soon realized that a new 
translation would also be helpful. Keeping another 
existing translation at hand would have been 
cumbersome for the reader. And since we must 
comment on particular Greek words and phrases, 
we would have been implicitly challenging such 
existing translations at every turn. Given that we 
needed to prepare a working translation for the 
commentary in any case, it seemed wisest to 
include it with the commentary as an efficient 
point of reference. A few words about the trans- 
lation, then, are in order. 

Granted that every translation is an inter- 
pretation, one can still imagine a spectrum of 
options. For example, the translator may set out to 
follow the contours of the original language more 
expressly or to place greater emphasis on idiomatic 
phrasing in the target language. There is much to 
be said for both of these options and for each inte- 
rim stop in the spectrum. Accuracy is not neces- 
sarily a criterion in such choices, for one might 
gain precision in one respect (e.g., for a single 
word or form) only at the cost of accuracy else- 
where (e.g., in the sentence). Homer’s epic poems 
provide a famous example of the problem: Does 
one render them in English dactylic hexameter, in 
looser verse, or even in prose to better convey the 
sense? One simply needs to make choices. 

In our case, the course was suggested by the 
constraints of the commentary. If we were pre- 
paring a stand-alone translation for independent 
reading, we might have made other choices. And 
certainly if Josephus had been an Athenian poet, 
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other considerations might have weighed more 
heavily. But Greek was his second or third 
language. His narratives are not great literature, 
and they vary in quality considerably from one part 
to another. Since the commentary bases itself upon 
his particular Greek words and phrases, it seemed 
necessary in this case that we produce a translation 
to reflect the patterns of the Greek as closely as 
possible. We can perhaps tolerate somewhat less 
clarity in the translation itself, where the Greek is 
ambiguous, because we intend it to be read with the 
commentary. 

We happily confess our admiration for the Loeb 
translation, which has been the standard for some 
time, begun by Henry St. John Thackeray in the 
1920s and completed by our colleague on the Brill 
Project (responsible for Ant. 1-4) Louis H. Feldman 
in 1965. For us to undertake a new translation 
implies no criticism of the Loeb in its context. The 
older sections of it are somewhat dated now but it 
still reads well, often brilliantly. 

The chief problem with the Loeb for our purpose 
is only that it does not suit the needs of the com- 
mentator. Like most translations, it makes 
idiomatic English the highest virtue. It renders 
terms that Josephus frequently uses by different 
English equivalents for variety’s sake; it often 
injects explanatory items to enhance the narrative 
flow; it collapses two or more Greek clauses into a 
single English clause; it alters the parts of speech 
with considerable freedom; and it tends to homo- 
genize Josephus’ changing style to a single, ele- 
vated English level. Since we have undertaken to 
annotate words and phrases, however, we have 
required a different sort of foundation. Our goal 
has been to render individual Greek words with as 
much consistency as the context will allow, to 
preserve the parts of speech, letting adjectives be 
adjectives and participles be participles, to preserve 
phrases and clauses intact, and thus to reflect 
something of the particular stylistic level and tone 
of each section. 

Needless to say, even a determined literalness 
must yield to the ultimate commandment of basic 
readability in English. Cases in which we have 
relinquished any effort to represent the Greek 
precisely include Josephus’ preference for serial 
aorist-participle clauses. Given the frequency of 
complicated sentences in Josephus, as among most 
of his contemporaries, we have dealt quite freely 
with such clauses. We have often broken a series 


into separate sentences and also varied the 
translation of the form, thus: “After X had done Y,” 
“When [or Once] X had occurred,” and so on. 
Again, although in a very few cases Josephus’ 
“historical present” may find a passable parallel in 
colloquial English, we have generally substituted a 
past tense. Thus we have not pursued literalness at 
all costs, but have sought it where it seemed 
feasible. 

In the case of Josephus’ personal names, we have 
used the familiar English equivalent where it is 
close to his Greek form. Where his version differs 
significantly from the one familiar to Western 
readers, or where he varies his form within the 
same narrative, we have represented his Greek 
spelling in Roman characters. That is because his 
unusual forms may be of interest to some readers. 
In such cases we have supplied the familiar English 
equivalent in square brackets within the text or in a 
footnote. Similarly, we keep Josephus’ units of 
measurement and titles, giving modern equivalents 
in the notes. 

We do not pretend that this effort at literalness is 
always more accurate than an ostensibly freer 
rendering, since translation is such a complex 
phenomenon. Further, we have not always been 
able to realize our aims. Ultimately, the reader who 
cares deeply about the Greek text will want to 
study Greek. But we have endeavored to provide a 
translation that permits us to discuss what is hap- 
pening in the Greek with all of its problems. 

The commentary aims at a balance between what 
one might, for convenience, call historical and 
literary issues. “Literary” here would include 
matters most pertinent to the interpretation of the 
text itself. “Historical” would cover matters related 
to the hypothetical reconstruction of a reality 
outside the text. For example: How Josephus 
presented the causes of the war against Rome is a 
literary problem, whereas recovering the actual 
causes of the war is the task of historical recon- 
struction. Or, understanding Josephus’ Essenes is a 
matter for the interpreter, whereas reconstructing 
the real Essenes and their possible relationship to 
Qumran is for the historian—perhaps the same 
person, but wearing a different hat. These are not 
hermetically sealed operations, of course, but some 
such classification helps us to remain aware of the 
various interests of our readers. 

To assist the reader who is interested in 
recovering some sense of what Josephus might 
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XI 


have expected his first audience to understand, we 
have tried to observe some ways in which each part 
of his narrative relates to the whole. We point out 
apparently charged words and phrases in the 
narratives, which may also occur in such signifi- 
cant contexts as the prologues, speeches, and 
editorial asides. We look for parallels in some of 
the famous texts of the time, whether philo- 
sophical, historical, or dramatic, and whether 
Greco-Roman, Jewish, or Christian. We observe set 
pieces (topoi) and other rhetorical effects. Even 
apparently mundane but habitual features of 
Josephus’ language and style are noted. Where 
puzzling language appears, we discuss possible 
explanations: rhetorical artifice, multiple editions, 
unassimilated vestiges of sources, the influence of 
a literary collaborator, and manuscript corruption. 

A basic literary problem is the content of the text 
itself. Although we decided against preparing a new 
Greek edition as part of the project, we have paid 
close attention to textual problems in translation 
and commentary. The translation renders, essen- 
tially, Benedictus Niese’s editio maior, since it 
remains the standard complete text with apparatus. 
But we have tried to take note of both the signifi- 
cant variants in Niese’s own critical apparatus and 
other modern reconstructions where they are 
available. These include: the Loeb Greek text, the 
Michel-Bauernfeind edition of the Judean War, the 
current Miinster project directed by Folker Siegert 
for Josephus’s later works, and the ongoing French 
project led by Etienne Nodet. Niese’s reconstructed 
text in the editio maior is famously conservative, 
and we have felt no particular loyalty to it where 
these others have proposed better readings. 

Under the “historical” rubric fall a variety of 
subcategories. Most important perhaps are the 
impressive archaeological finds of recent decades 
in places mentioned by Josephus: building sites, 
coins, pottery, implements, inscriptions, and other 
items of material culture. Reading his stories of 
Masada or Herodium or Gamala is greatly enriched 
by observation of these newly identified sites, 
while in return, his narrative throws light on the 
history of those places. The commentary attempts 
to include systematic reference to the relevant 
archaeology. Other major historical categories 
include the problems of Josephus’ own biography, 
his social context in Rome, and the historical 
reconstruction of persons, places, events, and social 
conditions mentioned by him. These issues can 


only be explored by reference to outside texts and 
physical evidence. Alongside questions of 
interpretation, therefore, we routinely discuss such 
problems as they appear in particular passages. 

In preparing a commentary on such a vast cor- 
pus, it is a challenge to achieve proportion. Some 
stretches of narrative naturally call for more 
comment than others, and yet the aesthetics of 
publication requires a measure of balance. We have 
attempted to maintain both flexibility and a broad 
consistency by aiming at a ratio between 4:1 and 
8:1 of commentary to primary text. This com- 
mitment to a degree of symmetry (cf. Ant. 1.7!) has 
required us to avoid too-lengthy discussion of 
famous passages, such as those on Jesus or the 
Essenes, while giving due attention to easily 
neglected sections. 

A different kind of challenge is posed by the 
coming together of ten independent scholars for 
such a collegial enterprise. To balance individual 
vision with the shared mission, we have employed 
several mechanisms. First is simply our common 
mandate: Having joined together to produce a 
balanced commentary, we must each extend 
ourselves to consider questions that we might not 
have pursued in other publishing contexts. Second, 
each completed assignment is carefully read by two 
experts who are not part of the core team, but who 
assist us In maintaining overall compliance with 
our goals. Third, each assignment is examined by 
the same general editor, who encourages overall 
consistency. Finally, for the War and Antiquities we 
use a system of double introductions: the general 
editor introduces each of Josephus’ major works, to 
provide a coherent context for each segment; then 
each principal contributor also introduces his own 
assignment, highlighting the particular issues 
arising in that section. The Life and Against Apion 
have only one introduction each, however, because 
in those cases the individual assignment corre- 
sponds to the entire work. 

Thus uniformity is not among our goals. Com- 
mittees do not create good translations or 
commentaries. We have striven rather for an 
appropriate balance between overall coherence and 
individual scholarly insight—the animating 
principle of humanistic scholarship. The simple 
Greek word Joudaios affords an example of the 
diversity among us. Scholars in general differ as to 
whether the English “Judean” or “Jew” comes 
closest to what an ancient Greek or Roman heard 
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in this word, and our team members reflect that 
difference. Some of us have opted for “Judean” as 
a standard; some use both terms, depending upon 
the immediate context; and others use “Jew” 
almost exclusively. For the modern translator, as for 
Josephus himself, any particular phrase is part of 
an integrated world of discourse; to coerce 
agreement on any such point would violate that 
world. We hope that our readers will benefit from 
the range of expertise and perspective represented 
in these volumes. 

It remains for the team members to thank some 
central players in the creation of this work, amici 
in scholarship whose names do not otherwise 
appear. First, many scholars in Josephan studies 
and related fields have offered encouragement at 
every step. Though we cannot name them all, we 
must express our debt to those who are reading our 
work in progress, without thereby implicating them 
in its faults: Honora Howell Chapman, David M. 
Goldenberg, Erich Gruen, Gohei Hata, Donna 
Runnalls, and Pieter van der Horst. 


Second, we are grateful to the editorial staff at 
Brill for initiating this project and seeing it through 
so professionally. Elisabeth Erdman, Elisabeth 
Venekamp, Job Lisman, and Sam Bruinsma have 
proven extremely flexible and supportive as the 
project has evolved into something much larger 
than originally anticipated. They have raised even 
our enthusiasm with their energetic attention. 

In addition to expressing the group’s thanks to 
these fine representatives of a distinguished pub- 
lishing house—not least in Josephan studies— 
I wish to record my personal gratitude to the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Ca- 
nada for its generous funding through a research 
grant (1998-2001), and to the Faculty of Arts at 
York University for a research-leave fellowship 
(1999-2000) to facilitate my involvement with the 
project. 


Steve Mason, York University 
General Editor, Brill Josephus Project 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LIFE OF JOSEPHUS 


But if I should fail to win you over ..., I shall perhaps be forced to do what some have frequently 
found fault with—namely, write about myself—notwithstanding the example of many distinguished 
men. But as you well know, there are drawbacks in this kind of composition: if there is something to 
be praised, authors are obliged to write about themselves with a certain reserve; if something is de- 
serving of censure, they must pass over it. Besides which, it is less convincing, less impres- 
sive. ... 

(Cicero, Fam. 5.12.8; 56 BCE) 


But in our fathers’ times, just as it was easy, and there was more scope, to do deeds worth recording, 
so also there was inducement then to the most distinguished men of ability to publish such records of 
virtue. Partisanship or self-seeking was not the motive: a good conscience was its own reward; indeed, 
many men even counted it not presumption, but self-respect, to narrate their own lives. A Rutilius, a 
Scaurus, could do so without being disbelieved or provoking a sneer... . 

(Tacitus, Agr. 1.2-3; ca. 97 CE; LCL trans. M. Hutton, R.M. Ogilvie) 


Notwithstanding many partial precursors—memorial inscriptions of Oriental kings, 
Isocrates’ speech (Antidosis) in pretended judicial defense, Plato’s seventh epistle—, it was 
in the last century of the Roman republic that autobiographical memoirs came into their 
own. The Publius Rutilius Rufus (ca. 158-77 BCE) and Marcus Aemilius Scaurus (ca. 162- 
89 BCE) referred to by Tacitus appear to have been among the first to write accounts of 
their lives; yet their efforts were seldom read, and were lost within a generation (cf. Cicero, 
Brut. 29.110-30.116; 35.132). Cicero was fairly bursting to find a talented writer to tell 
his story, for which purpose he prepared ample material (A¢t. 1.19; 2.1; Fam. 5.12). Other 
writers, however, quietly began to attach autobiographical appendices to their poetry and 
prose, and public figures tried to shape their legacies by recalling their admirable careers 
(Misch 1950:1.177-338). 

It is one of history’s paradoxes that, out of all those skilled efforts, the fullest surviving 
example of Roman autobiography before Augustine should have been penned in Greek 
by that most peculiar of Roman citizens—albeit a world-class survivor himself: Flavius 
Josephus. In the fashion of the day, Josephus appended his autobiographical statement to 
his twenty-volume major work, the Judean Antiquities. 

Josephus’ Life has acquired an importance out of all proportion to its literary merits. 
Greek was his second or third language and, worse, he seems to have rattled off this per- 
sonal history in great haste. His disturbing carelessness makes the question of his pur- 
pose that much more intriguing. Yet readers’ interest in the Life, as in the rest of Josephus’ 
compositions, has rarely depended upon scholarly judgments about its purpose. The auto- 
biography has attracted attention because it appears to promise access to the personality 
of this controversial figure and, above all, because it offers unique sketches of moments 
in first-century Galilee—in the very hills walked by Jesus of Nazareth a generation be- 
fore Josephus, by the founders of rabbinic Judaism a generation after. 

In this essay, I try to provide the reader with a context (or set of contexts) for approach- 
ing Josephus’ Life and with an orientation to the problems and possibilities noted by schol- 
ars who have studied this work. After a preliminary look at some basic literary questions 
(relation to the Antiquities, date, audience, content and structure), a review of the schol- 
arship will help to isolate the issues needing attention. I shall try to bring all of this to 
bear in a new way on the central question of the book’s purpose. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE LIFE OF JOSEPHUS 


I. Relationship to the Antiquities, Date, and Audience 


Of first importance for understanding the content of the Life, as well as its audience and 
date, is an assessment of its relationship to the twenty-volume Antiquities. Although schol- 
ars routinely acknowledge that the autobiography was written as an appendix to the mag- 
num opus, they often neglect to explain the significance of this connection. 

At the conclusion of his Antiquities, a task that had unnerved him at first (Ant. 1.8), 
Josephus allows himself a certain swagger over his achievement. In the midst of this 
boasting he introduces the supplementary autobiography. Since the Life itself lacks any 
prologue, even though Josephus elsewhere shows himself sensitive to the rhetorical need 
for such introductions (War 1.1-30; Ant. 1.1-26; Apion 1.1-5), we should probably treat 
these remarks as a surrogate prologue. 


Ant. 20.262 Encouraged by the completion of what I had projected, I would now say plainly that no 
other person who had wished to do so, whether a Judean or a foreigner, would have been able to pro- 
duce this work so precisely for Greek speakers. 263 For among my compatriots I am admitted to have 
an education in our country’s customs that far surpasses theirs. And once I had consolidated my knowl- 
edge of Greek grammar, I worked very hard also to share in the learning of Greek letters and poetry, 
though my traditional habit has frustrated precision with respect to pronunciation. 264 Among us: they 
do not favor those who have mastered the accent of many nations and made their speech frilly with 
elegance of diction, because they consider such a pursuit to be common—not only among those who 
happen to be free, but even among domestic slaves who desire it. Rather, they acknowledge wisdom 
only among those who clearly understand the legal system and who are able to bring out the force of 
the sacred literature. 265 So, although many have worked hard at this discipline, barely two or maybe 
three have succeeded, and they have soon reaped the benefits of their labors. 


266 Perhaps it will not be a provocation to jealousy, or strike ordinary folk as gauche, if I review briefly 
both my own ancestry (yévos) and the events of my life (tov kata Tov Biov mpaEEcv) while there 
are still those living who can offer refutation or corroboration. 267 With these matters I shall conclude 
(em Toutois S& KatTatravo) the Antiquities, comprising twenty volumes and 60,000 lines, and 
should the deity permit I shall again make mention (UTouvroes), cursorily, of both the war and what 
has happened to us until the present day, which belongs to the thirteenth year of the rule of Domitian 
Caesar and, in my case, the fifty-sixth year from birth. 


Thus, Josephus’ achievement as the historian of Judea leads him to celebrate his status 
as one of only two or three (!) who have mastered the national traditions. That celebra- 
tion, in turn, spawns a desire to recount his ancestry and life-story as a fitting conclusion 
to his master-work—at the necessary risk of creating or exacerbating envy in others. If 
Josephus is not quite as bold as Isocrates, who wanted “to show the truth about myself, to 
make those who are ignorant about me know the sort of man I am and those who are af- 
flicted with envy suffer a still more painful attack of this malady” (Antid. 13), we never- 
theless find in his remarks that robust sense of self that was common among ancient 
writers. A Roman senator of very meager accomplishments memorialized himself with an 
inscription in Corinth, about 102 BCE, which concluded: 


He who is upright praises, he who is not is envious; 
let them envy, provided they see how seemly the deed. 
(ILLRP 342; ap. Wiseman 1985: 6) 


Without further introduction, the Life opens by fulfilling the envy-inducing promise of 
the surrogate prologue in Ant. 20: it describes Josephus’ brilliant ancestry (§§ 1-6) and 
then proceeds to the outstanding events of his most virtuous life. Although scholars have 
seized upon the glaring lack of proportion, since most of the book (§§ 17-406) is devoted 
to a few months in Josephus’ Galilean career (see below), Josephus assures readers that 
the volume has covered “the events of my whole life” (§ 430). 

Indeed, there are many other direct correspondences between the prospectus at the end 
of the Antiquities and the concluding paragraphs of the Life (Barish 1978). Just as 
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XV 


Josephus dates the master-work to the thirteenth year of the emperor Domitian (93-94 
CE), so he concludes the Life with reference to the benefits granted him by Domitian and 
the emperor’s wife Domitia (§ 429). Just as the Antiquities contains an elaborate dedica- 
tion to Josephus’ patron Epaphroditus (1.8-9), so the Life closes with a further address to 
this man (§ 430). Most striking is Josephus’ final sentence in the Life (§ 430): “Having 
repaid you, Epaphroditus most excellent of men, the entire record of the Antiquities up to 
the present, I conclude (katatraucs) the narrative here.” Lacking any title of its own, then, 
the Life is fully a part of the Antiquities, which continues “up to the present”—another 
phrase recalling Ant. 20.267. As if to drive the point home, Josephus uses here the very 
same verb (katatrave) as in Ant. 20.267: there it was in the future tense (“I shall con- 
clude”), anticipating the Life; now it is in the present (“I conclude”). So the Life is pro- 
grammatically introduced in, and engendered by, the Antiquities. 

That the Life was also read as an integral part of the Antiquities is confirmed by the 
evidence of those who used and copied Josephus’ texts in later centuries. Most impressive 
is the statement of the church father Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 3.10.8-11) in the early fourth 
century, who cites a passage from the Life (§§ 361-64) but identifies it as part of what 
Josephus “adds at the end of the Antiquities.” Eusebius, who used Josephus’ works exten- 
sively, evidently did not know the Life as a separate book. It was perhaps a token of the 
general disregard for autobiographies that only the Life did not benefit from the transla- 
tion of Josephus’ works into Latin in the fifth and sixth centuries. Nevertheless, four of 
the five principal Greek manuscripts (i.e., except R, which contains only the War and Life) 
include it together with the later volumes of the Antiquities. Manuscript A appends a 
notice after Life 430 to the effect that this marks the “end of Josephus’ Judean Antiqui- 
ties.” 

There are also more subtle connections between the end of the Antiquities and the Life. 
For example, Henry St. John Thackeray (1929:18-9) observed that the same inferior Greek 
style adopted by Josephus in Ant. 20—in sharp contrast to both the complex Thucydidean 
locutions of Ant. 17-19 and the polished prose of the later Against Apion—continues 
without interruption through the Life. In addition to the examples offered by Thackeray, 
Ant. 20 and the Life share expressions otherwise unattested in Josephus, such as: “the 
children of Asamoneus” (Life 2; Ant. 20.190, 347), “minor and incidental charge” (Life 
13; Ant. 20.215), “run the risk that his action would come to trial” (Life 90; Ant. 20.47), 
“instigators of sedition” (Life 170, 340; Ant. 20.4, 127, 174), and “fraternize” (Life 242; 
Ant. 20.164-65). Further, Josephus appears to assume the audience’s knowledge of mat- 
ters that he has just discussed in Ant. 20: the emperor Nero and his wife Poppea (Life 16; 
Ant. 20.195), the Roman governor Felix (Life 13; Ant. 20.173-78), Agrippa II and his sister 
Berenice (Life 48; Ant. 20.145-46), the special status of Tiberias (Life 38; Ant. 20.159) 
and other territories (Ant. 20.138), priests and Levites (Life 43; Ant. 20.216-18), and much 
else. 

Given the nearly complete loss of autobiographical writing from the early Roman pe- 
riod, even by such luminaries as Sulla, Augustus, and Agrippina the Younger, it may be 
that Josephus’ Life owes its survival in large measure to this very close connection with 
his magnum opus. 


Date 
If we had only this internal evidence, we would confidently date the Life to the period 
immediately following the Antiquities, which Josephus places in the year 93-94 (Ant. 


20.267).! Especially in view of its careless and unimaginative style, we would probably 


' The standard date of 93-94 for the Antiquities assumes that Josephus calculates either by Greek/Jewish 
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assume that the Life followed Ant. 20 quickly, certainly before Domitian’s assassination 
on September 18, 96. Josephus’ language in Life 429, where he describes the unbroken 
chain of honors bestowed upon him by the imperial family, ends with Domitian. On the 
one hand, it is difficult to imagine how he could have failed to mention a subsequent 
ruler’s benefactions if he was writing after Domitian’s time. On the other hand, since the 
memory of the tyrannical Domitian was damned after his murder—with the energetic de- 
struction of his monuments and images (cf. Pliny, Paneg. 52.4-5; Suetonius, Dom. 22; 
Cassius Dio 68.1.1)—it seems unthinkable that, if Josephus was writing after the tyrant’s 
death, he would have closed with such an innocent tribute. 

Although this internal evidence decisively links the Antiquities and Life together in the 
years 93 and 94 (perhaps 95), complications arise from the Life’s incidental reference to 
the death of Agrippa II. Josephus chides Iustus (Justus) of Tiberias for not having pub- 
lished his work when Agrippa was still alive (Life 359), although he had allegedly written 
it up much earlier (§ 360). It is not simply that Agrippa had died by the time that the Life 
was composed, then, but enough time had lapsed between the king’s death and the Life 
for Iustus to have published his work and for Josephus to have responded. So when did 
Agrippa II die? A notice in the eclectic library of the ninth-century Patriarch Photius of 
Constantinople (Bibliotheca 33) puts his death and the completion of Iustus’ narrative 
(Vincent 1911:379 n. 4; Barish 1978:71-2) in the third year of Trajan, thus in 100 CE. Yet 
if a date of 100 were correct for Agrippa’s death, the Life would have to be shunted to at 
least 101 CE, which would force an eight-year gap between the Antiquities and the Life, 
making the close connections of theme and style hard to explain. 

Scholars have responded to this problem in several ways. The most common solution, 
since at least Benedictus Niese (1896:226-27), has been to insist upon the Antiquities-Life 
bond against Photius, assuming that the Patriarch somehow made a mistake (Frankfort 
1961; Rajak 1973:361; Cohen 1979:170-80; Smallwood 1981:572-74; Schtrer-Vermes 
1.481-82). Scholars have supported this conclusion by arguing that the later books of the 
Antiquities already presuppose the death of Agrippa (Luther 1910:55-8). Stories about his 
father’s youthful indiscretions (Ant. 18.145-54) or about his own rumored incest with his 
sister, his sacrilegious activities in Jerusalem, and his preferred treatment for idolatrous 


years, beginning in the spring or possibly autumn (cf. Ant. 1.81) or, more likely, by twelve-month intervals 
from one imperial anniversary (dies imperii) to the next. Since the first year of Domitian’s rule was from 
September 14, 81 to September 13, 82, the “thirteenth year of Domitian” would be September 93 to Sep- 
tember 94 on this reckoning. Josephus was born in Gaius’ first year (March 18, 37 to March 17, 38), and so 
his fifty-sixth year of life would fall somewhere in the range from March 92 and March 94 (i.e., a birth in 
March 38 would extend his fifty-sixth year to March 94). The overlap between these two schemes produces 
the period from September 93 to March 94; hence the standard date. In my introduction to the Antiquities in 
this series (BJP 3. xvii), I proposed that a Roman audience might have understood such language (“the Nth 
year of the emperor”) according to common civic/consular years in Rome, which began on January 1. In 
that case, the year of Gaius’ accession would be 37, of Domitian’s 81. Domitian’s thirteenth year would be 
simply 93 CE and Josephus’ fifty-sixth year would end on his fifty-sixth birthday in 93. I based this pro- 
posal on the pronounced annalistic tendency of Roman history (e.g., Tacitus, Ann. 1.55; 2.1; 3.31, who of- 
ten uses the phrase “in the same year” in reference to these consular years: Ann. 1.53, 54, 72; 2.41; 3.20). 
Consider also the inscription from Auranitis dated to the “16 year of Domitian,” which technically lasted 
only 5 days (Sept. 14-18, 96 CE): Suetonius (Dom. 17.3) claims that he died in his 15" year. The inscription 
(Dunand 1934: 49 no. 75) presumably counts civic years, where 81 was the first and 96 the 16". On bal- 
ance, however, I now concede that imperial years were well enough known that when historians in Rome, 
such as Josephus, spoke of an emperor’s Nth year, they were trying to count more precisely from the date 
of accession. Thus, when Tacitus counts 23 years of Tiberius’ reign (Dial. 17.2-3), he must be reckoning 
from his accession in August of 14 rather than counting inclusive years. The same holds when authors count 
precise years and months of a ruler’s tenure (Suetonius, Tib. 73; Gaius 59). Josephus has the same tendency 
(Ant. 18.32, 224; 201), and so he seems to be thinking of imperial years—if we assume consistency in this 
matter. 
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foreigners (Ant. 20.143-46, 189-96, 211-18) could only have been written after Agrippa’s 
death. And Ant. 17.28 indicates that “the Romans have succeeded [the Herodian dynasty] 
in the rule” of at least one significant region of Agrippa’s territories: Batanea on the bor- 
der of Trachonitis. Although these clues are not as decisive as the plain statement in Life 
359, they might suggest that Agrippa had already died before the completion of the An- 
tiquities in 93-94. 

The strongest evidence comes at Ant. 18.128, where Josephus observes that “within a 
hundred years (Evtos exatov etoov) of Herod [the Great]’s departure, his descendants— 
and they were many—had perished, except for a few.” Josephus is commenting moralis- 
tically on the decline of the law-breaker Herod’s once-powerful dynasty. Given that 93 to 
94 CE, the presumed period in which Josephus wrote this part of the Antiquities, would 
already mark between ninety-six and ninety-eight years from Herod’s death in 4 BCE, it 
would make sense for him to use the phrase “within a hundred years” if the Herodian dy- 
nasty was effectively finished by his time of writing. Conversely, it would be hard to un- 
derstand his moral lesson if the most famous descendant of Herod, the very successful 
Agrippa II,’ was still ruling in 93-94 (contra Kokkinos 1998:396). 

Another body of evidence comes from the coins and inscriptions that survive from 
Agrippa’s reign. This is a complicated issue because the coins date themselves according 
to the years of his rule, and the king employed two different starting points for that cal- 
culation: the years corresponding roughly to 56 and 61 CE. Indeed, two of his coins and 
one inscription juxtapose two dates, one according to each of these eras. Since the latest 
Agrippan coins bear the inscription “Year 35 of King Agrippa,” they must have been pro- 
duced in either 90 or 95. Obviously, the latter is impossible if he died in 93. 

The problem is that the coins in question belong to the Flavian series, bearing images 
of the imperial family, and Agrippa’s Flavian coins otherwise appear to date from 61 
(Meshorer 1982:2.65-73). This is indicated by the alignment of Agrippa’s regnal years on 
some coins with Domitian’s consulships (his twelfth consulship, in 86 CE, is identified 
with the twenty-sixth year of Agrippa) and with his assumption of the title “Germanicus” 
in 84 CE ( = “Year 24” on the coins). If Agrippa was dead by 93, plainly, the Flavian 
coins from years 34 and 35 would need to be dated according to the era beginning in 56, 
and thus to the period 89-90 CE. To accommodate these latest coins with the earlier date 
for Agrippa’s death suggested by other evidence would, therefore, require that the king’s 
Flavian coins were inconsistently dated. But given the other errors and inconsistencies in 
his coinage (cf. Luther 1910:64-5; Meshorer 1982:2.71), this hypothesis does not seem 
entirely unreasonable (Seyrig 1964; Schtirer-Vermes 1.480 n. 43; Smallwood 1981:573- 
74). Indeed, if the Year 34 and 35 coins were minted in 94-95 CE—counting from 61 for 
the sake of consistency—and if Agrippa lived to 100 as Photius indicates, it would be 
curious that no coins exist from his final years (Luther 1910:65). 

As for the inscriptions from Agrippa’s reign: the latest one that bears a clear date JGR 
3.1127), discovered in Batanea within royal territory, gives the years 32 and 37—thus 92- 
93 CE, counting from 61 and 56 respectively. Two other inscriptions from the nearby ter- 
ritories of Auranitis and Trachonitis, dated to 96 and 97 by their exclusive references to 
the emperors Domitian and Nerva, imply that Agrippa’s rule, there at least, has now ended 
(Schtirer-Vermes 1.482 n. 47.7). These all suit the hypothesis that Agrippa was dead be- 
fore the completion of the Antiquities in 93-94. Iustus’ account might have appeared as 
Josephus was completing the Antiquities, and the Life would have followed soon after- 
ward. 

Two other inscriptions give one pause, however. One of these, from Auranitis (Seyrig 
1965:31-4), commemorates a soldier who “served King Agrippa as centurion for eighteen 


2 See Cassius Dio 65.15.3-5 and the bitter complaint of Juvenal, Sat. 6.158. 
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years, and Trajan as general for ten.” The natural presumption is that this soldier passed 
directly from Agrippa’s service to Trajan’s, for a total service of twenty-eight consecutive 
years. But that would require Agrippa to have lived until 98, when Trajan came to power 
(Kokkinos 1998:397). That is not a necessary interpretation, however. Auranitis is pre- 
cisely the area where another inscription (above) has Agrippa removed before 96 (Schiirer- 
Vermes 1.483 n. 47) and we do not know enough about auxiliary careers to exclude a 
hiatus. Second, an inscribed lead weight from Tiberias (SEG 38.1647) appears to some 
witnesses to date itself to “Year 43 of the Great Lord King Agrippa” (LMI BAZIAEN.2 
MEFAAOY ATPPITTITA KYPIOY), which would be the year 98, even counting from 56 CE 
(Kokkinos 1998:397-98). But the weight has now been sold privately, precluding further 
analysis, and other experts who have examined the photograph suggest that the Greek 
letters representing “43” (MI) might also read “33” (AT). 

A final consideration raised by many of those who have supported the joint publication 
of Antiquities-Life in 93-94 concerns the identity of Josephus’ honoree in this unified 
composition: Epaphroditus (Ant. 1.8-9; Life 430). If we assume that this man was other- 
wise known in Roman society of the 90s, there are two candidates. The freedman Marcus 
Mettius Epaphroditus (Suda s.v.; d. 96-8), was a teacher of grammar and former tutor to 
the son of the Egyptian prefect Marcus Mettius Modestus. He was a literary critic spe- 
cializing in Homer, Hesiod, and Callimachus. Upon his return to Rome and manumission, 
he amassed a large library and was recognized with a statue (CIL 6.9454). Many scholars 
favor him for the role of Josephus’ patron (Laqueur 1920:23-30; Thackeray 1929:53; 
Rajak 1983:223; S. Schwartz 1990:16-7; Sterling 1992:239-40 n. 66; Feldman BJP 3.5 n. 
9). Others (Niese 1896:226-27; Luther 1910:61-3; Nodet 1990:4 n. 1; S. Mason 1998b:98- 
101) prefer Nero’s former secretary for petitions (a /ibellis), who helped expose the 
Pisonian conspiracy and then assisted in the emperor’s suicide (Suetonius, Nero 49; 
Tacitus, Ann. 15.55; Cassius Dio 63.29). Former master of the philosopher Epictetus 
(Diatr. 1.1.20, 19.19-20, 26.11-12), this Epahroditus later appeared in Domitian’s court, 
where he was executed as a warning to other courtiers who might wish to assist an em- 
peror in dying (d. 95/6: Suetonius, Dom. 14-5; Cassius Dio 67.14.4). His career seems 
better suited to the language of Josephus’ description in Ant. 1.8-9: “he himself has been 
associated with great events and diverse vicissitudes.” 

If Josephus published the Antiquities and Life in 93 and 94, there would still—just— 
be time for him to have dedicated his last work, the Against Apion (1.1; 2.296), to either 
of these Epaphrodituses, by 95 or 96. If the Apion was written later, however, their can- 
didacies would be in jeopardy. And it must be admitted that Epaphroditus was a fairly 
common name (cf., in the NT, Phil 2:25; 4:18), even an honorific nick-name (Plutarch, 
Sulla 34). Since we cannot identify Josephus’ patron with high probability, his identity 
does not furnish compelling evidence for dating the Life. 

As to how Photius could have been so mistaken in dating Agrippa’s death to the third 
year of Trajan, if indeed the king had died in the eleventh or twelfth year of Domitian 
(91-92 CE): most critics feel no particular need to explain, given that the Patriarch was 
writing nearly 800 years after the event. There was plenty of time for him or his sources 
to have become confused. Although he appears to have read some of Iustus at first hand, 
it is not certain that his connection of the completion of Iustus’ book with Agrippa’s death 
in 100 is taken from Iustus. His critique of Iustus shows the influence of Josephus, and 
other writers had also affected his views. In particular, Photius learned much from the 
church father Jerome (ca. 347-420 CE), and Jerome’s Lives of Illustrious Men had dated 
Clement of Rome’s death to “the third year of Trajan”’—immediately after his brief entry 
on lustus of Tiberias (Schirer-Vermes 1.481-82 n. 47). If Photius read Jerome’s entries in 


3 So a private communication from Dr. Alla Kushnir-Stein of Tel Aviv University, May 4, 2000. 
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order, it is plausible, though unprovable, that he conflated these two data. 

Thus, the general trend in modern scholarship has been to privilege the bond between 
the Antiquities and Life, which is undeniable in the texts themselves and confirmed by 
much of the material evidence. This position is maintained in spite of Photius’ date for 
Agrippa’s death and some admittedly inconvenient items among the material remains, 
which are however not yet conclusive. 

Not everyone has been comfortable with the outright dismissal of Photius’ evidence for 
Agrippa’s death, especially given its support in the coins of Year 34 and 35 if they are 
dated from 61. The original Schtrer had simply divorced the Life from the Antiquities on 
this evidence, keeping the major work at 93-94 and shifting the autobiography after 100 
(Schirer 1898-1901:1.77, 87-8). A more durable solution, in light of the strong evidence 
for the Antiquities-Life connection, was proposed by Richard Laqueur (1920:1-6), who 
argued that the Antiquities must have been published in two editions, the first in 93-94, 
without the Life, and the second after 100, with the Life attached. Scholars holding this 
view usually read Ant. 20.259-66 and 20.267-68 as two separate and somewhat awkwardly 
juxtaposed conclusions. They argued that the earlier one in the present text (20.259-66) 
was added for the second edition, to introduce the Life (e.g., Thackeray 1929:16-9; Gelzer 
1952:67-90; cf. Kokkinos 1998:396). 

This is not the place to resolve all of the attendant issues, which would involve us in 
detailed analysis of passages. Multiple revisions of documents are to be expected in the 
ancient publishing context, but they should not be invoked arbitrarily. A careful reading 
of Ant. 20.259-67 (Barish 1978) makes it unlikely, for example, that two different endings 
of the book are represented by 20.259-66 and 20.267-68. What does seem inescapable is 
that Josephus wrote the Life as an author’s supplement to the Antiquities, maintaining the 
rough style he had adopted in Ant. 20. He intended the Life to be read as a natural partner 
to, and outgrowth of, the Antiquities. Whether one or both of these texts underwent revi- 
sions remains an open question. 


Audience 


Another consequence of this Antiquities-Life bond is that the audience of the one was the 
audience of the other. In my introductory essay for the Antiquities (BJP 3.xvii-xx), I ar- 
gued that Josephus wrote his major work chiefly for non-Judeans who were keenly inter- 
ested in his national traditions. He offered them a primer in Judean history and culture. 
That is what the Antiquities, as whole, represents. (The work as a whole cannot be ex- 
plained as a defensive-apologetical, pro-rabbinic/Pharisaic, anti-Christian, or other simi- 
larly narrow appeal.) 

The evidence for a Roman gentile audience may be briefly recalled. Josephus explictly 
claims to write for a Greek audience (Ant. 1.5; 20.262); as in the War (1.3, 6, 16), these 
Greeks are also at Rome. The conditions of ancient book publication generally required 
that the author have a local constituency, which in Josephus’ case seems to have gathered 
around Epaphroditus (Ant. 1.8-9), who may have provided reading venues and other as- 
sistance. Josephus’ awareness of his non-Judean audience emerges in his effort to impart 
what seems to be new information about Judean history, even about the creation of the 
world, in dialogue with other nations’ religious and philosophical traditions (Ant. 1.21-3; 
10.277). This awareness also leads him to explain the most basic Judean customs with a 
marked sensitivity to the non-Judean reader (e.g., Ant. 1.33, 128-29; 3.317; 14.3; 17.254). 
His history takes the form of serial biography, which was favored by Roman historians as 
a vehicle for moral-rhetorical assessment. And his overriding “constitutional” theme in- 
tersects at conspicuous points with the concerns of educated, upper-class Romans, most 
obviously in Ant. 18-19 but implicitly throughout the work. He writes as a proud aristo- 
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crat, expecting some appreciation for the senatorial, non-monarchical style of government 
that he advocates. He also charts the plight of legitimate rulers in each generation who 
must deal with power-hungry demagogues and their pandering to the fickle masses. 

As important as determining the nature of the audience is the recovery of Josephus’ 
tone toward them. All signs indicate that the relationship between Josephus and his audi- 
ence was one of eager mutual interest. This is evidenced first by the very fact that he wrote 
twenty (-one) sometimes tedious volumes for their reading pleasure. When Josephus de- 
scribes Epaphroditus, at least, he presents him as constantly urging him to produce this 
work, in spite of Josephus’ hesitancy at the scope of the challenge (Ant. 1.8-9). Josephus 
likens himself to the high priest Eleazar, who, reflecting his nation’s “magnanimity” with 
its laws, had graciously obliged King Ptolemy II’s request (third century BCE) for a trans- 
lation of Judean law into Greek. In spite of the occasional defensive note (e.g., Ant. 
14.186-88; 16.174-75), the vast bulk of the history is told in confident, celebratory tones. 
Writing it is a matter of generously sharing, not hoarding, the Judean nation’s “good 
things” (Ant. 1.11). Thus, Josephus’ primary readers are gentiles in Rome who desire from 
him a complete handbook of Judean history and culture. 

Now, the Life offers just the same kinds of clues about its expected audience. Josephus 
assumes throughout their sympathy with the plight of the aristocratic public figure, using 
every tactic he knows to keep the fickle masses under his care quiescent. He does this out 
of genuine patronal concern for their welfare (§§ 77-84, 210-12), while fending off the 
relentless appeals of envious rivals, who seek power for themselves by manipulating the 
populace (§§ 40-2, 70). 

Here too, from the opening sentences—continuing the style of Ant. 20.263-65— 
Josephus presents his culture over against that of his public: “among us” and “our nation” 
(§§ 1-2). He needs to explain to his readers who the Hasmoneans were (§ 2). Although he 
naturally assumes that his audience has heard of Jerusalem, he finds it helpful to empha- 
size that this is the greatest Judean city (§ 7). To help his readers, he offers a (probably 
feeble) comparison of Pharisees with Stoics (§ 12), reminds them that he has described 
the Judean schools elsewhere (§ 10), and in general presents his education (§§ 10-12) in 
familiar Greco-Roman terms. There is no in-house Judean vocabulary here. Admittedly, a 
gentile audience might have been uncertain about the meaning of the priestly “day-course” 
to which Josephus belonged (§ 2), but even here he explains that it was an “enormous 
distinction,” which is all one really needs to know. Given the many arithmetical problems 
in his genealogy and the apparent implication that his mother connected him with the 
Hasmonean priesthood (see the commentary), one might easily infer that he does not 
expect readers with much knowledge of things Judean, who could be critical of his logi- 
cal leaps. 

In the body of the work, Josephus continues to assume the posture of a Judean explain- 
ing his national customs to outsiders. He repeatedly mentions that his people consider it 
impious to rob or fight compatriots (§§ 26, 128, 171, 321, 376). He pauses to clarify that 
the laws forbid the representation of animal forms (§ 65), that he was due tithes as a priest 
(§ 80), and that Judean custom (“law”) requires one to prepare for the sabbath from the 
sixth hour of the preceding day (§ 279). He continues to assume the audience’s ignorance 
of Judean-Galilean geography. To be sure, his account makes better sense with such 
knowledge, since it is set in Galilee, but he takes the trouble to explain the necessary 
points to his readers. He notes that Dora is a city of Phoenicia (§ 31), gives approximate 
distances between the main sites he visits, and most impressively, explains the relation- 
ship between Galilee, Samaria, and Jerusalem (§ 269). 

So much for what the audience does not know. What they do seem to know is also 
telling. As the commentary shows, Josephus offers an autobiography that has many par- 
allels with the social prejudices of Cicero, the military exploits and virtues of Caesar, and 
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the “stratagems” of his Roman contemporary Frontinus. His readers are quite familiar with 
the names and characters of Nero and Poppea (§§ 13-6), Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, and 
Domitia (§§ 407-29). He frequently uses standard Greek parallels for Latin terms, e.g.: 
imperium, imperator, praefectus, commentarii, vir egregius, vulgus, latro, sententia.* 
Though writing in Greek, he even takes the opportunity to launch a characteristic attack 
on “the Greek sort of education”—a rhetorical training that allows its practitioner to 
manipulate the masses (§§ 40-2). This disparagement of Greek culture, accompanied by 
general borrowing from Greece, is widely paralleled in early Roman literature.> 

These examples of what his Roman audience knew raise the question whether Josephus 
intends irony in the Life. Irony exists where author and audience know something that is 
not explicit in the text, but which the text calls forth from their shared understanding. For 
example, one wonders whether Josephus tells his story of gaining access to Nero’s noto- 
rious wife Poppea through one of the emperor’s infamous actor-friends (§§ 13-6) in part 
as a humorous story, relying upon the audience’s prior knowledge of Nero’s foibles. 

We may conclude thus far by confirming what seemed antecedently probable: that 
Josephus writes the Life for the same audience that the Antiquities expected. His readers 
are, in the first instance, non-Judeans living in Rome who are fascinated by Judean cul- 
ture, and interested enough in Josephus to stay aboard for this rough excursion through 
his career. 


IL. Structure and Narrative Devices 


Although the Life includes details from Josephus’ youth through to the recent past, as he 
claims (§ 430), it focuses almost entirely (§§ 28-413) on the five or six months from his 
commission in the Galilee to the period before the siege of Iotapata (Yodefat), thus appar- 
ently from about December 66 to mid-May 67 (e.g., Levick 1999:40-1). Nikos Kokkinos 
(1998:387-95) has recently proposed that Josephus went to Galilee in December 65, which 
would allow seventeen or eighteen months for the events reported in the Life. I cannot 
review Kokkinos’ arguments in detail here.° His point that Josephus’ activities as described 
in the Life would require more than five months, though apparently supported by §§ 81- 
2, 187-88, is perhaps not as strong as it seems (see the commentary to those passages). 
There is less activity in the Life than meets the eye. I continue to assume the standard 
dating without ruling out the possibility raised by Kokkinos. 

In spite of its literary and historical shortcomings, the Life signals clearly enough its 
major narrative turning points. I shall propose that overlaid on the straightforward dra- 
matic structure lies a concentric pattern typical of Josephus’ works. 


Dramatic Structure 


In its briefest outline, the dramatic structure of the Life looks like this: 

1. Ancestry, Education, and Juvenile Honors (1-12a) 

2. Public Life (12b-413) 

3. Domestic Affairs (414-30) 

The major turning points are clearly marked. First, after his period of intensive training 


* See, in turn, §§ 5, 342, 33, 342, 29, 31, 21, 22. 

> See the commentary to §§ 40-2. 

® For detailed interaction with Kokkinos’ other arguments—from correlated dates, the length of the siege 
at Gamala (War 4.4, 19), Nero’s dates in Achaea, the appearance of Halley’s comet, and the coins of the 
revolt—see Joseph Sievers’ review, forthcoming in JS/ (2001). I am grateful to Professor Sievers for allow- 
ing me to see the review ahead of publication. For Kokkinos’ use of numismatic evidence in his redating of 
the revolt, see Kushnir-Stein 1999:196-98. 
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and toughening in the desert with the teacher Bannus, Josephus returns to the city (16 
As) and begins to take part in civic or public life (ToAiteveoBar: § 12). Since the imme- 
diate sequel has him embarking on a diplomatic mission to Rome (§ 13), followed di- 
rectly by his high-level diplomacy and military command/governorship of Galilee (§§ 17- 
413), we may be sure that “engaging in public life” is the meaning of the Greek verb, 
which can have other senses in different contexts (see commentary ad /oc.). The transi- 
tion from the desert to the city is abrupt. Near the end of the story (§§ 412-13), with simi- 
lar clarity, he concludes his military and political career in the war period with a sum- 
mary statement, referring the reader to the Judean War for details, and turning to details 
of his personal life (marriages, children, social relationships) that the earlier work had not 
covered (§§ 414-30). 

Within the main body of the narrative, it is easy to identify the principal building 
blocks, which likewise have discrete markers: his mission and first successful efforts to 
prepare the region for war, in spite of challenges and conflicts (§§ 17-188), the delegation 
sent from Jerusalem to remove him (§§ 189-335), the sharply demarcated digression on 
Iustus of Tiberias (§§ 336-67), and the sequel for both the successful Josephus and his 
unfortunate opponents (§§ 368-413). In turn, most of these blocks lend themselves readily 
to further subdivision, thus: 


1. Ancestry, Education, and Juvenile Honors (1-12) 
Ancestry (1-6) 
Education (7-12a) 
2. Public Life (12b-413) 

A. Beginnings of Public Life (12b-29) 
Qualification for public life: embassy to Rome (13-6) 
Basis of mission to Galilee (17-29) 

B. Basic Fulfillment of Mission; Personal Opposition (30-188) 
Survey of Galilean situation (30-63) 
Confidence-building measures with the populace, fortifications, resistance to 
Josephus’ command, and revolt in various regions (64-188); Opposition led by 
Ioannes (John) of Gischala 

C. The Delegation Sent to Replace Josephus (189-335) 
The delegation’s basis and mandate (189-203) 
Josephus’ quandary and dream (204-212) 
First negotiations with the delegates (213-41) 
Confrontation at Gabara (242-65) 
Josephus’ counter-embassy to Jerusalem (266-70) 
Confrontation at Tiberias (271-304) 
Josephus confounds, captures, and expels the delegation (305-35) 

D. The Unhappy Sequel for Josephus’ Opponents; His Successes (336-413) 
Digression: Iustus of Tiberias, lying historian (336-67) 
Ioannes of Gischala neutralized (368-72) 
Sepphoris humiliated (373-80) 
Tiberias threatened (381-89) 
Iustus of Tiberias, frustrated, flees (390-93) 
Sepphoris narrowly escapes as Romans arrive (394-97) 
Royal troops held in check by Josephus’ army (398-406) 
Philip son of Iacimus [virtuous] rescued from unjust punishment (407-9) 
Iustus of Tiberias condemned by Vespasian (410) 
Summary remarks (411-13) 
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3. Domestic Life (414-29) 
In Alexandria and the Jerusalem area (414-22) 
In Rome (423-29) 

Epilogue (430) 


It is worth noticing, and significant for determining the book’s purpose, that Josephus 
faces vigorous opposition at every stage. Moreover, the opposition keeps evolving. In the 
first section of the Galilean narrative, it is loannes (John) of Gischala. In the second sec- 
tion, this personal rivalry yields to that of the official—though illegitimate—delegation 
led by Ionathes (Jonathan), which was arranged by Ioannes of Gischala. In the post-del- 
egation section (from § 336), Iustus of Tiberias, a minor character in the preceding narra- 
tive, features most prominently. It is a crucial question, as we shall see, whether Josephus 
writes to refute one of these opponents in particular (Iustus) or whether his narrative struc- 
ture reflects a more basic need to have some kind of opponents at every stage, to throw 
his claimed virtues into sharper relief. 

Another device that Josephus uses to move the narrative along, besides his dramatic 
struggles with adversaries, is his practice of beginning a story and bringing it to a critical 
point, then leaving it for resolution later in the narrative. This technique operates at both 
micro- and macro-levels. Some of the more impressive examples involve: Philip son of 
Iacimus, whose life-threatening plight is introduced at §§ 46-61, though King Agrippa will 
not learn whether he is dead or alive until §§ 179-81, and the rumor about him created by 
Varus is only resolved at the end of the story (§§ 407-9); the goods plundered from 
Antipas’ palace, which Josephus hands over to Capella’s group for safe keeping, though 
we do not learn what has become of them until §§ 295-96; and the refugee dignitaries 
from King Agrippa’s territory, whom Josephus defends at §§ 112-13, but whose fate is 
disclosed only in §§ 149-53. 

Observing this technique leads naturally to the question whether Josephus builds con- 
centric structures—matching panels revolving around a middle field—into the Life. Ad- 
mittedly, searching for such structures, and related chiasmus, affects many scholars in 
much the same way as the search for hidden codes in the Bible: the discovered patterns 
often appear arbitrary. Yet in ancient Near Eastern, Greek, and Roman literature the tech- 
nique of “ring composition,” whether on a small or large scale, was common enough 
(Whitman 1965 [Homer]; Myres 1953: 89-117; Wood 1972; Beck 1971 [Herodotus]; 
Duckworth 1962; Conte 1994: 266 [Virgil]; Welch 1981 [Mesopotamian literature and 
Bible]). We may not simply discount evidence if we find it. 

As it happens, this arrangement is especially clear in the Antiquities, where the end of 
volume 10 marks the half-way point, the thematic center (proving God’s watchful care for 
humanity; cf. 1.14, 20), and the end of the first temple. Around this fulcrum, volumes 1 
and 20 both deal with conversions in Mesopotamia. The Judean constitution spelled out 
in volumes 3 and 4 contrasts with the Roman constitutional crisis of volumes 18 and 19. 
King Saul in volume 6 parallels King Herod in the middle volumes of the second half. 
The admirable King David in volume 7 matches John Hyrcanus in volume 13; and so on. 
See the outline below. 

Now, if we pursue the same sort of structure in the Life, an appendix to the Antiquities, 
we find remarkable parallels. As in the Antiquities, they are not precise, but they seem 
compelling nonetheless. 

Let us begin with the extremities. Life 1-12 and 414-30 both concern Josephus’ family 
and personal relationships. His brother (§§ 8, 419) and children (§§ 5, 426-27), for ex- 
ample, appear only in these sections. Priesthood and temple come to the fore in both 
places (§§ 1-2, 418-19). Josephus mentions his anonymous accusers in both (§§ 6, 416- 
17, 424). If we extend the opening section to §§ 1-29, then both opening and closing take 
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Prologue (1.1-26) 


PART I: First Temple (Ant. 1-10) 
A. The Lawgiver’s Establishment of the Constitution (1-4) 
Antecedents: Creation to the deaths of Isaac and Rebecca; Abraham the first convert (vol. 1)—in Mesopotamia 
Antecedents: Jacob and Esau to the Exodus (vol. 2) 
The Judean constitution: summary of priestly laws (vol. 3) 
Forty years in desert, rebellion to the death of Moses; summary of the law as constitution (vol. 4) 
B. First Phase: senate, kings, and high priests of Eli’s descent (5-8) 
Conquest of Canaan under Joshua (vol. 5) 
Conflicts with Philistines under Samuel and Saul (vol. 6) 
Zenith of the first monarchy: the reign of David (vol. 7) 
The reign of Solomon and division of the kingdom (vol. 8) 
C. Second Phase: decline through corruption of the constitution (9-10) 
Problems with neighbors to the fall of the Northern Kingdom (vol. 9) 
CENTRAL PANEL: Fall of the first Temple; the priest-prophet Jeremiah and 
prophet Daniel assert the Judean God’s control of affairs and predict the 
Roman era. Decisive proof of the Judean code’s effectiveness. 


PART II: Second Temple (Ant. 11-20) 
A. Re-establishment of the aristocracy through the glorious Hasmonean 
house; its decline (11-13) 
Return of Jews under Cyrus to Alexander the Great (vol. 11) 
Successful interaction with the Ptolemaic world from the death of Alexander; 
translation of the LXX; Tobiad story; the Hasmonean revolt (vol. 12) 
Zenith of the Hasmonean dynasty with John Hyrcanus; monarchy and decline to the 
death of Alexandra (vol. 13) 
B. Monarchy writ large: Herod (14-17) 
The end of the Hasmoneans; Roman intervention in Judea; Herod’s rise to power; 
benefits to the Judeans (vol. 14) 
Herod’s conquest of Jerusalem; building projects and dedication of Temple (vol. 15) 
Herod at the peak of his power; his domestic conflicts (vol. 16) 
The end of Herod’s life; his son Archelaus (vol. 17) 
C. World-wide effectiveness of the Judean constitution (18-20) 
Judea becomes a province; Judeans in Rome; Roman rule to Agrippa I; Herod’s descendants; Gaius’ plan fails 
and he is punished; Asinaeus and Anilaeus in Babylonia (vol. 18); 
Detailed description of Gaius’ punishment; promotion of Claudius; career of Agrippa I; the Roman 
constitutional crisis; Judeans in Alexandria (vol. 19) 
From the death of Agrippa I to the eve of the revolt; the conversion of Adiabene’s royal house in Mesopotamia; 
causes of the revolt; concluding remarks (vol. 20) 


Epilogue (20.259-68) 


place in Jerusalem and Rome, whereas the intervening body of the work is set in Galilee. 
The only two occurrences of the phrase “render an account” (uméxo ASyov) occur in the 
opening story of Josephus’ political life (§§ 13-6) and in the last segment of that narrative 
(§§ 408-9). In both cases, Nero is the one to whom the account must be rendered, by per- 
sons whom Josephus favors. The adjective “last” or “ultimate” (Eoxatos) appears only at 
§§ 18 and 409. 

The noun “provision” (or “forethought, thoughtful care”: tpdovoia) is a thematic term 
in the Life as in the Antiquities. But normally in the Life it concerns Josephus’ provision 
for the Galilee. Only twice—in bookend fashion—does it have a divine subject, referring 
to God’s watchful care over Josephus. He is providentially rescued from the sea at § 15, 
and from his accusers at § 425. Josephus also speaks of the personal dangers he faced 
(with kivSuvevoo) at the beginning and end (§§ 14, 416), as occasionally elsewhere. 

In the opening story of Josephus’ political career (§§ 13-6), Josephus goes to Rome in 
behalf of his priestly colleagues, but never actually sees Nero. Instead, he receives the 
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requested benefit (evepyeoia) from the emperor’s wife, Poppea (§ 16). This is remarkable 
in part because, although the noun “benefit” occurs in one other place (§ 60), the corre- 
sponding verb (evepyetécs) occurs only at the end of the narrative (§ 429), and in connec- 
tion with the benefits of another emperor’s wife: Domitia Longina. It is conspicuous that 
Josephus should deal with emperors’ wives and their favors toward him at the beginning 
and end of his narrative. 

At both the opening and close of the central story (§§ 27, 412), and only in those 
places, Josephus explicitly refers the audience to the Judean War for a precise account. 

Josephus devotes two digressions to his literary adversary Iustus of Tiberias: near the 
beginning (§§ 36-42) and near the end (§§ 336-67) of the book. The first digression is 
informal and unannounced, but may count as a digression because it is noticeably dispro- 
portionate in his crisp summary of factions at Tiberias. The latter is a formal, announced 
digression. In Iustus’ case, there are also secondary panels, so to speak, completing the 
story near the end of the book. Justus’ final actions in the revolt are described at §§ 390- 
93, 410. Josephus’ language in the earlier and later Justus passages has numerous thematic 
and verbal parallels: bent on “revolutionary activities” (§§ 36, 391: vecotépwv Tpayya- 
toov); Iustus’ alleged bid to manufacture power for himself, to become Galilean general 
(§§ 36, 391-93); the Tiberians “proceed toward weapons” (6 oTrAa Xcoprjoat) because of 
Iustus (a phrase occurring only at §§ 31, 391); Iustus’ alleged conflict with King Agrippa 
II (§§ 39, 355-56); sarcasm concerning Iustus’ education and literary talent (§§ 40, 336, 
340); Iustus has written up an account “of these things” (§ 40: Thv lotopiav Tav Tpay_G- 
Tov TOUTEV avaypadety; § 336: THY TEpl TOUTHV TPAyUATEIaV yeypadota); and Iustus’ 
attack on villages belonging to the Decapolis cities (§§ 42, 431-42; cf. 410). 

Josephus’ chief rival in the narrative, loannes of Gischala, is introduced at §§ 43-5, in 
a more or less favorable way, then at §§ 70-6, where he has turned rebel leader and begun 
to engage in mischievous opposition. His final bits of mischief come at §§ 315-16, where 
he advises that two of the Jerusalem delegates should go back to accuse Josephus, who 
has become alarmingly successful, in Jerusalem. Josephus leaves him outwitted and 
cowed, in his native Gischala (§ 372). 

When Josephus first approaches Tiberias in the narrative, he establishes himself at a 
village “four stadia from Tiberias” called Bethmaus (§ 64). For his last major conflict with 
Tiberias, he again sets himself up at a village four stadia from Tiberias (§ 322). 

Early on in the Galilean narrative, after he has surveyed the political situation, Josephus 
writes to Jerusalem for confirmation of his mandate (§§ 62-3). Near the end of his 
Galilean campaign, he writes again and receives confirmation of his mandate (§ 309; cf. 
266-68). 

An important episode in the early narrative involves the plundering and burning of 
Herod Antipas’ palace in Tiberias, after which Josephus entrusts the plundered furnish- 
ings to Capella’s group (§§ 64-9). The incident is recalled near the end of the narrative, 
when Josephus is interrogated—as a stalling tactic, convenient for the narrative—in 
Tiberias as to the whereabouts of the plunder, and Capella’s group acknowledge their 
possession of it (§ 296). 

Josephus offers moralistic summaries of his virtuous command at § 80 and at § 259, in 
both cases noting that he left women unmolested (aviBpiotos). 

As Shaye Cohen (1979:81-2) has noted—with an entirely different conclusion, since 
he does not discuss this concentric structure—the Life includes two lengthy and strikingly 
similar accounts of a Tiberian revolt from Josephus’ leadership: at §§ 85-103 and 271- 
308 (or -335, a continuation of the same struggle). These lengthy episodes are roughly 
one quarter and three quarters of the way through the narrative, thus serving as pillars of 
the concentric pattern. The first begins (§ 85) with Ioannes’ arrival in Tiberias for “the 
care of the body,” ostensibly, at the nearby springs (1 Tov ocdpatos bepatteia). The only 
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other occurrence of this phrase comes at the end of the second revolt, when Josephus turns 
to the same diversion (§ 329). Both revolts depend upon Ioannes of Gischala (§§ 85-7, 
292, 304). In both, Josephus is warned by one Silas, concerning whom he claims to have 
spoken earlier—even at the first occurrence (§§ 89, 272)! There are only two references 
to a stadium (in the sense of a place rather than as a measure) in the Life, one in the first 
Tiberian revolt (§ 92) and one in the second (§ 331). In both stories, Josephus addresses 
the people of Tiberias (§§ 93-4, 297) and then flees Tiberias by boat, via a secret passage 
to the lake, retreating to Tarichea (§§ 96, 304). Only twice does Josephus use the verb 
“select” (emAéyco) in the Life: both times it refers to choosing armed soldiers in Tiberias, 
once in each account (§§ 95, 321). At the conclusion of both stories, Josephus empha- 
sizes that he had to dissuade the enraged Gaileans from attacking Ioannes (§§ 97-100, 
305-8; cf. 368-89), who had retired to Gischala (§§ 101, 308). 

A comparison with War 2.614-25, significantly, shows that the Life has divided among 
two or three distinct episodes what the War had presented as a single complex of events 
in Tiberias. The first part of War’s story (2.614-19) provides a fairly close match to the 
first Tiberian revolt in the Life (§§ 85-103). But in the conclusion of that story, Josephus 
deals with Ioannes’ threat by gathering the names of his followers and threatening their 
families and property if they would not yield to him (War 2.624-25). This produces thou- 
sands of defections from Ioannes and leads directly to the delegation episode (War 2.626): 
deprived of his following, Ioannes turns to Jerusalem for support against Josephus. The 
parallel story in the Life, concerning the rounding up of Ioannes’ followers, occurs only 
near the end (§§ 369-72), after the delegation from Jerusalem has come and failed, and 
long after the first Tiberian revolt (§§ 85-103). Here Josephus could not have dispensed 
with Ioannes’ followers as early as Life 103, after the first Tiberian revolt, because he has 
much more to say about this character in the Life. This bifurcation of a single conflict 
suggests that Josephus has deliberately created a concentric pattern. 

The clearest test of the proposed concentric pattern must lie in the central panel itself. 
If we search around the middle section of the Life’s 430 paragraphs for a fulcrum, we find 
in §§ 208-9 the divine revelation to Josephus, in a dream, that keeps him in Galilee in 
spite of his desire to return to Jerusalem after the delegation has been sent. This is the 
only such revelation in the Life: 


208 During that night I observed a wonderful sort of dream. For when I retired to bed, sorrowful and 
disturbed because of what had been written, 209 a certain one standing over me appeared to say: 
“Look, you who are hurting: calm your mind! Let go of all fear! For the matters about which you are 
now sorrowful will produce greatness and the highest fortune in every respect. You will set right not 
only these matters, but many others as well. Do not exhaust yourself, but remember that you must also 
make war against the Romans.” 


It can hardly be a coincidence that this revelatory dream is so similar to the one at the end 
of War 3 (3.350-54), in which God prevents Josephus from taking his own life on the 
ground that he still has a grand mission remaining in his future. Since Josephus has a great 
investment in his ability to interpret revelatory dreams, this episode in the Life must be 
significant indeed. 

The decisive proof that this panel serves as a fulcrum for the book lies in the para- 
graphs immediately preceding (§§ 204-7) and following (§§ 210-11) the dream. They are 
somewhat repetitive, both dealing with Josephus’ intention to leave Galilee (even after the 
revelation) and the hysterical reaction of the Galilean populace to this news. These para- 
graphs also use four key terms in chiastic construction, that is: they occur in one order in 
the preceding section and in reverse order in the section following the dream. Working 
out from the center, the terms are: “women and children” (§§ 207, 210); “they were beg- 
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ging” (ikeTetai, ikéeTevov; §§ 206, 210); “leave them in the lurch” (EykataAiteiv; §§ 205, 
210); and “their territory” (thv xdpav avtcsv; §§ 205, 210). 

The conclusion seems unavoidable that Josephus has built into the Life, as the Antiqui- 
ties, a concentric pattern. Admittedly, the matching pairs are not always in perfect se- 
quence. Still, it is hard to deny that he has tried to enhance the symmetry of both compo- 
sitions in this way. 


Ill. Survey of Scholarship and Issues 


When critical scholars of the late nineteenth century first considered the occasion and 
purpose of Josephus’ Life, they determined that Josephus wrote it because Justus (Justus) 
of Tiberias had attacked him and his Judean War in a rival history of the period. Iustus’ 
work no longer exists, but it is mentioned by Josephus (Life 40-2, 336-67), by a number 
of church fathers dependent upon Josephus, and by the much later Patriarch of 
Constantinople mentioned above, Photius (ca. 820-900+ CE), who seems to have been 
among the last to know Josephus’ and Iustus’ works independently (Bibi. 33). lustus was 
well educated in Greek language and culture (Life 40) and reputedly boasted that his ac- 
count of the revolt was the more reliable (§ 359). Josephus felt compelled to respond, ac- 
cording to the theory, and so published his defensive autobiography as a supplement to 
his Antiquities. Over time, critics have refined this analysis, to account for the problems 
it creates. Nevertheless, it remains the starting point in almost all research. Some recent 
work suggests a new direction, however, which I shall develop after a consideration of 
Josephus’ literary context. 

The basic hypothesis was sponsored by Emil Schiirer (1890) and Benedictus Niese 
(1896:227), two late nineteenth-century giants in the field. It was worked out in detail by 
Niese’s student Heinrich Luther in a 1910 dissertation, and again by Hans Drexler 
(1921:293-312) and Abraham Schalit (1933:67-95). The hypothesis was followed in its 
essential features by, among others, Gustav Hélscher (1916:1994), Richard Laqueur 
(1920:78, 83), Henry St. John Thackeray (1929:16-7), Matthias Gelzer (1952:89), R. J. 
H. Shutt (1961:6), the earlier Tessa Rajak (1973), David A. Barish (1978:64), an earlier 
Steve Mason (1991:316-24), and Uriel Rappaport (Parente/Sievers 1994:280-82). 

Although the historic support for this theory might suggest that it was self-evident, the 
scholars who developed it by no means thought that they were stating the obvious. 
Josephus does not say that Iustus’ account was his catalyst; he does not even confront 
Tustus until he is nearly finished his story, in a digression (Life 336). Rather, scholars 
thought that they had made a breakthrough by uncovering through ingenious detective 
work the ulterior motive that would best explain the peculiar features of the Life. These 
features were considered to be: the truncated scope of what claims to be an account of 
Josephus’ whole life (§ 430)—focusing, however, on the five or six months (December 
66 to May 67) of his Galilean campaign before Iotapata (Life 30-406); what seemed to be 
irreconcilable contradictions within the Life between Josephus’ claims to peaceful intent 
and his violent, rebellious activities and statements; and the many new details or contra- 
dictions vis-a-vis the parallel material of War 2. All three phenomena seemed best ex- 
plained as Josephus’ responses and concessions to his critic. 

Concretely, the explanation works as follows. Josephus introduces Iustus early and at 
some length (Life 36-42). In that passage, he mentions Iustus’ competing account of the 
war, blames the Tiberian and his brother for most of the problems in Galilee, and prom- 
ises to elaborate upon this “as the story unfolds” (§ 41). Not much later, Josephus’ chief 
opponent in Galilee, Ioannes of Gischala, wins over Iustus as his ally (§§ 87-8). One might 
hypothesize, therefore, that whenever Josephus attacks Ioannes and his associates, which 
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he does often, he is tacitly attacking Iustus’ account, which would have told Ioannes’ side 
of the story (Drexler 1925:304). When Josephus finally opens his formal digression on 
Iustus (§§ 336-67), and notes that Iustus’ work concerned “these things” (i.e., the events 
of the foregoing narrative), we should understand that he has been implicitly responding 
to Iustus all along. 

Scholars usually try to reconstruct Iustus’ charges against Josephus by examining the 
digression first of all. In that digression (§§ 340, 350), Josephus mentions Iustus’ accusa- 
tion that he and the Galileans were responsible for Tiberias’ revolt from King Agrippa II 
and Rome. Extrapolating from this charge, critics propose that in other passages where 
Josephus denies having been a tyrant (§§ 260, 302) or raises the specter of having be- 
trayed his country (§§ 129, 132, 140), he is also responding to Iustus. Iustus’ general 
charge was that, in spite of Josephus’ claims in the War that he and the other aristocrats 
opposed the revolt, he was himself the chief rebel in the region (Luther 1910:7). Given 
that Iustus appears to have been a highly educated and well-placed writer, his (recon- 
structed) account seemed to many scholars more credible than Josephus’. So this discov- 
ery that the Life was Josephus’ desperate response to him offered scholars a basis for 
reconstructing the historical Josephus, whose many protestations of peaceful intent now 
seemed like a whitewashing of his true rebel past after the fact. 

Having established that Josephus wrote to refute Iustus, one was then free to read the 
entire Life as if in a mirror, reconstructing Iustus’ other charges from what Josephus af- 
firms and denies. For example, he now admits that he was ordered by the Jerusalem as- 
sembly to tear down the animal images in the palace of Herod Antipas, a rebellious action 
not mentioned in the War. He now concedes that at first he had good relations with the 
notorious rebel Ioannes of Gischala (§§ 43-4, 86), who had appeared as a complete knave 
in the War. He even allows that Ioannes was an old and close acquaintance of the eminent 
Jerusalem leader Simon son of Gamaliel (§§ 189-91). Iustus must have reported on 
Josephus’ two priestly companions, sent with him to govern Galilee (§ 29), whom 
Josephus had conveniently neglected in War’s account of his appointment as general. 
Tustus must also have reported that the belligerent Josephus attacked neighboring Syrian 
cities (§ 81), that he authorized the building of Gischala’s walls from the sale of stolen 
imperial grain (§§ 72-3), and even that he was a rapist—since Josephus insists that he left 
every woman unmolested (§ 80). Luther concludes that Iustus must have given Domitian 
a very bad impression of Josephus (Luther 1910:82), and that the emperor might even 
have executed him; we do not know how or when Josephus died. 

Although the standard hypothesis might appear to make sense in general terms, a num- 
ber of considerations undermine its persuasive power. First come the structural issues. 
Inasmuch as this reading provides an entirely new motive for the Life, it makes the rela- 
tionship between that work and the Antiquities merely coincidental: they were published 
together only because they were completed at about the same time (so Luther 1910:7). 
Such a coincidence would not, however, do justice to the more organic connections we 
have observed above. Indeed, this hypothesis makes the actual shape of the Life a puzzle. 
For if Josephus had intended the work as a response to scurrilous attacks, we should have 
expected him (following his usual practice, e.g., War 1.1-30; Ant. 1.1-26; Apion 1.1-5) to 
say so in an introduction. That introduction, however, comes only in the late digression: 
“IT want to go through a few points against Iustus” (Life 336). By contrast, the introduc- 
tion that Josephus supplies for the entire Life, in Ant. 20.262-67, does not mention Justus. 
Further, the standard hypothesis in most iterations (e.g., Schiirer-Vermes 1.54; Rajak 
1973:354) is forced to dismiss as mere window-dressing—added to create the illusion of 
a full life story—what Josephus himself signals as crucial: his ancestry (Life 1-12; cf. 
Ant. 20.266). 

Josephus’ historical situation in relation to Iustus poses equally difficult problems. 
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Above all: Why should Josephus, in Rome of the 90s, be concerned about a charge that 
he had instigated revolt in Galilee of the late 60s? His reputation as a historian of the war 
already rested upon the fact that he was a captured enemy general (War 1.3). Although he 
implies throughout the War that he had opposed the revolt, he makes no secret of his 
activities as a (brilliant and resourceful) general fighting against Rome. He had also been 
imprisoned by Vespasian for two years as a captured enemy, then released into Flavian 
patronage. So where is the threat to his reputation in the 90s? When scholars try to ex- 
plain this point, they tend to become opaque (Shutt 1961:6): 


Josephus was made out to be a traitor, a tyrant, and the cause of the outbreak of the war. Such a work 
needed refuting immediately, in view of the potential danger to Josephus’ literary fame; moreover, in 
Domitian’s principate, literary men were not very popular and had to be above suspicion. 


This is difficult to match with the text or with probable conditions under Domitian. If 
Josephus had been a tyrant over—or a traitor to—the Judeans, why should the Romans 
have cared, especially if the Romans in question were the sympathetic audience who had 
read his War and stayed with him through the twenty volumes of the Antiquities? And 
how could Justus have plausibly charged him as both a chief instigator of the war against 
Rome and a betrayer of the Judeans to Rome? Further, while it may be true that Domitian 
was suspicious of Roman “literary men,” it is hard to see how Josephus could have placed 
himself “above suspicion” by denying what was obviously true: that he had played a lead- 
ing role in the Judean revolt. 

Then there are specific problems of interpretation and rhetorical intent. I give three ex- 
amples. First, when Josephus reports his claim to the Tiberians that he had been sent by 
the Jerusalem assembly to demolish the furnishings from Antipas’ palace that contained 
animal forms (§ 65), scholars generally take this at face value, as a clue to his “rebel” 
aims. They do not observe that the preceding narrative contains no mention of such a com- 
mand from the Jerusalem assembly, that this directive would be out of keeping with the 
spirit of what has gone before, and most importantly that Josephus prefaces this encoun- 
ter with the phrase “I started saying that... 2’ I submit that he relates this incident delib- 
erately (not as a concession to Iustus), to demonstrate his resourcefulness in cleverly win- 
ning over the mob by appealing to their sentiments (cf. §§ 22, 141-42). He invented this 
command. Note his uncomfortable dilemma when another faction pre-empts him (§§ 66- 
9). Second, whereas scholars generally assume that Josephus mentions the charges of 
tyranny (above) because he was compelled to do so by Justus’ account, it seems to me 
more likely that, knowing these to be stock charges against political figures, he crafts them 
for his opponents, just as he crafts plausible speeches even for opponents in the War, to 
create a plausible narrative. Similarly, third, tracing Josephus’ insistence that he did not 
violate women (§ 80) to a charge made by Iustus ignores the context: Josephus himself 
raises the prospect of his “illicit yearnings” and boasts that he [sc. unlike any other mili- 
tary commander] was able to keep them in check. This appears to be positive boasting, 
against the general expectations of a young man with his power, not apologetic. 

A final and fatal problem is that, in any case, the Life does not live up to the task of 
responding to Justus. If the Tiberian had made accusations that placed Josephus in some 
jeopardy, and if this was Josephus’ response, then he was in deep trouble. Rather than 
taking up contentious points from the War and arguing them closely, in the style of the 
Apion, he shows here a cavalier disregard for facts. This carelessness begins with his 
ancestry (§§ 1-6) and continues unabated. To make matters worse, the Life is filled with 
apparently gratuitous contradictions of the War. It seems rather that Josephus expects the 
same trusting audience that he had for the Antiquities, who are prepared to accept what he 
says without careful investigation. He shows no awareness of being subject to a criticism 
that truly threatens him. 
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Some of these concerns were addressed by Richard Laqueur in his intricate reconstruc- 
tion of Josephus’ life (1920). Laqueur’s general aim was to overturn the source-critical 
extremism then current in classical studies by offering a new paradigm for understanding 
inconsistencies in Josephus and other authors: they are not the result of mindless source- 
copying but rather of ordinary human (“biographical”) development. The first part of his 
book examined Josephus’ different accounts of his own career in the War and Life, which 
had to be explained on the basis of personal growth and not sources (pp. 1-127); the sec- 
ond part applied this result to the relationship between War and Ant. 14. In both cases, it 
is a question of Josephus’ own “coloring” according to his changing perspectives, not of 
new sources. 

Laqueur’s analysis of the Life began with the premise that this work must have served 
some pressing need, which could not be found in Josephus’ Roman career long after the 
war. Iustus’ detailed exposé of his Galilean activities would have been no threat in the 90s 
(Laqueur 1920:122). Laqueur reasoned, therefore, that the kernel of the Life must have 
been composed when Josephus’ conduct was still a burning issue—namely: while he was 
still in Galilee in 67 CE. Rather than responding to Iustus’ much later criticisms, this early 
report must have responded to complaints made by the Galileans under his control, led by 
his rival Ioannes of Gischala, to the Jerusalem authorities (Laqueur 1920:121). This 
Greek-language administrative report (Rechenschaftsbericht) began with what is now Life 
28 and is still discernible in many other passages of the book. It is this base that gives our 
present Life its peculiar content: the original report had nothing to do with Justus; the 
digression against Iustus and the other references to him were added in for the final edi- 
tion of the Life, which appeared with a second edition of the Antiquities. 

Having discovered this early source for the Life, as he thought, Laqueur concluded that 
a reconstruction of it would provide the best evidence for the historical Josephus. Through 
a detailed comparison of the Life and the War, he developed the following account of 
Josephus’ biography (Laqueur 1920:79, 247-78): 

1. The young aristocrat Josephus, supportive of peaceful Roman rule, was initially 
sent with a priestly team to Galilee in order to disarm and pacify rebellious anti- 
Jerusalemite—not yet anti-Roman—factions of the population (Life 29). But soon after 
his arrival in Galilee, the other two members of the team left and Josephus, quickly sens- 
ing an opportunity for personal power, remained. He first struck a diplomatic deal with 
the Galilean “bandits” to leave the populace alone (Life 77-8), but then gradually came to 
identify with their outlook. Within the space of a few months, he transformed himself into 
a rebel leader (hence the charges at Life 260, 302), with a personal bodyguard of some 
3000 bandits (Laqueur 1920:109; cf. Life 213). As an aristocrat turned tyrant, he was now 
in much the same position as Ioannes of Gischala, who had become his chief competitor 
(Laqueur 1920:108-9). 

2. Many Galileans were distressed by Josephus’ tyranny. Most obviously, the 
Tiberians’ various appeals for rescue—first to Ioannes of Gischala (Life 87), then to King 
Agrippa II (Life 155, 158), then to the Jerusalem authorities (Life 283, 331)—show that 
they were more concerned with removing Josephus than they were with any political pro- 
gram (Laqueur 1920:117-18). The Galileans complained to Jerusalem. 

3. In response to the Galilean complaints and the delegation sent from Jerusalem to 
remove him, Josephus wrote the self-justifying statement of affairs mentioned above for 
the Jerusalem authorities, in which he tried to show that he had effectively pacified the 
Galilee. He wrote this somewhat before the Romans had arrived on the scene, therefore 
early in 67. In the end, he was confirmed in his post, but mainly because he was impos- 
sible to dislodge with the bandits at his disposal. Soon after his confirmation, the internal 
Galilean-Jerusalem struggle that he had been sent to resolve developed into full-fledged 
war with Rome, and Josephus promptly surrendered at Iotapata. There his sympathies 
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changed yet again as he naturally saw his best chances in supporting Rome. 

4. Josephus first reworked his Galilean administrative report after the conclusion of 
the revolt for his propagandistic Greek War, the first edition of which he completed be- 
tween 75 and 79 CE. He wrote this, according to Laqueur, as an instrument of imperial 
foreign policy, to dissuade the Parthians and their would-be allies from any thought of 
challenging Rome. While adapting the Galilean account for this new purpose, he adjusted 
many details. He now presented himself as an appointed general from the start, thus 
falsely implicating the Jerusalem leadership in the original prosecution of the war in or- 
der to protect his reputation (i.e., he had merely been a faithful servant of his government). 
He also took every opportunity to honor his new patrons King Agrippa IJ and Titus, for 
example by positively revising his view of Agrippa’s favored city Tiberias (Laqueur 
1920:79-81, 117). 

5. By the time he came to write the Antiquities, which was completed at the height of 
Domitian’s terror in 93, Josephus had allegedly long since lost his imperial favor and, now 
under the patronage of Epaphroditus, was free to criticize both Agrippa II and the city of 
Tiberias. Laqueur understands Epaphroditus’ interest in Josephus to have been mainly 
commercial: after the war, there must have been much curiosity among the Romans about 
these defeated Judeans and so Epaphroditus backed Josephus as his chief authority on 
things Judean. In the very Jewish Antiquities, therefore, Josephus was free to revert to his 
nationalistic instincts after the prodigality of his Rome-loving period. It was at this same 
time that Josephus inserted such anti-Agrippan passages as War 2.602-8, while preparing 
a second edition of that work. Laqueur notes Josephus’ apparent intention at the end of 
the Antiquities (20.259) to write about the war (Laqueur 1920:78). 

6. Since, however, the Life as we have it presupposes the death of Agrippa, and since 
Laqueur accepted Photius’ dating of that event to 100 CE, the Life could not have ap- 
peared with the first edition of Antiquities. Laqueur found a solution to this problem in 
the apparent double ending of Antiquities (20.259, 267), which he again saw as evidence 
of a second edition. It was only with this revised Antiquities, written after 100 CE, that 
Josephus published the extant Life—itself now a third or fourth edition of the original 
Galilean report. To introduce the Life, Josephus splices in a second ending to the Antig- 
uities (20.259-66), which now appears first—just before the date of 93 CE (Ant. 20.267)! 

7. According to this scenario, Josephus wrote the new Life because of Iustus’ chal- 
lenge, just as the traditional view holds. The work of that more capable writer was no 
doubt appealing to Epaphroditus and his circle, Laqueur argued, and so it put Josephus’ 
livelihood in peril. In his vulnerable new circumstances, he had to present himself as the 
most authentic representative of Jewish tradition. Therefore, he not only takes over his 
old Galilean defense but prefaces it with strong statements about his deeply Jewish pedi- 
gree and education, which culminate in a statement of allegiance to the Pharisees (Life 1- 
12). Josephus also laces the new work with responses to Justus, most obviously adding 
the digression (Life 336-67). 

A proper response to Laqueur’s ingenious work would require a volume commensurate 
with his own, and many others have done the job (see the summary in Cohen 1979:18- 
21). Without debating here his interpretations of individual passages, which he exploits 
without the burden of context, we simply note that his study creates more problems than 
it solves. Although he deals effectively with the need for a stimulus for Josephus to write 
about his career, he does so only at the cost of his otherwise prized principle of Josephus’ 
intelligence as an author. Thackeray and Schalit have shown that the Life as we have it is 
a stylistic and conceptual unity, and I would insist on the same point (see “Structure” 
above). Finally, the entire substructure of Laqueur’s analysis—War as Roman propaganda, 
Photius’ dating of Agrippa’s death, a late Antiquities-Life expressing new commitment to 
Judaism, a radical change of patronage between War and Antiquities, Antiquities’ “double 
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ending,” Josephus’ putative embarrassment over the War—is at the very least open to 
serious doubt. 

Most of these problems apply also to Thackeray’s and Gelzer’s efforts to refine 
Laqueur’s hypothesis: Thackeray by making the Galilean account Aramaic (1929:18-9), 
Gelzer by making it a preliminary sketch (UToyvnua) written for the Romans while 
Josephus was their prisoner in Judea (Gelzer 1952:88). 

If Laqueur’s reasons and detailed proposals have not won the day in subsequent schol- 
arship, his astute critique of the standard theory still requires a response. One must ex- 
plain the role that Iustus plays in the work as a whole and why Josephus wrote. 

The other landmark study of the Life in the twentieth century was Shaye Cohen’s 
(1979). Cohen’s ultimate aim was to reconstruct Josephus’ career in Galilee (Cohen 
1979:1). He tried to do so by first critically examining War and Life with a view to ex- 
plaining the relationship between them. His work is marked by the sound historical prin- 
ciple that one can only use literary sources for historical reconstruction when one has a 
firm grasp of their aims and tendencies. 

After an exemplary history of scholarship, Cohen turns to Ant. 1-12, to examine 
Josephus’s use of sources where his (biblical) originals—more or less—can be checked. 
He concludes that Josephus followed contemporary taste in recasting the language of his 
sources while preserving essential content, and in preferring thematic to chronological 
arrangement, although Josephus is inconsistent on all fronts. With respect to the parallels 
between War 1-2 and Ant. 13-20, Cohen finds various kinds of relationship: in Ant. 13- 
14, abundant verbal agreement shows that Josephus revises War, while also consulting 
again War’s original sources in places; in Ant. 15-16, however, Josephus mainly reverts to 
the chronological source for his thematic portrait in War without using War directly; in 
Ant. 17 he uses both the original source and the War; in Ant. 18-20 he incorporates much 
“extraneous material” to fill out the twenty volumes (Cohen 1979:59), while still consult- 
ing both the War and its sources. 

Having charted the ways in which Josephus typically uses other sources, which match 
his re-use of his own material (Cohen 1979:65), Cohen finds in the War-Life parallels 
much the same relationship as between War and Ant. 15-16: Life is not a revision of War 
but reverts directly to a chronological account that War had already modified for thematic 
reasons. Cohen’s decisive arguments are as follows. The War and the Life exhibit almost 
no verbal agreement, and this counts against borrowing. The Life has “no thematic order 
of any kind” (Cohen 1979:70) and its arrangement “makes no sense on any grounds” 
(Cohen 1979:74), whereas War clearly orders its material according to the themes, 
“Josephus the ideal general” and Josephus as victor over all domestic opposition (stasis; 
Cohen 1979:69-73, 91-100). The sequence of the War can be explained as a thematic 
revision of a Life-like chronology, whereas the chronology of the Life cannot be explained 
as a methodical revision of War (Cohen 1979:76). And one can understand much of War’s 
content (e.g., Josephus’ huge standing army and stereotypical picture of the villainous 
Ioannes) as enhancements of a Life-like narrative much more easily than the reverse— 
Life’s reworking of War to create a small brigand-army for Josephus and a softer portrait 
of Ioannes (Cohen 1979:78). 

One must choose, Cohen concludes, between a theory that Josephus simply retold the 
story of War with great carelessness fifteen years later and one that has him artfully adapt- 
ing a written account with the sequence of the Life for the War and then reverting to the 
original annalistic sequence in the Life itself (Cohen 1979:77). Preferring the latter option 
on the analogy of Ant. 15-16, Cohen supports the hypothesis of an early kernel to the Life, 
a UTOUVNLa Composed—in typical historiographical fashion—as rough notes for the War. 
It was recalled into service after Iustus’ provocation. In positing an early core of the Life, 
therefore, Cohen agrees with Laqueur, Thackeray, and Gelzer, among others. 
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Why, then, did Josephus rewrite this utéyvnya to accompany the Antiquities between 
93 and 95? Cohen begins with the important observation that by Roman standards the 
Life would qualify as genuine autobiography in spite of its lack of proportion. Its presen- 
tation of Josephus’ deeds and character (780s) would fit with other known biographies 
and autobiographies of the period—by Nicolaus, Plutarch, Suetonius, Tacitus (Agricola)— 
which similarly focused on some period of the subject’s public career in order to display 
his character (Cohen 1979:101-9). But why now, in conjunction with the Antiquities? 

In accord with the common view, Cohen sees Iustus’ provocation as the decisive stimu- 
lus for the Life (Cohen 1979:126-28). But he deduces from the digression that Josephus’ 
character, more than the War narrative, was the object of Iustus’ attack, which was 
grounded in Josephus’ behavior toward Iustus’ home city of Tiberias. Cohen proposes fur- 
ther that after Agrippa’s death in 92, when Tiberias was added to the province of Judea, 
the Tiberians would naturally have moved to plead for a restoration of their city’s former 
(pre-Agrippan) status, on a par with their old rival Sepphoris. The chief obstacle to such 
recognition would have been Tiberias’ role in the revolt, in contrast to Sepphoris’ submis- 
sion. Loyal son Iustus would then have had good reason to publish his history of the war 
at just this point, not because he had feared contradiction by Agrippa as Josephus claims 
(Life 359-60) but in order to explain away Tiberias’ behavior by blaming the famous 
Josephus. He was the one who incited the peaceful citizens to revolt (Cohen 1979:137- 
40)! 

Largely because of his vanity, Cohen proposes, Josephus felt compelled to respond to 
Tustus’ charge (Cohen 1979:139-40). Though his behavior in Galilee would have had no 
interest for most Roman readers, it might well have been important to the newly influen- 
tial Yavnean rabbis, whom Iustus may have been trying to court simultaneously in Tiberias’ 
behalf. This (putative) competition for rabbinic attention might have provided the real 
stimulus for Josephus’ response, though Cohen admits uncertainty as to Josephus’ exact 
motive (Cohen 1979:239). 

A major contribution of Cohen’s study is his insistence that, although Iustus’ challenge 
provided an occasion for Josephus’ response, Josephus had many other fish to fry in the 
Life. After locating numerous passages in which the themes of Josephus’ response to 
Iustus are visible, Cohen identifies five other themes which “may or may not be” re- 
sponses to Iustus (Cohen 1979:144) and turn out not to be (169-70). These are: Josephus’ 
pedigree; Josephus and the Pharisees; Josephus fought the Romans; Josephus was pro- 
Roman; and Philip son of Iacimus. Cohen can see no way to unite all of these “disparate 
elements” in the Life (Cohen 1979:169). 

Of these five extraneous themes, the most important—because Cohen sees it as the 
main link between Life and Antiquities—concerns Josephus and the Pharisees. Cohen 
supports his argument that the Yavnean rabbis were one audience for the Life with the 
claim that Antiquities already presents a “nationalistic” and “religious-Pharisaic view- 
point” (Cohen 1979:148-51), emphasizing both the importance of Torah piety and the 
peerless influence of the Pharisees. Cohen then understands Josephus’ alleged commit- 
ment to the Pharisees in Life 12 and alleged praise of Simon son of Gamaliel in Life 192— 
both implicit appeals to the Yavnean rabbis—as the explanation of the pro-Pharisaic bias 
of Antiquities. Flatly rejecting Photius’ dating of Agrippa’s death (contrast Laqueur), 
Cohen needs to find a plausible connection between the Antiquities of 93 and the Life 
that appeared shortly after it; he finds the connection in this religious-Pharisaic appeal. 

Cohen’s reconstruction of Josephus’ Galilean career need not detain us. Suffice it to 
say that he does not simply prefer either War or Life, even critically, but poses historical 
questions and then tries to find plausible solutions that explain both accounts. 

Of the more recent attempts to explain the Life, I shall mention three. Tessa Rajak’s 
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1983 book and 1987 essay (in Feldman/Hata 1987) revise her earlier, more conventional 
view—that Life was “cast in the form of a reply to Iustus” (1973: 354)—by proposing 
that only the digression replies to Justus. She now thinks that the rest of the Life addresses 
the concerns of the surviving Jewish aristocracy in the diaspora. They would have wanted 
to know whether the revolt was necessary in the first place and, if it was, whether the 
moderates could not have maintained control (1983:154). Thus, Josephus’ conspicuous 
preoccupation with the delegation sent to replace him (Life 189-335) is understandable: 
his detailed treatment allows him to confront the question of his leadership, to show why 
the revolt took the course that it did in spite of the moderates’ best efforts. 

Per Bilde’s 1988 study of all facets of Josephus takes the opposite view. Bilde force- 
fully supports the proposals of Cohen and especially Rajak, that the response to Justus is 
of strictly limited concern in the Life (Bilde 1988:108-9). Bilde’s novelty lies in his com- 
mon-sense proposition that the Life should be read first and foremost in its literary con- 
text, which presents it as an autobiography aimed at demonstrating the unique credentials 
of the author (Bilde 1988:110-11). This is the point from which I shall depart below. 

A 1994 article by Jerome Neyrey examines the Life against the background of the rhe- 
torical encomium. After surveying the prescriptions for creating encomia in the 
progymnasmata—handbooks for grammar school students about to enter the highest level 
of rhetorical education (Neyrey 1994:178-88)—Neyrey argues that the Life contains “all 
and only” the ingredients of encomium (Neyrey 1994:205). Because the Life aims at praise 
and blame, and because it presents the features of encomium in the same order as the 
progymnasmata (genealogy, birth, education, virtues), it is not merely encomiastic; it is a 
formal encomium (Neyrey 1994:205). Neyrey’s article contains much insight. The chief 
problem is that it does not connect the Life with the Antiquities or indeed with Josephus’ 
life and circumstances in general. 

The history of scholarship on the Life, then, is mainly the story of a struggle to deter- 
mine the role that Iustus of Tiberias played in Josephus’ composition. After a review of 
some relevant contexts for reading the Life, I shall take up again the question of the book’s 


purpose. 


IV. Historical and Literary Contexts 


To isolate even a few contexts for reading the Life, if they should appear to exclude oth- 
ers, would be to skew one’s interpretation. Here is an encomiastic autobiography set in 
Judean Galilee, written in Greek, published in Rome, concerning Josephus’ mandate from 
Jerusalem twenty-five years earlier, and filled with rhetorical commonplaces. As with 
most ancient texts, potentially illuminating parallels are limitless. Still, without some kind 
of contextual orientation the modern reader is apt to apply inappropriate criteria or anach- 
ronistic assumptions to this text. 

A formally balanced account of Josephus’ context would cover numerous social-his- 
torical and literary fields. Relevant social-historical contexts include, first, that provided 
by the local hereditary aristocracies in Rome and the Eastern Mediterranean, to which 
Josephus belonged (cf. Gleason in Potter/Mattingly 1999:67-84). Whether a state was con- 
stitutionally democratic, monarchical, or oligarchic, one expected to find at its head a 
social élite readily identifiable as the “nobility” or “leading men.” These men mainly 
inherited their wealth and prestige, even if they had to campaign for specific offices, and 
they alone enjoyed a full education. There was no significant middle class in ancient 
economies: the vast majority of the population had little education or material base, al- 
though the possibilities of social climbing varied with times and places. 

Because of this basic social structure, Greco-Roman education was not profession- or 
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task-oriented, but person-centered (Brunt 1975; Saller 1982:27-30, 99-103; Mattern 
1999:1-23). The ideal in Rome’ seems to have been the cultivation of morally excellent 
public figures, who normally came from prestigious families. Their personal character 
would allow them to govern effectively in any necessary role. Such men would typically 
serve a brief stint in the military, where they might even achieve some glory, and they 
would then progress through a series of magistracies, governorships, priesthoods, and 
other high civic responsibilities. Along the way, they would have occasion to hear many 
authors and speakers, and ample opportunity to practice their own rhetorical skills, which 
were the common currency of their class. In retirement they might themselves turn to 
composing memoirs, historical, or philosophical studies. These characteristics of Josephus’ 
aristocratic world were the very ones that Plato had found fault with in oligarchies, which 
always generated two distinct communities that hated and mistrusted each other: the rich 
leaders and the poor masses. Among the leaders there could be no proper training or 
specialization for specific tasks, “each wanting to be farmer, money-maker, and soldier 
all in one” (Resp. 8.552A). 

When, therefore, Josephus portrays himself as a precocious intellect and youthful devo- 
tee of philosophy, a priest serving in the temple, a wise statesman and governor, a judge, 
a champion swimmer and wrestler, an expert builder, a brave and resourceful general, and 
finally an industrious writer of history and autobiography, he is only embodying the 
aristocrat’s role in the world. This important observation runs counter to our assumption 
that a man would not be chosen as general unless he had some significant military train- 
ing behind him. Indeed, there is something very “Roman” about Josephus’ position ac- 
cording to the Life. Any official power (potestas) he may hold remains indistinct, its legal 
basis unarticulated. The struggle between him and Ioannes of Gischala is not settled on 
grounds remotely professional. The question is rather: Who has the trust (fides) of the 
people? The operative sentiment is that expressed by Virgil in relation to Augustus as 
Neptune (Aen. 1.157-62): 


As often when civil dissension has stirred a great crowd 

And the ignoble crowd grows ugly, its spirit roiled up, 

And now stones and torches go flying, while rage supplies arms, 
If by chance they lay eyes on a man of solid repute 

And prestige, they fall silent and stand with their ears pricked up 
Like dogs: he governs their anger and softens their wrath 

With his words. ... (trans. L. R. Lind) 


Although Josephus most often refers to himself as a general (otpatnyés), he is plainly 
much more than that: governor, chief magistrate, teacher, and supreme patron (evepyéts, 
§ 244; mpootatns, § 250). He quickly evolves from membership in a triumvirate (§ 29) 
to sole mastery of the region (§§ 244, 259). Essentially, he is “the man,” whose position 
is legitimized not by an office, but by the populace’s overwhelming affirmation of his 
virtue, prestige, and authority (auctoritas, on which see Galinsky 1996:10-41). 

Ideally, Roman aristocrats faced heavy responsibilities as patrons, who should exercise 
benevolent care for those in their charge on the model of the powerful father caring for 
his household. In the world of the upper class, friendship took on special significance, 


7 When I speak of Roman “aristocrats” I use the term loosely, for even in the republic it was the popular 
assembly (concilium plebis) alone that could pass laws. The senate’s aristocrats never ruled directly in the 
sense of holding the instruments of legislative power, but had to work by informal arrangement with the 
tribune of the people to introduce congenial legislation. This is quite different from the Judean situation, in 
which the priestly-aristocratic senate, according to Josephus, had sole responsibility for interpreting and ap- 
plying a written constitution. Nevertheless, it is hard to find a better word than the commonly used “aristo- 
crats” for the Roman upper class, with whom Josephus’ class has much in common. 
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with more formal connotations than we would associate with the term (Konstan 1997). 
Cicero’s Laelius on Friendship stresses the noble ideals of friendship against the back- 
ground of this more utilitarian norm. In any case, powerful friends (amici potentes) were 
expected to concern themselves with the welfare of less fortunate associates (not the truly 
poor), who took on unavoidable reciprocal obligations. Networks of “friends” became 
major political forces: to be within the circle of one prominent figure might well lead one 
into difficulties with another. In the same way, Josephus claims to have encountered prob- 
lems with the distinguished Simon son of Gamaliel because that man happened to be a 
close associate of Josephus’ enemy Ioannes of Gischala at the time (§ 192). Indeed, en- 
mity was taken as seriously as friendship: although clemency was a mark of aristocratic 
virtue, public figures had to ensure that enemies who might become a threat to the state 
were removed (Epstein 1982). These themes of friendship and enmity come through 
clearly in the letters of Cicero and Pliny, two Roman gentlemen a century and a half apart, 
and in Josephus’ dealings with others in the Life. 

Other social-historical contexts important for reading the Life include the complex 
phenomenon of “banditry” in the Roman world (Shaw 1984; Habinek 1998:69-87; 
Griinewald 1999), which is foreign to our experience but part of the backdrop to the Life. 
I refer the reader to the commentary on the relevant passages, beginning with Life 21. 
Finally, the particular historical geography of the Galilee, where Josephus’ story takes 
place, obviously needs investigation. In partial fulfillment of that need, I am pleased to be 
able to include in this volume an itemized survey of sites in the region by Mordechai 
Aviam of the Israel Antiquities Authority and Peter Richardson of the University of 
Toronto (Appendix A). Fuller studies of the Galilee attempt historical-archaeological syn- 
theses (Freyne 1980, Goodman 1983, Levine 1992, S. Schwartz in Parente/Sievers 1994, 
Horsley 1995, Meyers 1999). 

Since most of these contextual concerns relate to the entire Mediterranean world and 
are well represented in the secondary literature, I leave the reader to explore that litera- 
ture, a tiny fraction of which is cited ad hoc in the following commentary. Among the 
literary contexts relevant to Josephus’ Life, one might explore, inter alia, ancient rhetoric, 
the rise of Roman autobiography, advice to the public figure or statesman, and models for 
the military leader. Even though the secondary scholarship on these subjects is also ex- 
tensive, some issues that are germane for the reader of Josephus’ Life, especially in view 
of the history of research, deserve attention here. 


Rhetoric 


Aristotle defined rhetoric as “the faculty of discovering the possible means of persuasion 
in reference to any subject whatever” (Rhet. 1.2.1.1355B)—in short, the art of persuasion 
(cf. Quintilian, /nst. 2.15.3). He identified three typical situations for rhetoric: persuading 
judges concerning what happened in the past, in a court trial (forensic or judicial rheto- 
ric); persuading an assembly about what should be done in the future (deliberative rheto- 
ric); and persuading an audience about what was worthy of blame or praise, for example 
in funeral orations (demonstrative or epideictic rhetoric). Each situation called for some- 
what different emphases and techniques, though in all cases the goal was persuasion. 

If we consider Josephus’s relationship to rhetoric, four points need emphasis: the ver- 
satility of rhetorical argument; the ubiquity of rhetorical training, assumptions, and in- 
stincts; the importance of “character” in persuasion; and the role of antithesis or opposi- 
tion. 

Since rhetoric used every available means of persuasion “in reference to any subject 
whatever,” it quickly became apparent in ancient Athens, where democratic experiments 
rewarded persuasive expertise, that skilled orators could make any position seem plau- 
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sible: they could “make the weaker case appear the stronger” (Isocrates, Antid. 15; Plato, 
Apol. 19B; Aristotle, Rhet. 2.24.11.1402A). This flexibility was inherent in the project 
itself. The best way to train students was to require them to make diametrically opposing 
cases with equal force. Among some practitioners (notably the sophists Protagoras, 
Hippias, and Gorgias), this practical skill combined with a degree of moral relativism: the 
ability to prove any case was a reflection of the underlying fact that there were no moral 
absolutes, but only changing values in different times and places. It was this changeable 
quality that ran into conflict with Plato’s quest for absolute truth. Though a skilled per- 
suader himself, Plato forcefully repudiated the sophists’ rhetoric, particularly in the 
Gorgias, where his Socrates confronts a leading orator on the question of the reality that 
underlies his argumentation. Thus was entrenched the classic stand-off between those who 
claimed to be in search of objective truth (philosophers, historians, empirical scientists 
and physicians) and persuasive but entirely adaptable orators. 

Rhetoric never lost this malleable character. From the late fifth century BCE we have 
the anonymous “Double Arguments” (Dissoi Logoi) and Antiphon’s Tetralogies, collec- 
tions of cases both for and against certain propositions (Sprague 1972:279-93; Kennedy 
1994:17, 24). Preliminary handbooks of rhetoric typically required students to take cer- 
tain sayings or situations and change not only the grammatical features but also the moral 
lessons to be drawn (Kennedy 1994:202-8). Cicero’s necessarily shifting allegiances dur- 
ing the Roman civil war challenge his ability to make convincing cases for different lead- 
ers. In judicial contexts, he boasts that he was able to “inspire in the judge a feeling of 
angry indignation, or move him to tears, or in short (and this is the one supreme charac- 
teristic of the orator) sway his feelings in whatever direction the situation demanded” 
(Brut. 93.322). A perfect example is his speech in defense of Lucius Licinius Murena, 
who was removed from the consulship on a charge of corruption brought by his competi- 
tor Servius Sulpicius Rufus, among others. Although Cicero had supported Sulpicius in 
the election, for the sake of his defense of Murena he now turns sharply against him (e.g., 
Mur. 28). Other clear evidence of rhetoric’s flexibility is furnished by the elder Seneca’s 
Controversiae and Suasoriae, which record the impressive efforts of his élite circle to 
continue their school exercises in “declamation”: making practice-speeches on both sides 
of a complicated issue. 

This attribute of rhetorical training is important for reading Josephus’ Life because it 
lays bare the ancient prejudice in favor of flexibility in story-telling. Rhetoric, which had 
also come to dominate Roman historiography, made a virtue of retelling the same inci- 
dent or anecdote in different ways, to bring out different lessons. That value runs counter 
to our modern assumption that a true story should be retold consistently. Thus, modern 
readers have a tendency to assume, when faced with the numerous contradictions between 
the Life and the War, that Josephus must simply be lying in one place or the other 
(Rappaport in Parente/Sievers 1994:279-89). They commonly infer that if he changes his 
story, he is either trying to cover up something said before or divulging something new 
under compulsion. One problem with this line of reasoning is that, while changing the 
details of his stories, Josephus confidently refers the reader of the Life to the War for 
greater precision (Life 27, 412). We should reckon, therefore, with the likelihood that he 
changes his story deliberately, like Odysseus of old, in order to make new points with new 
language and so avoid boring his audience. Rather than feeling any embarrassment—for 
which there is no evidence—over these innovations, he may well have been pleased with 
his ability to tell similar stories in new ways. 

Certainly, Ant. 13-20, where Josephus’ personal history is not in question, is filled with 
similar conflicts over against War 1-2: he freely changes both details and narrative roles 
to tell new stories. For example, the Queen Alexandra Salome of War 1.107-16, a gullible 
woman deceived by coldly calculating Pharisees, becomes in Ant. 13.400-32 a clever 
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schemer who manipulates the Pharisees’ public standing to ensure her own power. Her 
sons Hyrcanus and Aristobulus also change roles. Herod the Great and his father 
Antipater, though still portrayed as brave and virtuous in some contexts, now appear as 
serious violators of the constitution. Again, the former high priest Ananus, highly praised 
in the War as a paragon of moderation and virtue, becomes in Ant. 20 a vindictive and 
brutal man. Thus, when Josephus’ Life, in contrast to the War, supplies a couple of priestly 
colleagues for himself (§ 29), makes Ioannes of Gischala initially a friend of peace (§ 
43), and dramatically rearranges the order of episodes, he is only practicing his general 
habit of rhetorical variation. 

But does Josephus not denounce rhetoric as a Greek weakness (War 1.2, 16; Life 40- 
2; Apion 1.23-5)? This brings us to the second point, which is that rhetorical training and 
instincts were too deeply entrenched in Mediterranean society to be resisted. In both 
Greece and Rome, rhetorical training occupied the highest level of the educational sys- 
tem, and the lower levels mainly prepared for it. To be an effective public figure—the 
crowning fulfillment of an aristocrat’s life—was to be an effective orator. Rhetoric was 
like Hellenism in this respect: it was much easier to decry than to avoid. 

The place of rhetoric in historiography is complicated because many historians rejected 
the rhetorical project while exploiting all manner of rhetorical devices (Woodman 1988). 
Polybius, a model of critical history who denounced rhetorical historians, also incorpo- 
rated numerous rhetorical features into his narrative (1.1.5; 1.4.7-9; 15.36.3; 38.1.2; 
Walbank 1972:34-40; Finley 1975:33). We also see the problem in Cicero. On the one 
hand, Cicero knows about “laws of history (/eges historiae)’ that preclude encomiastic 
flattery (Fam. 5.12). His character Atticus insists on the difference between history, which 
must be recounted as if one were in the witness box—and so should exclude even irony— 
and rhetoric, which permits all sorts of playfulness (Brut. 85.292-93). On the other hand, 
Cicero insists that the writing of history, which is after all aimed at providing exemplars 
for human conduct, is best left to orators (De Orat. 2.35-6; Cape 1997). Whatever battle 
there may have been to preserve a clean Thucydidean core in history was quickly lost to 
rhetoric, and Roman historiography in particular fully embraced rhetoric’s moralizing 
propensity. Thus, although Josephus indeed claims to favor truth over rhetoric, from the 
long deliberative speeches and dramatic siege stories of the War to the programmatic 
moralizing of the Antiquities, the forensic digression of Life 336-67, and the encomium 
on the Judean constitution in Apion 2.145-296, his works are imbued with the rhetorical 
spirit. His evident purpose in the Life, similarly, is to impress the audience not with a clear 
picture of the events but with an enduring image of his virtue. 

This should not surprise us given his first-century context. But it should caution us 
against anticipating simple truth anywhere in his writing, and against simplistic assess- 
ments of his “lies.” Like all ancient writers, Josephus was concerned not to tell the truth 
for the truth’s sake but to make a point—in this case, about his character. We saw this 
concern in his surrogate prologue, and we find it most clearly in his concluding words 
(§ 430): “These, then, are the things that occurred throughout my entire life; from them 
let others judge my character (780s) as they might wish.” 

Character was crucial in all forms of persuasion. Aristotle identified three main sources 
of proof at the orator’s disposal: logic or reason; emotion; and character. He remarks: 


Now the proofs (tiatets) furnished by the speech are of three kinds. The first depends upon the moral 
character (780s) of the speaker. ... The orator persuades by moral character when his speech is de- 
livered in such a manner as to render him worthy of confidence (aE\omaTov); for we feel confidence 
in a greater degree and more readily in persons of worth in regard to everything in general. (Rhetoric 
1.2.1-15.1356A; LCL trans. J. H. Freese; cf. 2.1.2-3.1377B) 
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Eugene Garver (1994:6-15) has argued that character played a fundamental role in the 
substructure of Aristotle’s thought about rhetoric, for it was the factor that prevented abuse 
of persuasive power, which could otherwise—notoriously—argue any case, promiscu- 
ously. 

An important shift in the use of character came with the Roman appropriation of Greek 
rhetoric (Kennedy 1994:102-27). In the élite social circles of the Roman republic, char- 
acter was thoroughly enmeshed with fundamental Roman categories of personal prestige 
(auctoritas), dignity (dignitas), and nobility (nobilitas; May 1988:6-7). Evolving Roman 
rhetoric reflected this environment by allowing the appeal to character even freer play than 
Greek rhetoric had done. So great was the prestige of Marcus Scaurus that he was alleg- 
edly able to refute a charge of treason merely by denying it and contrasting himself to his 
accuser (Quintilian, /nst. 5.12.10). It was not considered strange to defend oneself by 
reference to the deeds of one’s ancestors, because character was thought to run in the 
family (May 1988: 6). Thus when Scipio Africanus was charged with accepting money, 
he simply recalled that it happened to be the anniversary of his defeat of Hannibal (Aulus 
Gellius, Noct. att. 4.18.3-5) and so persuaded the assembly to march off to the temple of 
Jupiter in order to give thanks. Cicero’s speeches provide case studies in the positive and 
negative appeal to character, and he candidly reflects that “Feelings are won over by a 
man’s dignity, achievements, and reputation” (De or. 2.182). 

Part and parcel of this shift was the Roman tradition of advocacy: rather than speaking 
for oneself as in the democratic Athenian assemblies (even with the help of a speech- 
writer), Romans typically sought the assistance of a patron with the requisite skill and, 
above all, personal prestige (auctoritas; Kennedy 1994:103). When both plaintiff and de- 
fendant had their advocates, opportunities for the development of character stereotypes 
proliferated. Cicero frankly avers that the advocate’s goal is to show the character of both 
himself and his client, while condemning the character of the other party and his advo- 
cate (De or. 2.182). Although some later critics disagreed, Josephus’ renowned contem- 
porary Quintilian insisted that the orator’s own character was essential to successful rheto- 
ric—that the orator be a good man (vir bonus). He argued that the whole training of the 
orator should produce virtue, the indispensable basis of true eloquence (1.praef.9). 

How, then, should one demonstrate a subject’s character? No single source defines the 
components of character for all cases, but the rhetorical handbooks and the actual prac- 
tice of orators make the criteria clear enough. In his On the Classification of Rhetoric, for 
example, Cicero summarizes the virtues that an advocate might try to demonstrate: pru- 
dence, temperance, fortitude, patience in enduring evils, greatness of spirit—including 
“liberality in the use of money and also loftiness of mind in accepting unprofitable things 
and especially wrongs,” justice, religion, filial piety, good faith or loyalty, leniency in 
punishment, and benevolence toward friends (Part. or. 75-80). Note especially the follow- 
ing (emphasis added): 

But in the whole fabric of the speech the greatest attention is to be focussed on the quality of a 
person's breeding and upbringing and education and character; and on any important or startling 
occurrence that a man has encountered, especially if this can appear to be due to the intervention of 


providence; and then each individual’s opinions and utterances and actions will be classified under the 
scheme of the virtues that has been propounded. (Part. or. 82; LCL trans. H. Rackham) 


Cicero’s other writings provide ample support for these categories, though with some 
differences of emphasis according to the context. In a military context, for example, his 
speech to the popular assembly on Pompey’s command (De imp. pomp. 36-48) lists the 
virtues of the Roman general as: incorruptibility (innocentia), moderation (temperantia), 
good faith (fides), success or happiness (felicitas), brilliant genius (ingenia), and humane- 
ness (Aumanitas). 
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Quintilian offers both chronological and thematic alternatives for praising a person 
Unst. 3.7.15; LCL trans. H. E. Butler): 


It has sometimes proved the more effective course to trace a man’s life and deeds in due chronological 
order, praising his natural gifts as a child, then his progress at school, and finally the whole course of 
his life, including words as well as deeds. At times, on the other hand it is well to divide our praises, 
dealing separately with the various virtues, fortitude, justice, self-control and the rest of them and to 
assign to each virtue the deeds performed under its influence. 


Although Josephus’ Life leaves all sorts of loose ends on the historical and literary levels, 
the entire book—virtually without remainder—works as a statement of these widely un- 
derstood virtues, explicated through a more or less chronological review of his origins 
and public life. 

Finally, since so much research on the Life has depended upon assessments of Josephus’ 
opponents, it needs to be stressed that antithesis and personal opposition were integral 
parts of virtually all attempts at persuasion. In the first place, rhetoric was fundamentally 
dialectical. As soon as Plato has finished describing the just state and the just man in the 
Republic, he turns to the unjust counterparts (Resp. 7.543-45)—because “the understand- 
ing of anything is linked with the understanding of its opposite,’ in Werner Jaeger’s ex- 
egesis (Jaeger 1943:2.323). In Aristotle’s wide-ranging attempts at systematic classifica- 
tion, this binary logic is pervasive, again because definition of one requires exclusion of 
the other. Thus: 


Since becoming angry is the opposite of becoming mild, and anger of mildness, we must determine the 
state of mind which makes men mild. . . . Let us then define making mild as the quieting and appeas- 
ing of anger. (Rhet. 2.3.1-2.1380A; LCL trans. J. H. Freese) 


So the pattern was set: to argue for A was to reject B; to imagine X, one had to be able 
to imagine its opposite, Y. 

This dialectical pattern shows itself everywhere in ancient rhetoric, even in the basic 
structure of Greek thought and language with the popular “on the one hand... , but on 
the other hand” (uev . . . 6€) construction (Kennedy 1994:25-6). We see it in Plato’s and 
Cicero’s preference for dialogues, which invite contrasting positions, and in the general 
tendency of such different speakers as Paul, Epictetus, and Quintilian to invoke imagi- 
nary interlocutors (“What shall we say, then?” “But, someone will say . . ”), to articulate 
positions with which the speaker may take issue. Among the many rhetorical exercises 
described in the manuals for beginning students (progymnasmata), several deal with refu- 
tation and contrast. Before he has students construct their own cases (kataoxeun), for ex- 
ample, Aphthonius would have them refute others (avaoxeun) (Kennedy 1994:204-6). 
Then they should learn how to criticize typical kinds of bad characters, through contra- 
diction and comparison (ovy«ptois). Students should also use comparison and contrast 
with other characters while engaging in either praise or censure (Neyrey 1994:188). 

It is not difficult to see the comparative principle at work in most ancient rhetoric. 
Cicero never hesitates to use contrasting figures in order to cast the character of his cli- 
ent, his adversary, or himself in sharper relief. In his senatorial speech against Piso, for 
instance, he brings in his own brilliant consulship, to make Piso’s appear that much darker 
(Pis. 1-2). Another expression of the tendency to compare and contrast lives is Plutarch’s 
enormous collection of parallel—Greek and Roman—biographies. Each pair normally 
concludes with a brief and pointed contrast (oUyxpiois). Even though Plutarch does not 
simplistically praise one and vilify the other, he uses comparison and contrast to help 
expose features in each life. 

In praising one life, then, an author more or less required the foil of another life in 
order to sharpen the features of the honoree. In this context, Josephus’ attacks on oth- 
ers—his fellow priestly emissaries, Ioannes of Gischala, Ionathes and the delegates from 
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Jerusalem, or Iustus of Tiberias—do not require that he actually felt threatened by active 
opposition from any of them. In the zero-sum game of prestige and authority (below), the 
more effectively he could belittle other potential leaders, the better he would appear by 
contrast. Indeed, he could only show his unique public standing by showing how his vir- 
tue towered over that of his contemporaries. 


Autobiography 


Because the Life is inescapably an autobiography (“one’s own writing about one’s life”), 
even if not in the modern sense, we need to keep in mind also the contours of ancient auto- 
biography. The main point I wish to make here is that autobiography flourished with aristo- 
cracy, and so it is not surprising that the proud aristocrat Josephus embraces this genre. 

Biography emerged from the Hellenistic period for reasons that are at least partly iden- 
tifiable (Misch 1950:1.177-98). Aristotle had worked out a conception of human charac- 
ter as a static quality, something to be uncovered by examining the situations in which the 
subject found himself (Feldman 1998a:74-5). Writing about a life (Rios) became for his 
followers an exercise in exposing that character. At about the same time, Alexander the 
Great’s unprecedented exploits made him, and to a lesser degree his successors, natural 
subjects of this new kind of analysis (Fornara 1983:34-6). Again, Isocrates’ development 
of the encomium as a rhetorical form (Misch 1950:1.161) lent itself especially well to the 
study of individual human characters, since it provided typical categories for praise and 
blame. Thus, ancient biography was accommodated to the broader philosophical interest 
in character analysis, showing relatively little concern for the existential meaning of events 
to the subject, and none at all for his psychological evolution. The only transitions worth 
noting were generic: from the category “youth,” with its typical characteristics, to the 
prime of life, to old age, so on (e.g., Aristotle, Rhet. 2.12.1389A-14.1390B). 

With the limited exceptions noted in the opening paragraph to this essay, however, 
Hellenism did not produce autobiography. The very things that made biography so com- 
pelling rendered autobiography unlikely. For how could one praise and blame one’s own 
character? Isocrates had to cast himself as a fictional defendant in order to have other 
witnesses say something about his life. Aristotle observed (Rhet. 3.17.16.1418B; LCL 
trans. J. H. Freese): 


In regard to moral character, since sometimes, in speaking of ourselves, we render ourselves liable to 
envy, to the charge of prolixity, or to contradiction, or, when speaking of another, we may be accused 
of abuse or boorishness, we must make another speak in our place. 


These were just the concerns that Cicero, who was thoroughly immersed in Hellenistic 
learning, invoked (see the quotation at the head of this essay) as he tried to find someone 
else to tell his story. Josephus, by contrast, seems to have had no qualms about attracting 
envy or trashing his rivals. 

It appears to have been the peculiar configuration of social conditions in the Roman 
republic of the second century BCE that changed matters and produced a surge in indi- 
vidual self-expression. The decisive change was the rising power of individual aristocrats 
and their families, and the competition among them for pre-eminence. That competition 
has been vividly depicted in an essay by T. P. Wiseman (1985-3-19), which points out that 
it was not enough to be good in this period. Honor (gloria) was a zero-sum game. Since 
one could only have it at the expense of others, it was crucial to show that one was the 
best in all areas of life; hence the abundant superlatives in documents and inscriptions 
from this period. Even if an aristocrat had few accomplishments of note, his inscriptions 
made the most of his deeds, in the interests of both personal advancement and the family’s 
reputation. 
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It was evidently this highly competitive era of great men from great families that gave 
rise to autobiographical writing. The precursors were already there in abundance, and 
becoming increasingly autobiographical from the third century BCE. Georg Misch 
(1950:1.211-30) offers an analysis of the Roman-aristocratic assumptions and practices 
that prepared the ground for the Roman co-optation of rhetoric in the service of literary 
autobiography. Among these were: ancestor-worship, with the maintenance of the family 
busts (imagines), which gave men a constant awareness of the inherited standards; the 
inaugural speeches of consuls and other magistrates, which situated their own achieve- 
ments in the context of their ancestors’; the funeral speech (laudatio), where the dead was 
praised while the family images were exhibited; the Roman funerary inscriptions, which 
departed from earlier practice by listing the achievements of the dead; and the military 
triumph, which again gave the individual aristocrat room to celebrate his accomplishments 
while evoking his family’s memory. Then again, the political pamphlets and letters that 
became common in the early second century included a good deal of self-justifying ret- 
rospective, attempting to set the record of one’s public deeds “straight” (Misch 
1950:1.231-33). 

It was a small step from all of this to the appropriation of rhetoric for full-fledged 
autobiography. 

Both political figures and writers took up this new fashion of celebratory self-descrip- 
tion. On the political side, after Scaurus and Rutilius (see opening paragraphs above) came 
the dictator Sulla (138-78 BCE), whose self-portrait was later used by the biographer 
Plutarch. His autobiography is interesting for several reasons. First, it was not a polished 
literary work, but a rough sketch in the form of commentarii or uTouvnpata (Plutarch, 
Sulla 23.2). Misch (1950:1.237) suggests that this “non-literary” form was adopted by 
Roman authors because it allowed them to avoid the stigma if a man of eminence should 
“sing his own praises” in writing. We have noted already that Josephus introduces his Life 
(Ant. 20.267) with the cognate verb utroyvrjokeo: this too will be a rough sketch of his 
life. Second, in the course of his autobiography Sulla had to defend himself against the 
charge of double dealing because he had shown such conspicuous friendship with his 
enemy Mithridates’ general (Plutarch, Suwd/a 23.2). Similarly, Josephus explains in his Life 
the complicated double game that he had to play. Roman political autobiography seems to 
have all but died out, however, from the time of Augustus, when the increasingly monar- 
chical princeps pre-empted all other figures in both holding triumphs and writing mem- 
oirs. No one else could be “best.” 

In a less conspicuous and threatening way, writers continued to introduce themselves 
to their audiences, usually within one of their larger works. Cicero ended his Brutus with 
an account of his early life and training (Brut. 88.301-97.333). Sallust included a short 
autobiographical section at the beginning of his Catilinarian War (Bell. Cat. 3-4). Ovid 
appended a lengthy autobiographical poem to one book of his Tristia (1.10). Misch 
(1950:1.295-307) discusses other examples from Horace and Propertius, following 
Callimachus. Of greatest importance: Nicolaus of Damascus, aide to Herod the Great, 
biographer of Augustus, and one of Josephus’ major sources, appears to have attached his 
autobiography, which is extant only in fragments, to the beginning of his 144-volume uni- 
versal history.’ Evidently, his account of himself, written in the third person, focused upon 
his character: after describing his ancestry and upbringing, he interspersed the story of 


8 Excerpts from Nicolaus were gathered, with those of other historians, for the collection (Excerpta de 
Virtutibus et Vitiis) sponsored by Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (905-959 CE). They are included now in 
Jacoby 1964-69: 2.90, fr. 131-39. Most of this material (fr. 133-36) is given with translation and commen- 
tary by Stern 1974:1.246-60. 
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his actions with notices about his many virtues, and then he concluded the whole with a 
summary of his character (Misch 1950:1.307-13). 

Josephus was an aristocratic writer, and he appended his Life to his major composition. 
Yet his account is not that of an intellectual but of a public figure—in Judea and Galilee. 


Advice to the Public Figure 


Since a successful career in political life was the ultimate goal of many aristocrats, advice 
to would-be public figures abounded in Greco-Roman literature. Direct and incidental 
guidance can be found in works by Plato (e.g., Statesman, Republic), Aristotle (ethical, 
rhetorical, and political treatises), Xenophon (Cyropaedia), in the Handbook of Election- 
eering attributed to Cicero’s younger brother Quintus; also in many of Cicero’s essays, 
letters, and speeches, in Dio Chrysostom’s treatise On Kingship, and in Cassius Dio’s 
presentation of advice to the new princeps Octavian from Maecenas and Agrippa. 

As an efficient way of getting at the central concerns most relevant to Josephus’ situ- 
ation, however, I shall summarize the treatise by Plutarch on The Precepts of Statecraft. 
Plutarch was Josephus’ contemporary, and had many things in common with him. He was 
a Greek from Chaeronea who succeeded brilliantly in both Greece and Rome. He was a 
pious man, committed to the ancient traditions of the shrine to Apollo at Delphi. In later 
life, he became a priest in Delphi’s world-renowned temple. Plutarch’s mature vision of 
political life in a Greek state under Roman hegemony is that of a Mediterranean aristo- 
crat who sees the world much as Josephus does. It is helpful to observe some of Plutarch’s 
assumptions, his prescriptions for political life, and even his language, which throw much 
light on the dilemmas faced by Josephus. 

1. Make sure that you have a solid foundation for entry into public life (q ToAiteta, Ta 
Kolva), with a clear policy; do not enter hoping for glory or power (1.798-2.99A). 
Compare Josephus’ entry into public life (moAiteveo8at) at Life 12. 

2. The statesman’s first task is to learn, to listen, and to understand the character (180s) 
of the people to be governed. Each populace has a distinctive character, a composite 
of its individual characters. The statesman will not be able to impose his will on the 
people. He must find out what pleases them and accommodate himself as far as pos- 
sible to their desires, to win their confidence (3.799B-800A). Compare Josephus’ first 
action in Galilee: to gather intelligence about the situation (Life 30-61). 

3. Only when he has won the people’s confidence can the statesman begin slowly to train 
their character, to bring them over gently to a better way. And in order to accomplish 
this, he must train his own character, conquering all passions and adopting a thought- 
ful, trustworthy bearing. The citizens judge a man for his private practices as much as 
his public behavior, and the statesman’s success depends upon his character (4.800B- 
801C). Compare Josephus’ summary of his incorruptible character at Life 80-4, 430. 

4. Alongside unimpeachable character, the statesman must possess great oratorical skill 
(5.801A-9.804C) for “softening by persuasion and overcoming by charms the fierce 
and violent spirit of the people” (801E). Again: “The wolf, they say, cannot be held 
by the ears; but one must lead a people or a State chiefly by the ears” (802D). 
Josephus too makes extensive use of persuasive speeches to calm and direct the im- 
pulsive mob (e.g., §§ 31, 103, 141-44, 244, 262, 264-66, 305-8, 377-80, 386-88). For 
him as for Plutarch and other members of the élite, the masses are in constant need 
of persuasion: they will be led either by men of character such as himself or by ma- 
levolent demagogues (Life 40-2). 

5. There are two avenues into public life: as a consequence of some impressive and 
sudden achievement or through a long period of apprenticeship to a mentor (10.804D- 
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12.806F). The former, especially a military victory such as Pompey’s, will bring one 
a warmer reception among the populace, though the latter is the safer and superior 
course. Since there is not much opportunity for military glory under Roman rule, 
“there remain the public lawsuits and embassies to the Emperor, which demand a man 
of ardent temperament and one who possesses both courage and intellect” (10.805.A- 
B). This observation happens to match Josephus’ career perfectly, for as soon as he 
declares his intention to enter public life (Life 12), he undertakes an embassy to Rome, 
in which he must survive a shipwreck and fend for himself in the capital (Life 13-6). 
On his return from this mission, he is immediately thrust into leadership of the revolt 
(Life 17-29). 

One must be careful in a new position of leadership to choose one’s friends (13.806F- 
809A). If a man rejects his élite friends for the sake of the office, he risks pandering 
to the masses in order to feel loved. Although it is wrong to make the state hostage to 
one’s friendships, or to allow friends to benefit from special knowledge of new laws 
(cf. modern insider trading), it is entirely proper to reward them with government 
posts or other opportunities if this does not injure the state (13.808B). “For the ad- 
ministration of affairs frequently gives the man in public life this sort of chance to 
help his friends” (13.809A). Josephus cleverly makes the Galilean principal men his 
“friends,” giving them the opportunity to try cases and share government with him in 
order to win their support (Life 79). He also uses his influence to help his real friends 
and family (Life 81, 419-21). 

Treatment of one’s enemies is as much of a test for the politician as behavior towards 
friends (14.809B-811A). Although it is assumed that a prominent man will have per- 
sonal enmities, he must be willing to lay these aside for the sake of his unique role as 
a leader of the state. “For the statesman should not regard any fellow-citizen as an 
enemy, unless some man, such as Aristion, Nabis, or Catiline, should appear who is 
a pest and a running sore to the State” (14.809E). Thus, the long-suffering Josephus 
tries very hard to win over his enemies by persuasion, without violence (Life 101, 175- 
78), even though the Catiline-like Ioannes of Gischala, in particular, turns his private 
dispute with Josephus into a threat to the state (Life 189-91). 

To run the state effectively, the politician must decide how much he will personally 
involve himself with affairs (15.811B-812F). He must neither micro-manage nor re- 
move himself from the detailed issues, but should decide what he can do well and 
delegate the rest. Josephus too speaks often of tasks he has delegated to his associates 
(Life 79, 86, 163, 240, 319). 

Of greatest importance for understanding Josephus is Plutarch’s advice at 16.813A-C. 
Given the inevitability that the masses will dislike politicians, and the impossibility 
of allowing such hostility to continue, politicians must resort to clever schemes. For 
example, they might arrange for a few of their colleagues to pretend to speak against 
a measure in the assembly, and then be won over by the others, so that they bring the 
audience along with them. Josephus, of course, routinely engages in such double- 
speak, beginning at Life 22: “we said that we concurred with their opinions.” Although 
he has frequently been blamed for such “lies” as if these were defects of his charac- 
ter, in fact he is doing what his first audience should have admired. Everyone under- 
stood that his duty was not to speak from the heart, but to steer the ship of state. 


. The leader of a state under Roman dominion must understand the limitations of his 


role (17.813C-814C). He cannot hope to be a hero of historic proportions but must 
adjust his sights downward, and check his pride, “since you see the boots [of Roman 
soldiers] just above your head” (17.813E). Josephus is as clear as he can be about the 
overwhelming power of the Romans and the futility of revolt (Life 17-9). 

Although he recognizes this unavoidable submission to Rome, the statesman must not 
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become more subservient than is necessary, appealing to Rome to solve internal prob- 
lems and thus destroying his nation’s internal constitution (19.814F-816A). He must 
try at all costs “to cure and control whatever disturbs [the state] and causes sedition 
(otaciaCos),” keeping these problems inside, so that the problem does not require 
“physicians and medicine drawn from outside”(19.815B). The entire Life is in some 
respects the story of Josephus’ struggle to keep the Romans away—after the failure 
of Cestius to quash the revolt (Life 23-4)—and avoid otaois (see further below) by 
gently guiding the rebels to a safer course (cf. §§ 22, 29). This is also the policy at- 
tributed by Josephus to the chief priest Ananus in War 2.648-51; 4.320-21. 

. The statesman’s primary challenge, then, is to maintain concord among all of his con- 
stituents, adding honors to others and declining them for himself as necessary to pre- 
serve harmony, and giving way in non-essential matters (20.816A-24.818E). His only 
concern must be “forethought” (tpdvoia) for the common good (23.817D). This ap- 
pears also to be Josephus’ assumption, as author at least, for he often mentions his 
efforts to exercise forethought (tolées Tpdvoiav) or “make provision” for the Galilee 
(Life 62, 68, 74, 77, 121, 169, 184, 369, 389, 423). 

. Maintaining concord will inevitably require a certain manipulation of the popular will 
(25.818E-819B). Given that the populace is impulsive, one must be ready to trick 
them. For example, one forestalls unwelcome calls for embassies by choosing those 
who would be unfit to go; for building projects, by calling for contributions. One does 
not oppose the populace directly, but effectively stymies their impulses through diver- 
sion. Josephus is a master of such diversion. He wins over the masses when they are 
ready to kill him by assuring them that he was planning to build walls for their com- 
munities (Life 140-43). He prevents the Galilean mob from wholesale slaughter of 
their enemies by diverting their attention (Life 265, 378-80, 386-87). 

. Although the next section of Plutarch’s treatise has many minor parallels to Josephus’ 
Life, I move to his final and principal point: the test of a statesman’s success is the 
tranquillity of the populace (32.823F-824D). “But the best thing is to see to it in 
advance (tpovoeiv) that factional discord (otaciaCwot) shall never arise among them 
and to regard this as the greatest and noblest function of what may be called the art 
of statesmanship” (32.824C). In virtually all classical discussions of the state, fac- 
tional discord (Greek otaois, Latin seditio) was identified as the chief threat 
(Thucydides 1.2.4-6; 3.82-4; Herodotus 1.59.3, 60.2, 150.1; 3.82.3; 5.28.1; 6.109.5; 
Plato, Leg. 1.628C, 629C-D; Resp. 4.470B; Aristotle, Ath. pol. 5.2-3; 13.1; Pol. 
1265B; Diodorus Siculus 9.11.1; 11.72.2, 76.6, 86.3, 87.5). In all of Josephus’ writ- 
ings, he raises the same specter—for example, blaming the Judean revolt on such dis- 
sension (War 1.10; 2.418-19; cf. Ant. 4.12-3, 140; 13.291). In the Life too, his pri- 
mary mission is to prevent or remove sedition (Life 17, 32, 35, 66, 87, 100, 143, 145, 
170, 173, 177, 193, 264, 279, 298, 340, 353, 368). Plutarch resignedly observes 
(32.824D-825F) that there is no point in party strife or personal competition for glory 
because “fortune has left us no prize for competition” (32.824E). Since all Greek 
statesmen serve at the pleasure of their Roman overlords, the best thing they can 
achieve is quiet. 

Plutarch’s essay is germane for studying Josephus because it vividly conveys—even in 


the absence of a war such as Josephus faced—the tensions and paradoxes faced by mem- 
bers of the Mediterranean élite trying to govern under Roman rule. Even more than poli- 
ticians in Rome, who also struggled to keep the masses happy, they had to engage in a 
constant “double game”: appearing to support the most popular positions irrespective of 
their own views. Only so could they hope to win the people’s trust, check their more 
extreme impulses, and gradually guide them to a profitable course. Josephus evidently 
expects his audience to appreciate his dilemma as a public figure and to admire the skill 
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with which he handled it. His double game does not result from an awkward attempt to 
hide his rebel past. 

In this vein of clever politics often misread as confession, we should include the bar- 
gain that Josephus claims to have made with the bandits (Life 77-8), which is the prob- 
ably the most important single item in Laqueur’s reconstruction of Josephus’ past (Laqueur 
1920:107-9). Josephus in effect co-opts the troublesome bandits, requiring the Galileans 
to pay them to stay out of the region. Laqueur treats this passage as if it offered a glim- 
mer of historical reality running counter to Josephus’ claims: in fact, Josephus controlled 
the bandits and therefore became one of them! But that seems highly unlikely. In Cassius 
Dio’s political pamphlet, containing the advice of Agrippa and Maecenas to Octavian at 
the outset of his rule (Dio 52.27.4-5), Maecenas explicitly advises the young ruler that 
the most vigorous men, who would otherwise devote themselves to banditry (Anoteia), 
are the ones whom the leader should bring into military service (cf. Shaw 1984:34-5). 
This is a tough-minded tactic for maintaining the tranquillity of the State. The whole tone 
of the story in the Life, similarly, confirms that Josephus is celebrating his cleverness as 
a public figure, not confessing something that Iustus forced upon him. 

Double games and compromises, then, were (and are) the order of the day for politi- 
cians. I have mentioned above a noted deception by Sulla. Polybius tells of a double game 
played by Aratus, leader of the Achean league against Sparta in the third century BCE. 
We need not bother with the details, but Plutarch’s summary is telling: “He was conse- 
quently compelled in public both to do and to say many things quite contrary to his real 
intention, so as to keep his design concealed by creating the exactly opposite impression” 
(2.47.8-10). This was also Josephus’ situation. He makes it clear at the outset that he 
opposed war with Rome and wished also to maintain peace with king Agrippa IJ, but that 
he was compelled to give the opposite impression, or the rebels would not have tolerated 
him (Life 17-22). 

In Josephus’ aristocratic context, this predicament is perfectly plausible. It is a mistake 
for modern readers to assume that his open admission of tension between his peaceful 
intent and anti-Roman behavior is part of a retrospective cover-up, that he must be clum- 
sily papering over his actual revolutionary past with pro-Roman platitudes. He was not 
that clumsy. 


Models for the Military Leader 


Josephus was not only a public figure; he also conceives of himself as a “general” 
(otpatnyés), if a reluctant one, in the initial phase of the war against Rome. This iden- 
tification opens up another whole world of connections in Greco-Roman accounts of re- 
nowned military leaders. We need not, cannot, examine the potential parallels in any de- 
tail. But two works deserve special mention. 

First, Josephus’ Life contains many echoes of Julius Caesar’s commentarii: concerning 
the Gallic War, the Civil Wars, and the other campaigns in which he was involved. 
Caesar’s accounts highlight his clemency towards opponents, a theme that also runs promi- 
nently through Josephus’ autobiography. More particularly, a number of scenes in the Life 
recall, perhaps coincidentally, Caesar’s exploits. Josephus’ native opponents in Galilee, 
Ioannes of Gischala (Life 70) and Iustus of Tiberias (§§ 36-42), both fit the model of 
Dumnorix: though lacking in the official power, his liberality towards the masses and 
sheer audacity gave him an influence that enabled him to press for revolution (Bell. Gall. 
1.18). Like Ioannes, he combined this popular influence with sharp business practices that 
produced ample funds for bribery (cf. Life 71-6, 189-96). The similarity between Gallia 
(Gaul) and Galilaia (Galilee), both far-off places where the masses “for sheer fickleness 
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and inconstancy were set upon a change of rule” (Bell. Gall. 2.1; cf. Life 40, 93, 139, 
149-50, 171), might have consolidated the parallel. This need not mean that Josephus had 
read Caesar in Latin, though that is entirely possible. Caesar’s exploits were famous 
enough for Josephus to have known them. 

Second, as a general, Josephus relishes the “general’s tricks” or stratagems (otpatn- 
ynuota) he used to defeat his opponents “without bloodshed” (Life 148, 163, 169, 265, 
379). As it happens, Sextus Iulius Frontinus (35-103 CE), a successful Roman military 
officer and public official, was writing a handbook of Stratagems for military officers at 
about the same time as Josephus was writing. Although he wrote in Latin, Frontinus used 
the Greek word for his subject (otpatnynuata), indicating how common the usage was. 
Once again, though we do not need to assume that Josephus knew Frontinus’ work, the 
stratagems related by the Judean commander often reflect the principles presented sys- 
tematically by his Roman contemporary. 


V. Constitution and Character: The Purpose of Josephus’ Life 


In light of this background in the many positive contributions of previous scholarship and 
in at least some of the relevant contexts, we should be able to find an appropriate starting 
point for understanding the Life. At the same time, we may now dispense with some old 
and unwarranted assumptions: that Josephus’ profession of peaceful sentiments and de- 
scription of military actions are contradictory; that he would only have troubled to write 
about his life in self-defense; that his occasional criticism of others means that he wrote 
in order to respond to them; that Life’s focus on his only period of prominent public life 
(in Galilee) must have been forced on him by a critique of just that time; that Life’s 
changes vis-a-vis the War must be telling concessions to his critics—since otherwise he 
would not have contradicted himself; that the Life is a patchwork made of pieces and 
layers from different periods of Josephus’ career; and indeed that its tone is apologetic. In 
short, we have no reason to begin our analysis of the Life, which sits before us, with 
speculations about Iustus and his lost work. As Bilde most forcefully reminds us, we ought 
to start with the text. 

We should begin with the programmatic indicators: the surrogate prologue in Ant. 
20.262-67, the shape and content of the book itself, and the epilogue (§ 430). These pas- 
sages all point in the same direction. Having completed his magnum opus, an exhilarated 
Josephus puts forward his own life and character for consideration: “from [the events of 
my life] let others judge my character as they might wish” (§ 430). In Rome, a man’s 
character had traditionally been thought to be deducible from his ancestry and from his 
career in military and public service. These are just the points that concern Josephus. His 
five months in public/military office, after his paradigmatic mission to Rome, afford the 
only plausible evidence he can cite for his public achievements. Before the trip to Rome, 
he was very young and perhaps relatively unknown; afterwards, he was first a prisoner 
and then a minor figure in the capital with no opportunity for public service. Brief though 
it was, the Galilean campaign was his period of glory as “general” and governor, and he 
must now make the most of it. 

A genuine puzzle in the Life is its combination of extreme carelessness with respect to 
historical issues (names, dates, times, places, numbers, order of events), most obvious in 
contrast to War 2, with its resoundingly clear message about Josephus’ character. Almost 
every single paragraph in the Life, certainly every significant episode, confirms with no 
hint of subtlety either his virtues or his opponents’ vices (Mason 1998a:63-70). This is 
clearest in such summary statements as these: 


79 I used to take them along in the trial of cases, and I used to render verdicts in accord with their 
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opinion, being determined not to pervert justice through haste, and to remain pure of any material 
profit in these matters. 80 I was now living my thirtieth year or so. At that age, even if one puts aside 
illicit yearnings, especially in a position of great authority it is hard to escape the accusations that 
come from envy. But I preserved every woman unmolested, and disdained all gifts as unnecessary; I 
did not even accept the tithes, which were due to me as a priest, from those who brought them. 


Since these moral lessons are clear, whereas the history is thoroughly obfuscated, we 
should conclude that Josephus’ intention has little to do with history and everything to do 
with his character. He has little to prove about the detailed events of the past. For Anti- 
quities’ receptive audience, he appends a celebratory statement on the author. 

This preliminary conclusion leaves two questions to be resolved. First: What, after all, 
is the concrete relationship between the Life , concerning Josephus’ character (f80s), and 
the Antiquities, which traces the development of the priestly-aristocratic constitution 
(moAiteia) of the Judeans? Second: How did Josephus’ opponents, and Iustus in particu- 
lar, figure in the occasion for Josephus’ writing? 

In his classic study Paideia, Werner Jaeger includes a section entitled “Types of Con- 
stitution and Types of Character” (Jaeger 1943:2.320-47). The significance of this head- 
ing is that Jaeger takes up the eighth book of Plato’s Republic, where Socrates, having 
just concluded his discussion of the ideal constitution led by a philosopher-king, turns to 
other less perfect constitutions and to the types of human character that they reflect. For 
in Plato’s view, constitutions are but reflections of the individual humans who comprise 
the state: 


Do you realize that there must necessarily be as many types of human personality as there are forms of 
government (ToA\te1a)? Or do you imagine that governments spring from the proverbial oak or rock 
instead of from the inclinations that predominate among their citizens (Resp. 8.544D trans. R.W. Ster- 
ling, W.C. Scott) 


Plato’s Socrates then works through each type of inferior constitution and the kind of 
person associated with it: the Spartan, oligarchic, democratic, and tyrannical types of men 
(8.545-9.591). Right from the beginning of such constitutional analysis, the question of 
character—of a state and of the individuals who comprise it—is implied. 

Analysis of constitutions through human character takes a somewhat different form in 
Cicero’s Republic (bk. 2), where the evolution of the Roman constitution is described in 
and through its major representatives, whether good or bad: Romulus, Numa, Tarquinius 
Superbus, and the consuls. Cicero comments: 


Now it is not without a definite purpose that I am reviewing events so ancient and remote, but I am 
taking my standards of character and action, to which the rest of my discourse must conform, from 
distinguished men and famous periods of our own history. (Resp. 2.31.55 LCL trans. C.W. Keyes) 


And this is just the sort of constitutional analysis that Josephus provides in the Antiqui- 
ties, through Israel’s great figures from Abraham and Moses to the Herods (cf. S. Mason 
in BJP 3.xxiv-xxix, XXXiI-Xxxiv). 

The link between the Life and the Antiquities, then, consists in more than simply the 
self-congratulatory introduction of an author after his greatest composition—though it is 
that too. Having described all the great figures from the remoter Judean past, he is now 
disarmingly frank about his own status: he is one of only two or three who have mastered 
the national traditions (Ant. 20.265). Thus, he will now offer his life as the final exhibit 
in his presentation of the Judean constitution. Precisely because he has always portrayed 
that constitution as priestly-aristocratic, he begins with what is for him the most impor- 
tant point (Ant. 20.266), the basis of his membership in that glorious heritage (Life 1): 

Now in my case, my ancestry is rather distinguished, having originated with priests long ago. Just as 


the basis of noble birth is different among various [nations], so also among us membership in the 
priesthood is a certain proof of an ancestry’s brilliance. 
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This notice picks up directly the overriding priestly-aristocratic theme of the Antiquities. 
The rest of the story is about his behavior qua priest-aristocrat and authorized leader: his 
dealings with peers, his benevolent patronage of the pathetically rudderless masses, his 
care for friends and dependants, and his determination to excise those running sores on 
the state who endeavor to mislead the mob for personal gain. 

This interpretation of Josephus’ Life, thus, completely displaces Iustus’ provocation as 
the occasion for writing. Josephus wrote because he wished, positively, to present his own 
life as an example of the culture and tradition he was presenting to his eager audience. All 
of his opponents function in the narrative as foils for this portrayal of his character. First 
come his aristocratic colleagues in the triumvirate, who quickly turn out to be concerned 
with money and bribes alone (§§ 63, 73)—just the sort of typical leader that Josephus 
was not (§ 80). Then comes Ioannes of Gischala, already notorious in Rome as a captured 
leader of the Judean revolt (War 6.433; 7.118), who does everything in his power to dis- 
lodge Josephus in order to gain power for himself (§§ 75, 85, 87, 122, 189). Then Ioannes’ 
envy drives him to enlist Simon son of Gamaliel to bribe leading members of the Jerusa- 
lem assembly to send a delegation to replace Josephus, led by Ionathes (§§ 195-96). All 
of these men attempt to lead the Galileans, but for the wrong reasons. They are, for ex- 
ample, prepared to use piety as a cloak for their greed and power-lust (§§ 75, 291), which 
Josephus would never do. Iustus of Tiberias figures among these opponents, but he is no 
more prominent than the others. He receives two dedicated sections, it is true (§§ 36-42, 
336-67), but the delegation receives much more space (§§ 189-335). Iustus too fits the 
general pattern: a power-hungry, self-serving demagogue (§§ 40, 391-93). 

One of Josephus’ reasons for introducing all these characters, evidently, is so that he 
may contrast his ongoing success, which is due to divine favor as he repeatedly says (§§ 
15-6, 83, 208-9, 425), with the miserable end of all his enemies (§§ 332, 372, 390-93, 
410). These results provide the clearest proof of each person’s character, in keeping with 
the program of the Antiquities (1.14, 20): the just prosper and the unjust fail. Always. 

This analysis by no means excludes the possibility that Josephus was somewhat jealous 
of Justus’ literary skills or that he wove into his narrative some implicit responses to 
Tustus’ rival work. It may be, for example, that he claimed to have been compelled to agree 
to the sale of imperial grain for Gischala’s walls because Iustus had implicated him in 
that deal (§ 71-3). Since he does not mention such an accusation, however, we quickly 
enter the realm of ungovernable speculation. Nor should the foregoing analysis, if it is 
more or less correct, imply that we cannot recover some important information about 
Iustus of Tiberias from Josephus’ assaults. Luther (1910), Drexler (1925), Schalit (1933), 
and Rajak (1973) have made valuable use of this material. 

As for the study of Josephus’ own work, the scholarly preoccupation with his alleged 
defensiveness toward Justus may have prevented us from seeing more constructive influ- 
ences. Writing from a position of confident strength, namely, Josephus may have quietly 
borrowed some of his new material from his articulate rival, just as in the War and Antig- 
uities he had freely imported other sources even if he disagreed with their larger aims (cf. 
Ant. 16.184-87; cf. Wacholder 1987). For example, it is antecedently plausible that he 
retrieved from Iustus his detailed account of Philip son of Iacimus (§§ 46-61, 179-84, 407- 
9; see commentary). This appears to be new material over against the War, which has only 
vague and wholly contradictory parallels, and Iustus was after all a relative of Philip (§§ 
177-78). Since Iustus based his work on his close association with Agrippa II, and since 
his relative Philip was Agrippa’s loyal prefect, it stands to reason that Iustus would have 
included an account of Philip’s activities. 

However we assess lustus’ influence on the Life, none of the traces it has left in the text 
implies that Josephus felt particularly threatened by the rival account. Even when he 
comes to his pointed digression against Iustus (§§ 336-67), where he poses as an ag- 
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grieved victim of slander who simply must defend himself (§ 338), he actually devotes 
the space not to a defense of his actions but to a derisive attack on his old adversary, which 
would not have done much to assuage a critical audience. He tries to pre-empt Iustus’ 
cherished relationship with Agrippa II (§§ 355-67) by insisting that he had Agrippa’s 
support, whereas Iustus was in constant trouble with the king. This one-upmanship, based 
upon one’s personal connections, is of the ordinary kind among ancient aristocrats. Rather 
than defending his actions in Tiberias, then, Josephus relishes the opportunity to assume 
his most condescending rhetorical posture against an opponent who is outside of Josephus’ 
apparently protected circle. 

Certainly, there is an element of self-defense in Josephus’ Life (cf. § 6), as in all an- 
cient (and probably modern) autobiography. But acknowledging that is different from sup- 
posing that Josephus was compelled to write because of a specific threat to his well-being. 
Given the ongoing imperial protection and other friendships of which he boasts (§ 429- 
30), there is no good reason to believe that the privileged Judean was vulnerable at this 
point in his life. To the contrary, the mammoth Antiquities-Life presupposes, I think, a 
supportive audience in Rome. 


VI. Notes on the Text and Translation 


It remains to comment briefly on the Greek text of the Life and on noteworthy features of 
the translation. 


Text 


Like the others in this series (see Series Preface), this translation begins with the editio 
maior of Benedictus Niese (Berlin: Weidmann, 1890 for the Life). We do not necessarily 
follow Niese’s reconstructed text in that edition, which is notoriously conservative in its 
single-minded dependence upon manuscript P, over against the group AMW and some- 
times R (see below). Niese himself improved the text for his editio minor, published in 
the same period. Still, in the absence of a new collation of manuscripts (Naber’s edition 
of 1888-96 containing a faulty apparatus), we had little choice but to operate within the 
parameters of Niese’s apparatus, if not always following his text. For further guidance 
about the preferable text in the Life, three developments since Niese are important. 

First is the Loeb Classical Library edition by Henry St. John Thackeray, to whom all 
students of Josephus will remain indebted for a long time. Thackeray’s translation was 
accompanied by a somewhat independent Greek text, on facing pages. Thackeray re- 
spected P, but not to the extreme that Niese had; he preferred a consensus reading of PRA. 
Thackeray’s translation has not been as useful as his Greek text (see below). Second, 
André Pelletier’s 1959 French translation with independent Greek text favored the manu- 
script R, against both Niese and Thackeray. I note it here for information, though it has 
not influenced my reading to a significant degree. The most important contribution is the 
new editio minor of the Life accompanied by a German translation from Minster, which 
takes an eclectic approach to the text. I am grateful to Prof. Dr. Folker Siegert, Director 
of the Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum, for generously making available the work of 
the Munster team even as I was writing. The Minster text often provided valuable guid- 
ance or confirmation for my textual choices, and occasionally emendations outside the 
scope of Niese’s apparatus. 

Definitive reference works for the text of Josephus are Heinz Schreckenberg’s studies, 
especially Die Flavius-Josephus-Tradition in Antike und Mittelalter (Leiden: Brill, 1972). 
In his Rezeptionsgeschichtliche und Textkritische Untersuchungen zu Flavius Josephus 
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(Brill, 1977), 114-17, he evaluates the manuscripts of the Life. Schreckenberg begins with 
the principal manuscripts identified by Niese: 


P Palatinus gr. 14, parchment, early fourteenth century; Bibliotheca Vaticana in Rome. 

R_ Parisinus gr. 1423, parchment, thirteenth or fourteenth century; Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris. 

A Ambrosianus 370, parchment, eleventh century; Bibliotheca Ambrosiana in Milan. 

M Marcianus 380, parchment, 1469; Biblioteca Nazionale di S. Marco in Venice. 

W Vaticanus gr. 984, parchment, 1354; Bibliotheca Vaticana in Rome. 


In addition, he brings forward as worthy of consideration the Yale Codex (Nr. 275, paper, 
fourteenth century; Yale University Library), which is a descendant of manuscript A. He 
is particularly interested, however, in manuscript B (Bononiensis gr. 3568, paper, four- 
teenth or fifteenth century; Biblioteca Universitaria in Bologna). The Minster team has 
worked into its critical apparatus the readings of B, which sometimes provide further sup- 
port for P, sometimes offer a better reading, and occasionally confirm what had previously 
been unsubstantiated conjectures.’ 

As we noted earlier, only the Life among Josephus’ works did not benefit from a Latin 
translation. This is unfortunate in part because elsewhere—notably in the second volume 
of the Apion—it is the Latin text that helps us fill in lacunae in the Greek manuscript 
tradition. In the Life we have a few apparently brief lacunae: §§ 47, 143, 411. 

In short, my procedure was to translate Niese as a base text, in keeping with principles 
agreed to by the Brill Josephus team—somewhat before the Minster text became avail- 
able. Since we had also agreed to seek illumination from any relevant recent texts, which 
were different for each of Josephus’ works, I have freely consulted the reconstructions 
noted above, though I have not adopted them systematically. Because we are not provid- 
ing a Greek text, I could not fully explore all variants, but I have noted what seemed to 
me the significant alternatives. It is a function of the ongoing evolution of Josephan tex- 
tual studies that I cannot simply say: this translation renders that text. 


Translation 


In keeping with the Series guidelines, again, I have aimed at a “literal” translation. This 
goal was determined by the inclusion of the commentary, for the Greek must be rendered 
as transparently as possible if the translation is to serve as an anchor for the notes. 
Thackeray’s translation for the Loeb was excellent, inspired in places. Sometimes, after I 
had struggled for the best English word or phrase, I would finally consult Thackeray and 
find that his choice, nearly eight decades ago, served the purpose admirably. In general, 
however, Thackeray’s translation is not literal, and so would have caused problems for the 
commentator. To take but one example: although the word yévos occurs four times within 
Life 1-2, Thackeray renders it with four different English expressions (“family,” “line,” 
[omitted], “blood”). In all four cases, by contrast, I use “ancestry.” Thackeray’s translation 
practice is no doubt more pleasing to ear and eye, in its variety, but it conceals features of 
Josephus’ diction upon which I am required to comment. 

Therefore, as far as possible I have tried both to represent the parts of speech (nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, adverbs) with English equivalents and to keep consistent translations of 
particular Greek word-groups. Here are a few examples of equivalents I have chosen as 
defaults for some common words in the Life and for terms that overlap in sense: 


° I depend here upon an unpublished paper, “Eine ‘neue’ Josephus-Handschrift: Kritischer Bericht tiber 
den Bologneser Codex graecus 3568,” kindly sent to me by the author, Prof. Dr. Folker Siegert. 
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avaipéoo do away with, dispose of 
(atro)kTElveo kill 
TPOOTAGGG order 
KeAgUCO direct 
evTéAAoo instruct 
hEyeo say 

nut declare 
epco state 
paleo indicate 
EMOTOAT letter 
YPayLaTa documents 
TrApakeAEoo appeal to 
Ol Tepi| Tov X X’s group 
TAN 80s mob 
dos populace 
VEGITEPIOHOS revolution 
OTAOIS sedition 
ATOOTAGIA secession 
aTOoTAGIS defection 


There are, of course, limits to such attempts at consistency. A word such as adikvéopat 
occurs so frequently and in so many different contexts that no single verb in English would 
serve all purposes. At §§ 14, 16, and 20, Josephus uses it in three different senses within 
a short space: “reach” (a destination), “meet” (a person), and “incur” (an emotional reac- 
tion from others). 

As Shutt (1961:74-5) observed in a different context, Josephus has the habit of taking 
up a word or phrase, using it intensively for a short space, and then dropping it. Consider 
these examples. In §§ 13 and 24-5, he uses the common noun aitia four times, twice in 
each block. In each pair of occurrences, the word has two distinct senses: “cause” or “rea- 
son” (for an action) and the judicial sense of cause: “charge.” The verb emiPouAcuco oc- 
curs only four times in the Life, but two of these are in contiguous paragraphs (§§ 216- 
17). Josephus first notes that Ionathes was “plotting” to take him in an ambush, but then 
quotes a letter from Ionathes that acknowledges Ioannes’ plotting against Josephus. This 
is either a remarkable coincidence or, more likely, a word-play. Although the verb enayoo 
occurs ten times in the Life, five of those appearances are between §§ 107 and 119, in the 
middle voice, and yet in quite different shades of meaning: “supply,” “enlist,” “procure,” 
“bring along (with).” 

Then there are a number of words that appear only twice or three times in the Life, but 
close to each other. The adjective Seivos (“terrible”) occurs in §§ 100 and 101, but re- 
markably in its two opposite senses: “awful” (bad) and “awesome” (impressive). The verb 
SHOOIde (“make public”), similarly, occurs only twice: in § 363 meaning “publish (a 
book)” and shortly thereafter (§ 370) meaning “confiscate.” In all such cases, I had no 
choice but to adopt different English translations for the same Greek word. 

Josephus’ tendency to favor words for a short period is also apparent in the case of 
terms that retain precisely the same meaning, but occur only twice in the Life, within a 
few sentences of each other. Since there is no obvious need for this bunching of terms, it 
seems to reflect his experimentation with literary effects. I have two examples from the 
digression against Iustus: éxco atrex6ns (“harbor hostility”: §§ 375, 384) and tapatu- 
yxaveo (“chance to be present”: §§ 358, 362). In the same vein, Josephus uses three dif- 
ferent compounds of voéw (katavoécs, Siavoécs, and Evvoécs) in one sentence (§ 72). Be- 
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cause of the preoccupations of scholarship on the Life, such language play has gone 
largely unexplored. 

In spite of these efforts at linguistic playfulness, the overall impression of the Life is 
one of extreme repetitiveness and formulaic construction. By the time one has read half 
of the book, it sometimes appears that whole sentences are constructed of stock phrases, 
thus: 


306 The mob of the Galileans [§§ 84, 102, 210], becoming enraged at these things [§ 307], kept 
appealing to me [§§ 97, 99, 204, 205, 333] to delay no longer in joining battle against them, but to 
authorize them [§§ 85, 263, 384] to come upon Ioannes and fo obliterate altogether [§§ 102, 375, 384] 
both him and Jonathes’ group [§§ 199, 201, 228, 231, etc.]. 


In spite of the aesthetic objection, I have opted to include somewhat repetitive notes to 
earlier comments on such favored phrases (e.g., “see the note to X at § N”) in order to 
highlight this feature of Josephus’ diction. It seemed that readers coming to a later section 
of the Life might wish to know where the main comment on a particular phrase was lo- 
cated. Further, attention to Josephus’ linguistic limitations and possibilities is all the more 
important because the Life probably represents his unassisted personal style. When he 
writes quickly and in his most natural Greek, he resorts to extensive repetition of favored 
phrases and grammatical forms. One reason for the digression against Iustus (§§ 336-67), 
it seems to me, is that it enables him to break up this repetitive narrative with a sharp 
infusion of new juridical vocabulary (‘“‘proof,”’ “witnesses,” “argumentation,” and so on). 
A final observation concerns the use of the historical present in the Life. Since Josephus 
freely mixes the present with other tenses, he creates a dilemma for the translator. To retain 
his tenses in English would create considerable awkwardness; to adopt uniform past tenses 
would gloss over his usage. To be sure, since colloquial English also invites mixed tenses 
(“I was walking along the street, and I see an old friend”), an argument could be made for 
a truly literal translation. I have backed away from this particular brink, however, and 
opted to change Josephus’ presents to pasts, marking the adjustment with an asterisk.* 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE LIFE: ANT. 20.262-66 


262 Encouraged by the completion of what I had projected [sc. the Antiquities], I would 
now say plainly that no other person who had wished to do so, whether a Judean or a 
foreigner, would have been able to produce this work so precisely for Greek speakers. 
263 For among my compatriots I am admitted to have an education in our country’s 
customs that far surpasses theirs. And once I had consolidated my knowledge of Greek 
grammar, I worked very hard also to share in the learning of Greek letters and poetry, 
though my traditional habit has frustrated precision with respect to pronunciation. 264 
Among us: they do not favor those who have mastered the accent of many nations and 
made their speech frilly with elegance of diction, because they consider such a pursuit to 
be common—not only among those who happen to be free citizens, but even among 
domestics if they desire it. They acknowledge wisdom only among those who clearly 
understand the legal system and who are able to bring out the force of the sacred litera- 
ture. 265 So, although many have worked hard at this discipline, barely two or maybe 
three have succeeded, and they have soon reaped the benefits of their labors. 


266 Perhaps it will not be a provocation to jealousy, or strike ordinary folk as gauche, if 
I review briefly both my own ancestry and the events of my life while there are still those 
living who can offer refutation or corroboration. 267 With these matters I shall conclude 
the Antiquities, comprising twenty volumes and 60,000 lines, and, should the deity per- 
mit, I shall again make mention, cursorily, of both the war and what has happened to us 
until the present day, which belongs to the thirteenth year of the rule of Domitian Caesar 
and, in my case, the fifty-sixth year from birth. 
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(1) 1 Now! in my case, my ancestry’ is rather distinguished,* having originated with 


introduction to 
Josephus’ an- 
cestry 


'T translate the 6 here in order to show the parallel 
with § 2, which opens with the same phrase: euol Sé. 
This opening 6€ does not, however, carry its full (origi- 
nally adverbial) weight as a conjunction. Josephus’ in- 
ceptive usage here is paralleled in each of the last five 
books of the Antiquities (Ant. 16.1; 17.1; 18.1; 19.1; 
20.1). Since he will also use 5€ frequently in the open- 
ing sections of the Life (§§ 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 17, 24), 
even where he opens a new episode (compare Matt. 
1:18; 2:1), the word should often be left untranslated or 
rendered with a comparable English spice word such as 
“now.” Many scholars have observed that, lacking its 
own prologue, the Life directly continues from Ant. 
20.262-67, and they have singled out this 5¢ as an in- 
dex of that continuity (Luther 1910:60; Laqueur 1920:4; 
Rajak 1973:354 n.1; Barish 1978:69; Cohen 1979:175; 
S. Mason 1991:311). Although the observed connection 
stands in any case, on the basis of content, Josephus’ 
liberal use of 6¢ should prevent us from placing too 
much weight on it here. 


2 Josephus uses the word yévos four times in these 
opening two sections. Thus he immediately fulfills the 
promise of Ant. 20.266 to describe his outstanding pedi- 
gree. For Josephus, as for all aristocrats and especially 
those in Rome, a distinguished ancestry (cf. Lat. genus 
and gens) was the normally expected source of a ster- 
ling character, since character was considered more or 
less fixed along blood lines (cf. §§ 3-6, 430; Polybius 
6.53.9-54.2; 9.1.4-2.2; Cicero Part. or. 82; May 
1988:6). Rhetorical handbooks identified the pedigree 
as the first item to consider when assessing a person’s 
character. Accordingly, epic poets, historians, and biog- 
raphers tended to begin with their subject’s ancestry 
(Homer, //. 6.123-231; Od. 19.165-84; Herodotus Hist. 
4.147; 7.204; Virgil, Aen. 6.761-895; Tacitus, Agr. 4.1- 
2; Diogenes Laertius, 3.1-2 [Plato]; Plutarch, Alex. 2.1; 
Iamblichus, Vita Pyth. 3-4; y. Ta‘an. 4.68a [Hillel]; 
Gen. Rab. 33 [the rabbinic patriarch]; Matt. 1:2-17/Luke 
3:23-38 [Jesus of Nazareth]). When noble genealogies 
could not be found, they were sometimes invented—as 
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priests* long ago. Just as the basis of noble birth> is different among various [nations], 
so also among us membership® in the priesthood is a certain proof’ of an ancestry’s 
brilliance.’ 2 Now in my case, my ancestry is not merely from priests; it is also from the 
first day-course of the twenty-four? —an enormous distinction, this! —and indeed, from 


in many of these examples. On the invention of distin- 
guished genealogies in late-republican Rome, see 
Wiseman 1987:207-18. For negative examples, com- 
pare Cicero’s treatment of some opponents (e.g., in Pis. 
1) and Tacitus’ biting remark about Curtius Rufus, a 
man who had achieved high rank without the requisite 
pedigree: “As to the origin of Curtius Rufus, whom 
some have described as the son of a gladiator, I would 
not promulgate a falsehood and I am ashamed to inves- 
tigate the truth” (Ann. 11.21; cf. Plass 1988:23). On 
ancestry in general, see Flower 1996 and Millar 1999:5- 
6. 

> Literally “not undistinguished (common, insignifi- 
cant, obscure)”: oUk conpov. Josephus has consistently 
presented himself as well-born: in War 5.419 he simi- 
larly refers to his yévos ouk Gonuov and “ancient, splen- 
did house” (takai Aautpos cikos). In both cases he 
uses the Greek double negative to express a stronger 
positive (Jitotes). I do not translate with a double nega- 
tive because in American English that might suggest a 
qualification (e.g., “X is not unfriendly’) or defensive- 
ness unsuited to his tone either in War 5 or here. Con- 
trast § 35, where he dismisses a Tiberian rebel faction 
as constituted of “insignificant (Aonuol) people.” 

“ On the fundamental importance of the priesthood 
for Josephus’ literary identity (at least), see e.g., War 
1.3, 26; 3.352; Ant. 4.304; 10.151-53; 16.187; 20.224- 
51; Life 13, 29, 80; Apion 1.28-54; 2.184-93. Cf. S. 
Rappaport (1930: passim); Heller (1936:238-38); 
Lindner (1972:75-6); Blenkinsopp (1974); S. Mason 
(1988; BJP 3.xxvi-xxvili); S. Schwartz (1990:58-109). 
It appears that he was not only a hereditary priest but 
that he actually practiced in the temple service (Sanders 
1992:60-98). Although hereditary aristocratic priest- 
hood is usually associated with Judeans and other Ori- 
entals (cf. Apion 1.28), also in Rome there was an inti- 
mate connection between priesthood and nobility (cf. 
Polybius 6.56; Cicero, Leg. 2.12.31; Resp. 2.12-14; 
Dom. 1.1; Alféldy 1988:35-6). Augustus’ revival of the 
priestly colleges, whatever its motivation, further 
strengthened this relationship (Syme 1939:381-82; 
Galinsky 1996:288-312; Potter in Potter/Mattingly 
1999:140; Beard, North, and Price 1998:1.186-96). 
Whereas in Rome the priestly offices themselves were 
not hereditary, though they were largely restricted to the 
aristocracy, Josephus boasts here as elsewhere (Apion 
2.185) that the Judeans perfectly integrate priesthood 
and aristocracy. 

Although the following notes offer grounds for sus- 


picion about the length of Josephus’ priestly ancestry, 
the general circumstances of his life (e.g., his selection 
for the mission to Rome and for leadership in the Gali- 
lee), his thorough knowledge of priestly matters, and his 
profound attachment to the priesthood throughout his 
writings, in combination with the defectiveness of our 
knowledge about actual conditions in the first century, 
should incline us to accept that his family had become 
priestly at some point, even if in an irregular way. His 
situation may be analogous to that of the Roman aris- 
tocracy in which, alongside the ideal of a nobility from 
time immemorial, family trees were readily recon- 
structed (see note 2). 

5 In the Life, the word cuyéveta (cf. Lat. nobilitas) 
occurs only with respect to Josephus’ family (cf. § 7) 
or—in the cognate adjective—his second wife’s (§ 
427). 

6 The noun peTtouoia occurs only here and at Ant. 
2.27 in Josephus. 

7 Josephus uses a technical rhetorical term (teKym- 
piov). Cf. §§ 55, 344, 358. Aristotle establishes the use 
of this term for a necessary proof (Rhet. 1.2.16) and 
Quintilian, though writing Latin, quotes the word in 
Greek (/nst. 5.9.3) to characterize a compelling proof 
(signum necessarium): one from which there is no get- 
ting away, as distinct from an artful argument. Josephus 
is out to make an irrefutable—in rhetorical terms—case 
for his ancestry and character. 

® Or “splendor of ancestry.” Cf. Ant. 14.490, where 
Josephus reflects upon the end of the “brilliant” 
Hasmonean house. The combination of yévos and 
Aayutpos is common in other authors of the period: 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 10.41.5; Plutarch, 
Per. 7.2; Sull. 35.3; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 28.12; 
Appian, Bell. civ. 2.1.2; Diogenes Laertius 1.22; 9.21. 
Cf. Latin genus clarum, gens clarissima (Pliny, Nat. 
7.186; 35.19; Tacitus, Ann. 2.43; 4.8; 6.9; 12.6; Pliny, 
Pan. 58.3; 69.4). It is a basic rhetorical feature of the 
Life that Josephus first establishes his own shining 
yévos and corresponding character (with, e.g., demon- 
strated ouveois, § 8) in order to expose his various op- 
ponents, whose similar reputations (§§ 191-92, 278) 
will be demolished by his narrative. 

° Josephus has explained the origin of the priestly 
day-course (eonuepis) in Ant. 7.365-67, paraphrasing 1 
Chr 24:1-19. According to the biblical story, near the 
end of his life King David recognized 24 clans among 
the priests descended from Aaron’s sons Eleazar and 
Ithamar, for service in the sanctuary. The first clan rec- 
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the most élite!! of the divisions!? within this [course]. Further,!? I have a share of royal 
y 


ognized by lot was that of Jehoiarib (Ioarib)—the clan 
from which the Hasmoneans would later spring (Ant. 
12.265; cf. 1 Macc 2:1). Although the Greek word 
ednuepis ordinarily signified a diary (Plutarch, Caes. 
22.2) or daily account book (Diogenes Laertius 6.86), 
Josephus reserves the word for the priestly courses, us- 
ing it only here and in the passages given above. The 
LXX (e.g., 1 Chr 9:33; 23:6) has emuepia. In Apion 
2.108, extant only in Latin, Josephus will assert that 
there are “four tribes (¢ribus) of priests.” Either he pre- 
serves there a recollection of the 4 priestly families who 
returned from exile (Ezra 2:36-39; Neh 7:39-42)—as y. 
Ta‘an. 68a mentions both 4 and 24 courses—or the 
Latin reflects a textual corruption from 24. 

By Josephus’ time, a weekly rotation was in place 
(Ant. 7.365). Each priestly course came up to Jerusalem 
from its home territory to serve from one sabbath to the 
next. Thus each course served twice per year in addi- 
tion to the three pilgrimage festivals, when all eligible 
priests were required. References to this system are also 
found in Qumran texts (4Q320, 321: ET in Martinez, 
1996:452-54), the NT (Luke 1:5-8), and rabbinic litera- 
ture beginning with the Mishnah (e.g., m. Sukkah 5.6-8; 
m. Tamid 6.1-3; m. Ta‘an. 5.6-7). For analysis, see 
Schtrer-Vermes 2.245-50. 

'0 By asserting that the first priestly course is ipso 
facto the primary one, Josephus appears to thwart the 
Bible’s emphasis on their equality (1 Chr 24:5). Possi- 
bly the course of Ioarib had in fact achieved unques- 
tioned prestige because of the glorious deeds of the 
Hasmoneans (from this course) in the intervening his- 
tory. Indeed, | Chr 24, which places Ioarib first, may 
already reflect the Hasmonean success (Schiirer-Vermes 
2.250 n. 50). But presumably some of the subsequent 
high priests would have raised the standing of their 
courses also and, given the sequel, Josephus may sim- 
ply be exaggerating. His implication that being first was 
per se a mark of distinction would match the Roman 
legion, for example, in which the centuries of the first 
cohort were of double size and honor (Le Bohec 
1994:43-4). 

‘| &piotos: otherwise “best” (§§ 10, 321). 

2 Greek: duAat. Although Josephus normally uses 
the word of a tribe or clan (Ant. 1.221; 3.49, 105 etc.), 
at War 4.155 as here he uses it of a clan-division of one 
of the 24 priestly courses. Also in Greco-Roman Egypt, 
the word guAn could refer to a contingent or subdivi- 
sion of priests (P.Amh. 2.112.7). Terminology varies, 
but in Mishnaic usage the larger priestly courses are 
called ni77wi ~and the divisions within them are 
Mas n2 (m. Ta ‘an. 2.6-7). According to the Jerusalem 
Talmud (y. Ta‘an. 68a), each clan-division would be 
responsible for a day or two of the course’s assigned 


week of temple duties. We know little about the divi- 
sions within priestly courses in Josephus’ day. It stands 
to reason that some would achieve or claim greater 
prestige than the others. But given the context here, 
Josephus’ claim to belong to the most distinguished 
clan, as if this were an objective fact, may be little more 
than bluster. 

Greek and Roman readers were entirely familiar 
with the notion that citizen populations—if not exactly 
an aristocratic priesthood—should be divided into 
(partly fictional) “tribes.” In Athens (ca. 500 BCE), 
Cleisthenes had famously introduced a system of 10 
tribes (duAat), reordering the more than 100 previous 
regional “demes.” By Josephus’ time the entire body of 
Roman citizens, no matter where an individual citizen 
actually originated or currently resided, had been di- 
vided into 35 tribes (tribus), each with a regional as- 
signment in Italy (Finley 1983:39-49). As a Roman citi- 
zen (§ 423), Josephus too would have belonged to such 
a tribe, though he mentions only his Judean affilia- 
tions. 

'3 Or “in addition” (6 kat). The double conjunction 
appears to identify Josephus’ maternal descent and con- 
sequent royal connection as something additional to 
priesthood from his paternal line, such that only the 
royal side of his ancestry is the new term. Yet there is 
evidence here and elsewhere that his claim to priesthood 
itself depends the Hasmonean link, which comes from 
this “mother” (below). On the one hand, the Bible as- 
sumes that priesthood is passed from father to son 
(Exod 40:15; Num 18:1-20), and so does Josephus else- 
where (Apion 1.30-6). Both Tobias (Ant. 12.160) and 
Herod the Great (Ant. 14.300) married prominent 
women from high-priestly families, and yet neither the 
Tobiads nor the Herods became priests. On the other 
hand, in Ant. 16.187 Josephus plainly attributes (510 
TouTo) his priestly status to his connection with the 
Hasmoneans, and here in the Life that Hasmonean heri- 
tage comes from this “mother.” Accordingly, he locates 
his priesthood in the priestly course of the Hasmoneans 
(Ioarib). He has given enough material for scholars to 
conclude that his prized membership in the priesthood 
derives only from a Hasmonean link through a mater- 
nal ancestor (Rajak 1983:17) and is therefore of dubi- 
ous validity. In that case, one of his ancestors must 
somehow have assumed priestly status on the basis of 
Hasmonean connections. According to rabbinic litera- 
ture (‘Abot R. Nathan 35 [p.105]; t. Yoma 4.20; y. 
Yoma 1.38d; b. Yoma 47a; Pesig. Rab Kah. 26.10 [p. 
398]; cf. Stern 1987:608-9), the priestly family n°ma> 
came from a maternal ancestor. Alternatively, it would 
be a remarkable coincidence if his father was heir to a 
paternal priestly line, from the Hasmonean course 
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ancestry from my mother!* because the children of Asamoneus,!> of whom she was a 
descendant,'® for a very long time served as high priests and exercised the kingship of 


our nation.!? 


Ioarib, and his mother was also a descendant of 
Hasmoneans. This would also create further problems, 
since his father’s ancestry goes back to a female con- 
nection with the Hasmoneans. However his family came 
into the priesthood, Josephus was evidently a proud, 
practicing priest (see the note to “priesthood” in § 1). 

A strikingly similar, rhetorical, blurring of the lines 
between paternal and maternal priestly descent is found 
in the letter of the non-priest King Agrippa I to Gaius 
Caligula, according to Philo (Legat. 278): “It fell to me 
to have for grandparents and ancestors kings, most of 
whom had the title of high priest, who considered their 
kingship inferior to the priesthood.” 

4 Cf. Tulius Caesar’s address at his aunt’s funeral: 
“The maternal side of my aunt Iulia’s family took its 
origin from the kings, and the paternal one is linked 
with the immortal gods” (Suetonius, Jul. 6). It seems 
(cf. Misch 1950:1.265) that Augustus, in his autobiog- 
raphy, altogether downplayed his father’s disputed an- 
cestry (Suetonius, Aug. 2.3) while dwelling on that of 
his mother—the daughter of Iulius Caesar’s sister (Aug. 
4.1-2). 

Josephus appears at first to refer to his own mother, 
because he does not qualify the term and especially in 
view of the War parallel (5.419), which mentions his 
mother and wife (not his still-living father: cf. War 
5.533) alongside a reference to his distinguished ances- 
try (yévos). His mother is also featured later in the War 
(5.544-47). Nevertheless, here in the Life Josephus 
moves directly to his father’s pedigree, which supplies 
the link with the Hasmoneans claimed for his mother, 
and he reiterates in § 7 that his father had a noble birth. 
Conceivably, both his mother and his father (through a 
female ancestor) had distinguished pedigrees; but that is 
unlikely given his failure to say so. The only woman 
mentioned in the genealogy is his father’s great-grand- 
mother, who indeed connects his father’s line with the 
famous priestly dynasty of Asamoneus. Radin 
(1929:193-96) and Rajak (1983:15) argue, via parallel 
uses of “mother” in Hebrew and Aramaic literature 
(e.g., m. Qidd. 4.4), that Josephus’ utp must be this 
ancestral matriarch: the daughter of the Hasmonean 
Ionathes mentioned in § 4. We may add that Josephus 
himself can use untnp loosely, as when he calls 
Abraham’s wife Sarah the “mother of our race/ances- 
try” (yévos: War 5.319). Perhaps, too, he did not know 
of an efficient term to describe this ancestor: Tpoyayyn 
is barely attested (six occurrences on the TLG-D CD- 
ROM) and not used by Josephus elsewhere; Tpountap 
is both rare and ambiguous as to gender (LSJ s.v.). 
Contrast mpotattos, which he uses at Life 2 and Ant. 


8.315 (and which occurs 73 times in the TLG). If 
Josephus refers to his maternal ancestor here, as it 
seems, and if in fact she is the connection with nobility, 
then his reference to his mother in War 5.419 (above) 
must be unrelated to his ancestry claim in the same sen- 
tence. 

It remains a problem that he should make no effort 
to clarify his usage of untnp (cf. Cohen, 1979:107-8 n. 
33). Perhaps the best solution, given the highly exagger- 
ated tone of this entire opening section, is that he delib- 
erately obfuscates, stretching the use of utp to make 
a verbal impact. That he should rhetorically conflate 
this ancestor with his own mother might at least fit the 
contemporary Roman élite’s openness to claims of “ma- 
ternal ancestry”: Augustus appears to have featured his 
mother’s connection with the Julian family (Suetonius, 
Aug. 4.1-2); Nero’s claim to an Augustan heritage was 
through his mother Agrippina; and other aristocrats of 
the period also appealed to their mothers’ lines (cf. 
Barrett 1996:97-8, 113, 152, 154). 

Significantly, even this woman, who is so important 
to Josephus’ claim to nobility, is nowhere given a name. 
Nor are his three wives named. Yet his brother (§ 8), 
surviving sons (§§ 5, 427), and father are all named, 
though they are less significant in the narrative than 
either this “mother” or his current wife (§ 427). 
Josephus reflects the general lack of interest in women’s 
names, exemplified in Rome where women simply bore 
the name of the gens. 

'S Ol’ Aoaycovatou toides: one of Josephus’ terms 
for the Hasmonean dynasty, which created and gov- 
erned an independent Judean state from about 140 to 63 
BCE (cf. Ant. 20.190, 347); elsewhere o1 “Acaycavariot 
(War 2.344; 5.139) or TO “Acapcvaicv yévos (Ant. 
15.403). Some rabbinic literature uses an equivalent 
term: "S]72WN 713 (m. Mid. 1.6). Although Josephus as- 
sumes that the family name comes from a patriarch 
named Asamonaeus, that name does not appear in the 
earlier texts—1 and 2 Maccabees—even in the family 
tree of Mattathias, the father of the 5 Hasmonean broth- 
ers (1 Macc 2.1). There, instead, Mattathias’ grandfa- 
ther is named Simeon (= Shim‘on). Possibly Asamo- 
neus (]12W17) reflected the Hebrew original, corrupted to 
Shim‘on (j12W) and so Simeon in our Greek texts 
(Wellhasen 1874:94 n.; Schitrer-Vermes 1.194 n. 14). 
Another possibility is that "87207 was a personal nick- 
name (meaning unknown) of Mattathias in the Hebrew 
original, matching the nick-names of his sons 
(Goldstein 1976:17-19). Evidently, Josephus has access 
to traditions about the Hasmoneans other than those in 
1 and 2 Maccabees. 
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3 I shall state!’ the succession,!? then. Our patriarch was Simon, who was surnamed 
Psellus.?° This man lived in the period when the son of the high priest Simon 


'6 Mss. PRA, followed by Niese and Thackeray: 
éyyovos. Mss. MW read Exyovos, which is favored by 
Rajak (1983:15 n. 13) on the ground that it would make 
the woman an immediate “child” rather than descendant 
of the Hasmoneans. No doubt, the variants reflect the 
struggle of copyists to understand the role of Josephus’ 
“mother.” But the senses of these two Greek terms over- 
lap so extensively (cf. LSJ and Rengstorf, s.v.) that 
reading Exyovos would not change much. 

7 Josephus has displayed an abiding interest in the 
high priesthood and the kingship, both in his narrative 
of the Antiquities and in his summary lists of office- 
holders (Ant. 10.151-53; 20.224-51). He pointedly notes 
in concluding the Antiquities (20.261) that he has 
charted the succession of high priests and kings (as well 
as Judges). But even by the standards of his own narra- 
tive, his statement here in the Life reflects the exaggera- 
tion of this section. In general, the Antiquities has re- 
jected kingship in favor of aristocracy (Ant. 4.223; 6.36; 
11.111; 14.91; 19.178). Josephus claims that the Has- 
moneans eschewed the title of “king” until Aristobulus 
(104 BCE: Ant. 20.241), whose wearing of the diadem 
began the downward spiral of the dynasty (Ant. 13.300- 
301; cf. War 1.69-70). Thus formal Hasmonean king- 
ship was in place for about 41 years (104-63 BCE), only 
slightly longer than the later single-handed reign of 
Herod (37-4 BCE). No doubt, Josephus thinks here of 
the entire period of Hasmonean hegemony, when they 
held the “rule of the people” without being kings. This 
period he elsewhere counts as 125 or 126 years (Ant. 
14.490; 17.162), evidently including both the period of 
Judas Maccabee (from 167 or 166 BCE—though Judas 
was apparently not high priest, notwithstanding Ant. 
12.414, 419, 434, which are contradicted by Ant. 
20.237-38, Life 4, and 1 Macc 9:56-10:20) and that of 
Hyrcanus I, Aristobulus II (who, however, were not 
kings—Ant. 20.243-44), and Antigonus, between 
Pompey’s arrival in Judea in 63 and Herod’s effective 
reign from 37 BCE. In spite of the exaggeration here, 
Josephus’ reflection on the long glory of the 
Hasmonean house matches in tone his summary at Ant. 
14.490-91. 

'8 Josephus uses the verb epc only here and at § 
338 in the Life. He seems to reserve it for the more 
solemn contexts of speaking, in which he appears as a 
legal advocate making a case (note its relatively high 
frequency in the Apion): hence “state” or “declare.” 

'9 The succession (1a50x1)) of Judean high priests 
(Ant. 20.16, 213, 255), kings (Ant. 10.231; 16.79; 
17.238; 20.261), and prophets (Apion 1.41) is a basic 
theme in Josephus. Aside from helping to establish the 
antiquity of Judean culture, this term supports the philo- 


Josephus’ 


21 genealogy 


served as 


sophical currents in his work (e.g., §§ 10-12 below), for 
philosophers too spoke about the succession of their 
various traditions (Diogenes Laertius 1.1, 20, 40, 107: 
note 1.2 on the Egyptian claim that priests and prophets 
represented that nation’s philosophical succession). See 
Turner (1918:197-99), Marrou (1956:207), Bickerman 
(1980:256-69), and S. Mason (1991:235-38; 1996:32). 
With this lofty language, Josephus connects himself 
with the succession of kings and high priests just men- 
tioned. 

Josephus’ pedigree is notoriously confusing at the 
logical, historical, and syntactical levels. Its rhetorical 
force, however, is unmistakable: many prominent high 
priests populate Josephus’ heritage. This rhetorical clar- 
ity might suggest that the Life was composed for oral 
presentation. 

0 Or “nick-named ‘The Stutterer’”—a figure other- 
wise unknown. Cf. Latin Balbus, a name that occurs fre- 
quently among senators (Kajanto 1965:240). To serve 
in the temple, priests were required to be free of physi- 
cal blemish. Over time, the Bible’s list of disqualifying 
defects (Lev 21:16-23) was clarified and extended, 
partly by inference from what constitutes “blemish” in 
sacrificial animals (m. Bek. 6.12-7.7; cf. m. Zebah. 
12.1). Philo (Spec. 1.80-81) and Josephus (War 5.228; 
Ant. 3.278; Apion 1.284) both emphasize this matter. 
Although stuttering does not appear in the extant lists 
of defects, even in the time of the Mishnah (ca. 200 CE) 
debates continued (m. Bek. 7.1, 6), and stuttering seems 
to be in the range of disqualifying conditions there. 
Apparently, non-serving priests often accreted nick- 
names identifying the fault that kept them from serving: 
Judah Maccabee (1 Macc 2.1—possibly “hammer- 
head”: cf. m. Bek. 7.1); Joseph son of Ellem (Ant. 
17.166—possibly “son of the mute”; cf. Schiirer-Ver- 
mes 2.229 n. 7, 243). Such a priestly tradition might 
explain the historical origin of Psellus as a nick-name. 
It is, however, unclear whether Simon Psellus was al- 
ready a priest, for it was his son Matthias I who mar- 
ried a Hasmonean woman and so, apparently, brought 
Josephus’ paternal line into the priesthood (see the note 
to “Further” at § 2). 

Josephus’ mention of an obviously revered ancestor 
with a name indicating a physical disability intersects 
remarkably well with the paradox of Roman cognomina 
(see Corbeill 1996:57-98). On the one hand, these third 
names originated among the nobility, so that they were 
ipso facto a mark of distinction. On the other hand, 
nearly half (44%) of them indicated some kind of physi- 
cal peculiarity (Kajanto 1965:131; calculated by 
Corbeill 1996:58 n. 2)—just as most of the names that 
Josephus gives his ancestors. Corbeill (1996:63-4) pro- 
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high priest—he was the first of the high priests named Hyrcanus.”? 4 Simon Psellus had* 
nine children. [One] of these was* Matthias,?> known as “of Epheus.”*+ This man took 
for himself*> the daughter of the high priest Ionathes*®° —the first of the children of 


Asamonaeus’ ancestry to serve as high priest and the brother of Simon the high pries 


poses that the practice of mocking attributions occurred 
in second-century BCE Rome, in a context of fierce 
competition for positions of honor: the targets were the 
scions of large families, who created an uneven playing 
field. But the salient point is that these names were a 
peculiarly Roman (not Greek) phenomenon (Corbeill 
1996:60). This raises the question whether Josephus is 
not deliberately Romanizing his ancestry; for, paradoxi- 
cally, such names “actually became a mark of noble 
birth, and were consequently avoided in slaves’ nomen- 
clature” (Kajanto 1965:68). Even though the labels of 
physical deformity probably had a different origin in 
Judean culture (e.g., in the priestly disqualifications, 
above), Josephus could borrow them for effect with his 
Roman audience. All the same, orators—and Jose- 
phus—did not forfeit their right to exploit the literal 
meaning of someone’s name for the purpose of a word- 
play, whether friendly or hostile (e.g., Horace, Sat. 1.7; 
further examples in Corbeill 1996:74-98). See further 
the notes to “Capellus” at § 32, “Varus” at § 48, and 
“Modius” at § 61. 

It remains unclear why Josephus should have chosen 
Simon as the patriarch of his family, rather than one of 
Simon’s ancestors or Simon’s son Matthias, who actu- 
ally married into the Hasmonean line. Perhaps the coin- 
cidence in name with the contemporary Hasmonean 
Simon provided a motive. If Simon Psellus was already 
a priest, then Josephus has spoken ambiguously at Ant. 
16.187 in attributing his priestly heritage to the Hasmo- 
neans. 

2! The Hasmonean high priest Simon, brother of his 
predecessors Ioudas (Judah) and Ionathes (Jonathan), 
led the nation from about 143/2 to 135/4 BCE. See 1 
Macc 13:1-16:17. It was apparently under Simon’s 
leadership that Judea gained full independence from the 
Seleucid regime, in 140 BCE (1 Macc 13:41-2). Cf. 
War 1.50-53; Ant. 13.196-229. Josephus’ introduction 
of the Hasmonean Simon, who is unnecessary for his 
genealogy, complicates the logical flow of his account. 
One must wonder whether this is deliberate. Perhaps he 
mentions Simon here and again in § 4 so that he may 
say “high priest” again and in order to reinforce the 
connection with his own ancestor of the same name. 

2 Thus John Hyrcanus I (high priest: 135/4-104 
BCE), the son and successor of Simon. Although 1 
Maccabees ends with only a brief—albeit laudatory— 
notice of Hyrcanus’ term (1 Macc 16:16-24), Josephus 
presents his tenure as the apogee of Hasmonean admin- 
istration and piety: War 1.54-69; Ant. 13.230-300. See 
Thoma (Parente/Sievers 127-40). It is no surprise that 
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Josephus should name his oldest son Hyrcanus (§ 5) or 
that he should wish to date his family’s ancestry from 
just this point. In the earlier narratives he clearly distin- 
guishes this high priest from Hyrcanus I, whose unfor- 
tunate and irregular term after Alexandra Salome’s 
death was fraught with violence (Ant. 13.407; 14.170- 
79, 292-93, 365-66; 15.182). 

3 A recurring name in Josephus’ family, down to 
his own father and older brother (§§ 7-8). This is a form 
of Mattathias, the name of the man who began the 
Hasmonean revolt (1 Macc 2.1-70). 

74 As in the case of Simon Psellus, Josephus pre- 
sumably supplies the cognomen (here ’ Hpatou) to dis- 
tinguish men of the same name—in this case, from the 
3 others named Matthias in this brief passage. But the 
meaning of the name is unknown. The attempts of the 
later mss. to provide alternatives (R: ndiAtou; AM: 
NbAtou; W; nbAtou)—also problems—shows that ms. 
P’s reading, adopted here, caused them difficulties. If 
the label means “son of Ephaeus,” it is puzzling since 
the father is already identified as Simon Psellus. The 
name seems to transliterate a Semitic root. There are 
precedents: three different persons in the Bible are 
known as 75°D: in Gen 25:4 (head of the most promi- 
nent Midianite tribe); 1 Chr 2:46 (a concubine of 
Caleb), and 1 Chr 2:47 (a son of Iahdai). Since the first 
of these also represents an area (Midian), the name is 
possibly an archaic geographical label. An obscure an- 
cestor of King Saul was named 7°58 (1 Sam. 9:1). In 
private correspondence, Louis H. Feldman suggests that 
the Hebrew root 75” (handsome, used ironically of 
someone not handsome) would suit the context, in 
which physical attributes are noted. Since the reference 
would be to Simon Psellus, this would solve the prob- 
lem of apparent double paternity, though the omission 
of initial ’ in transliteration is hard to explain. 

°5 Tt is characteristic of Josephus to speak of lead- 
ing, carrying off, or taking for oneself (4 youal) a 
woman in marriage; cf. §§ 415, 427. This language re- 
flects widespread ancient social assumptions concerning 
the man’s prerogative in marriage: cf. Homer, Od. 
14.211; Herodotus 1.59. 

6 Tonathes (Jonathan) led the Hasmonean resistance 
from 161 to 143/2 BCE, and was high priest—the first 
Hasmonean to hold the office, as Josephus confirms 
here (cf. Ant. 20.237-38; contrast Ant. 12.414, 419, 
434)—from about 152. See 1 Macc 9:28-12:53; War 
1.48-9; Ant. 13.1-200. 

27 Once again, Josephus appears eager to say “high 
priest” as often as possible, even if it means com- 
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into marriage. Then in the first year of Hyrcanus’ rule,*® he [Matthias] had* a child 
Matthias, surnamed Curtus.*? 5 From this man came* Josephus,*° in the ninth year of 
Alexandra’s rule;*! from Josephus, Matthias, in the tenth year of Archelaus’ reign;>* and 


I from Matthias, in the first year of Gaius Caesar 
Hyrcanus,*> the oldest, from the fourth year,*° Iustus*’ from the eighth year, 


plicating his narrative. 

°8 Literally: “ruling.” The year was 135 BCE. Ac- 
cording to 1 Macc 16:14, Simon died and Hyrcanus 
succeeded him in the 177" Seleucid year (counting from 
312 BCE). 

Or “nick-named ‘The Swollen’ (or ‘Hump- 
Back’).” In Greek the name means “rounded,” “con- 
vex,” “swollen,” stooped,” or “hump-backed”; in Latin 
(less likely as the root of a Judean name in that period): 
“truncated,” “mutilated,” “defective.” Josephus prob- 
ably gives the surname to distinguish this Matthias from 
the others. Hunch-backs were disqualified from serving 
in the temple (Lev 21:20), and this may have been the 
origin of Matthias’ nick-name. See the note to “Psellus” 
at § 3. 

*° Thus Josephus has the same name as his paternal 
grandfather: “Ioseph” written with a Greek masculine 
ending. 

31 Thus in 68 BCE, since Queen Alexandra Salome 
began her rule at her husband Alexander Janneus’ death 
in 76 BCE (Ant. 13.404). Her 9" year was also her last 
(Ant. 13.430). If Matthias II (Curtus) was born in 135 
BCE (above) and produced a son Josephus I in 68 BCE, 
he was a father at about the age of 77. This would have 
been a remarkable feat, especially in view of ancient 
mortality rates: When Abraham fathered Ishmael at 86 
(Gen 16:16) it was a charter miracle of Israel’s history. 
Since Josephus does not draw attention either to this 
feat or to its counterpart in the next generation, it is 
unlikely that he notices, or expects his audience to no- 
tice, the chronological problem. More likely, he has 
accidentally omitted a couple of generations or fabri- 
cated much of the genealogy. Possibly our text is cor- 
rupt. 

32 Thus in 6 CE, since Archelaus became ethnarch 
of Judea following his father Herod’s death in 4 BCE, 
and there was no year 0. Archelaus’ 10" year was also 
his last in office: he was removed for incompetence and 
replaced by a Roman prefect as Judea was annexed to 
the empire. See War 2.1-117; Ant. 17.200-344. In using 
the verb Booikeve (“rule as king”) of Archelaus, 
Josephus is again speaking loosely, as he does at Ant. 
20.251. In the passages above he stresses that Archelaus 
was not permitted by Augustus to be king, but governed 
rather as “ethnarch”: the ruler of a nation (e.g., Ant. 
17.317). 

If Josephus I was born in 68 BCE and fathered 
Matthias III at age 73 or 74 (in 6 CE), we are once again 
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imperium.** 1 have three sons: 
38 and 


faced with a patriarchal feat unmentioned by Josephus. 
See previous note. 

33 Gaius Julius Caesar Germanicus (12-41 CE), 
nick-named “bootsy” (Caligula) by the soldiers among 
whom he was raised (Tacitus, Ann. 1.41), was princeps 
(emperor) from March 18, 37 CE, to January 24, 41. 
For Gaius, “Caesar” was still a family name inherited 
from his father Germanicus, who had been adopted by 
Tiberius, who in turn had been adopted by Augustus; 
Augustus had been adopted by Iulius Caesar. Moreover, 
Caligula was a great-grandson of Augustus through a 
consistent maternal line. This young man’s reign be- 
came notorious for its caprice and cruelty. For a more 
balanced assessment than that given by the hostile an- 
cient sources, see Barrett 1989. That Josephus was born 
in 37 CE is incidentally confirmed by his remark (Ant. 
20.268) that his 56" year was the 13" year of Domi- 
tian’s rule (i.e., 93/94 CE). 

* The Latin word imperium, of which Josephus 
gives a standard Greek equivalent (qyeyovia: cf. 
Cassius Dio 60.15.1, 6; 60.17.8; 60.25.6 etc., though 
eEouota is also used; Augustus, Res Gest. 1.8; H.J. 
Mason 1974:144-51), is difficult to render by any single 
English word. Literally meaning something like “the 
power to command and be obeyed (> imperare),” it had 
an essential place in Roman political theory. Imperium 
first belonged to the ancient Roman kings, then to the 
consuls, other senior magistrates, and commanders, and 
in the empire to the princeps (emperor) and governors 
within their provinces. See Lintott (1993a:22, 41-2). In 
the Life Josephus reserves the word for Roman emper- 
ors (cf. § 423); elsewhere he uses it often of Rome in 
the abstract and of emperors and governors. Cf. War 
1.3, 23, 355; 2.168, 205, 214, 248, 264, 284, 357, 360, 
385, 555; 3.7; 4.499, 502, etc. In the Antiquities his 
usage is broader: Ant. 1.188, 215, 234; 2.175, etc. In the 
Life (183, 373, 398; 347, 424), however, he again re- 
serves the cognates nysHoveveo and nyeuaov for Roman 
officials. For a full account of the concept in Roman 
parlance, see Lintott 1993. 

35 The only survivor of Josephus’ three sons by his 
second or third wife, an Alexandrian woman from 
whom he is now divorced: §§ 414, 426. Etymologically, 
the son’s name signifies “one from Hyrcania [on the 
Black Sea],” though that etymology hardly seems rel- 
evant here. Given the absence of this name in Josephus’ 
genealogy, it seems likely that he called this son after 
his favorite Hasmonean prince: see note to § 3. While 
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Agrippa*? from the ninth year*? of the imperium of Vespasian Caesar.*! 6 I thus present 


the succession’? 


sending a greeting** to those who try to malign us. 


conceding that the name has mainly Hasmonean roots, 
S. Schwartz (1990:11 and n. 31) proposes that Josephus 
chose it “probably in order to flatter Julius Hyrcanus,” 
the son of Queen Berenice and Herod of Chalcis (War 
2.221; Ant. 20.104). 

36 72/73 CE, since Vespasian became princeps in 
December, 69 CE; Josephus was 35 or 36. This son is 
about 21 at Josephus’ time of writing. 

37 The name means “upright,” “just,” or “righteous”: 
a very common Latin cognomen (Kajanto 1965:252). 
In the Judean catacombs of Rome, Iustus is the Latin 
name that occurs most frequently and the second-most 
common name in any language (Leon 1995:95-107, 
382). Josephus follows the community’s preference for 
Latin names (also with the next son’s surname), even 
though Greek was the more common language actually 
spoken among Roman Judeans (Leon 1995:108). Iustus 
is the older of the two sons born to Josephus’ third or 
fourth (and current) wife, a distinguished Cretan-Judean 
whom Josephus apparently met in Rome (§ 427). 

38 76/77 CE, when Josephus was 39 or 40. This son 
is about 17 at Josephus’ time of writing. 

*° Simonides Agrippa, according to § 427. It is dif- 
ficult to see the reason behind Josephus’ choice of 
Simonides, a Greek name that does not appear else- 
where in his corpus or among the Judean inscriptions of 
Rome. The most famous bearer of the name was a sixth- 
fifth century BCE poet, Simonides of Ceos (cf. Hero- 
dotus Hist. 5.102). Given that this Simonides was well 
remembered among Josephus’ literate contemporaries 
(Quintilian, /nst. 10.1.64; Plutarch, Mor. 346F), that 
Josephus had devoted himself in Rome to the study of 
Greek poetry as well as prose (Ant. 20.263), and that 
Simonides was also revered as the inventor of mne- 
monic techniques (cf. Josephus’ alleged skill in memo- 
rization: § 8 below), it is conceivable that he named his 
son after the poet. The Latin surname Agrippa is easier 
to explain: the name of the famous Roman commander, 
Augustus’ son-in-law, had become a particular favorite 
of the Herodian family. Josephus’ contemporary King 
Agrippa IJ, who figures prominently in Josephus’ writ- 
ings as a sympathetic figure who opposed the war (e.g., 
War 2.344-407, 523-26), who assisted Josephus in the 
preparation of his book on the conflict (Life 364-67), 
and who might very well have been his most important 
patron in Rome, seems the proximate namesake. 

4° 77/78 CE, when Josephus was 40 or 41. This son 
is about 16 at Josephus’ time of writing. 

“| Titus Flavius Vespasianus (b. 9 CE; princeps 69- 
79 CE) was a rare “new man” in Roman politics: he and 


of our ancestry as I have found it recorded in the public registers,” 
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his older brother (T. Flavius Sabinus) were the first in 
their family to reach the senate, and both attained the 
high office of consul. Largely on the basis of his proven 
military prowess in Britain (43-47 CE) and especially 
Judea (67-69 CE), along with the personal traits he 
demonstrated and the social ties he generated thereby, 
Vespasian rose to the principate after his armies had 
challenged Vitellius’ accession from the summer of 69 
(Levick 1999:53-64). For him as for the emperors im- 
mediately preceding him, the name “Caesar” had be- 
come a title rather than a family name (from which ul- 
timately came Kaiser, Csar, etc.)—to help insinuate 
them into the heritage of Augustus. It was to Vespasian 
that Josephus surrendered at Iotapata, when Vespasian 
and his son Titus were leading the Roman campaign in 
Judea. After his arrest, Josephus claims, he predicted 
the generals’ rise to imperial honor two years before the 
event (War 3.399-408). After the acclamation by his 
Alexandrian legions, Vespasian freed him (War 4.622- 
29) and later became his chief patron in Rome. 

” Josephus neatly closes by inclusio the “succes- 
sion” theme opened in § 3. 

* Or “tablets” or “plaques.” Josephus usually re- 
serves the word d5éAtos for an official tablet, often of 
copper or bronze, on which declarations are recorded: 
War 2.216; 7.110; Ant. 12.416; 14.191, 197, 219, 221, 
266, 319; 16.48. Maintaining priestly genealogies was 
of practical as well as symbolic importance, and appears 
as a paramount concern after the return from exile (Ezra 
2:61-3; Neh 7:63-5). Josephus’ access to such public 
registers (in Jerusalem?) after the devastation of 70 CE 
is often reasonably doubted (Cohen 1979:108 n. 33), 
though he anticipates the objection by insisting that 
priestly pedigrees were carefully preserved in the major 
Judean centers, and that after a war (including the re- 
cent one) the priestly survivors would quickly recreate 
(from fragments?) those records that had been destroyed 
(Apion 1.31-5). Of course, this claim invites questions 
about the resulting documents’ accuracy, and Josephus’ 
proffered genealogy (above), which either omits a 
couple of names or is corrupted in our texts, does not 
inspire confidence. In general, further, when Josephus 
appeals to inscriptions (as in the passages from Ant. 
14.188-89 and references above; cf. Moehring 1975; 
Pucci 1998) or when he invites readers to consult an 
original text (Ant. 10.210; cf. S. Mason 1994:172-73), 
his appeal to sources is more of a rhetorical flourish 
than something he expects his audiences to pursue. 

“4 Greek dpaoas xaipeiv. In some contexts, the 
verb xatpw (“rejoice”) can mean “put out of mind” or 
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(2) 7 My father Matthias*® was distinguished not because of his noble birth alone,*” but 
even more was he praised for his sense of justice,** being a very eminent man’ 


“disregard.” It was also the common Greek term of 
greeting, as in § 217 below. Among the closest paral- 
lels to Josephus’ phrase is Aristophanes, Nub. 609, 
where it means essentially “say hello.” Josephus’ usage 
is obviously sarcastic. 

4 Who were Josephus’ accusers? And to what ex- 
tent is the Life, including this opening genealogy, a re- 
sponse to their misrepresentations? Josephus often com- 
plains about opponents who cause him difficulty after 
the war—in general (Life 428) and sometimes mention- 
ing specific cases (War 7.447-53; Life 424-25). He 
makes oblique reference to charges made against him 
(War 3.354, 439), some of which were perhaps current 
among Roman Judeans. Now, the claim to have many 
opponents could have a certain cachet for a writer (Mar- 
tial 4.86.6-7; 7.26.9-10; Statius, Silv. 4.praef.43-5; 
White 1978:86): since opposition was attributed to 
envy, the mention of it reinforced one’s own success, 
and protection from opponents redounded to the glory 
of one’s patron—as explicitly in Josephus’ case (Life 
424, 428). His laments perhaps exaggerate an undeni- 
able core of animosity that was based on his defection 
from the war and subsequent success in Rome. 

Although most scholars have read the entire Life as 
a response to Iustus of Tiberias (cf. §§ 40-2, 336), the 
genealogy being either part of that response or merely a 
stylized preamble (see Introduction), such a reading 
fails to explain either the specific content of the Life or 
its generally celebratory tone. It is hard to imagine that 
this muddled genealogy could have been intended to 
convince a critically minded adversary. Indeed, we have 
every reason (War 1.3; 3.352; 5.419; Ant. 20.266) to 
think that Josephus was proud enough of his ancestry 
to recount it without any specific provocation, as the 
basis of his auctoritas. In that case, this concluding ref- 
erence to detractors is only an added rhetorical twist, 
not an indication that self-defense was his chief moti- 
vation. 

Those who doubt Josephus’ claimed ancestry in- 
clude modern scholars. Cohen (1979:108 n. 33) thinks 
that his entire appeal to Hasmonean ancestry is “prob- 
ably bogus” because only in Antiquities and Life does 
he “suddenly” discover this ancestry. Cf. also Krieger 
1994. Yet we have noted the close parallel between War 
5.419, which already emphasizes Josephus’ distin- 
guished pedigree, and Life 1. Further, if this heritage 
was unknown to Josephus in the War, it is harder to un- 
derstand why he chose to begin his account of the re- 
cent Judean revolt with the glorious Hasmonean 
successes more than 200 years earlier. Admittedly, 
Josephus fails to mention any personal connection with 


Josephus’ 


49 father 


among 


the Hasmoneans in his brief account of their dynasty in 
War 1, but he also omits such personal references in 
the much fuller account of the Antiquities. Even in the 
longer work, his Hasmonean connection emerges inci- 
dentally in his assessment of Herod (Ant. 16.187). In 
general, Josephus is circumspect about intruding his 
personal life into his narrative, outside the autobiogra- 
phy. 

46 Josephus’ father will appear in the narrative at §§ 
204-5, where he secretly notifies Josephus from Jerusa- 
lem of the general assembly’s plan to remove him from 
the Galilee and requests a visit from his endangered son. 

47 Josephus thus meets the standard aristocratic ex- 
pectation that a person’s character should fully match 
his or her breeding, a conviction forcefully articulated 
by Aristotle (Rhet. 2.15.2-3 [1390B]), Sallust (e.g., Bell. 
Jug. 85.38-43), and Juvenal in his eighth satire, e.g.: 
“For who can be called ‘noble’ who is unworthy of his 
ancestry, and distinguished in nothing but his famous 
name?” (Sat. 8.30-32). Again, “But if you are carried 
away headlong by ambition and by lust. . . , then the 
nobility of your own parents begins to rise up in judg- 
ment against you, and to hold a glaring torch over your 
misdeeds” (8.135-39). Incidentally, this notice about 
Josephus’ father’s noble birth implies that Josephus’ 
own nobility does not come (solely, at least) from his 
direct mother. 

48 Greek Sikatoouvn: or “uprightness,” “legality,” 
“righteousness”; cf. Latin iustitia. The Sikatos word 
group (354 occurrences in his corpus) constitutes a 
major theme in Josephus. Its basic meaning for him, as 
for other Greek writers, has to do with the trial of cases, 
especially the avoidance of partiality or corruption of 
judges (Ant. 4.214-18; 14.173; Life 79). It was assumed 
by Josephus and his audience that an aristocrat such as 
his father would serve inter alia as a judge: administer- 
ing the law was not a profession (see Introduction). 
From a specifically legal sense, the meaning of this 
word group broadens to include fairness and propriety 
in general (Ant. 15.218; 16.264; 17.118). It was in this 
larger political-social sense that Sika1oouvn/iustitia, one 
of Plato’s four cardinal virtues (cf. Jaeger 1967:2.61-2), 
was the highest virtue in Greco-Roman ethics (Plato, 
Phaedr. 69B-C; Symp. 196D; Aristotle, Pol. 1259B; 
Cicero, Fin. 65), and Plato devoted his Republic to its 
elaboration. Of the extensive literature for Plato and 
Aristotle, see: Hirzel (1907); Salomon (1937); Siegfried 
(1947); Trude (1955); Fireman (1957); Havelock 
(1978). Jaeger (1967), volume 1, is largely devoted to 
the development of the Greek-Hellenistic conception of 
justice within the larger framework of “virtue.” 
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the Jerusalemites°° —in the greatest city we have.*! 


early education 


8 Though jointly educated** with a brother named Matthias,~? for he had been born my 


genuine™* [brother] from both parents, I forged ahead*> into a vast wealth of educa- 
tion,°° being reputed to excel®’ in both memory>® and insight.°? 9 While still a boy, 


In biblical and later Jewish and Christian literature 
the Greek Sikaioouvn typically renders the Hebrew 
7P78, which meant first of all obedience to the divine 
instruction (Torah) (cf. Dodd 1935:42-59; Sanders 
1977:198-205; Ziesler 1972:52-176; Przybylski 1980:8- 
76). There is much overlap here, since the Hebrew 
“righteousness” necessarily issued in justice towards 
one’s fellows, and Greek philosophers also promoted 
the idea that justice had a divine center. Josephus too 
occasionally connects justice with obedience to the laws 
of God (Ant. 15.138; 16.177). He would bring justice 
and the other virtues (fortitude, moderation) under the 
direction of piety (Apion 2.170). But for him as for 
Greek and Latin writers in general, the emphasis of 
dika1oouvn is not immediately religious in the way that 
mp8 is. One might argue that the religious framework 
and the preoccupation of Josephus’ “justice” with a 
detailed knowledge of ancient laws and traditions (ta- 
tpia €6n, mos maiorum) bring it closer to its Roman 
than its Greek counterpart (cf. Polybius 6.56.6; Marrou 
1956:240-41, 289-91). 

4° Matthias’ eminence is borne out indirectly at §§ 
204-5, where the former high priest Iesous son of 
Gamalas (Gamaliel) seeks out Josephus’ father to warn 
him of the plot against his son. 

*° Like other ancient authors, Josephus tends to 
think of geography in social terms: the Jerusalemites, 
the Tiberians, the Sepphorites. 

>! Cf. the Roman Pliny, Nat. 5.70 on Jerusalem: “by 
far the most famous city of the East (Jonge clarissima 
urbium Orientis) and not of Judea only.” Jerusalem was 
well known in Rome, especially as a result of the recent 
revolt and the city’s destruction, with the consequent 
triumphal procession, commemorative coin issue, and 
erection of the Arch of Titus (early in Domitian’s 
rule)—portraying the temple furniture being carried off. 
Note Tacitus’ concern (Hist. 5.1-13) to describe the 
defeated city in detail. Josephus’ War (e.g., 1.11) begins 
from the unparalleled importance of Jerusalem and its 
temple. Of course, Josephus mentions Jerusalem’s fame 
here in the Life for rhetorical advantage: his family is 
among the most prominent in the most prominent place. 

* The only other occurrence of the compound 
verb ouytraideuco (cf. the common Latin condisco and 
condiscipulus) in Josephus is at Ant. 16.242, where it is 
used in the active voice of two teachers. 

3 Josephus’ brother Matthias, probably older (given 
the pluperfect verb and the fact that the brother bears 


the father’s name), appears again only at § 419, where 
Josephus liberates him from the destroyed city. 

4 Or: “legitimate” (yvroios). Josephus appears to 
be offering an explanation as to why he, who was so 
brilliant, was required to be educated with Matthias. At 
the very least, he uses his brother as a convenient tool 
for contrast (ovyKptols) or antithesis. He may also be 
attempting a minor word-play between yevovei (“had 
been born”) and yvrjalos (“legitimate”). 

5 That is, ahead of his older brother Matthias. 

56 Greek: tatdeta. In the Greco-Roman world, 
Traideia was a highly evocative term signifying both the 
totality of Greek culture and the indispensable avenue 
into it, namely: the education of the young (Jaeger 
1973:esp. 1.xili-xxix; Mendelson 1982:1-4). Students 
typically entered elementary school at age 7, and those 
who were able to do so moved on to secondary school 
at about 11 or 12. At 15 or 16, young élites proceeded 
to rhetoric, philosophy, or the general-studies “ephe- 
bate” in a Greek city (cf. Marrou 1956:143-291). Jose- 
phus consistently presents Judean traideta (culture and 
education into it) as parallel but superior to the Greek. 
It focuses on the inculcation of Judean laws, through 
both instruction and ethical practice (Apion 2.171-83). 
Perhaps Josephus means to suggest here in the Life, by 
emphasizing his father’s stature, that his father was his 
principal teacher through Josephus’ childhood. Else- 
where he indicates that adults learn the laws through 
weekly lectures (Apion 2.175), and it is clear from his 
narrative (e.g., § 11 below) and the gospels that some 
few adults also formed student groups around individual 
teachers (cf. Marrou 1956:207). He indicates that he did 
not receive the kind of Greek-language education en- 
joyed by others of his acquaintance (Ant. 20.263-66; 
Life 359). 

There is a happy coincidence between the distinctive 
themes of Judean education as Josephus presents them 
(here and in the Against Apion) and those of the con- 
servative Roman ideal (cf. Plutarch, Cat. Maj. 1-7; 
Marrou 1956:229-41). In both worlds education is: a 
paternal responsibility; grounded in ancient laws and 
customs (Apion 2.173-74); eminently practical (Apion 
2.171-73); suffused with the bucolic virtues of simplic- 
ity, frugality, and honor (Apion 2.284, 294); and calcu- 
lated to produce an effective public figure (Life 12-3). 
Above all, both Roman and Judean traditionalists define 
themselves to a large extent over against the Greeks. It 
is instructive to read Josephus’ various remarks upon 
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really, about fourteen years old, I used to be praised by everyone because [I was] book- 


Greek training (e.g., War 1.16; Life 40; Apion 1.6-7, 23- 
7, 42-6) against Balsdon’s lively summary of evidence 
for conservative Roman views of the Greeks (1979:30- 
58). In the earlier period of direct cultural contact (early 
second century BCE), many Romans and Judeans had 
been offended by Greek values and institutions—espe- 
cially the gymnasium with its nude, self-indulgent ex- 
ercise (Plutarch, Cat. Maj. 12.4-5; 2 Macc 4:11-13), 
Greek sexual practices, and Greek dress. Throughout 
the late republic and early imperial period, representa- 
tives of both nations repudiated (increasingly popular) 
Greek ways as soft and unworthy of serious men 
(Polybius 31.25.4; Cicero, Flac. 9, 24, 31, 57; Tusc. 
4.33.70; 5.20.58; Sallust, Bell. Jug. 85.32-3; Lucan 
3.302; Tacitus, Ann. 14.20; Dial. 28.4-29.2; Josephus, 
Apion 2.228-35, 199, 215, 252). Gruen (1992:52-83, 
223-71) probes behind the anti-Greek clichés to a more 
contextually refined analysis. He shows essentially that 
Cato and other leading figures acted from a position of 
confidence, rather than defensiveness, embracing much 
of Hellenistic culture but defining the Roman character 
by what they respected and what they rejected. This 
seems also to reflect Josephus’ attitude—to be sure, 
much later than Cato. 

We otherwise know little about Judean education in 
this period, though it seems to have been rather infor- 
mal and familial (Cohen 1987a:120-23; Yarbrough 
1993:41-9; cf. Deut 4:9; 6:7; 31:12-3; Prov 4:1-4; 22:6). 
Most of the relevant scholarly literature (e.g., Drazin 
1940; Safrai and Stern 1987:945-70) depends chiefly on 
later rabbinic portraits (contrast Strack and Stemberger 
1991:11), which do not sit easily with Josephus. For 
example, the Mishnah’s reference to transitional ages— 
five for studying Bible, 10 for “mishnah,” and 12-13 for 
completion (m. ’Abot 5.21)—do not match Josephus. 
And indeed he leaves no room for a study of “mishnah” 
or yet oral tradition as something separate from the laws 
themselves (though his Pharisees perhaps do: Ant. 
13.298-99; 18.12). 

57 Greek: S0xkasv Siadépetv. 

°§ Memory-work was a fundamental component of 
Greek, Roman, and rabbinic education—in preparation 
for public life in an oral culture (Marrou 1956:55, 166, 
271; Clarke 1971:22, 27; Neusner 1973:3.143-63; 
Strack and Stemberger 1992:42-9; Harris 1989:30-33; 
Kennedy 1994:93, 123-24; Small 1997). A number of 
authors from Plato onward refer to the memorization of 
large sections of poetry (Plato, Prot. 325E; Leg. 
7.810E-811A; Cicero, Tusc. 2.27). To become an effec- 
tive orator, which was a primary goal of Roman educa- 
tion, one needed to rely upon one’s memorization of a 
speech; hence, by the first century BCE memory had 


become one of the five parts of rhetoric (Ad Herren. 
3.16.28-24.40). Simonides of Ceos (a namesake of 
Josephus’ second son, see note to § 5) was credited with 
having invented mnemonic techniques (Cicero, De or. 
2.360), which subsequent Greek and Roman teachers 
imparted to their students (Quintilian, Jnst. 11.2). Sev- 
eral authors tell remarkable stories of mnemonic prow- 
ess, whether their own or others’ (e.g., Cicero, 
Brut. 301; Tusc. 1.24.59). Seneca the Elder recalls his 
years in school: “When two thousand names had been 
reeled off I would repeat them in the same order; and 
when my assembled school-fellows each supplied a line 
of poetry, up to the number of more than two hundred, 
I would recite them in reverse” (Controv. 1.2). The EI- 
der Pliny would have us believe that older Romans and 
Greeks had memorized the names of all Romans or the 
contents of all books (Nat. 7.88-9). On the later rab- 
binic side, the very name tanna (“repeater, reciter’’) 
draws attention to the skill of this teacher—a figure 
from the mid-second century CE—in memorizing vast 
stretches of halakhah. According to the idealizing, 
sixth-century b. Qidd. 49b, a tanna was expected to 
have memorized halakhah, sifra, sifre, and tosefta. 
Much rabbinic literature does, admittedly, bear the 
marks of oral transmission: fixed patterns, number-let- 
ter correlations, and other mnemonic devices. 

*° Josephus tends to make insight or understanding 
(oUveais) the proper complement to an illustrious ances- 
try (yévos): War 2.482; Life 191-92, 278. In particular, 
the military or public leader must have this quality (War 
3.11, 144 [of Josephus’ reputation]; 4.373, 45; Ant. 2.63 
[Joseph]; 8.24, 49 [Solomon]). The paragon of in- 
sight—precocious and peerless—was the Judean law- 
giver Moses: Ant. 2.230, 244,; 3.12, 223; 4.328. 
Josephus’ emphasis on his own insight here also serves 
to preclude the standard criticism of mnemonic prodi- 
gies: these “walking libraries” did not really understand 
what they had memorized (cf. b. Sotah 22a; Strack and 
Stemberger 1992:13-4; Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 1.7). In 
discussing the human-like mental qualities of animals, 
Plutarch (Soll. an. 975E) casually mentions ouveois, 
uvruN, and Kolveovia as qualities probably also to be 
found among sea creatures. 

® Some later rabbinic tradition (m. ’Abot 5.21) has 
a male take on legal responsibility at age 13. In the Ro- 
man world a boy assumed the toga of manhood (toga 
virilis) at 15 or 16. Josephus’ remark derives its force 
from the assumption that he was, as a he says, a mere 
boy (avtitrais) at 14. For the Greek term see, e.g., War 
5.460 [the only other occurrence in Josephus]; Polybius 
15.33.12; 27.15.4; Lucian, Somn. 16. The whole plan of 
Josephus’ education (cf. § 10) appears to match Greek 
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loving:*! the chief priests°* and principal men® of the city would often meet to under- 


stand the legal matters®* more precisely® with my assistance. 


and Roman expectations. 

6! The adjective (d\Acypayatos) appears only 
here in Josephus. 

® The same Greek word (capxiepevs) is translated 
“high priest” when it appears in the singular, as in §§ 
2-6. Since there could be only one serving high priest 
at a time, the plural indicates either former high priests 
or, more broadly, the exclusive high-priestly families 
(cf. Ant. 20.207; esp. Acts 4:6). Within the hereditary 
priestly caste, over time particular families naturally 
came to enjoy the prerogative of producing the high 
priest. By long-standing tradition, only descendants of 
Zadok (the high priest of David’s and Solomon’s time, 
thus the first high priest to serve in the Jerusalem 
temple; Ezek 40:46; 43:19; 44:15; 48:11; Sir 51:12) had 
this right. This arrangement changed with the usurper 
Menelaus (2 Macc 4:23; ca. 172 BCE) before the Has- 
monean revolt, and since the Hasmoneans themselves 
were non-Zadokite priests, the chief-priestly families 
were dramatically realigned from that point on. The 
Hasmonean primacy appears to have generated several 
“Zadokite” reform movements—reflected in the DSS 
(e.g., CD 4.1), for example. Matters became even more 
complicated with Herod the Great, who systematically 
removed any potential challengers from the Hasmonean 
line and began to install his own choices as high priest. 
In the first century, the family of Ananus (served 6-15 
CE; War 2.240) was one of the dominant ones, and 
Ananus II was Josephus’ contemporary (Life 193). See 
Stern 1987:600-12. Josephus claims to have been the 
close friend of another former high priest, Iesous son of 
Gamalas (Life 203). See further § 193 and notes. 
Josephus, predictably, who traces his lineage to the 
Hasmoneans, does not single out the Zadokite line for 
special privilege, but insists that all male descendants of 
Aaron are eligible (Ant. 20.225-26). Even though high 
priests could serve for terms of less than a year in the 
temple’s final days, a social and economic chasm still 
separated the privileged “high-priestly” families from 
the ordinary priests (Ant. 20.205-7). 

° Josephus, like other aristocrats (cf. Finley 
1983:2), employs a number of euphemisms for fellow 
members of the élite, the rich and well born, of any 
Mediterranean locale. Most frequent in the Life is sim- 
ply ot mpcdtot (“the principal [or first, pre-eminent] 
men”), as here: cf. §§ 21, 28, 56, 64, 66, 67, 69, 108, 
131, 169, etc., 298, 410. Elsewhere he also uses the 
familiar 01 Suvatot (e.g., War 1.31, 188, 218, 242; 
2.199, 239, 245, 301, 648; 4.414), ot yvaspipor (War 
2.318, 322, 410, 533, 612), and ot apxovtes (War 
2.237, 333, 405, 612, 654; 4.229, 232, 516; Ant. 5.314; 


66 


6.13, 15). Cf. Latin primi, boni, optimi; Hebrew D°Us7 
(ordinarily with a complement). As is indicated by both 
the interchangeability of Josephus’ terms and their ap- 
plicability to different nations, they do not usually have 
a technical sense, though they might also be used as 
titles in particular contexts. Josephus’ élite audience 
would immediately grasp their general sense. 

* Lit. “about the legal matters.” The phrase ta 
voulpa (“the legal matters”) is common in Josephus, of- 
ten interchangeable with o1 voyoi (“the laws” [§ 198]), 
Ol TaTptol vouot (“the traditional laws” []§ 135]), ta 
tTatpia €6n (“the traditional customs” [§ 198]), ta 
TATPIO VoL (“the traditional legal matters” [§ 191]), 
etc. He refers to the body of ancient, written law codi- 
fied by Moses and its interpretation. Although modern 
scholars can easily find many non-biblical elements in 
his paraphrase of biblical law, he seems unaware that 
they are non-biblical. He includes much that is custom- 
ary rather than prescribed, but without recognizing any 
explicit category (such as “oral tradition/law”) for such 
traditional material. Cf. S. Mason 1991:100-5. 

6 The axptBeia word group is important in Jose- 
phus, and turns up in many programmatic passages. In- 
fluenced by the Platonic tradition that precision (or ac- 
curacy) in the laws, or legal system, was the goal of the 
statesman’s philosophical education (toatdeia: Resp. 
6.504B; Leg. 12.965B; cf. Apion 2.257), and by a Hel- 
lenistic historiographical tradition that required preci- 
sion (Thucydides 1.20.3, 22.2, 97.2, 134.1; 5.20.2; 
Polybius 12.4d.1-2, 120.4-5, 26d.3, 27.1; Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 1.6.3), Josephus’ rhetoric 
places a premium on precision in the Judean laws as 
also in his historical reporting (War 1.2, 6, 9, 17, 22, 26; 
7.454; Ant. 1.14; 4.309; Apion 1.29-36, 54; 2.144, 149, 
175). He regularly attacks those who only seem or pre- 
tend to be precise (Ant. 17.41; 18.81; Apion 1.18, 67). 

6 Josephus thus accommodates his career to the 
commonplace of the precocious youth (cf. Feldman 
1998a:90-1). Compare his portrait of Moses: “His intel- 
ligence (ovveots) did not grow comparably with his age, 
but it far exceeded this criterion, and he showed clearly 
its more mature superiority in his childish amusements” 
(Ant. 2.230; note the more elaborate parallel in Philo, 
Mos. 1.20-24). We meet such Wunderkinder in various 
kinds of literature: the 14-year-old Abram in Jubilees 
11.18-24, Nicolaus of Damascus (Suda, s.v.), several 
subjects of Plutarch’s biographies (e.g., Thes. 6.2; Sol. 
2.1; Them. 2.1; Dion 4.5-7; Cic. 2.2; Alex. 5.1-6), 
Philostratus’ (3" cent.) account of Josephus’ contem- 
porary Apollonius of Tyana (Vit. Apoll. 1.7), and Iam- 
blichus (4% cent.) concerning the young Pythagoras 
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10 When I was about sixteen years old,°’ I chose®® to gain expertise in the philosophical 
schools®? among us. There are three of these:’? the first, Pharisees;’! the second, 


(Vit. Pyth. 3.10). Traditions concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth’s youthful brilliance develop from Luke 2:40- 
50, where the 12-year-old Jesus amazes observers by 
his insight (ouveois, 2:47) in conversation with the 
teachers of Jerusalem, to the Infancy Gospel of Thomas 
(second cent. CE), which describes Jesus’ remarkable 
deeds at ages 5, 6, 8, and 12. See also Cohen 1979: 
105-6. 

67 53-54 CE. This was the age (16) at which a young 
aristocrat would have completed elementary (ages 7 to 
11/12) and secondary courses (ages 11/12 to 15/16) in 
the Greek and Roman systems. In Rome, a male as- 
sumed the toga of manhood (toga virilis) at this junc- 
ture. Those who continued their education beyond this 
age—i.e., the very small social élite—chose advanced 
training in the ephebia (a one-year general course in 
Greek cities), in rhetoric (by far the most common 
route), or in philosophy (Marrou 1956:194). 

68 The choice between philosophy and rhetoric re- 
flected to some extent one’s values. According to the 
classic terms of the stand-off established by Plato (e.g., 
Gorg 454E-455A, 486A-D), which persevered into late 
antiquity, orators were seen as those who could adapt 
to any situation, arguing whatever case seemed neces- 
sary, whereas philosophers were exclusively concerned 
with finding the truth without regard for social 
consequences. In Rome, which was famously con- 
cerned with practical success rather than abstract ideas, 
and in spite of the efforts of a Cicero, philosophy was 
viewed with deep suspicion. Cicero divides his peers 
into a group that flatly rejects philosophy and one that 
calls for restraint in its practice (Cicero, Fin. 1.2-3). 
Philosophy was Greek, to begin with, and indulgent of 
interior interests: it tended to isolate individuals from 
the larger social goals and public service, often prompt- 
ing withdrawal from public life (Quintilian, Jnst. 
11.1.35; 12.2.7). It even emboldened some practitioners 
to become vocal critics of Rome’s leaders (MacMullen 
1966:46-94). Ancient philosophy, like some forms of 
religion in our world, might claim one’s whole alle- 
giance—one’s daily routine, diet, dress, values, and en- 
tertainments—through something like a “conversion” 
experience (Nock 1933: e.g., 185; Marrou 1956:206-7). 
On several occasions, Roman rulers banished philoso- 
phers, whether as individuals or as groups, from the city 
(Cassius Dio 62.24.1, 26.1; 65.12.2, 13.2; 67.13.23). 

Josephus’ claim to have chosen this less-traveled and 
more demanding form of higher education is not sur- 
prising in view of his larger self-representation. Judean 
culture had for a long time appeared to some outsiders 
as philosophical, because of its acceptance of a single 
invisible God, its lack of regional temples and sacrifice, 


philosophical 
education 


and its devotion to the study of authoritative texts; 
Josephus vigorously promotes this philosophical image 
(Theophrastus ap. Porphyry, Abst. 2.26; Megasthenes 
ap. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 1.15.72; Diodorus 
Siculus, 40.3.4; Strabo Geogr. 16.2.35; Apion 1.179; 
Nock 1933:62). His consistent repudiation of Greek 
rhetorical education (n. 52 above) would also suit the 
presentation of his own training on the philosophical 
side. 

6 Greek: alpgoeis. In earlier Greek, the noun 
atpeois simply means choice, selection, or election, 
from the verb aipéouat (“choose”—cf. the end of § 10), 
thus: the object of one’s choosing (Plato, Phaedr. 99B; 
Soph. 245B; Phaedr. 249B; Aristotle, Ath. pol. 3.6; 
Eth. eud. 1249B; Lucian, Phal. 1.9). But perhaps be- 
cause the term was employed so frequently in philo- 
sophical/ethical discussion concerning one’s choice of 
a way to live (Lucian, Hermot. 21, 28), it had become 
by Josephus’ time also a technical term for a philo- 
sophical school or sect. Second-century authors such as 
Galen (De Ord. Libr. 19.50) and Lucian know this 
sense well (Demon. 13; Hermot. 48). In his overview of 
Hellenistic philosophy, Diogenes Laertius (early 3" 
cent. CE) lists nine principal aipéoeis in addition to the 
eclectic school, and he discusses what qualifies for this 
label: e.g., whether Skeptics, who are committed to an 
principle but do not espouse positive beliefs, are a 
school (1.18-21; cf. 2.47). He also notes that several 
others had written books “On the Schools” (rept 
aipecewv) long before him (1.19; 2.65, 87). 

Josephus too can use aipeots in its broader senses: 
the “taking” or “capture” of a town (Ant.7.160; 10.79, 
133, 247; 12.363, etc.); a “choice” or “option” (War 
1.99; 6.352; Ant. 1.69; 6.71, etc.). But in 13 of its 31 
occurrences it means for him “philosophical school” 
(War 2.118, 122, 137, 142, 162; Ant. 13.171-73; Life 
191, 197). Josephus freely interchanges $1Aocopta and 
cognates (War 2.119, 166; Ant. 18.11, 23, 25). Thus he 
presents Judean culture as wholly comparable to Greek: 
it even has its own philosophies. Although Josephus has 
often been accused of dressing up Jewish realities in an 
alien Greek garb (notably Moore 1929:371-89), it 
should be remembered both that we know little about 
the concrete conditions of these groups in the first cen- 
tury and that the evidence rather supports Josephus. 
Even if the late 1*-century or early 2"-century author 
of Luke-Acts depended partly upon Josephus (S. Mason 
1992:185-229), he also did some independent research, 
and he too considered Phariseses and Sadducees aipé 
ots (Acts 5:17; 15:5; 26:5). Philosophical themes had 
been deeply ingrained in some Judean literature since at 
least the 24 century BCE (Aristobulus ap. Eusebius, 
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Sadducees;” and the third, Essenes,” as we have often said.” In this way I intended to 


Praep. ev. 13.12.1, 4, 8; 4 Mace 1:1; 5:4, 8, 23; Philo 
passim). It is in keeping with this outlook that Josephus 
portrays Judaism as philosophy (S. Mason 1996; BJP 
3.XXviii-xxxii). So even if he was the first to apply the 
term “philosophical school” to Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes, it was a tiny step and not a bold reinter- 
pretation ad hoc. 

7 On Pharisees and Sadducees or all three schools 
together, see Lightstone (1975), Saldarini (1988), Sand- 
ers (1992), Grabbe (1992:2.463-554), Stemberger 
(1995), Baumgarten (1997). 

Various attempts were made by ancient writers to 
categorize the Hellenistic philosophical schools for 
easier study. Diogenes Laertius plots the schools along 
two lines of “succession” from ancient masters (1.13) or 
between two metaphysical poles (affirmative/dogmatic 
and negative/skeptical, 1.16). More helpful for under- 
standing Josephus is the Roman statesman Cicero (first 
cent. BCE), who describes the three main schools of his 
day for Roman readers: Epicurean (Fin. 1-2), Stoic 
(Fin. 3-4), and Platonist (Fin. 5), though he is aware of 
others. He ranges them across a spectrum, for example 
concerning their views of fate: “There were among the 
old philosophers two schools of thought: the one held 
the view that everything is determined by fate... . The 
others were of the conviction that the soul’s promptings 
are determined by the will, without any influence from 
fate. Between these contending options, Chrysippus [the 
Stoic] wanted to arbitrate by finding a middle way” 
(Fat. 39; cf. Nat. d. 1.1-2). Tacitus also identifies the 
fate/free will problem as basic to the schools’ disagree- 
ments. This is strikingly similar to Josephus’ arrange- 
ment of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes accord- 
ing to their views of fate—whether the first two provide 
the poles, and the Essenes are sui generis (War 2.162- 
66), or Essenes and Sadducees occupy the poles, with 
Stoic-like Pharisees in a middle position (Ant. 13.171- 
73). 

7! Josephus has introduced the Pharisees in the War 
(1.110, 571; 2.119, 162) and again in the Antiquities 
(13.171-73, 288-98, 400-432; 17.41-5; 18.11-20). He 
has presented them, on the one hand, as one of the three 
philosophical schools among the Judeans: they believe 
in fate (or in the cooperation of fate and free will), af- 
terlife, and rewards and punishments after death. Fur- 
thermore (13.297-98; 18.12), they especially value a 
“tradition from the fathers” alongside the laws of 
Moses. On the other hand, the Pharisees are actors in 
Josephus’ narrative at particular times and places. In 
each of these cases, they allegedly use their vast popu- 
lar influence to manipulate or pose problems for those 
in lawful authority (esp. War 1.110; Ant. 13.288, 400- 
401, 430-32; 17.41; 18.15; cf. Life 189-98). On 


Josephus’ Pharisees see S. Mason 1991, 1999. 

Older scholarship assumed that historically the 
Pharisees were the direct heirs of the “pious,” who as- 
sisted in the Maccabean revolt but then parted company 
with its political aims (1 Macc 7:12-3), and the direct 
predecessors of the rabbinic movement: they were thus 
universally respected “sages” of their time, who upheld 
the rabbinic Oral Torah. On the basis of this assump- 
tion, we had copious primary sources for the Pharisees 
in rabbinic texts of the third to seventh centuries CE and 
in earlier (e.g., apocalyptic) literature arbitrarily identi- 
fied as Pharisaic. Scholars differed about the meaning 
of the Pharisees’ name, their origins, and political 
views, but tended to agree that they had a de facto con- 
trol of society through schools, synagogues, and 
Sanhedrin or court (cf. S. Mason 1993). Rivkin (1969, 
1978) has shown, however, how difficult it is to iden- 
tify the D°WIN5 of rabbinic literature with the Dapioaior 
of the Greek texts. Far from claiming the DWI as their 
forebears, the earlier rabbis often criticize them as a 
quite separate group (e.g., m. Sotah 3.4). Since the work 
of Jacob Neusner (1973a and 1973b), in particular, it is 
now widely accepted that we have only three pertinent 
source groups (NT, Josephus, and early rabbinic litera- 
ture) and that each of these uses the “Pharisees” for its 
own, quite distinct, literary agenda. The fallout from 
this new methodological rigor has yet to coalesce into 
broadly accepted results. It is widely agreed, however, 
that certain leading first-century laymen were Pharisees 
(e.g., Hillel, Gamaliel, Simeon son of Gamaliel), that 
Pharisees in general believed in some sort of afterlife 
with post-mortem rewards and punishments, that they 
accepted angelology and demonology, and that they 
explicitly recognized a living tradition of teaching 
(though not yet in the formal terms of Oral Torah)—in 
addition to the Bible. From rabbinic literature and the 
gospels it appears that they wished to adopt in every- 
day life the purity requirements for priests and for oth- 
ers entering the temple. The current scholarly tendency 
is to minimize the Pharisees’ place in society, at least 
their official “power” as distinct from their “influence,” 
and to profess caution about most other issues, includ- 
ing the extent of their role in establishing the rabbinic 
movement or the degree to which one can recover their 
tenets and practices from rabbinic literature. See the 
works cited in the previous note. 

® Josephus has said little about the Sadducees. This 
dearth of information perhaps fits with his claim that 
their base lies in a subsection of the nation’s élite (Ant. 
13.297-98; 18.17). According to his scheme, in which 
the Pharisees are like Stoics (Life 12) and the Essenes 
resemble Pythagoreans (Ant. 15.371), the Sadducees ap- 
pear as Epicurean-like, though he does not say so ex- 
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choose the best [school]—if I might examine them all.’> 11 So I toughened myself’ 


plicitly, since they deny the afterlife and the role of fate 
in human actions (Ant. 13.173; 18.16; cf. 10.277-81). 
They also reject the Pharisees’ ancestral tradition, ad- 
hering only to what stands written in the Mosaic laws 
(Ant. 13.297)—though they must have had some kind 
of interpretive tradition, even unacknowledged, if they 
were to put biblical law into practice—and they are 
more severe than others in prescriptions for punishment 
(Ant. 20.199). Even though Josephus is himself a proud 
aristocrat, who seems to accept only Mosaic law and 
who agrees that laws should be severe (Apion 2.276- 
78), his language in these passages makes it clear that 
he is no Sadducee. 

The NT and rabbinic literature also say relatively 
little about the Sadducees. In the gospels they are 
mainly two-dimensional characters “who say there is no 
resurrection” (Mark 12:18). But Acts (4:1; 5:17) agrees 
with Josephus in locating their influence among the 
élite: chief priests and temple officials. Acts (23:8) also 
asserts without collaboration that they deny the exist- 
ence of angels and spirits. Rabbinic literature contains 
a number of references to the O°P178, a word whose 
etymology is uncertain. It is commonly traced to the 
high priest of David’s time named Zadok: his descen- 
dants were authorized as the legitimate high-priestly 
family (1 Kgs 2:35; Ezek 40:46; cf. Sir 51:12) but lost 
the high priesthood under Antiochus IV. The 07178 
usually appear alongside the “Boethusians” in early rab- 
binic literature. They reject resurrection (Abot R. Nat. 
A.5), challenge the ritual and purity prescriptions of 
others (m. Yad. 4.6-7; m. Parah 3.3), hold to a different 
calendar for some festivals (m. Hag. 2.4, m. Menah. 
10.3), and take a different position with respect to some 
areas of civil law (m. Yad. 4.7; m. Mak. 1.6). They do 
not appear as central priestly authorities, but can even 
be isolated by the rabbis from “Israel,” along with the 
Samaritans (m. Nid. 4.2). Schiffman (1994) has argued 
that the community behind the Qumran scroll 4QMMT 
was “proto-Sadducean.” On the Sadducees, see also 
LeMoyne 1972. 

® Greek:’ Econvol. Josephus typically uses this plu- 
ral form but the singular’ Ecouios when speaking of an 
individual (War 1.78; 2.113, 567; 3.11; Ant. 13.311; ef. 
15.371-78). His fullest description of the group is in 
War 2.119-61 (cf. Ant. 18.18-22), where the Essenes 
appear as a tightly knit, Pythagorean-like group found 
in each Judean town (War 2.124). They live in quiet, 
peacable, and well-ordered communes. They are either 
celibate (War 2.120-21; Ant. 18.20-21) or reluctantly 
married for propagation (War 2.160-61); they share all 
property (War 2.2.122); and they otherwise practice a 
strict daily regimen of utter simplicity. Revering the sun 


(War 2.128, 148), they also hold Greek-like views of 
the afterlife, in which the souls of the blessed ascend to 
the ether (War 2.154-58). Like the Pythagoreans, and 
Judeans in general according to Josephus (Apion 2.209- 
10), they protect the secrets of their group from outsid- 
ers (War 2.141). They are the school that Josephus most 
consistently favors as embodying Judean ideals (War 
2.158; Ant. 18.19-20). Josephus has forgotten, or at least 
does not expect his readers to remember, his earlier 
notice that the Essenes require three years for full ad- 
mission to the school (War 2.138), a datum that makes 
his 3-year period of study with all three schools as well 
as Bannus (for 3 years!) 

Neither the NT nor the rabbinic literature mentions 
the Essenes explicitly, but Philo of Alexandria (early 
first century) describes them much as Josephus does, as 
the most admirable Judeans (Prob. 75-91; Apologia pro 
Iudaeis, ap. Eusebius, Praep. ev. 8.6-7). Partly because 
of this kind of exposure, the Essenes may have been the 
most famous Judean philosophical school: the Esseni of 
Judea were also known to the Roman Pliny the Elder 
(Nat. 5.70), who mentions neither Pharisees nor Sad- 
ducees. See Vermes and Goodman 1989. 

Since the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls from 
1947 onward, scholars have generally identified the 
intensely apocalyptic and dualistic community at 
Qumran that produced the DSS as either the Essene 
base or, as some have recently suggested, an Essene 
outpost (Stegemann 1992). The Qumran-Essene con- 
nection depends upon a number of individual corre- 
spondences between Josephus’ Essenes and the commu- 
nity of the sectarian scrolls as well as a circular reading 
of Pliny, Nat. 5.70 (i.e., Pliny’s location of the Essenes 
only becomes clear when one assumes the Qumran- 
Essene link). See Cross 1961:70-106; Dupont-Sommer 
1961:21-61; Black 1961:25-47; Beall 1988: e.g., 3; 
VanderKam 1994:89; Sanders 1992:342; Grabbe 
1992:494-95. Whatever the other merits of the identifi- 
cation may be, interpreting Josephus’ Essenes in light 
of the DSS has tended to obfuscate his own descriptions 
(Goodman 1995; S. Mason 2000b). 

™ The three passages in which Josephus compares 
all three schools are War 2.119-66; Ant. 13.171-73; 
18.11-20. In Ant. 13.297-98 he compares Pharisees and 
Sadducees only. 

™ Exposing oneself to all of the available philoso- 
phies rather than merely one, whether in order to find 
the truth or simply to prepare for public life, was a com- 
mon experience in the Roman world. Cf. Plutarch (Lib. 
ed. 10.8A-B): “One must try, then, as well as one can, 
both to take part in public life (ta koiva Tpatteiv), and 
to lay hold of philosophy [note the generic category] so 
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and, after considerable effort,’’ passed through the three of them. Yet I did not regard 
even the resulting expertise sufficient for me. When I discovered that a certain man by 
the name of Bannus’® made his life’? in the desert,8° I became his devotee:*! wearing 


far as the opportunity is granted. Such was the life of 
Pericles as a public man (emoAitevoato [cf. Life 12]) 
....? MacMullen (1966:47) observes: “Specialization 
in one school . . . belonged to pedants, not to gentle- 
men.” Cicero’s intensive youthful training in philosophy 
(Fam. 13.1.2; Fin. 1.16; Brut. 89.306-91.316), estab- 
lishing a basis for the polite social code of humanitas 
(Conte 1994:177), provided a model of the liberal philo- 
sophical education. Eclecticism became the dominant 
mode of philosophical study in the first and second cen- 
turies, so that it is now difficult to disentangle pure 
strains from the philosophies of Seneca, Epictetus, or 
Plutarch, irrespective of their school labels (e.g., 
Momigliano 1969:240; Meredith 1991:290). Like 
Josephus, other writers claim to have gone the round of 
the philosophies, seeking the truth; see Lucian, Men. 4- 
5; Justin, Dial. 2; Galen, De Anim. Pecc. Dign. Cur. 
5.102. So common was this quest that Lucian could 
satirize it in his Philosophies for Sale. Cf. Rajak 
1983:34-8. 

© It was a basic goal of philosophical training to 
make one insensitive to all physical hardship, weakness, 
and desire, to the ma6n. The final test was whether one 
could face even death with equanimity (e.g., Epictetus, 
Diatr. 3.26.11-14, 21-39). Many philosophers, includ- 
ing Seneca’s teacher Attalus, prescribed harsh physical 
regimens with respect to food, drink, and sex; he also 
required his students to sit on hard seats (Seneca, Ep. 
108.14; Clarke 1971:93). Lucian’s Nigrinus insists that 
whereas students of philosophy are commonly sub- 
jected by their teachers to whips, knives, and cold baths 
(see further below), to give them hardness and insuscep- 
tibility to pain (oTéppov Kai atabés), these qualities 
should rather be developed in the soul. He asserts that 
many students expire from the physical exertions re- 
quired by other philosophers (Nigr. 28). Significantly, 
the only other occurrence of the verb oxAnpaywyéw 
(“toughen [oneself]”) in Josephus concerns the 
Pythagorean-like Daniel and his friends, who observe a 
vegetarian diet in Babylon so as to avoid eating non- 
kosher meat (Ant. 10.190). Josephus claims that these 
young men avoided making their bodies soft (uaAaKod- 
tepa). On diet, see the end of § 11 and § 14 below. 
Josephus has said nothing about such tough training 
elsewhere in his descriptions of the Judean schools, 
though his Essenes (War 2.122-23) and even his Phari- 
sees (Ant. 18.12) practice a simple life. 

7 Greek: ToAAa trovnets. Cf. Lucian’s (apparent) 
quotation of a slogan about philosophical training: 
TOAAGIS aVOYKaIS Kal TéVoIs (Nigr. 27). 


8 A figure otherwise unknown. Mss. AMW have a 
single v. Possibly, this teacher’s name should evoke a 
word-play with the Latin balneum (“bath”) among a 
Roman audience. Others (Eisler 1929:1.xxxvi n. 3, 120 
n. 1; Adam 1972:37) have argued that this form trans- 
literates the man’s Aramaic nick-name, itself a corrup- 
tion of the Greek Badaveus: “bath-man.” See the differ- 
ent assessments of Feldman (1984:82) and Cohen 
(1979;106 n. 25). Cohen sensibly prefers to understand 
the name as a version of the better-attested Bavvaios. 
But the punning effect might work irrespective of the 
actual meaning of the man’s name. 

Although Shutt (1961:2) and many others opine that 
Bannus lived “probably according to Essene ideals,” 
this observation appears to enjoy no better warrant— 
unless “Essene ideals” refers to a general determination 
to live simply and in purity—than the posthumous in- 
duction of Jesus, John the Baptist, and others as 
Essenes. Josephus’ narrative here obviously militates 
strongly against making Bannus an Essene (cf. Cohen 
1979:106 n. 25). 

7 Josephus uses the verb SiatpiBco quite casually 
in the Life to mean “live” or “stay” somewhere (§§ 86, 
115, 118, 122, 145, 160, 207). But since this was also a 
charged term in philosophical contexts (esp. Cynic and 
Stoic), referring to dialectical interchange (cf. Kennedy 
1994:93), it is possible that he intends a word-play here. 

8° This is a “desert” with available water and trees, 
thus the Judean wilderness, where some trees grow and 
where the winter brings water. As a place of contempla- 
tion, encounters with God, and dramatic change, the 
desert had a defining role in Judean self-understanding 
(Exod 3:22; 16:1-19:25; Isa 40:3; Matt 3:1-4:11). Pro- 
phetic hopes included the redemption of the desert (Isa 
35:1, 6; 43:19-20), and the Qumran community took 
this very seriously (1QS 8.15). For Josephus’ Roman 
audience, his point seems to be to stress the severe hard- 
ships and hardening he endured as a student. Although 
it is true that the Judean desert was also the obvious 
hiding place for rebels, Rajak’s speculation (1983:38) 
that Bannus and some of his followers nurtured a po- 
litical agenda—that the mention of a personal name 
“suggests that the allegiance of his followers was to him 
personally, and that they would expect some immediate 
change to be brought about by him”—seeks to extract 
blood from a stone. Josephus has crafted, or possibly 
even invented, this piece to support his claims to virtue. 
He presumably mentions the harsh desert conditions (ir- 
respective of the underlying facts) for rhetorical rea- 
sons: to prove his imperviousness to hardship. 
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clothes [made] from trees,®? 


scavenging food that grew by itself,’ and washing fre- 


quently for purification—with frigid water, day and night!®* 12 When I had lived®> with 


81 Greek: CnAcoths. As Hengel has shown (1989:59- 
66), Josephus’ usage here is in the normal Hellenistic 
range, and has nothing to do with War’s more famous 
and distinctive portraits of a Zealot party (ot CnAwTat) 
in the revolt against Rome (e.g., War 7.268-70; cf. 
Horsley and Hanson 1985:216-43). This is the only 
occurrence of the term in the Life. One often spoke, as 
Josephus does here, of a devotee or zealot for learning, 
for philosophy, for virtue, or for a particular teacher 
(Plato, Prot. 343A; Epictetus, Diatr. 3.24.40; Diogenes 
Laertius 9.38; Cf. Josephus, War 6.59; Apion 1.162). 
Nicolaus of Damascus claimed to have become a 
Cndwtns of Aristotle (Suda, s.v.). On the Latin side 
compare Cicero, speaking of his youthful devotion to 
the Platonist teacher Philo: “Filled with enthusiasm for 
the study of philosophy I gave myself up wholly to him 
(totum ei me tradidi)” (Brut. 89.306). 

2 Greek: eoOAT! ato SévSpeov xpauevov. Josephus 
thus makes his early training as exotic as the practices 
of Herodotus’ Indians, who wear material that grows on 
trees (Hist. 3.106), and Scythians, each of whom lives 
under his own Pontic tree, whence he derives food and 
apparently clothing (Hist. 4.23). 

8 Greek: autouatos. In the closest internal paral- 
lels, Josephus explains that the Park of Eden was char- 
acterized by food that grew automatically (Ant. 1.46), 
which was conducive to long life (cf. 1.105-6). But 
God’s punishment for Adam’s sin included the cessa- 
tion of automatic food and the need for strenuous culti- 
vation, which would shorten life (Ant. 1.49). A little 
later, God prefers Abel’s sacrifice to Cain’s because 
God is “honored by things that grow automatically 
(avTOWaTOIs) and in accordance with nature but not by 
those things that grow by the force of grasping man 
with craftiness (tTois Kat’ Ettivolav avOpatrou TA¢o- 
vextou Bia tredukootv )” (Ant. 1.54; trans. L. Feldman). 
Feldman (2000:20 n. 116) notes parallel Greco-Roman 
references to a golden age in which the earth produced 
food by itself (Hesiod, Op. 109ff.; Ovid, Metam. 
1.101ff.). Thus the Edenic state in some respects paral- 
leled the world before Prometheus. Since Abel’s accept- 
able sacrifice consisted of milk and a first-born grazing 
animal (Ant. 1.54), Josephus’ principle seems to have 
nothing to do with the meat/vegetarian distinction he 
employs elsewhere—in the context of eating in foreign 
lands (§ 14; Ant.10.190-94). It is strictly a matter of 
avoiding cultivation, and this is not a principle that he 
advocates generally. 

Evidently, Josephus is taking considerable romantic 
liberty. Unless he spent much of his time in oasis towns 
such as Jericho, which were cultivated, or he survived 


chiefly on a meat/milk diet, he could not have found in 
the Judean desert the variety of natural food necessary 
to support life for years on end. Cf. John the Baptist’s 
diet of locusts and wild honey, in the same region 
(Mark 1:6), which has much the same literary purpose: 
marking a man as a stranger to all luxury and a friend 
of virtue. 

Although Josephus’ reference to uncultivated food 
perhaps runs the risk of comparison with the most re- 
pulsive barbarian stereotypes, which began with 
Homer’s Cyclopes (Od. 9.107-15—a description that 
still contains an element of idealism; Tacitus, Germ. 
31.2.3; Shaw 1982-83; Garnsey 1999:65-8), in context 
he is rather clearly evoking the philosophical ideal of a 
return to natural simplicity. In his Statesman (Pol. 
274C), Plato has Socrates’ interlocutor refer to the time 
when cultivation began, when food that grew by itself 
(avTOWYaATT Teor) had failed to be adequate. Diogenes 
the Cynic famously contended that it was both desirable 
and possible to return to the animal state, in which one 
would seek only such clothing, shelter, and food as 
grew of itself (auTOyatos): see Dio Chrysostom Tyr. 
28. In general, then, Josephus claims to have trained on 
the sort of highly disciplined diet that his contemporar- 
ies associated with the most rigorous philosophers. 
Pythagoras, who abstained from meat and other foods, 
was credited with making dietary regulation a promi- 
nent concern in philosophy (Diogenes Laertius 8.13, 
19). He was followed most famously by the third-cen- 
tury CE neo-Platonist Porphyry (Abst. 2.12, 27; 4.2; Vit. 
Pyth. 14 et passim; discussion in Garnsey 1999:85-91). 

4 Greek: Wuxpa 5é uUdaTI . . . AovdpEVov TPOS 
ayvetav. Thus Bannus and Josephus go one better than 
the hardy Essenes, who also wash, but daily—around 
noon-time—in cold water for purification (&tToAov- 
OVTAL TO Opa WUXPOIs USaclv; War 2.129), an act 
that he describes as a purification (ayveia). Josephus’ 
philosopher John the Baptist, for his part, requires that 
immersion (there the hapax legomena Battiois and 
Battiop0s) be used exclusively as a purification of the 
body (Eh ayveta Tou o«wdpaTos), whereas the soul must 
be purified by repentance (Ant. 18.117). 

Josephus can use the term ayveta of specifically 
ritual purity—the removal of impurity as required by 
the Mosaic code (Lev 15:31) for priests and for others 
who would enter the temple (e.g., Ant. 3.276; cf. 4.803). 
Indeed he specifies a cold bath for some kinds of ritual 
impurity (Ant. 3.263; cf. Lev 14:8-9; 15:9, 13, 16; 22:4- 
6). For one type of impurity, the Bible specifies “living 
(i.e., running) water” (Lev 15:13), and this seems to 
have been extrapolated as the ideal from an early period 
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him®® three years and so satisfied my longing, I returned®’ to the city.®® 


Josephus enters 
public life 


(Taylor 1997:49-100). In the absence of running water, 
Judeans used rock-cut immersion pools ( Ms1P7) filled 
mostly with rain water; many of these have been found 
by archaeologists in Israel (Sanders 1992:214-30). The 
rabbis graded the suitability of immersion-water along 
a scale that did not include the criterion of temperature 
(m. Miqw. 1.5-8), though as Taylor (1997:52) observes, 
the Didache (7.1-4) does propose cold water as next 
best to running water for Christian immersion. 

But the frequency of washing suggests that Bannus’ 
regimen is more a matter of cleansing than of ritual 
purity. This appears to be another area in which, for 
Josephus, Judean traditions conveniently intersect with 
Greco-Roman. The Romans had developed the culture 
of the bath (balneae, thermae) to a high degree (Yegil 
1992:1-5; Fagan 1999:40-74). “Not to bathe would have 
been un-Roman” (Yegiil 1992:4). Daily bathing was a 
custom for most, and the cold bath (frigidarium) was a 
standard and challenging part of the bathing sequence 
(Fagan 1999:10-11). The combination of physical 
cleanliness and spiritual/psychological lightness that 
one felt following the afternoon’s bath (Yegtil 1992:30- 
1) might have been particularly appropriate to certain 
kinds of philosophical discipline. Lucian’s philosopher 
Nigrinus, however, excoriates the many (toAAot) phi- 
losophers who order their students to take frigid baths 
(WuxpodouTeiv) (Nigr. 27) as a means of hardening 
themselves—also for the few who apply whips. 
Josephus appears to be evoking a type of philosopher 
known well to his readers. 

85 See the note to “made his life” at § 11. 

6 Although there is no manuscript evidence for it, 
Shutt (1961:2 n. 3) proposes reading “with them” (trap’ 
autois) rather than “with him” (tap’ avtcd) in order 
to solve the arithmetical problem that Josephus fits three 
years with Bannus and full training with each of the 
schools between ages 16 and 19. But assuming such a 
distant antecedent for the pronoun would be awkward. 
In view of Josephus’ problems with arithmetic already 
noted in §§ 3-6, we are faced again with the likelihood 
that he composed this section of his work rather quickly 
and presented it for—perhaps oral—effect, without in- 
tending that it should be carefully studied. If the prob- 
lem should seem too glaring, consider an even more ob- 
vious contradiction preserved in the dictated letters of 
Paul (1 Cor 1.14-16). 

87 Josephus thus fits the profile of the aristocrat- 
statesman. After pursuing his youthful enthusiasm for 
the most rigorous philosophy available, he gives it up 
in favor of responsible political life. In this paragraph 


Being now in my nineteenth year®’ I began to involve myself in public life,°” deferring 


Josephus shows that he has studied all of his culture’s 
schools in depth, but avoided allegiance to any one of 
them, and he gave them all up at the appropriate time 
for public service. See n. 69 above. Compare Josephus’ 
older contemporaries Seneca (Seneca, Ep. 108.22) and 
Agricola, who as young men were warned against be- 
coming too interested in philosophy. Of the latter 
Tacitus writes: “Soon came reason and years to cool his 
blood: . . . he was a student, yet preserved a sense of 
proportion” (Agr. 4.3). 

88 Greek: TOAIs, beginning a play with ToAitevoyat 
(“participate in public life”) in the next sentence. 

8° 55-56 CE. On the arithmetical problem created by 
Josephus’ education, see the note to “with him” at § 12. 

°” Greek: TtoAiteveo8ot. Particularly in Jewish and 
Christian literature, the middle voice of toAtteUco often 
means “conduct one’s (private) life” or “behave” (2 
Mace 11:25; Let. Aris. 31; Phil 1:27; Acts 23:1). 
Thackeray thus collapses the distinct clauses of this sen- 
tence to translate: “I began to govern my life by the 
tules of the Pharisees”—implying a kind of conversion 
or decisive move to the Pharisees. But in Greek litera- 
ture generally, the verb has a meaning related to the root 
TOAts, thus: “live as a free citizen, take part in govern- 
ment, meddle with politics, hold public office” and so 
on (LSJ, s.v.). All other 15 occurrences of the middle 
form in Josephus relate to public figures, and most 
plainly refer to their measures as public leaders: to gov- 
ern, enact policy, act as a public figure (Ant. 4.13; 
13.432; 14.91; 15.263; 18.44; 20.251; Life 258, 262). In 
the immediate context here, with the noun TdoAIs pre- 
ceding, it is obvious that Josephus means to flag the 
beginning of his public career (after relating his ances- 
try and training), which is the subject of his little book. 
He returned from his youthful adventures to the city and 
began to involve himself in civic life as a responsible 
adult. He will then relate one of his most conspicuous 
accomplishments as a public figure: the trip to Rome 
(§§ 13-16). It is from one’s public life that one’s char- 
acter is known (contrast Life 344). This sentence is 
therefore the major transition in the Life, turning to the 
central topic of public life and character. 

In Plutarch’s Precepts of Statecraft he similarly uses 
Ol ToAITevoUEvo! interchangeably for those who prac- 
tice Snuooia TEayLATa or those TpATTOVTES TA KOIVO 
(Mor. 798D-E, 800D, F, 813A). To “begin public 
life,” also in Plutarch, requires some such phrase as 
Josephus uses, e.g.: ApxNV Totelv ToAITElas (Mor. 804 
F). 
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to the philosophical school of the Pharisees,’! which is rather like the one called Stoic®” 


among the Greeks. 


(3) 13 After my twenty-sixth year,” indeed, it fell to me to go up to Rome™ for the 
reason that will be described. At the time when Felix was administering Judea,”> he had 


°*' On the surface this is a puzzling remark, since 
Josephus has just said (§ 10) that he trained among the 
Pharisees and other schools without satisfying his goal, 
since his earlier narratives have been sharply critical of 
the group (War 1.110-14; Ant. 13.288-98, 400-32; 
17.41-5), and since he gives no hint that he has had a 
change of heart (cf. Life 189-98). The solution to the 
puzzle may lie in the grammatical observation that this 
clause depends upon the preceding one, concerning his 
entry into public life. If he means, then, that it was his 
entry into public life that entailed a certain deference to 
or “following the lead of’ (katakoAou8éc) the Phari- 
sees, we would have a clear parallel in Ant. 18.17. There 
he has asserted that anyone who assumes public office, 
even a Sadducee, must defer to “what the Pharisee 
says.” Such is the public influence—alleged by this 
aristocrat—of the Pharisees (cf. also Ant. 13.288, 400). 
Although scholars have proposed that Josephus here 
declares either his decisive commitment to the Pharisees 
or his desire to be seen as a Pharisee for political rea- 
sons, his construction appears rather weak and depen- 
dent upon the preceding clause. See S. Mason 1991: 
325-56. 

* Stoicism took its name from the Stoa Poikile 
(painted porch-way or colonnade) in Athens, where 
Zeno of Citium established a philosophical school in the 
late fourth century BCE. It was given its definitive form 
by Chrysippus a century later. Stoic metaphysics was 
monistic and materialistic; Stoics held that a single 
force or principle (conceived of as fire) animated all of 
life. Stoic ethics held that the only good was to act in 
accord with this universal Nature or Reason, and that 
external impressions giving rise to the passions were 
neither good nor bad; passions should simply be ex- 
cluded from the life of the wise. Famous Stoics (influ- 
enced largely by other traditions as well) included 
Nero’s aide Seneca, the philosopher-freedman Epicte- 
tus, and the second-century CE emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. In the first century CE, Stoicism was the most 
popular school in the empire. See Rist 1969; Inwood 
1985. 

If we ask why Josephus compared Pharisees with 
Stoics, the answer is not hard to imagine. Stoics had fa- 
mously tried to find room for both fate and free will 
(Cicero, Fat. 39), just as Josephus’ Pharisees do (Ant. 
13.171-73). This was the central philosophical issue. 
The roles of the two schools in their respective societ- 
ies—widely embraced ideas, even if the number of 


journey to 
Rome 


committed members was small ( Ant. 18.15)—might 
also have played a part in his comparison. 

° After Josephus’ 26" birthday. Since he was born 
in Gaius’ first year (cf. § 5: March 18, 37 — March 17, 
38), his 26" birthday fell between March 18, 63, and 
March 17, 64 CE. Josephus’ departure for Rome was, 
therefore, probably in the sailing season (spring to au- 
tumn) of either 63 or 64. 

4 Plutarch (Mor. 10.804C-12.806F) describes two 
avenues into public life (moAiteta): a single glorious 
deed that brings one the requisite credibility, such as a 
youthful military conquest, or long training as an ap- 
prentice to a senior public figure, with whom one 
gradually cultivates the needed networks and skills. In 
the absence of opportunities for military glory under the 
pax Romana, he suggests as substitutes “lawsuits and 
embassies to the emperor, which require a fervent man, 
one who possesses both daring and intelligence.” 
Josephus’ paradigmatic account here displays this com- 
bination of qualities—courage and resourcefulness— 
and, presumably, his qualifications for public office. 

°° Antonius Felix according to Tacitus (Hist. 5.9), 
Claudius Felix according to the mss. of Josephus at Ant. 
20.137. The Epitome there has “Claudius sent Felix” 
(see Schirer-Vermes 1.460 n. 19; but Kokkinos 1990). 
Felix was the brother of Marcus Antonius Pallas, the 
influential freedman of Claudius’ mother Antonia. 
Pallas served as the emperor Claudius’ financial secre- 
tary (a rationibus) and seems to have played a major 
role in the affairs of the imperial court (Suetonius, 
Claud. 28-9; Tacitus, Ann. 12.53). Although—and be- 
cause—he was granted the exceptional honor for a 
freedman of receiving the insignia of a senior magistrate 
(praetor: Pliny, Ep. 8.6), Pallas created many aristo- 
cratic enemies: Pliny called him a “dirty rotten scoun- 
drel” (Ep. 7.29). He was later put to death by Nero. 

Near the end of the Antiquities Josephus has intro- 
duced Felix as the brother of this notorious official, 
evidently assuming an audience who know the name of 
Pallas: Ant. 20.137. Matching Tacitus’ description of 
Felix as a man who, “practicing every kind of cruelty 
and lust, wielded royal power with the instincts of a 
slave” (Hist. 5.9), Josephus first describes the success- 
ful freedman’s lust for the already-married but still teen- 
aged Judean princess Drusilla (daughter of Agrippa I 
and sister of Agrippa ID), which led her to “violate the 
ancestral laws” and marry this gentile (Ant. 20.143-44). 
It was under Felix’ watch, according to Josephus, that 
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certain priests, close associates”® of mine and gentlemen,””’ bound and sent to Rome on 
a minor and incidental charge,** to submit an account”? to Caesar.!°° 14 Wanting to find 


Judean political life deteriorated sharply. The gover- 
nor’s determination to do wrong drove him to introduce 
knife-wielding assassins (sicarii) into the city and to 
murder the former high priest Jonathan (20.162-64). He 
thus opened a Pandora’s box, which he could not close 
even though he aggressively tried to stamp out militant 
and religious radicals (20.167-72). He also sided arbi- 
trarily with the Syrian inhabitants of Caesarea Maritima 
against the Judeans there (20.173-78), creating further 
tensions. Cf. War 2.247-70 and Krieger 1994:141-71. 

The dates of Felix’ tenure as procurator are uncer- 
tain and depend on a large number of variables (see 
Schtirer-Vermes 1.460 n. 17, 465-66 n. 42). Most schol- 
ars posit either 52 or 53 CE as his first year, though the 
matter is complicated by Tacitus’ confident description 
(Ann. 12.54), not paralleled in Josephus, of an earlier 
sharing of power in Samaria and Judea by Cumanus and 
Felix. Estimates for the year of his recall range from 54 
through 61 CE, with the majority view favoring 59 or 
60. Kokkinos (1998:385-86) makes a case from the 
coinage for 58 CE. 

% It is hard to translate the Greek ouvn8ns, which 
implies a certain intimacy, in a consistent way in the 
Life. Sometimes it is paired with “friend” or “old 
friend” (!Aos taAaios), clearly implying a special 
closeness (§§ 180, 192, 204, 419). Yet Josephus finds 
no fewer than 190 oiAot and ouvnbeis among the 
women and children locked up in the temple (§ 419) 
and notices other ouvrels on crosses near a small vil- 
lage (§ 420). It would seem absurd, in modern English 
usage, to give him so many “intimate friends” or “con- 
fidants.” Yet such were the assumptions of his world 
that he could claim them. Thinking within the Latin 
vocabulary of patronage and friendship poses less of a 
problem than English, for Josephus’ language here 
matches well the relationship assumed by Cicero be- 
tween amicus and familiaris (Balb. 28.63): “among 
Caesar’s large circle of friends, [Balbus] ranked with 
his closest intimates.” But Cicero’s volumes of letters to 
his own familiares show that, for a prominent public 
figure, even this smaller category could include scores 
of people. The more amici and familiares one could 
claim, the greater one’s prestige. 

°7 Greek: kaAol Kc&yo6ot, contracting (in the singu- 
lar) kaAds Kal ayoabos. This phrase was already prover- 
bial in older Athenian authors. It could refer to some- 
one who was simply honest and decent (e.g., 
Aristophanes, Eq. 184, 227, 735; Lys. 1060; Herodotos 
Hist. 1.30; 2.144; Isocrates, Soph. 13.6; Antid. 15.316; 
Lucian, Patr. Enc. 3), but among the philosophers it 
became charged with greater significance. Thus 
Aristotle (Mag. Mor. 1207b.2.9.2-5): “They say that a 


man is ‘noble and good’ (kaAds K&yoa8os) when he is 
morally perfect” (cf. Plato, Apol. 21D; 25A). Socrates’ 
challenge to Xenophon, “And where do men be- 
come kadoi Kayaboi?” is alleged as the reason why 
Xenophon took up study with Socrates (Diogenes Laer- 
tius 2.48; cf. 6.8). Nevertheless, there was also a com- 
mon view that this kind of innate virtue usually passed 
from parent to child. Under the rubric “nobility” (evyé- 
veia), Diogenes’ Plato (Diogenes Laertius 3.88) ob- 
serves that those whose ancestors are KaAol Kayabot 
Kai Sikaiot are themselves called noble (evyevéis). 

Josephus seems to assume something of this aristo- 
cratic sense. The phrase occurs three times in the Life, 
at least twice in reference to Josephus’ aristocratic 
friends and associates (§§ 13, 29, 256). Otherwise it 
appears only once (Ant. 10.204), where Josephus’ 
Daniel describes the wise Chaldeans at the Babylonian 
court. 

°’ The same word (aitia) has been translated “rea- 
son” in the previous sentence; Josephus typically reuses 
a word, often with different nuances, in a short space 
(see Introduction). He will make a similar play in §§ 24- 
5 below, introducing the reason (aitia) for a larger 
phenomenon as an event as a false charge (o1Tia). 

The entire phrase, “minor and incidental charge” 
(uIkpa Kal TUXOVGG aITIa), appears at Ant. 20.215, 
where it describes the charges against those who were 
released from prison by the governor Albinus in return 
for bribes, shortly before Gessius Florus’ arrival. Those 
guilty of serious crimes, by contrast, he executed. The 
phrase appears to be part of common parlance: Philo, 
Decal. 151; cf. Lucian, Fug. 19. Cohen (1979:61-2) 
argues that these priestly friends of Josephus in Rome 
were in fact significant rebels. Otherwise, he proposes, 
they would not have been sent to Rome, and the simi- 
larity of language with Ant. 20.215 (above), where those 
so described are also called Anotat, makes the case. 
Although Cohen may be right, the parallel in Philo 
shows that the phrase “minor and incidental charge” is 
not some sort of Josephan code for rebels; it has no pro- 
bative value. Josephus’ main rhetorical point seems to 
be that Antonius Felix and emperor Nero had between 
them unjustly detained some Judean aristocrats in 
Rome, and that Josephus himself, at great personal cost 
and risk, had rectified the injustice. He thus proved his 
qualifications for public life. It seems that an aristocratic 
audience in Flavian Rome, given their sentiments about 
Nero and his influential freedmen, should have had no 
trouble believing Josephus. Significantly, Acts 25-28 
tells of another trivial case—Paul’s— that was tried by 
Felix and then languished in Nero’s Rome. 

°° The phrase “to submit an account” (UTéxc AOYoV; 
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some means of rescue for these men, especially when I discovered that even in wretched 


circumstances they had not abandoned piety toward the deity!®! but were subsisting 
I reached Rome after having faced many dangers at sea.'% 15 For 


on figs and nuts,!™ 


cf. um. Siknv) is quasi-technical legal language (Plato, 
Prot. 338D; Xenophon, Mem. 4.4.9), used often by 
Josephus in various contexts (War 2.628; Ant. 14.180; 
17.144; 20.131; Life 408). It is noteworthy (see Intro- 
duction) that the only other occurrence in the Life 
comes near the end, matching this one near the begin- 
ning. 

100 T.e., Nero (§ 16): Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus 
Germanicus, born Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus in De- 
cember 37 CE, Josephus’ nearly exact contemporary. 
Nero became princeps at age 17 and ruled from 54 to 
68 CE. Josephus has introduced Nero and discussed his 
character in both War and Antiquities. The summary in 
War 2.250-51 is of the kind familiar from other aristo- 
cratic authors: his success drove him out of his mind, to 
acting in the theater and to murdering family members. 
Already in the 70s Josephus describes this perspective 
as thoroughly familiar to his readers. Ant. 20.153 also 
mentions Nero’s heinous crimes, though, in keeping 
with Josephus’ determination to make balanced moral 
assessments in the Antiquities (see S. Mason BJP 
3.XXXii-xxxill), he rejects both the fawning accounts of 
those well treated by Nero and the excessively hateful 
presentations by others (Ant. 20.154-57). That Josephus 
should know even a couple of Neronian histories raises 
again the question of his competence in Latin (cf. 
Feldman 1994:819-21, 836). 

101 This is one half of Josephus’ standard formula- 
tion of human moral obligation: piety toward the deity, 
justice toward one’s fellows (War 2.139; Ant. 7.384; 
9.236; 18.117; cf. 7.338, 342, 356, 374; 12.56). The 
piety side frequently stands on its own, as here: War 
2.128; Ant. 9.2, 222, 236, 276; 10.45, 51, 68, etc. Al- 
though the pair “piety and justice” are found commonly 
enough in other authors (Isocrates, De pace 8.33, 34; 
12.124, 183, 204; Aristotle, Virt. vit. 1250B; Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 1.4; 4.32; 8.2; 8.8, 28, 62; 
9.44; 13.5; Philo, Spec. 2.63; Diogenes Laertius 3.83; 
6.5; Cassius Dio 17.57.61), the pair is unusually promi- 
nent in Josephus. Perhaps he is influenced by 
Dionysius’ preference for this language. No doubt he 
also wishes to preclude the common charge that 
Judeans are both atheistic and misanthropic (Apion 
2.148). 

102 A rare word in Josephus ( d1atpéco), connoting 
a difficulty in securing nourishment. Elsewhere only at 
Ant. 2.316; 8.321, 325. 

'3 The nuts (kapuc) in question could be of any 
type, though in compounds the root word commonly re- 
fers to walnuts (see LSJ s.v.). The word occurs only 


102 


here in Josephus. 

Why figs and nuts? The answer is not clear from any 
biblical prescription or from Josephus elsewhere. He 
implies that this act of dietary piety was freely chosen. 
It was already a vast improvement over standard prison 
food, however, which consisted of a small portion of 
bread and water, barely sustaining life (cf. Athenaeus, 
Deipn. 4.161.A, B), and given only (capriciously) when 
the prisoner’s friends or family did not come to his aid 
with supplies as was expected (Cod. Theod. 9.3.7; 
Rapske 1994:209-19). Whatever the priests’ form of 
custody—a city prison in Rome, detention in military 
barracks, or house arrest with soldiers attending—they 
were likely eating food brought by friends, if indeed 
this description of their diet has a basis in fact. We can- 
not be sure what sort of custody they faced. King 
Agrippa I, who was extraordinarily well connected, was 
given a humane military guard of centurion rank and 
allowed to eat his favorite foods and take regular baths; 
yet even he could only get a comfortable sleeping ar- 
rangement by connivance with the soldiers (Ant. 
18.195-204). Then again, Agrippa had been sentenced 
by Tiberius himself and faced a potentially serious 
charge. The Paul of Acts, on the other hand, who had 
no significant status in Rome beyond citizenship, but 
was also facing a very minor charge (complicated by his 
own appeal to Caesar—Acts 25:11, 18-20), was granted 
house arrest in a room or small apartment, at his own 
expense, with relative freedom of movement (Acts 
28:16-31). See Rapske 1994:9-35, 227-81. Josephus’ 
friends probably had a higher status than Paul’s, though 
nothing like Agrippa’s. If their charge was trivial, as 
Josephus alleges, and given the life-threatening conse- 
quences of the baser forms of imprisonment in filthy 
city dungeons over a long period (five years or more, 
from 59 or earlier to 63/4 CE), they probably faced a 
relatively light form of custody. 

Since Josephus’ friends were priests, the figs and 
nuts may have been a token of their due as tithes, in the 
absence of the crops liable to the full tithing regime in 
Judea (cf. Schtirer-Vermes 2.269-70). Nuts and espe- 
cially figs appear prominently in the mishnaic tractate 
on (first) tithes: m. Ma‘as. 1.2, 7; 2.1-8; 3.1-10 etc. 
These foods also have the advantage of extreme port- 
ability and durability as dry foods. Offering high nutri- 
tional value in relation to their size, the ingredients of 
this “hiker’s mix” would make a sensible provision 
from friends or compatriots. For figs and nuts as a cure, 
along with exercise and vegetables, see Galen, Pro 
Puer. Epil. Cons. 11.371 (Kuehn). 
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when our ship was flooded in the middle of the Adriatic,!° 


> we—being about 600 in 


number—had to swim through the entire night.'°° And when by the provision of God!” 
a Cyrenian ship appeared before us around daybreak, I and some others—about eighty 
altogether—overtook the rest and were taken on board. 16 After we had come safely to 
Dicaearcheia, which the Italians call Puteoli,!°° through a friendship I met! Aliturus:!!° 


Although one might reasonably question whether 
figs and nuts could sustain life for the five years or 
more of the priests’ imprisonment, Josephus’ point 
seems to have more to do with what these priests did 
not eat. Like Daniel and his colleagues in Babylon (Ant. 
10.190), who chose legumes and dates over meat 
dishes, the priests would not eat prepared food that 
might be subject to impurity. The implication is that 
they had a choice to eat other things. 

104 Ever since Homer’s account of Odysseus’ perils 
at sea (e.g., Od. 5.282-423), shipwreck stories had be- 
come standard fare in Greco-Roman literature (Virgil, 
Aen. 1.36-135; Catullus 68; Seneca, Ep. 22.12; Sueto- 
nius, Aug. 8.1; Dio Chrysostom Ven. 2; Propertius 3.7; 
Acts 27). As the large number of discovered shipwrecks 
from the first century demonstrates, the danger was not 
only literary but very real, even during the “safe” sail- 
ing season from May to October (Parker 1992:esp. 10- 
15). Josephus’ younger contemporary Juvenal provides 
a moving account of a friend’s survival of peril at sea 
(Sat. 12). 

05 In the absence of seagoing passenger ships, 
Josephus would have traveled with cargo bound for 
Rome. If he had 600 fellow-passengers, he must have 
found passage on a very large grain freighter, probably 
from Alexandria. The trip from Jerusalem to Rome 
would have taken him six weeks or more in each direc- 
tion. Facing constant headwinds on the NW journey, his 
ship would likely have hugged the coastline as far as 
possible—rather than crossing the Mediterranean di- 
rectly as the SE-bound ships did (Casson 1994:150-52). 
That might explain how he ended up in the “middle of 
the Adriatic’—perhaps in fact the 20 km opening be- 
tween Brundisium (the major port for travelers to Rome 
in E Italy) and Dyrrhachium (W coast of Greece). 

106 This was another remarkable feat, especially for 
someone hailing from land-locked Jerusalem, who pre- 
sumably did not have regular opportunities to swim: cf. 
Hata 1994:312. Without resolving the question of the 
story’s factuality, we may note that swimming was a 
popular activity among the young Roman aristocracy, 
probably de rigeur in their education. Iulius Caesar 
(Bell. Alex. 21) famously saved himself from danger in 
Alexandria by swimming, and the teenaged Octavian 
proved his mettle by courageous actions following a 
shipwreck (Suetonius, Aug. 8.1). The elder Cato had 
established the paradigm by teaching his son to swim in 
difficult conditions (Plutarch, Cat. Maj. 20.4-5). Yegil 


(1992:430 n. 50) notes further Cicero, Cael. 15.36; 
Horace, Carm. 3.7.25, 12.7; Ovid, Trist. 3.12.21; Sen- 
eca, Ep. 83.5; Suetonius, Aug. 64.3. Although the larger 
Roman baths of this period often included substantial 
swimming pools (the natatio: Dodge in Potter/Mattingly 
1999:243-55), it seems that such pools were mainly for 
casual strokes, and that serious swimming took place in 
the Tiber and other rivers and lakes (Yegiil 1992:37). In 
Judea, Herod’s building projects often included large 
swimming pools, as at Jericho (Ant.15.54-5) and 
Herodium (Netzer 1983:42). 

'07 Greek: @eoU Tpovota; cf. Latin providentia. For 
the value of recounting such an episode here, see Cicero 
(Part. or. 82): In praising a man, one should draw par- 
ticular attention to “any important or startling occur- 
rence that a man has encountered, especially if this can 
appear to be due to the intervention of providence 
(divinitus accidisse).” Attridge (1976:67-107) has dem- 
onstrated the fundamental role that “providence” or 
“God’s watchful care” over human affairs, to reward 
and punish, plays in Ant. 1-11. Although in the prologue 
the theme is introduced without the word mpovota (Ant. 
1.14, 20), mpdvoia occurs frequently in the subsequent 
narrative (Ant. 1.46, 225; 2.24, 60, 219, 286, 330, 349; 
3.19, 99; 4.47, 114, 117; 10.278, 280, etc.). Stoic phi- 
losophers of Josephus’ time could also speak of the 
universal animating principle as tpovoia and God 
(86s): Epictetus, Diatr. 1.6, 16; 3.17. Yet tTpovoia can 
mean not only divine “providence,” but also human 
“provision” and “forethought”—divine attributes in 
which mortals can share (e.g., Ant. 2.39, 104, 236; cf. 
1.19, 23)—and it is the forethought of the statesman 
that Josephus usually intends with tpdvoia in the Life; 
see the note to “provision” at § 62. The present episode 
and its symmetrical match at the end of the story (§ 
425) contain the only examples of divine mpovoia (with 
the noun) in the Life. The verb occurs with this sense at 
§ 301. 

08 The Greek city of Dicaearchia on the Bay of 
Naples (ca. 200 km. S of Rome), founded in the 6" cen- 
tury BCE, was colonized by the Romans as Puteoli in 
the early 2™ century BCE. Before 42 CE, Puteoli had 
been the main harbor for Rome because the city lacked 
a good natural harbor at Ostia, the closest seaport at the 
mouth of the Tiber. Seagoing ships supplying Rome’s 
grain from Alexandria would typically transfer their 
cargo at Puteoli to boats that could approach the capital 
city up river. Even after the emperor Claudius had built 
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this man was a mime-actor,!!! 


a massive artificial harbor at Portus near Ostia in 42 CE, 
many ship captains preferred to off-load at Puteoli. In 
Ep. 77 Seneca describes the arrival of Alexandrian ships 
in Puteoli—roughly at the time Josephus was there. By 
including both the older Greek name and the Italian, 
Josephus may be displaying his erudition. Cf. Plutarch, 
Sull. 37, who similarly uses the older Greek name. The 
Paul of Acts also disembarks at Puteoli en route to 
Rome (after a shipwreck): Acts 28:13. 

'09 The same verb (adikveouat) that Josephus uses 
in § 14: “I reached” Rome. 

0 This unusual name is not clearly attested other- 
wise. Solin (1982:3.1147) followed by Leppin (1992: 
247) guesses that Greek name was actually Halityros 
(AdXttupos), meaning “salt-cheese.” It would then re- 
semble many other names taken from food, articles of 
clothing, or grooming. 

"1 Greek pipoAoyos : probably either a mime-actor 
or mime-writer; the only occurrence of the word in 
Josephus. Greek mime (imitative acting, from piunots) 
had long since combined with and shaped the native 
Roman tradition. Maskless, barefoot actors who spoke 
and sang (they were not silent as our mime is) played 
out stock social themes—especially adultery and its at- 
tendant absurdities, but also kidnapping, shipwreck, or 
other sudden changes of fortune—in short sketches. 
Mime-plays were typically filled with crude, abusive 
language, which the crowd loved. Performing troupes 
ranged in size from 60 to a single actor, but casts of 
three were most common. Using very little in the way 
of props, they could play in regular theaters, as inter- 
ludes in, or addenda to, the main performance, or they 
could easily set up in marketplaces and other public 
spaces. Although mime was often impromptu, some 
longer pieces were scripted with a plot (umd8eo1s) by 
“mime-writers”—this was one sense of ULLOAOYyos 
(LSJ s.v.)—such as Publilius Syrus or Decimus 
Laberius, contemporaries of Iulius Caesar, though these 
men were not given this label. But as a terracotta lamp 
painting from the Athenian acropolis of three 
MIMOANLFOI (sic: third century BCE—“hypothesis: 
mother-in-law”; PWRE 15.2 [1932]:1739) and a much 
later Latin inscription from the Via Salaria (MYMO- 
LOGO—third cent. CE; Ferrua 1987/8:223-24) con- 
firm, the term could simply refer to mime-actors (cf. 
Leppin 1992:14). 

Thackeray translates “pantomime actor,” but that 
seems unlikely. The pantomime (tavtouiyos: “imitator 
of everything”) was a silent dancer who acted out fa- 
mous situations and imitated renowned figures from the 
mythological tradition: especially Homer, Hesiod, and 
the tragedians. The dancer relied on his or her move- 
ments, along with masks and the narration or singing of 


especially dear to Nero’s thoughts 


112 and a Judean by 


a background chorus or actor, to convey the story. Pan- 
tomime became extremely popular in first-century 
Rome: it was said to have been introduced by the 
Cilician Pylades and the Alexandrian Bathyllus early in 
Augustus’ reign. In the second century CE Lucian wrote 
a valuable description in On the Dance (see esp. Salt. 
37-85). It seems from Josephus’ language, however, 
that Halityros was an actor or writer of mimes. See 
Beare 1950:141-50; Beacham 1991:129-53. Perhaps 
Josephus uses UlWoAOyos to distinguish the mime-actor 
from the mime-play, for which he elsewhere uses [ivos 
(Ant. 19.94). 

"12 Show-people such as Halityros occupied a com- 
plicated position in Roman society (cf. Purcell in 
Bergmann/Kondoleon 1999:181-93). As the inscrip- 
tions and literary references prove, they were generally 
loved by the masses, and the stars among them were 
honored by the Italian cities (Leppin 1992:148-55). 
Since their milieu was the theater, where large and un- 
ruly crowds met without much inhibition, actors natu- 
rally acquired an influence that had to be reckoned with 
by the ruling class (Yavetz 1969:9-37). Their barbed 
comments from the stage, even if oblique in their con- 
temporary reference, had the power to rouse popular 
sentiment quickly (Leppin 1992:60-70). No doubt this 
influence, coupled with their Eastern provenance and 
occasionally stunning financial success (Cicero, Rosc. 
com. 22-3), was part of the reason why actors were so 
generally despised by the aristocracy and its retainers, 
who tended to group them with prostitutes and pimps 
(Leppin 1992:135-47, 160-63; cf. Dio Chrysostom, 
Alex. 4 [of Alexandrian theater]). In the republican and 
Augustan periods they were prevented from holding 
municipal office, and they faced other social impedi- 
ments as well (Leppin 1992:71-83, 106). Dictators and 
emperors could side with either popular or aristocratic 
sentiment, as political necessity suggested. They might 
expel actors from Rome for a while, or even execute 
individuals as an example (Suetonius, Nero 54; Dom. 
10.1, 4), but in general it behooved them to cultivate the 
allegiance of show-people. A number of monarchs and 
aristocrats kept actors on their household staffs 
(Plutarch, Sull. 36; Ant. 21.1; Suetonius, Aug. 74; 
Suetonius, Cal. 36.1; 55.1; Pliny, Ep. 1.36; 9.17, 36), 
and our hostile reporters (at least) tend to include actors 
when they associate bad emperors with the excessive 
control of women and freedmen. 

Nero was apparently fascinated by actors and acting. 
He sang and played the lyre, and insisted on joining 
(rigged) Greek competitions (Suetonius, Nero 20-24; 
Cassius Dio 62.9). He gave large financial gifts to ac- 
tors and athletes (Suetonius, Galb. 15). He was espe- 
cially fond of a pantomime named Paris, who acquired 
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ancestry.'!3 Through him I became known to Poppea,!'* the wife of Caesar, and then 


considerable power during his reign (Tacitus, Ann. 
13.20-22), but whom he later executed, reportedly from 
jealousy (Cassius Dio 62.18.1). 

The rhetorical force of Josephus’ passage depends 
upon its intended audience. If the audience comprised 
members of the Roman élite, who despised both the 
memory of Nero and Poppea (below) and the couple’s 
irksome association with actors, then we should reckon 
with a self-deprecating irony on Josephus’ part (see In- 
troduction). He sets up a typical situation, comparable 
in its typicality to everything else he has said thus far: a 
visiting Judean nobleman gains entry to the highest 
Roman circles—How else did one succeed with 
Nero?—through a Judean actor who was close to the in- 
famous Poppea. In that case, Josephus would be wink- 
ing at his audience as he spoke. It is even possible that 
Josephus invents the Judean actor so dear to Nero and 
Poppea, a man whom he must introduce, and who is 
neglected by other historians of Nero’s reign, to create 
this typical scene. 

3 Or “by birth.” On the phrase louScios TO yévos 
see Cohen, Parente/Sievers 1994:23-38. Saller (1982: 
135-36) discusses the importance of shared ethnic ori- 
gins as a common basis for the dispensing of patronage; 
cf. e.g., Pliny, Ep. 1.19. A substantial number of actors 
came to Rome from the Greek East. Leppin (1992:31- 
2) identifies one M. Aurelius Pylades, who appears in 
inscriptions from Ostia a century later than Josephus, as 
the son of a Judean and a possible descendant of 
Halityros. 

"4 Poppea Sabina, the granddaughter of a consul 
(C. Poppaeus Sabinus), was married first to a praetorian 
prefect (Rufinus Crispus) and then to the future emperor 
Otho. During that second marriage she allegedly be- 
came Nero’s lover (Tacitus, Ann. 13.45-6; Cassius Dio 
61.2-3). According to gossip, it was at her insistence 
that Nero murdered both his mother Agrippina and his 
wife Octavia (Tacitus, Ann. 14.1, 60-64). Tacitus pith- 
ily remarks: “She was a woman possessed of all advan- 
tages, except character” (honestum animum; Ann. 
13.45). Nero finally married Poppea in 62 CE. When 
she was pregnant for the second time, in 65 CE (their 
first daughter having died in infancy), he reportedly 
kicked her in such a way that she died (Cassius Dio 
62.27.4-28.1). Nero is said to have lived with so much 
remorse that he had a boy freedman (Sporus) castrated 
to assume her role in his life, and he himself wore a 
mask of her while playing female roles in the theater 
(Cassius Dio 62.13.1; 63.26.3). Josephus’ trip to Rome, 
in 63 or 64 CE, would have fallen during the height of 
Poppea’s influence on the princeps. 

Josephus has recently introduced Poppea in two con- 


texts. First, she allegedly intervened on the side of a 
delegation from Jerusalem, including the high priest 
Ishmael and temple treasurer Helcias, who had peti- 
tioned Nero for permission to block King Agrippa II’s 
view of the temple proceedings from his new triclinium 
(dining room). Strangely, however, she then kept these 
two distinguished men “hostage” in her house, requir- 
ing King Agrippa to appoint a new high priest (Ant. 
20.189-96). But how could they be hostages for 
Agrippa’s compliance? For the people’s tranquillity? 
Perhaps (historically) this was more a compromise for 
Agrippa’s benefit: his view of the temple would be 
spoiled, but he would benefit by mollifying public opin- 
ion and by being rid of some troublesome chief priests. 
Or does Josephus humorously insinuate a sexual inten- 
tion on Poppea’s part in keeping the two men with her? 
Second, on account of her friendship with Gessius 
Florus’ wife Cleopatra, Poppea intervened to facilitate 
the appointment of Gessius, who allegedly then “inun- 
dated the Judeans with many evils,” as governor of 
Judea (Ant.20.252). Neither of these moves was unam- 
biguously beneficial to the Judeans. 

Notwithstanding the overwhelmingly hostile Roman 
tradition concerning Poppea, Josephus traces Nero’s de- 
cision in favor of the delegation to the fact that “she was 
a worshipper of God (or God-fearer, 8e00eBs)” (Ant. 
20.195). Much scholarly discussion has attended this 
term (cf. Siegert 1973; Kraabel 1981; Feldman 
1993:342-82). Josephus uses it elsewhere simply of 
Judeans who are particularly pious (Ant. 7.130, 153; 
12.284; cf. 14.308 and NT John 9:31), or even of faith- 
ful Egyptians (Apion 2.140). A close parallel (ceRo- 
uevoi[at]), however, occurs almost formulaically in the 
NT Acts as a tag for either proselytes to Judaism or 
gentile sympathizers (Acts 13:43, 50; 16:14; 17:4, 17; 
18:7, 13; 19:27). Now a third-century CE synagogue in- 
scription from Aphrodisias in Caria (modern Turkey) 
seems to confirm that 6eo0eBr\s could have a quasi-tech- 
nical meaning: gentile “sympathizers” who support the 
synagogue (Reynolds and Tannenbaum 1987; Feldman 
1993:362-68). In the case of Poppea, we seem to have 
a range of possibilities. (a) Although not necessarily 
possessed of spiritual longings (and in keeping with the 
conservative suspicion of her), Poppea was interested in 
other cultures, much as Nero was fascinated by Greek 
culture, and so extended her patronage to the exotic 
noblemen in Ant. 20 as also here to Josephus. The label 
“God-fearer” was Josephus’ ad hoc description of her 
act of kindness, signifying nothing more than a certain 
“piety” or even superstition in view of this one helpful 
action—not an enduring, personal attraction to Judaism 
(Smallwood 1959; 1976:278-79 n. 79). But the syntax 
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very quickly arranged things,!!> 


appealing to her to free the priests.'!® Having suc- 


ceeded,!!? with enormous gifts!!® from Poppea in addition to this benefit,!!? I returned 


home. 


4) 17 Now!”° I was* surprised'*! already to find the beginnings of revolutions,'?* with 
rp y 


above, in which she acts because she is a God-fearer, 
seems to call for something more. (b) She really was 
partial to this foreign Judean culture, and was person- 
ally committed to some of its practices (Feldman 
1993:351-52). The problem there is the obvious one of 
understanding Poppea as committed to any religious 
discipline—unless the Roman tradition has misrepre- 
sented her entirely. (c) Josephus does not mean to con- 
tradict the hostile Roman aristocratic tradition concern- 
ing Poppea. His earlier reference to the notorious 
woman’s being a God-fearer (perhaps in conjunction 
with her keeping the two priests in her home) is ironic, 
intended to provoke howls of laughter from his audi- 
ence. 

'S Greek mpovoéc, matching the divine tpdovoia 
(“provision of God”) in the preceding section. As soon 
as Josephus is mercifully rescued by God, he mercifully 
rescues his imperiled friends. See the note to “make 
provision” at § 62. 

6 Since Josephus would presumably have men- 
tioned an audience with the emperor as a major achieve- 
ment, we are probably entitled to infer that he never 
actually met Nero. 

"7 This personal success, rather than the good char- 
acter of Poppea or Nero, or indeed the good offices of 
Halityros, seems to be the thrust of Josephus’ story. A 
prominent thesis in the Life is that Josephus, by virtue 
of his unimpeachable character, divine protection, and 
resourcefulness, was able to bring much good out of a 
situation that would have been untenable for lesser men. 
He continually faced unscrupulous and degenerate op- 
ponents, and yet he triumphed. This account of his first 
foray into public affairs illustrates the model perfectly. 
He was handed (“it fell to me”) the unenviable task of 
freeing some fellow aristocrats held by the capricious 
emperor Nero, when Poppea was at the height of her 
influence, and without himself having any significant 
contacts in Rome. He nevertheless managed to take 
advantage of Nero’s notorious weaknesses—for Poppea 
and for actors—to accomplish his noble aims. His suc- 
cess prepares him for a public role on return to Judea. 

"8 Many scholars have found it puzzling, or entirely 
unbelievable, that Josephus should have received gifts 
from, rather than giving them to, the emperor’s wife 
(Shutt 1961:37; Feldman ABD 3.982; Hata 1994:315— 
“seems to be complete nonsense’’). But note, first, that 
in the patronage relationship it was indeed the more 
powerful friend, the amicus potens, who was expected 
to provide gifts. The dependent client could offer only 


Josephus’ ini- 
tial response to 


gratitude and loyalty, as Saller so thoroughly demon- 
strates: the aristocrat’s “honor and prestige derived from 
the power to give what others needed or wanted” 
(1982:126; cf. 11-22, 31, 41, 71-3, 120-33). This dis- 
pensing of largesse from the top down lay at the core of 
patronal thinking. Second, Josephus does not deny hav- 
ing offered gifts. But if the suppliant offered them, it 
was hardly worth mentioning; indeed such an offer 
might have raised the specter of bribery. It is only news- 
worthy if, as Josephus claims here, the more powerful 
figure warmly accepts an implied petition for patronage 
by offering gifts. 

19 Greek: euepyeota. The term describes a benefit 
that a client properly receives from a patron; cf. the 
Latin beneficium, which was a critical term in the ide- 
ology of the good aristocrat (Saller 1982:17-21, 41). 
From Martial’s epigrams, Saller (1982:123) collects 
examples of Flavian imperial gifts ranging from a sil- 
ver plate and cup to roof tiles, travel money, and an 
estate. Josephus uses this noun only one other time in 
the Life, of King Agrippa’s benefactions (§ 60). Strik- 
ingly, the only occurrence of the cognate verb cvepye- 
téo in the Life comes at the end of the narrative, where 
another emperor’s wife treats him kindly (§ 429). 

120 The Greek preposition 5¢ does not emphasize 
the time (“now”). It is a vague conjunction: but, and, 
now. I translate it thus because of the main verb (next 
note). 

1 The verb katadkapBaveo in this context suggests 
“find on arrival” or “be surprised to find,” as I have ren- 
dered it in view of the adverb “already.” This construc- 
tion poses another numerical problem for Josephus’ 
story. According to War 2.284 (cf. 2.555; Ant. 20.259), 
the decisive triggers of the revolt occurred in the 12" 
year of Nero (October 13, 65—October 12, 66), and in 
the spring (Artemisius): thus May of 66. The latest 
Josephus could have departed for Rome, it seems (cf. § 
13), was late summer of 64. Even if he remained in the 
capital until late summer of the following year (65 CE), 
to allow for his achievement of access to Nero’s court 
(§ 16), his return to Judea by autumn of 65 would still 
be somewhat early for his claim that the nation was al- 
ready in revolt. Possibly, he did not return until 66, 
though one would not otherwise infer a two-year stay 
from his brief account of a mission accomplished. If he 
went to Rome in the summer of 63, the problem is in- 
tensified. 

Hata (in Parente/Sievers 1994:309-28) speculatively 
reconstructs this “dark” period, suggesting that Jose- 
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revolutionary 
movement: 
direct opposi- 


strain the insurgents!*4 


many [people] grandly contemplating defection!*? from the Romans. So I tried to re- 
and charged!*> them to think again. They should first place be- 


tion fore their eyes those against whom they would make war—for not only with respect to 


phus trained in Alexandria as a Roman agent. Kokkinos 
(1998:387-95) makes a case, however, for redating the 
earliest stages of the revolt, including Josephus’ move 
to the Galilee, to December 65 rather than 66 CE, using 
this very problem as one of his arguments. Were he 
correct, Josephus might have gone to Rome late in the 
sailing season of 64 and returned by autumn of 65 to a 
situation of upheaval that had begun in May of that 
year. In turn, the events of the Life could fill a more 
capacious 17-18 months rather than 5 months or so on 
the standard dating (December 66 to May 67). See the 
discussion in the Introduction. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that there is rather less activity in the Life than 
meets the eye, since Josephus appears to have inflated 
and duplicated events. 

22 Greek: vecotepiopol. Like Latin equivalents built 
from the verb novare [res] (Sallust, Bell. Cat. 39.3; 
Livy 1.52.1; 24.23.6; 32.38.9; Tacitus, Hist. 4.14; Ann. 
4.18;), Greek vec- words often connoted unwelcome 
change, upheaval, or revolution (Demosthenes, Or. 
17.15; Plato, Resp. 8.555D; Diodorus Siculus. 11.87.4; 
13.38.5; 15.57.3; Strabo, Geogr. 13.2.3, 4.1; Plutarch, 
Mor. 825B; Thes. 32.2; Publ. 2.3). Writers frequently 
paired vecotepiouds with the otacis word group (fac- 
tion or sedition) as the principal threats to a state’s well- 
being, as Josephus does here and elsewhere (War 1.198; 
5.152; 6.342; Ant. 14.141; 17.314, 316; Life 134). 
Plutarch (Num. 20.5) recalls the ideal reign of Numa, 
when there was neither war (Odes) nor sedition 
(otTaols) nor revolution (vecatepiouos). Here in Life 17- 
29, Josephus uses vecoteptoyos and vewtepiotns 4 
times: §§ 17, 22, 23, 28, but only 3 times elsewhere in 
the Life (56, 134, 184). He thus vividly portrays at the 
outset his difficult straits, as a moderate aristocrat sur- 
rounded by revolutionaries. 

Precluding disturbance was the greatest single con- 
cern of a leader, whether Roman or provincial. Cassius 
Dio’s Maecenas (52.26.5) advises Augustus to ensure 
that young aristocrats are trained in the hard martial 
disciplines because no one thus educated would dare to 
foment revolt (vecstepov). According to Plutarch, it was 
the chief aim of the Greek statesman, especially the one 
subject to Rome, to maintain the quietness (nouxta) and 
tranquillity (Tpadotns) of the populace (Mor. 823F), 
free from all otaois and vewtepioyos (Mor. 825B)— 
not least so that outside forces would not impose peace 
(Mor. 824A-B). Josephus’ presentation of his quandary 
assumes the sympathy of his audience with these con- 
cerns. 

3 Greek: atootaoel Heya ppovouvTas. See the 


similar phrase in § 43 (of Gischala). Whereas otaois 
(see next note) describes an internal “standing” or sedi- 
tion, aTooTacls implies a movement away from the 
main body, in this case Rome (cf. §§ 25, 39, 124, 125). 
Josephus can also use the word for defection from his 
own generalship (§§ 277, 331). 

4 Greek: otaciwéns, or “agent of sedition” (oTa- 
Gls). tals is a central theme of the War, where 
Josephus attributes the fall of Jerusalem to “domestic 
sedition” (ataats olketa; War 1.10, 25, 27, 31, 67, 88, 
142; 2.418, 419, 434, etc.), and a minor theme of the 
Antiquities, where sedition led by demagogues is a con- 
stant threat to authorized aristocratic rulers (Ant. 4.12- 
3, 140; 13.291, 299; 18.8). Literally meaning “a stand- 
ing,” the term may be used of either a particular faction 
(e.g., Life 32, 35) or the resulting state of factional 
strife. Many scholars have explored this theme in 
Josephus (e.g., Bilde 1978: 190-91; Rajak 1983:91-6; 
Goodman 1987:19-20; Feldman 1998a:140-48), noting 
his particular debt to the Jocus classicus in Thucydides 
(1.2.4-6; esp. 3.82-4). Yet Herodotus also frequently 
mentions the problem (Hist. 1.59.3, 60.2, 150.1; 3.82.3; 
5.28.1; 6.109.5) as do many other political, rhetorical, 
and historical writers: Isocrates Paneg. 4.79, 114, 174; 
Plato, Leg. 1.628C, 629C-D; Resp. 4.470B; Aristotle, 
Ath. pol. 5.2-3; 13.1; Pol. 1265B; Diodorus Siculus, 
11.72.2, 76.6, 86.3, 87.5. Diodorus Siculus (9.11.1), in 
whose narrative the theme is prominent, identifies the 
three greatest evils that can befall a state as tyranny 
(tupavvis), sedition (otacis), and war (1doAguos )—the 
very themes of the prologue to Josephus’ War. Contem- 
poraries of Josephus such as Plutarch (Mor. 813A, 
824A) and Dio Chrysostom (J Regn. 1.82) also spoke 
easily of the perils of otacis (cf. Pausanias, Descr. 
3.2.7; 4.18.3). Josephus’ audience would have under- 
stood him perfectly well, whether they thought of 
Thucydides or not. See Lintott 1982; Lintott in 
Molyneux 1993; Gehrke 1985. 

For the sake of variety, apparently, Josephus uses 
many variants of the otaol- root for “agents of sedi- 
tion”: ot otacialovtes (War 1.27), ol oTaciaoTai 
(War 1.10), o1 otaciadets as here, and even once 0 
otaciomolos (Life 134). These are conveniently indis- 
tinct terms, evoking a broad category familiar to his 
audience: trouble-makers. 

'5 Greek; tret@co, which is ordinarily rendered “per- 
suade” or “convince”—already at § 19, where Josephus 
admits that he did not persuade the rebels. So he must 
mean that he attempted persuasion. Cf. §§ 29, 31, 42, 
55, 56, 60, etc. 
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war-related expertise!*° but also with respect to good fortune!’ were they disadvan- 
taged in relation to the Romans—18 and they should not, rashly and quite foolishly, 
bring upon their native places, their families, and indeed themselves the risk of ultimate 


ruin.'*8 19 I said these things and was persistently engaged!”? in dissuasive pleading, 


130 


predicting that the outcome of the war would be utterly disastrous for us. I was not 


convincing, to be sure, because the frenzy!*! 


(5) 20 I became anxious! 


26 Greek: EuTelpta ToAguikn, used already by Thu- 
cydides’ Corinthians to speak of the Peloponnesian 
League’s alleged superiority to the Athenians (Thu- 
cydides. 1.121.2). The phrase had been used often since 
(Plato, Resp. 422C; Strabo, Geog. 10.4.10; Plutarch, 
Alc. 16.3; Diodorus Siculus. 11.75.3), and Josephus has 
employed it twice in other contexts: War 1.305; Ant. 
17.270. 

27 Greek: eutuxta. Cf. War 2.373, 387, which also 
recognize an irresistible Roman fortune (tTUxn) as some- 
thing distinct from the nation’s military might. The sec- 
ond-century BCE Polybius (e.g., 1.4.1-5) had presented 
the Romans’ fortune (tuxn) as an important cause of 
their awesome power. Josephus too, especially in the 
War, frequently speaks of Roman fortune as irrefr- 
agable. But whereas for Polybius, Roman fortune is the 
zenith of historical development, the goal to which 
world affairs have moved, for Josephus it is a cyclical 
affair. Fortune, who has in the past sided with other 
empires, vow supports Rome (War 2.360, 390; 3.368; 
5.367; 6.409-13; cf. Lindner 1972:22-3, 42-8, 68). This 
leaves entirely open the possiblity of Judean hegemony 
in the future (Ant. 4.114-16, 128; Apion 2.280-86). 

"8 The Greek phrase (Eoxatos Kakds) and close 
variants of it are common: Antiphon, Tetr. 12.9; 
Herodotus 8.52.1; Sophocles, Phil. 56; Plato, Apol. 
40A; Gorg. 482B, 522E. All of the themes presented 
here—the military might and fortune of the Romans, 
the certainty of reprisals against the Judeans, and their 
long-term suffering—recall the dissuasive speech that 
Josephus’ War (2.345-404) had placed in the mouth of 
Agrippa II in the early stages of the revolt. See Lindner 
1972:21-5; Rajak 1991. Philip son of Iacimus will have 
greater success with a similar appeal to realism at 
Gamala (§ 60). 

29 A signature Josephan phrase: Aitrapess EyKEILat 
(War 7.108; Ant. 1.56; 4.107; 6.43; 15.31; 16.13). 

‘30 Greek: atotpétwv. Of the three categories of 
rhetoric in which every educated person had been 
trained (judicial or forensic, deliberative, and epideictic 
or demonstrative), the deliberative kind involved advis- 
ing audiences either in favor of a particular option 
(tmpotpotm, suasio) or against it (atotpotm, dissuasio) 
(Aristotle, Rhet. 1.2.3.1358B; Ad Herr. 1.2.2). Josephus 
is in the classic deliberative situation for public leaders 


of the desperadoes 


132 prevailed. 


now that by saying these things constantly I might incur'*4 The double 


game of 


here, since the issue is whether to proceed to war or not, 
and he speaks firmly on the side of dissuasion. Accord- 
ing to the anonymous |*-century BCE Rhetorica Ad 
Herrenium (3.2.3), there are two principal consider- 
ations in making a deliberative case: security (or safety) 
and honor. Whereas Josephus bases his argument on the 
former, we can imagine (as at Ant. 18.4) that his oppo- 
nents made honor paramount. Josephus follows Aris- 
totle’s advice (Rhet. 1.4.9.1359B): “In regard to war 
and peace, the orator should be acquainted with the 
power of the state, how great it is already and how great 
it may possibly become. . . . These things he should be 
acquainted with, not only as far as his own state is con- 
cerned, but also in reference to the neighboring states, 
and particularly those with whom there is a likelihood 
of war, so that towards the stronger a pacific attitude 
may be maintained.” 

‘8! Or: delusion, madness. In keeping with his aris- 
tocratic perspective (see Introduction), Josephus easily 
associates political agitators with yavia: War 5.396 
(uavia as ground of otacis), 407; 6.328; Ant. 2.330; 
esp. 18.8. The closest verbal parallel to our passage 
comes in the summary at War 7.267: the atrovoia of 
Simon bar Giora’s faction was outdone by the pavia of 
the Idumeans. This term evokes the very opposite of the 
gentleman’s virtues of dignitas and gravitas. 

'32 Although the cognate noun atrovoia (“despair,” 
“recklessness,” “madness,” “fanaticism’’) is a favored 
term of Josephus’ for the rebel mentality in the War 
(3.354, 479; 4.80, 147, 241, 261, 362, 571; 5.34,121, 
287, 316, 424, 436, 566; 6.20, 39, 350; 7.213, 412), he 
uses the verb and participle—as here—rarely in the 
Antiquities (esp. 4.310). I translate thus to capture 
Josephus’ tone of abuse as well as his attributed quali- 
ties of desperation and determination to do wrong. 

3 With a candor rare among ancient writers, 
Josephus spells out what his peers knew. Since the gov- 
erning class, vastly outnumbered by the populace, must 
govern by suasion and not by force, periods in which 
the traditional social structure comes into question be- 
come extremely perilous for them. For the sake of self- 
preservation as well as the public good, they must ap- 
pear to side with the masses, in order to lead them gen- 
tly to a sound and safe outcome (Plutarch, Mor. 813A- 
C; 818A-819B). This well-understood predicament is 
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hatred and suspicion, as conspiring!*> with the enemy, and I would risk being taken and 


done away with!%° by them. Since the Antonia, which was a fortress,!37 was already in 
their possession,'3® I retreated!3° into the inner temple.!4? 21 After the removal!4! of 


Josephus and 
the other aris- 
tocrats 


the basis for Josephus’ actions in the subsequent narra- 
tive, which are characterized by his “double game” of 
claiming to think in one direction while acting and 
speaking publicly in another. See Introduction. 

54 The same Greek verb translated in § 14 as 
“reach” and in § 16 as “meet”; here with 510 plus geni- 
tive. 

'35 Greek: ppovécs, rendered “contemplate” at § 17. 

'36 Or “disposed of, wasted” (Greek: dvaipécs), a 
standard euphemism for “killing” in Josephus and other 
authors, frequent in the Life (20, 25, 46, 52, 52, 61, 67, 
95, 136, 140, 151, 177, 185, 186, 204, 302, 343, 396). 

‘87 The fortress Antonia stood on the NW corner of 
the temple mount, adjacent to the temple’s porticoes. In 
the period of the Roman governors it was home to an 
auxiliary unit, possibly a double cohort of 1000 men 
(War 2.332; Schiirer-Vermes 1.366), under a comman- 
dant (poupapxos; Ant. 15.408; cf. Acts 21:31, 37; 
22:24, 29; 23:10, 15). Its enormous towers, especially 
the disproportionate SE tower, gave its occupants a 
complete view over the temple compound below (War 
5.238-46). Josephus has referred often to this magnifi- 
cent structure, and so may expect his audience to re- 
member it. Tacitus (Hist. 5.11) also mentions it. 

Josephus’ introduction of the Antonia the War is 
marked by anachronisms. Having incidentally noted 
that “Antonia” would be the later name of the Hasmo- 
nean fortress called the Baris (War 1.75), he then names 
it “Antonia” while describing events in the 60s BCE— 
noting that it took its new name from the period of Marc 
Antony’s supremacy (1.118). But Marc Antony reached 
the height of his power only in the 40s and died in 30 
BCE. Then Josephus claims that Herod (ruled 37-4 
BCE) renovated the fortress in the 15" year of his reign 
(thus 23-22 BCE: War 1.401)—splitting the difference 
between the 13" year for the restoration of Antonia and 
the 18" year for the restoration of the temple claimed 
by Ant. 15.292/299, 308. Herod supposedly named it in 
honor of Mare Antony in the 20s, many years after the 
latter’s defeat (31 BCE) by the current princeps, who 
was allegedly Herod’s intimate friend (1.400). Richard- 
son (1996:197) sensibly dates the Antonia rather to 
Herod’s earliest years on the throne (37-35 BCE), when 
Antony was still alive to be honored. 

'88 If Josephus in fact resorted to the temple between 
the rebels’ taking of Antonia and the death of Manaem, 
then either his elaborate account in War 2.408-40 is 
badly distorted or his claim here about his adamant 
opposition to anti-Roman activities is false. For the War 
parallel claims that the rebels led by Eleazar son of 
Ananias already held the temple before they took the 


Antonia, and they kept it through the death of Manaem. 
The sequence in War 2 is as follows: 

1. Some of the priests, led by the temple commander 
Eleazar son of Ananias, stop offering sacrifices on be- 
half of foreigners, which creates a crisis (War 2.408- 
30). 

2. The chief priests and leading Pharisees assemble 
in the inner temple and try to dissuade both other priests 
and the populace from proceeding with this and other 
rebellious activity. Failing to convince them, they send 
word to both the governor Gessius Florus and King 
Agrippa II, requesting troops to put down the incipient 
rebellion. Agrippa II complies, providing 2000 cavalry, 
but Florus ignores the request in order to exacerbate the 
situation (2.411-21). 

3. Encouraged nonetheless by the arrival of 
Agrippa’s military support, the peace party occupies the 
upper city—the temple and lower city already being 
firmly held by the rebels. A week of intense fighting 
ensues as each side contends for the other’s ground 
(2.422-24). 

4. The rebels exclude their opponents from a festi- 
val in the temple at this time, but the sicarii force their 
way in and join the rebels in their temple base. With 
these extra forces, the rebels evict the dignitaries even 
from the upper city, where their homes are also located. 
The dignitaries flee to Herod’s palace, which is the only 
remaining accessible fortress, or into underground hid- 
ing places (2.425-29). 

5. Meanwhile, Eleazar’s rebels attack the fortress 
Antonia from their temple base, killing the Roman aux- 
iliary garrison there and burning the fortress. They then 
begin to besiege the dignitaries, royal soldiers, and Ro- 
man garrison in Herod’s palace (2.430-32). 

6. Manaem the son of Iudas the Galilean arrives 
with arms from the recently seized Masada and joins 
Eleazar’s siege of the palace, which now comes to the 
brink of success with his help. He allows the Judeans 
and royal troops to flee unharmed, but traps the Roman 
garrison at the palace (2.433-40). 

7. Manaem’s forces find and kill the chief priests 
Ananias (Eleazar’s father) and Ezechias on the palace 
grounds and take control of the complex’s towers. But 
Eleazar’s followers object to Manaem’s rapid rise and 
arrogance, and plot to kill him. When Manaem goes up 
to the temple in royal robes, they ambush him and, with 
the support of the common people, murder him (2.441- 
48). 

Where was Josephus in all of this? Since he does not 
intrude himself into War’s narrative until the point at 
which he is chosen general (War 2.568), the reader has 
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Manaem! 


no clear idea. But his obvious sympathies for the mod- 
erates (ol yétplol) and denunciation of the rebels (e.g., 
2.245) lead the reader to assume that with the others he 
had been barred from the temple and ousted from the 
upper city. So his claim here in the Life that he with- 
drew into the inner temple cannot be correct—if he ve- 
hemently opposed the rebel movement. Since the early 
and detailed account in the War is inherently plausible, 
the main possibilities appear to be these. (a) 30 or more 
years after the fact, Josephus has forgotten what hap- 
pened. He remembers that he went to the inner temple 
to confer with the chief priests and that he felt terrified 
by militants, but he displaces this meeting, which had 
happened before Manaem’s rise and fall. (b) He remem- 
bers what happened in rough outline, but finds it cum- 
bersome to relate here, where he is trying to describe 
vividly the plight shared by him and his peers, which in 
turn grounds his future strategy as a public figure. Since 
his audience does not know the terrain of Jerusalem, he 
mentions the inner part of the famous temple as a safe 
backdrop for his conference, aware that he is conflating 
incidents. (c) Unable to deny that he went into the 
Eleazar-held temple at this point because his audience 
(somehow) knew the story, he can only lie about the 
circumstances. Although in truth he was a part of 
Eleazar’s priestly faction, he implies that the temple was 
not yet in rebel hands and that he was their opponent. 
(d) He freely told his story here, not under compulsion, 
and accidentally included the incriminating detail that 
he went into the (rebel-held) temple while also cleverly 
reconfiguring the context. Krieger (1994:227-29) and 
Cohen (1979:187, 194), respectively, prefer the last two 
options, but for reasons that are not clear. The underly- 
ing logic of (c)—that Josephus’ first (Roman?) audi- 
ence knew clearly the detail that he had been in the in- 
ner temple before Manaem’s death, but were open to 
easy persuasion about his reason—is a difficult propo- 
sition. And (d) runs aground on the premise that 
Josephus would inadvertently incriminate himself with 
a detail while being alert enough to posit an explana- 
tion: Why not omit the incriminating detail itself? It 
seems easier to attribute this notice either to the same 
sloppiness that is widely paralleled in the Life, without 
any particular apologetic freight, or to Josephus’ con- 
scious disregard for factual recounting in the service of 
his rhetorical goals. Since his audience knows perfectly 
well that he was an enemy general 30 years earlier, as 
the War has enthusiastically shown, he has little to lose 
if any such details come to light now. 

° In War 5.245 Josephus has explained that the 
temple itself was a virtual fortress over the city, and the 
Antonia a fortress guarding the temple. Since the 


42 and the principal men of the bandit!*? brigade,!4+ I came back out of the 


Antonia has been taken, he opts for the next most se- 
cure place. His description of the inner temple at War 
5.190-214 (cf. Ant. 15.391-425) shows plainly why, 
with its high and thick walls, it would serve as a place 
of refuge in time of crisis. 

40 Greek: To evSotépw iepov. Josephus evidently 
moves from the huge, exposed outer courtyard of the 
temple to the well protected inner court, demarcated 
first by the short wall prohibiting gentile access (War 
5.193-94), and then housing the massive buildings of 
the sanctuary proper. In the closest War parallel (War 
2.411), the chief priests and Pharisees meet to address 
the people at the special gate of Corinthian bronze, on 
the E wall of the central complex (cf. War 5.201-5), 
which gave male Judeans access to the holy precincts. 
Josephus there describes this gate as part of the inner 
temple (toU évdov 1epouv). So he probably does not re- 
fer here to the innermost and holiest parts of the temple, 
but only to that inner complex. See the plans in Sanders 
1992:307-14. 

41 Te., assassination, cognate to the verb rendered 
“done away with” two sentences earlier. 

‘42 Manaem, son of Iudas the Galilean. According to 
War 2.433-48 he had a short but memorable career in 
the early days of the revolt. See the note to “possession” 
at § 20. According to Josephus (War 2.447), Eleazar 
son of Ja‘ir, who would become the Romans’ last en- 
emy at Masada (War 7.275-406), was a relative of 
Manaem’s. See further Life 46-7. 

8 “Bandit” and its cognates (Ajotns, Anoteta, 
Anotpikov) are highly charged terms in Josephus’ nar- 
ratives, entirely in keeping with contemporary Roman 
usage (cf. Latin latro, latrocinium). Although he might 
seem to suggest here that there was only one bandit 
gang, led by Manaem, he elsewhere uses these words of 
many different leaders and their followers (War 2.57, 
235, 253-54, 271, 425, 431, 541, 652-3; Life 106, 145, 
175, 206). The political connotations of these words are 
confirmed by the ease with which he groups Anot— 
words with those for insurgents (otTaciaotat, 
otaocicades): War 2.235, 511; 5.53; 6.363, 417. Cf. War 
2.264: The so-called bandits “incited many to defection 
(atrootaois), exhorting them to independence, threat- 
ening death to those who submitted to the imperium 
Romanum and saying that they would remove by force 
those voluntarily choosing slavery.” 

On the complex topic of banditry in the Roman 
world, the seminal article is Shaw 1984. To summarize 
the most relevant points: (a) banditry was a constant 
threat throughout our period; (b) it was endemic in the 
mountainous regions around the Mediterranean (such as 
those of Upper Galilee), and shepherds were almost by 
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22 Extreme!** fear took hold of us as we saw the populace with weapons:!4”7 we were 
unsure what we should do ourselves and were unable to halt the revolutionaries. Given 
the clear and present danger!*® to ourselves, we said!4? that we concurred with their 


definition considered bandits; (c) bandits typically op- 
erated in gangs connected vertically with local wealthy 
lords (they were not a horizontal social stratum or 
class); (d) banditry was a natural development from the 
volatile social order of the day, whether from mercenary 
armies displaced by professionals or from the losing 
side (even professional) in civil wars; (e) it was consid- 
ered most desirable to incorporate entire bandit armies 
into the army of the state, thus neutralizing their threat; 
(f) Roman law did not know how to deal with such fun- 
damental subversion of the social order but, since the 
bandits were outside that order, it dealt with them in 
extraordinary ways, giving full power to officials and 
even to ordinary citizens to remove them; (g) the term 
“bandit” had a powerful political currency during times 
of social upheaval and civil war, when some leaders 
tried to place their opponents beyond the pale of social 
order by labeling them bandits; but (h) this meant that 
banditry was often defined by the winning side of a 
power struggle. For example, Iulius Caesar and Octa- 
vian had both been called bandits at one time, even 
though (as Augustus) Octavian became the paradig- 
matic “anti-bandit.” All of this is paralleled in Josephus. 

Like Cicero and Sallust (see Habinek 1998:69-87), 
Josephus uses “bandit” and “banditry” both for ordinary 
robbers and for political opponents, who were distin- 
guished figures like himself (Hengel 1989:24-46; 
Griinewald 1999:esp. 143-49). Thus he labels Ioannes 
of Gischala a “bandit” (War 2.587), though he allows 
that Ioannes was a well-connected and initially moder- 
ate leader (Life 43) like Josephus, even a close friend of 
the dignitary Simon son of Gamaliel (Life 190-92). By 
calling his political opponents bandits, Josephus places 
them rhetorically beyond the threshold of civilized so- 
ciety, evoking the threat to public safety of a criminal 
“counterstate” (Habinek 1998:70). The potential in- 
volvement by men of high social standing in real vio- 
lence, whether directly or through proxies, prevents us 
either from postulating a purely metaphorical bandit 
type or from seeing social banditry as primarily a class 
struggle (Shaw 1984, 2000, partly contra Horsley and 
Hanson 1985:esp.xi-87). 

In view of War’s concern with temple purity and 
Josephus’ accusation there (5.402) that the rebels com- 
mitted crimes in the temple, which happen to resemble 
the list in Jer 7.9, Josephus’ language may also be in- 
fluenced by the LXX Jer 7:11: “Is my house, where my 
name is called upon, a den of bandits (Aqotc5v)?” (S. 
Mason 1994:183-84). 
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Greek: otihos, a tight or hard-packed group. 
Although Josephus likes to speak of bandits and other 
undesirables with this term (War 1.204, 347; 2.258, 
275, 643; 3.450; 4.135; Ant. 8.204; 14.259; 20.180), 
meaning something pejorative such as “swarm,” he can 
also use it neutrally of a military formation (War 1.42, 
149, 210, 251, 292, 295, 670). 

45 Also at War 2.411, the chief priests and leading 
Pharisees combine to represent the Judean leadership, 
which sharply opposes the escalation of conflict with 
Rome. This inclusion of leading Pharisees with the he- 
reditary aristocracy, to which Josephus otherwise en- 
trusts legitimate authority (Mason, BJP 3.xxiv-xxix), 
not doubt arises—in his narrative world, at least— from 
the enormous popular support that he attributes to them 
(War 2.162; Ant. 13.288, 400-1; 17.41-5; 18.15, 17). 
Although the War says nothing more concerning Phari- 
sees after 2.411, the Life names several individual 
Pharisees as members of the general assembly (to 
koivov) in Jerusalem, which tries to manage the grow- 
ing conflict with Rome. These are led by the eminent 
Simon son of Gamaliel (§§ 190-92) and include also 
three members of the delegation that will be sent to re- 
place Josephus in the Galilee: Ionathes, Ananias, and 
Iozar (§ 197). See the notes to those passages. 

46 Or “immoderate”: Greek oT! uétpios. In both 
the War and the Antiquities, the adjective yétTp\os 
(““moderate”’) and the related adverb are key terms indi- 
cating positive virtue. Only a few times in each work 
does Josephus negate the adjective (in /itotes) to mean 
“extreme” (War 1.552; 2.631; 4.125—3 of 29 occur- 
rences; Ant.—14 of 48 occurrences). In the Antiquities, 
this Jitotes is clustered in vols. 15-16 (e.g., 15.194, 276, 
283; 16.81, 165, 222) and again in vols. 19-20 (19.221; 
20.47). Yet in the Life, Josephus uses yétptos only 
with such a prior negation to mean “extreme” (§§ 122, 
148, 289, 313, 371). 

'47 Tn a pre-industrial society, almost any instrument 
or implement, blunt or sharp, could serve as a weapon. 
But the fact that the aristocrats observed these arms with 
trepidation and sent Josephus to Galilee with a mission 
of disarmament (§ 29), indicates that purpose-built 
weapons are in view. These would include, in addition 
to protective gear, the swords and daggers that appear 
later in the narrative: §§ 138, 293. At § 215 Josephus’ 
men fire some sort of projectiles: rocks or arrows, pre- 
sumably. 

'48 For the phrase “clear danger” (kivSuvos Tp0- 
dnAos) see § 212 and Isaeus 6.2; Aeschines 3.131, 152; 
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opinions.'°° But we counseled them to stand fast, even if the enemy soldiers had ad- 


vanced,!>! so that they should be given credit for justly taking up weapons in defense. 


152 


23 We did these things hoping that before long Cestius would come up with a large force 


and halt the revolution.!? 


(6) 24 He came indeed, and engaged in battle, but he was defeated when many of the 
men with him fell.!°4 And this mis-step of Cestius became* a misfortune for our entire 


Demosthenes, Or. 1.7; 3.3. 

9 In the Life Josephus often uses the verb “to say” 
(A€yoo) to introduce patently false assertions, to charac- 
terize his or others’ deliberate deceptions. See §§ 22, 
39, 71, 128-30, 141, 263, 273-74, 282, 287-88, 291. 
This is the language of his “double game”: see the fol- 
lowing note and the Introduction. 

‘80 Greek yvoouat (singular, “thought, intention, 
judgment, opinion, view, verdict”) is used often in the 
Life (see Index) and translated variously according to 
context. It overlaps almost completely with Latin 
sententia(e). 

This is the beginning of the “double game” that will 
characterize Josephus’ public career in the Life. Al- 
though he has made clear his opposition to the war, he 
realizes immediately that he will need to win over the 
populace gradually and gently (cf. Plutarch, Mor. 800B, 
813A-C), by pretending at first to support their views. 
See further his conversation with Iustus and Pistus at §§ 
175-76. Cf. also Josephus’ description of Ananus in 
War 2.651 and 4.230: Realizing that Roman power was 
irresistible, Ananus nevertheless hoped to manage the 
resistance, gradually bringing it back to a safe outcome. 

'S!_ Thus the ms. P: emeAS8ovtas. The majority of 
mss. (RAMW) read atrehBovtas (“[if the enemy] had 
withdrawn’), with the sense that the Judeans should not 
pursue the enemy but only fight in self-defense. This 
principle would contrast with the rebels’ pursuit and 
rout of Cestius Gallus’ retreating army (War 2.540-55), 
recalled without details in § 24. 

‘82 Although Josephus presents this argument as a 
stalling tactic, it happens to overlap with the pacifism 
he expresses in the War, most extremely in his speech: 
“Thus invariably have arms been refused to our nation, 
and warfare has been the sure signal for defeat” (5.399). 
In that speech, Josephus does not even countenance a 
just defensive war, but rhetorically advocates total reli- 
ance upon God for protection. Here, however, the im- 
plication is that a defensive war is just. In the War taken 
as a whole, Josephus’ view aligns with the one he at- 
tributes to Ananus and Iesous, the former high priests. 
He sharply distinguishes them (and himself) both from 
those who were eager for revolt and from the “pro-Ro- 
mans” (War 2.648): they are moderates (uétptol). Their 
strong preference is to avoid war altogether, and yet 
they are committed to leading their people’s cause if 


Cestius’ deba- 
cle and its 
implications 


necessary, out of duty, to ensure that any war be fought 
virtuously (War 4.177, 192, 249-51, 320). They hope, 
however, gradually to bring the rebels back to a more 
advantageous policy (War 2.649-51). 

As for the Roman perspective, Shaw (1984:6 and n. 
10) has rejected the notion that pre-Christian Rome had 
any concept of the just war. He notes that the Romans 
considered all their wars just, and that the phrase iustum 
bellum rather meant a proper or real war as distinct from 
a mere skirmish or police action. Rich (in Rich/Shipley 
1993:61) takes a different approach, evoking the moral 
considerations that seem to have suffused the delibera- 
tive speeches concerning whether or not to go to war. 
Sidebottom (in Rich/Shipley 1993:241-64), in the same 
vein, considers the philosophers’ reflections on wars 
just and unjust. Note the discussion of the “rights of 
war” (iura belli) and the “just war” (iustum bellum) in 
Cicero, Off. 1.11.34-7: one should only go to war where 
it is necessary to being peace. 

‘3 The War has fully introduced (Gaius) Cestius 
Gallus as the Syrian governor (Jegatus): War 1.20-1; 
2.280-83, 333-34, 341, 481. This notice about the hope 
for Cestius’ intervention seems to benefit from hind- 
sight. In the earlier story, the Judean leaders had asked 
the Judean governor Gessius Florus and King Agrippa 
II, not Cestius, to put down the revolt (War 2.418-21). 
It was only when Cestius, uninvited, was outside Jerusa- 
lem that some leaders offered to open the gates for him 
(2.533). 

'4 This extremely spare notice appears to reflect 
Josephus’ assumption that his audience has or had ac- 
cess to his Judean War, where the full story is told 
(2.499-555). Cestius Gallus’ campaign in the autumn of 
65 or 66 CE (War 2.516) was by Josephus’ reckoning a 
major offensive, which came very close to ending the 
revolt early. With nearly 30,000 troops (cf. Tacitus, 
Ann. 4.5 on the disposition of legions in Syria), more 
than a third of which were legionary, Cestius came from 
Antioch and systematically took the Judean coastal cit- 
ies along with Galilee in a quick campaign, then turned 
inward from the coast to Jerusalem. For some inexpli- 
cable reason (Josephus alleges bribery by Gessius 
Florus—War 2.531-32), Cestius withdrew when he was 
at Jerusalem’s walls, even though some of the eminent 
citizens had offered to open the gates for him (War 
2.533). On his retreat, his army suffered terrible casual- 
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Scythopolis, in 
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nation, for those who had devoted themselves to the war were even more excited by this 
and, having defeated the Romans, hoped to the end.!°° 


And another such cause!*® presented itself: 25 Those living in the cities throughout 
Syria,!>’ arresting the Judeans among them, including women and children,'** were dis- 
posing of them without citing any charge!*? against them. For they had not even contem- 
plated some revolutionary activity towards defection from the Romans or hostility against 
[the Syrians] themselves; nor were they plotting.'!©° 26 The Scythopolitans!®! behaved in 
the most irreverent and lawless manner of all. For when Judean aggressors!®* from out- 
side attacked them,!®? they forced'™ the Judeans living among them to take up weapons 


ties, losing about a fifth of its complement, when it was 
trapped in the Bet-Horon pass; Cestius himself barely 
escaped (War 2.540-55). This all happened in late No- 
vember, 65 or 66 CE (War 2.555). The 12" Legion, 
which had supplied the core of the force (War 2.500), 
never recovered from the shame. 

Krieger (1994:228-29) contends that Josephus must 
have participated in the battle against Cestius because 
otherwise he would not have been selected as general 
for such a critical region as the Galilee. It seems, how- 
ever, that in Josephus’ world men of aristocratic lineage 
and character were often deemed, ipso facto, leaders in 
virtually every field—without technical training. They 
were entitled by their breeding and rank to be magis- 
trates, priests, financial administrators, governors, and 
even military commanders. Conversely, Eleazar son of 
Simon was reportedly judged ineligible for command at 
first, in spite of his demonstrated military success 
(which the others apparently lacked), because he was 
thought to have the character of a tyrant (War 2.564). 
The aristocratic system was person-centered rather than 
task- or skill-centered (cf. Brunt 1975; Saller 1982:27- 
30, 99-103; Mattern 1999:1-23). See Introduction. 

5 In War 2.562-63, Josephus claims that the rebels 
now brought over those “Romanizing” citizens who re- 
mained in Jerusalem (many had left by now) to their 
cause: “partly by persuasion, partly by force.” This in- 
triguing notice appears to cover Josephus’ own (other- 
wise puzzling) association with the rebels, for it imme- 
diately precedes his introduction of himself into the nar- 
rative and his appointment as general (War 2.562-68). 
Brief and suggestive though it is, this notice agrees with 
Josephus’ claim in the Life that men such as himself 
found themselves in positions of leadership out of prac- 
tical necessity. 

'86 Greek aitia: a cause or motive for further con- 
flict. Note the word-play that follows with “charge” 
below. 

'S7 War 2.458 names the Decapolis cities Philadel- 
phia, Heshbon, Gerasa, Pella, Scythopolis, Gadara, 
Hippos, and Gaulanitis, as well as Kedasa (Kedesh 
Naphtali), Ptolemais, Gaba, and Caesarea. 

'S8 Josephus frequently mentions women and chil- 


dren as a group in his narrative (§§ 84, 99), presumably 
to evoke an emotional response from the audience. 
Sometimes they are an indicator of the Galileans’ sin- 
cerity—in exposing their loved ones to the fray (§§ 207, 
230, 328, 419) 

‘59 Josephus seems to be attempting an artful play 
on the word aitia, which is translated in the previous 
sentence as “motive” and here as “charge.” He does the 
same thing in § 13 above. 

‘0 This is a significant reconfiguration of War 
2.457-65. There, Josephus first mentions a terrible mas- 
sacre of more than 20,000 Judeans in Caesarea Mar- 
itima and the expulsion of the rest. He claims there that 
this massacre provoked other Judeans to attack many of 
the neighboring Greek-Syrian cities, from the S of the 
Decapolis all the way N to Kedasa (Kedesh Naphtali) 
and W to Ptolemais. The atrocities of the Syrians he 
attributes there both to their long-standing hatred of 
their Judean residents and to the new peril (kivSuvov) 
facing them from Judean attacks. Here in the Life, he 
has made the Syrian attacks entirely unprovoked (but 
note § 26). Even though he maintains a degree of con- 
sistency by saying that the Judean residents of Syria 
themselves had not given any cause for retaliation, his 
omission of War’s context necessarily changes the tone. 
This all serves his point here that the Judeans did not 
voluntarily enter hostilities (§ 27). 

‘6! For Scythopolis (Bet She‘an), a cosmopolitan 
city of the Decapolis, just W of the Jordan River and 
about 25 km S of Lake Gennesar (Sea of Galilee), at the 
crossroads of N-S and E-W transportation routes, see 
Appendix A; Fuks 1982. 

1 Greek: todéutot, elsewhere translated “enemy” 
or “enemies”; here parallel to “attackers” (etwépxovtTes) 
below. 

16 So War 2.457-58, 466: As a result of the massa- 
cre in Caesarea Maritima, Judeans took their revenge on 
many Syrian towns, over-running or invading (katTa- 
TpéXw) Scythopolis. 

'¢ Contrast War 2.466: the Judeans living in 
Scythopolis ranged themselves alongside the Scytho- 
politans, placing a concern for their immediate security 
(Gopadeia) in the face of Judean attacks above blood 
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against compatriots, which is sacrilegious to us,'®? and by joining together with those 


[Judeans] they overcame the attackers.'®° Then as soon as they had won, deliberately 


forgetting about good faith towards neighbors!” 


and allies, they got rid of them all— 


many tens of thousands.'°* 27 Those Judeans living in Damascus suffered similar 
things.'® But we have explained these matters more precisely in the volumes Concern- 
ing the Judean War." | recalled them here because I wanted to establish with readers 


ties (ouyyéveia). In view of their fate, Josephus calls 
their enthusiasm excessive (War 2.467). Once again, 
although the account here in the Life does not strictly 
contradict the War (since it is conceivable that the 
Judeans of Scythopolis also felt compelled to join their 
neighbors in defense), it moves in a different rhetorical 
direction: The Judeans had no choice but to respond to 
the unprovoked abuse of the surrounding towns. 

' Cf. § 128 (even robbing an enemy is forbidden), 
§ 171 (Josephus considers it impious to put to death a 
compatriot, so punishes him with the loss of a hand), § 
321 (it would be impious to go into battle against fel- 
low-citizens), and § 376-77 (the Galileans’ ransacking 
of compatriots’ homes is impious). A primary thesis of 
the War was that the downfall of Jerusalem was divine 
punishment for the sacrilege of civil war (otTaoIs 
oixeta: War 1.10). Aristobulus I establishes the theme 
when he commits the sacrilegious (8éuitos) act of 
murdering a kinsman (War 1.84), and then Herod plans 
the sacrilege of murdering the Judean senate (1.659). 
Josephus thematizes the pollution resulting from the 
rebels’ mistreatment of compatriots (ovoduAoI—as here 
in the Life) and contrasts the Romans’ paradoxically 
generous treatment of aliens (aA\AOpuAoL) (War 1.27, 
150; 2.483; 4.16, 134, 178-84, 276; 5.381; 6.4, 122). 
Josephus himself, he claims, in the cave at Iotapata re- 
fused to “pollute his hands with the murder of a com- 
patriot” (War 3.391). He cites an oracle to the effect that 
Jerusalem would fall when one person began the mur- 
der of a compatriot (6.109). At Masada, Eleazar finally 
recognizes the wrongs that he has inflicted on his com- 
patriots (7.332). 

‘66 In War 2.469-76, Josephus tells a moving story 
of Judean aid to the Scythopolitan defense, but with 
quite a different nuance. Simon son of Saul fought the 
attacking Judeans vigorously alongside the Scytho- 
politans, his presence alone often turning the tide of 
battle, until he was overcome at the enormity of his 
heinous crime. Paying the due penalty (Eta tmown— 
repeated) for his slaughter of fellow-Judeans (ddvos 
ovyyevesv), and anticipating the rebels of Masada, he 
drew his sword and killed both his entire family and 
himself. Whereas here it is the Scythopolitans who be- 
have most irreverently (aoeRéotata), there it was 
Simon who confessed having “committed the ultimate 
irreverence against my own” (noéBnTat dé Els EoXaTA 
TO olkelov: War 2.472). Again, this is no outright con- 


tradiction of the War, since the earlier work also ac- 
cused the Scythopolitans of perfidy, but in rhetorical 
fashion he makes a new point from the same evidence. 

‘67 The first of five occurrences of Evoikos in the 
Life. Strangely, the word appears only once elsewhere 
in Josephus (Ant. 14.74). 

' Or, less literally (Greek: ToAAaS puUpIadas): 
“many thousands.” War 2.468 gives “upwards of 
13,000.” 

10 As in the War (2.559-61), Josephus distinguishes 
the massacre of Judeans in Damascus from atrocities 
elsewhere in Syria. This distinction may have to do with 
the ambiguous status of the city. Though Rome had 
controlled it firmly since the deaths of Antony and 
Cleopatra (30 BCE), Gaius Caligula appears to have 
allowed Aretas IV to administer it for a period from the 
mid-30s (cf. 2 Cor 11:32). Given the gap in dated coin- 
age from Damascus extending from 33/4 through 65/6 
CE (nothing from Gaius or Claudius), it is possible that 
the Nabatean administration continued for decades 
(Schtirer-Vermes 1.129-30). But Bowersock (1983:67- 
9) and Millar (1993:56-7) incline to restrict Nabatean 
control to a short period in the 30s. The delay may sim- 
ply result from Josephus’ knowledge that this event 
occurred after Castius’ defeat. 

In the War parallel, Josephus claims that the Dama- 
scenes had locked up the resident Judeans in the gym- 
nasium. They wanted to kill them after Cestius’ defeat, 
but had to keep the deed from the Damascene wives, 
who had “all, but for a few, been led into the Judean 
worship” (2.560). Nevertheless, Josephus counts 10,500 
Judeans killed in the end. 

Josephus refers specifically to War 2.457-98 and 
2.559-61, which describe several outbreaks of anti- 
Judean violence, some in reaction to Judean reprisals 
for initial outrages committed against them (2.458). 
More broadly, this introductory section, Life 20-27 (8 
Niese sections), which is the first part of the Life that 
overlaps with the War, represents a very sketchy sum- 
mary, with somewhat different rhetorical intent, of War 
2.408-555 (148 Niese sections). In terms of concen- 
tric structure, it more or less balances his only other 
decisive reference to the War, at § 412 (see Intro- 
duction). The language here (axpiBeotepov Ev Tats 
Trept Tou loudaiKkoU ToAEuou BiBAols) and there (ueT’ 
akpiBetas ev Tats tept tov’ louSaikov toAguou 
BiBAols) is nearly identical. Josephus confirms at the 
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that war against the Romans was not the choice of the Judeans, but more of a neces- 


sity!” 


Josephus sent 
to Galilee with 
Toazar and 
Iudas 


be left to the mercy!” 


(7) 28 When Cestius had been defeated, as we have related, !”* the principal men of the 
Jerusalemites observed the bandits!’ together with the revolutionaries 
with weapons. They became anxious that, standing unarmed themselves, 
of their adversaries (which is what subsequently happened).!77 


'74 well equipped 


'5 they might 


And they discovered that the Galilee had not yet entirely defected from the Romans, but 


that a part of it was still peaceful.'78 29 So they sent* me and two other gentlemen 


beginning and end of the Life’s main story that he does 
not wish to duplicate War’s familiar account here. 

™ Cohen (1979:152-60, esp. 155) cites this notice 
in support of his argument (continuing the tradition of 
R. Laqueur [1920]) that the Antiquities-Life has a new 
nationalistic apologetic over against the War, which had 
served Roman interests. Whereas, on this reading, the 
War had assigned blame for the revolt to a few Judean 
trouble-makers (1979:155, “Only the tyrants and some 
of their unfortunate victims fought the war’), the Antiq- 
uities-Life reveals Josephus’ new position that the 
Judeans as a nation were driven to revolt by Roman in- 
competence and brutality. Cohen connects Josephus’ 
statement here about necessity (Avaykn) rather than 
choice with one in the prologue to the Antiquities (1.5), 
which allows—after a recapitulation of Josephus’ aims 
in writing the War (Ant. 1.1-4)—that the Judeans had 
fought unwillingly (akovtes). Cohen notes that the War 
(1.10; 6.266) had called only the Romans, not the 
Judeans, unwilling fighters. But this systematization of 
what may be ad hoc remarks faces insuperable difficul- 
ties, partly acknowledged by Cohen (1979:155-56). 
Both Ant. 1.5 and Life 27 sit in contexts in which 
Josephus assumes the continuity of theme between the 
War and this later work. Accordingly, the War itself 
makes these points about the unwillingness of most 
Judeans, the serious malfeasance of the Roman offi- 
cials, and the eventual involvement of the Judean na- 
tion—albeit against its will—even more eloquently than 
the Antiquities-Life does. Evidently, the War was writ- 
ten precisely to combat pro-Roman accounts of the con- 
flict (1.2-8—N.B., it was “the Judeans” who fought), 
which blamed the revolt on a putative Judean national 
character of impiety and bellicose misanthropy. 
Josephus’ plea that the nation as a whole had entered 
the war unwillingly, in spite of “intolerably harsh” Ro- 
man treatment (War 2.352; cf. 2.224, 228-30, 234, 237- 
40, 272-308, 315-17, 321-24, 333, 336, 342-44, dissua- 
sive speech of Agrippa II [2.345-401] addressed to the 
people as a whole, not to the rebel leaders alone), the 
many misled by the few (War 2.562, 647-50; 5.243: 
“the nation armed to a man on behalf of notorious 
scoundrels”), comes through on almost every page. The 
War is largely about the struggle between the “moder- 
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ates” and the rebels for the people’s trust, and unfortu- 
nately it is the rebels who prevail. Finally, it would not 
be easy to reconcile Josephus’ alleged new position of 
national solidarity against Rome in the Life with one of 
this tract’s much more prominent themes, namely: his 
(and his peers’) unwavering commitment to peace with 
Rome (above). In the Life there is no common determi- 
nation to fight. It is true that the rhetorical twists placed 
on particular episodes in the Life tend to be different 
from parallels in the War, and that is understandable in 
terms of ancient rhetorical assumptions (see Introduc- 
tion). But we look in vain for a new political agenda 
here. 

'2 In § 24. The fuller story is in War 2.499-555. 
Josephus may be assuming his audience’s memory of 
the highlights of his famous earlier work. He presum- 
ably does not expect them to recall the details, for in the 
parallel episodes he freely changes most of these. 

"3 See note to § 21. 

4 See note to § 22. 

5 Josephus gives voice here to a typical aristocratic 
fear that is also one target of Plato’s attack on oligar- 
chy. Plato (Resp. 8.551D-E) notes that oligarchs cannot 
tolerate the common people in arms because they fear 
them more than they fear the enemy. 

'% Greek uToXEIplos. This is one of Josephus’ char- 
acteristic words in the Life. See §§ 82, 219, 247, 271, 
274, 292, 387, 416. 

'7 That is, many of the principal men of the nation 
would be killed by rebel elements: War 4.314-18 
(Ananus); 4.316, 322, 325 (Iesous son of Gamalas). 

"8 At this point in War’s narrative, Cestius Gallus 
has all but eliminated rebel elements in the Galilee 
(2.510-12). Nevertheless, Josephus later portrays a tra- 
ditionally tough and war-ready Galilee (3.42), in which 
only Sepphoris was pro-Roman (3.31). 

'9 See the note on this phrase in § 13. Since the 
phrase can have a broad application (cf. Ant. 10.204; 
Life 256), there is no basis for assuming that Ioazar and 
Iudas were the priests Josephus had earlier liberated 
from Roman imprisonment. Further, in view of 
Josephus’ later attacks on the character of his col- 
leagues, their preoccupation with money and openness 
to bribery (§§ 63, 73), we should perhaps take his 
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who were priests, loazar and Iudas,'*° to persuade the wretches to put down their weap- 
ons and to instruct them that it was preferable to reserve these for the nation’s élite.!®! It 
was agreed that these latter would hold the weapons constantly ready for the future, but 


would wait patiently to learn what the Romans would do. 


(8) 30 Taking these instructions, then, I arrived!*? in Galilee.!*4 


phrase as more of a generic description of aristocratic 
gentlemen than as his endorsement of their character. 

'80 These two men hardly figure in the following 
narrative, which focuses immediately upon Josephus— 
§ 30: “J arrived in Galilee.” After determining the state 
of affairs in Galilee, he writes to Jerusalem for further 
direction, and the assembly asks him to stay in Galilee 
with his colleagues (§ 62). Although they wish to return 
then, because (he says) they have amassed considerable 
wealth from their tithes—raising money being the un- 
derstood reason why aristocrats accept such posts— 
Josephus prevails upon them to stay a while longer (§§ 
63-4). These money-loving men then prove susceptible 
to bribery from Ioannes of Gischala, at which point 
Josephus happily releases them to Jerusalem (§§ 73-7). 
It is possible, though Josephus does not clarify the 
point, that this Ioazar was one of the four men sent later 
from Jerusalem to oust him from Galilee (§§ 197-98, 
323-24, 332), called Ioesdrus in War 2.628. 

The absence from War of companions in Josephus’ 
initial mission has led to the widespread scholarly view 
that Josephus was forced by Iustus’ rival account to 
admit that he was initially only part of a group (e.g., 
Luther 1910: 71-2). Laqueur uses this new information 
in the Life to support his theory that Josephus aban- 
doned his originally pacific mission and turned tyrant 
(1920: 103-4). There are other reasons, however, why 
Josephus might have given these men greater play here 
than in the War. They illustrate his spirit of generosity 
and friendship, his forbearance when they turn out to be 
preoccupied with money, and his clemency in letting 
them go when they have sided with his enemy. In short, 
they serve as an effective foil, reminding the audience 
of what Josephus could have been as a priestly gover- 
nor, but was not (§ 80). Finally, the Romans used 
boards of three men (¢riumviri) for various administra- 
tive tasks (OCD, “triumviri’). The presence of 
Josephus’ two colleagues makes his early leadership in 
Galilee effectively a “triumvirate for restoring the state 
to order” (Suetonius, Aug. 27.1)—the form of emer- 
gency government best known to Romans from the fi- 
nal days of the republic (Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus 
in the 40s). Just as Augustus (Octavian) in his autobi- 
ography evidently blamed some of his dubious actions 
on the influence of his colleagues (see Misch 
1950:2.262), so Josephus will pointedly blame his fel- 
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arrival in 
Galilee 


low-priests for some of his decisions (§ 73, 76). 

'81 Greek ol KpatioTo!: the most excellent men; i.e., 
the aristocrats. The singular is the standard equivalent 
of Latin vir egregius: most honored or excellent (H.J. 
Mason 1974:64). Cf. Ant. 18.273; 19.129; 20.12-3; Life 
430; Apion 1.1. By the end of the second century, the 
singular would become a formal term of address for 
Roman knights, a direction already seen in Luke-Acts 
(ca. 100 CE): Luke 1:3; Acts 23:26; 24:3; 26:25. 

'82 Tt is thus inadvisable to draw as sharp a line be- 
tween Josephus’ pacific mission in the Life and his 
general’s commission in the War (2.562-69) as most 
scholars do (e.g., Laqueur 1920:103-4; Thackeray 
1929:10-11; Shutt 1961:3, 37-41). Here in the Life, the 
mission is not to disarm the nation entirely but to orga- 
nize the revolt under the control of the élite. This is 
rather close to the aim that the War had attributed to 
Ananus, chief priest and leader of the Jerusalem as- 
sembly: “providing for the war under constraint (uT’ 
avaykns), so that, if the Judeans should not resolve it, 
it should at least be done properly and with distinction” 
(War 4.320). 

'83 Josephus has used the same verb, aikvéouat, in 
several different senses thus far (§§ 14, 16, 20). Imme- 
diately, note, his priestly colleagues have fallen to the 
margin of this account of his public life. See the note to 
“Tudas” at § 29. 

184 Josephus does not say exactly where he went in 
Galilee. In § 62, he mentions reporters who informed 
him about conditions in Galilee. Much of the following 
information, especially the story of Philip and Gamala, 
must indeed have been reported to him (perhaps long 
after his Galilean career!), since it describes events ret- 
rospectively from the time before his appointment. But 
§ 31 assumes that he personally went to Sepphoris (cf. 
§ 64, which mentions his departure). Perhaps he went 
there, to the region’s capital, and received reports from 
the other cities. It is an interesting question how the 
Sepphorites would have regarded this three-man team 
from Jerusalem sent to take charge of the revolt, if the 
city had decided firmly in favor of loyalty (§§ 30-31). 

For an overview of Galilee’s history and geography, 
in addition to Appendix A of the present volume by M. 
Aviam and P. Richardson, which offers a synopsis of 
current Galilean archaeology; also Freyne 1980; Horsley 
1995; Edwards and McCollough 1997; Meyers 1999. 
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initial descrip- 
tion of 
Sepphoris: pro- 
Roman 


I found the Sepphorites!®> holding fast in a major struggle for their native place, the 
Galileans!®* having determined to take it as plunder on account of their [the Sepphorites’] 
friendship toward the Romans, and because they had offered a pledge and actual loyalty 


to the governor of Syria, Cestius Gallus.'8” 31 I freed all these from fear, however, by 
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ersuading the mobs!8° on their behalf!8? and by permitting them to communicate!” as 
p g yp g 


'8 The War (1.170, 304) introduced Sepphoris 
early, as one of the five administrative centers estab- 
lished by the Roman Gabinius (mid-first-cent. BCE) 
and then as the home of the rebel Galilean Judas (2.56). 
Later, however, War 2.510-11 portrayed Sepphoris as 
the one Galilean city that was submissive to Rome al- 
ready during Cestius’ campaign, welcoming his general 
with open arms. Strangely, in the closest chronological 
parallel to this Life passage, Josephus allows Sepphoris 
to fortify its walls because the residents are affluent and, 
even without direction, eager (moo6uyos) for the war 
(War 2.574). In the Life (§ 188), Josephus’ fortification 
is mentioned later. 

Meshorer (1982:2.167-69) points out that coins is- 
sued at Sepphoris up to and during the revolt confirm 
the city’s pro-Roman stance. In 68 (the 14" year of 
Nero), two coin issues mention the general Vespasian 
(ETT| OYEZTIAZIONOY)—evidently a civic (not Ro- 
man) initiative, and describe Sepphoris as “city of 
peace” (EIPHNOTIOAI2) and NEPONIA2—a name 
that the coins also dropped, in keeping with official 
Roman sentiment, immediately upon Nero’s death that 
year. See also Cohen 1979:243-48. 

As a natural fortress in central Galilee, Tzippori/ 
Sepphoris was an obvious choice for both an adminis- 
trative center and place of refuge in war. It had a com- 
manding view of the Bet Netofa valley to the N. Its 
prominence was displaced for a while when Herod 
Antipas built Tiberias by the lake as his capital in the 
years following 14 CE. But then Tiberias was given to 
King Agrippa II in 54 CE, and Sepphoris reclaimed the 
role of Galilean capital (cf. § 37 below). Although many 
of the spectacular finds there may come from the sec- 
ond century CE or later (theater, wealthy residential 
district, intricate mosaic floors), it is likely that they 
replace similar features from before 70 CE. The first 
aqueduct system appears to come from the first century, 
as does the large public building. See Freyne 1980:122- 
28; Meyers, Netzer, and Meyers 1987; Netzer and 
Weiss 1992; Strange, Groh, and Longstaff 1994-95; 
Horsley 1995:77-8; Martin Nagy 1996; Appendix A of 
this volume. 

'86 This is the first of 45 references to “the Gali- 
leans,” important players in the Life. As we begin to see 
here, Josephus’ Galileans are those who cannot be iden- 
tified as citizens of a ToAIs: Sepphorites or Tiberians or 
Gabarenes. They come from the smaller villages of the 
countryside, and they typically detest the city dwellers. 


§ 39 below, for example, has the Tiberians planning to 
enlist “the Galileans” against the Sepphorites, whom 
they hate. The alliance begins to succeed at § 66, but 
then Josephus realizes that he must somehow align the 
Galileans with him (§ 79). Much of the Life is about his 
diplomatic skill in winning and retaining the support of 
the Galileans as a check against the powerful cities and 
against his rival leaders: Ioannes of Gischala and the 
Jerusalem delegation (§§ 84, 99-100, 102-3, 107, 125, 
143, 177, etc.: see Index to People and Places). At the 
same time, being essentially a mob, the Galileans im- 
pulsively press Josephus to retaliate, which affords him 
the opportunity to show his clemency and patience (e.g., 
§§ 99-103). Freyne (1980:156-66) has argued persua- 
sively that the rural population consisted of many small 
landholders, alongside the tenant workers of large hold- 
ings more familiar from the gospels. 

'87 See War 2.510-11. 

'88 This is the first appearance of the “mob” (to 
tAn80s), here plural, which will occur 52 times in the 
Life: it is another crucial part of the narrative landscape. 
The term reflects Josephus’ aristocratic perspective, for 
it designates those who are not part of the hereditary 
ruling class. Consistently throughout his works, this 
mass of uneducated and unsophisticated, impulsive 
people are the ones who need direction from the proper 
authorities (e.g., Ant. 3.24-7, 68-9, 295-315). See the 
notes to § 40 below. In Josephus’ hands, the word has 
about the same range as vulgus in Latin authors: it is 
simply “the mass, throng, or crowd” or, pejoratively, 
“the rabble, the vulgar, the mob.” His attitude toward 
the masses displays not so much pure contempt as pity 
and noblesse oblige. In an attempt both to capture the 
collective-singular form of the word (not captured by 
“masses”) and to reflect the consistency of Josephus’ 
vocabulary, I have almost always rendered the singular 
as “the mob.” Here, the context suggests that the mobs 
in question are the Galileans who have threatened the 
Sepphorites (§ 30). 

For the phrase “persuade the mob” (tei8w TO 
tAn80s) see Thucydides 3.43.2; 4.84.2, 126.1; 8.88.1; 
Plato, Leg. 689C; Gorg. 452E; Aristotle, Pol. 
4.4.6.1292A; Plutarch, Alc. 26.5; Josephus, War 1.226- 
27; 2.259, 317, 406, 410; 6.330; Ant. 7.261; 9.91-2; 
11.48; 12.300; 13.216-17; 20.120; Life 77, 103, 113, 
140, 149, 271, 315, 388. 

189 That is, apparently, Josephus reaches some sort 
of agreement with the Galileans to relieve the Sep- 
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much as they liked with relatives in Dora!®! who were hostages to Cestius.!°* (Dora is a 


city in Phoenicia.)! 


But I found that those living in Tiberias!** had already proceeded toward [securing] 


weapons,!*> for the following reason. 


(9) 32 Three factions!®° were in the city: one of refined men,!°’ and it was headed by 


phorites from fear; see further §§ 77-8 below, where 
Josephus reaches an accommodation with the Galilean 
bandits. 

199 Greek Siatéutoyat: “send messages over” [to 
another place]. Exactly how Josephus permitted this is 
not clear, since the relatives were presumably held un- 
der guard. Communication with prisoners was normal 
in the Roman world, however, and he may mean that he 
supplied couriers for messages. Or does he mean only 
that he allowed Sepphorites to leave, implying that he 
had instituted martial law? 

1 See Appendix A, Kasher (1990: s.v. [index]), 
Raveh and Kingsley 1991, Kingsley and Raveh 1996. 
Although it had a small Judean community (Ant. 
19.300-12), Dor(a) was a busy Hellenistic port city now 
under the control of the Syrian governor. 

12 This is new information over against the War. 
Evidently, when Cestius took Sepphoris in his ulti- 
mately failed campaign (War 2.511), he also removed 
some hostages (to ensure the continuing submission of 
the city) to a place where he could more easily secure 
them or remove them further. 

3° This aside reflects both Josephus’ concern to 
keep the audience’s attention by explaining crucial in- 
formation and, given that the explanations are so cur- 
sory, his general lack of concern in the Life for histori- 
cal detail. 

14 See Appendix A. Tiberias was built in honor of 
the princeps Tiberius by Antipas, the tetrarch of Gali- 
lee and Perea (lived ca. 25/20 BCE-after 39 CE; ruled 4 
BCE-39 CE), in the years following Tiberius’ accession 
(14 CE); its official foundation was around 19 CE. 
Antipas’ new capital, on the W shore of Lake Gennesar 
(the Sea of Galilee), included an elaborate palace with 
(untypical) animal images (cf. § 65). The city had a sta- 
dium (§ 92) and other installations of a Greco-Roman 
city, including a theater. Josephus introduces Tiberias in 
Ant. 18.36-9 as a controversial site because it was built 
partly over tombs, placing those who lived there in a 
perpetual state of corpse uncleanness (cf. Num 19:11- 
6). Josephus claims that Antipas was forced to populate 
the city with people brought in from elsewhere, some 
under compulsion, many of whom were slaves or very 
poor. Even the new city’s magistrates were partly cho- 
sen from such people. Evidently, the city was given the 
standard sort of constitution of a Hellenistic polis (see 
notes to § 64 and following). From Josephus’ aristo- 


Tiberian de- 
scription of 
Tiberian fac- 
tions 


the faction of 
refined men 


cratic perspective, these recent and shameful origins of 
the city may account for the wide range of factions 
about to be described, and for the generally volatile 
nature of the city—in contrast to established Sepphoris. 

'°5 This broad characterization (€6’ oTAa kexopn- 
KoTas) of Tiberias is repeated, symmetrically (see Intro- 
duction), near the end of the book: Iustus persuades the 
Tiberians e’ OTA xcoprjoat (§ 391). There we are told 
that the Tiberians had in fact been committed to peace 
with Rome until Iustus convinced them otherwise. 

196 Greek: otaceis. See the discussion in the note to 
“insurgents” at § 17. In political usage the noun otaots 
can indicate either a particular faction or the resulting 
condition of civil strife; here it is the former. 

The War parallel reports none of this internal strife. 
There (War 2.573-76) Josephus briefly mentions 
Tiberias among the many Galilean sites that he himself 
fortified. The following schematization—one pole, an- 
other pole, and a mediating position of some sort— 
should be treated with appropriate historical suspicion. 
Compare Ant. 13.171-73, where Josephus arranges the 
philosophical schools according to their views of fate 
(Sadducees negative, Essenes affirmative, and Pharisees 
in the middle); yet in War 2.162-66, where he had only 
the Pharisees and Sadducees left to discuss, he placed 
them on the opposite poles. Plainly, the schematization 
is more for rhetorical utility than historical precision. 
Here, it is antecedently improbable that the groups fell 
out so neatly. How could Pistus’ pro-war platform be 
attributable to his son Justus’ influence when Iustus 
himself headed a different faction? After this notice, 
indeed, Pistus and Iustus think and act together (§§ 88, 
175-78, 390). Could Iustus himself really lead a faction 
of pretenders? And how could that third faction be 
characterized as pretending doubt or caution (§ 36) 
when Iustus allegedly proceeds vigorously and openly 
to arouse the populace to war (§§ 37-42; see the note to 
“war” at § 36)? Josephus claims that it was Iustus who 
persuaded the mob to undertake rebellious activities 
(but see §§ 174-76). It appears, then, that the second 
faction is an empty category. 

''7 Or “noble, honorable.” The phrase avdpes evo- 
XNHOves occurs only here in Josephus. But see Acts 
17:12; Demosthenes, Or. 60.35. Curiously, Josephus’ 
obvious sympathies are with this group, even though his 
mission as a leader in the revolt is to oppose them; cf. 
§§ 65-6. 
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Iulius Capellus.!°8 33 This man certainly, and all those with him—Herod son of 


Miarus,!9? Herod son of Gamalus, 


200 


and Compsus son of Compsus”°! (note: his brother 


Crispus,?°* who had formerly been prefect? of the Great King,?"* happened to be in his 


'98 Josephus could hardly have invented a better 
name, which is Latin and distinguished-sounding, for 
the leader of the pro-Roman faction in Tiberias. Iulius 
was the ancient patrician name that came into its own 
with Julius Caesar (cf. Virgil, Aen. 6.795-96), who 
adopted Octavius (later Augustus) and so founded the 
Julio-Claudian dynasty. It was, moreover, the adopted 
gentilic name of the Herodian family (Schtirer-Vermes 
1.452 and n. 41), as of other vassal dynasties: Iulius 
Caesar had given Herod’s father Antipater Roman citi- 
zenship (War 1.194). Perhaps, then, this Iulius Capella 
was related to the Herods. Capella was one of a number 
of Roman cognomina that, although feminine in both 
grammatical form and essential meaning (diminutive of 
caper, “female goat’), were often given to men (cf. 
Aquila, Dolabella, Pica, Capra, Scrofa; see Kajanto 
1965:24). Indeed, the grammatically feminine form, 
which Josephus also uses later (§§ 66, 67, 69), is well 
attested: 17 men and 7 women (Kajanto 1965:326). The 
masculine ending (Capellus), which Josephus gives 
here, but which is barely attested elsewhere (C/L 
13.11606; Kajanto 1965;326), may well result from his 
initial hesitancy to use what seemed a feminine form of 
the name (Capella) for a man, especially in immediate 
juxtaposition with Iulivs. Later, without the pressure of 
the nomen Julius, he reverts to the correct form. 

Josephus appears to play with the names of some of 
his characters, as other authors did (cf. Paul, 1 Cor 1:19; 
Horace, Sat. 1.7, especially Corbeill 1996:74-98), and 
this may be the first occurrence in the Life. See also 
Pistus and Iustus (§§ 34-6), Varus (§ 48), and Aequus 
Modius (§ 61). 

9 This man appears only here in Josephus (unless 
at § 96). Since the audience would presumably not 
know him, Josephus perhaps mentions him in order to 
say “Herod” repeatedly while describing the Rome- 
friendly party, thus evoking the memory of Rome’s 
great friend Herod the Great (ruled 37-4 BCE). The 
father’s name Miaros (Greek spelling), meaning “pol- 
luted,” is quite possibly a priestly nick-name, attaching 
to one disqualified from temple service. See the note to 
Psellus at § 3. It may be that such uncleanness resulted 
from residence in Tiberias: see note to §31. If this 
Herod’s family was priestly, that would help to explain 
his position of leadership. Finally, it may be no coinci- 
dence that Miarus sounds very much like Marius, a dis- 
tinguished Roman nomen. 

200 This man appears only here in Josephus (unless 
at § 96). See the previous note. The father’s name, 
meaning “camel” (the Greek here, Tapados [cf. the 


Gaulanite fortress-town of Gamala at § 46 below], as 
well as the standard Greek for camel, kapnAos, come 
from the Aramaic term $723; Hebrew 7792). As in the 
case of Miaros (“polluted”), Gamalos (“camel”) may 
reflect the physical defect that kept a priest from serv- 
ing in the temple (cf. the hump-back in § 4), in which 
case we would have another priestly family here. 

20! This man appears only here in Josephus. Since 
the Greek word KOUWos means “nice, refined, gentle- 
manly, pleasant, smart, ingenious,” Compsus son of 
Compsus provides yet another perfect name for the 
leader of the pro-Roman faction secretly (in the narra- 
tive) favored by Josephus. 

20 Crispus is a widely attested Latin cognomen (lit- 
erally, “curly”; see note to § 3), made most famous by 
the historian Gaius Sallustius Crispus. See Kajanto 
1965:223. This son of Compsus and brother of 
Compsus Jr. is probably not the man who figures later 
in the narrative as the chamberlain of Agrippa II (§ 382, 
388, 393). Josephus perhaps mentions this Latin-named 
man with extensive land holdings, when there is no 
obvious narrative need (since Crispus is absent), in or- 
der to shore up his presentation of the pro-Roman group 
as comprising the more refined or noble Tiberians. 
Kokkinos (1998:293-94) speculates that the wealthy 
Tulia Crispina (fl. ca. 130 CE) known from the Babatha 
archive (cf. P. Yadin 20.5, 24, 43; 25.2, 24, 59) may 
have been a descendant of this prominent man. 

203 Although the Greek émapxos literally means 
something like “commander,” it is also the standard 
equivalent of the Latin praefectus (H.J. Mason 1974:45, 
138-39). There were at least 15 kinds of Roman “pre- 
fect” (e.g., of a province—especially Egypt, of a legion, 
a cohort, a cavalry unit, a military camp, the praetorian 
guard, the city of Rome) and, outside of Ant. 11, where 
he uses the word for Persian officials, Josephus mainly 
reserves this word for such Roman officials (War 2.450, 
544; 3.122, 310; 5.48). Often he uses it of the Judean 
governors (War 6.303, 305; Ant. 18.33; 19.363; 20.193, 
197). In a few cases, as here, he attaches the term to 
officers of Agrippa I and II (cf. § 46; Ant. 19.353). Its 
meaning in such a context is indicated, at least in part, 
by Ant. 19.299 (conjectured from the Latin version, 
praefectus, for immapxos in the mss.) and 19.317 
(Dindorf’s conjecture against the Immapxos of the 
mss.): Silas is appointed “commander of the entire army 
(ETAPXOV TAVTOS TOU OTPaTEUWATOS )” and is later 
killed by his (apparent) successor Helkias. 

204 Tt is not entirely clear which king Josephus refers 
to here. Marcus lIulius Agrippa I (see note to “King 
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own estates beyond the Jordan)? —34 at that time all of those mentioned counseled [the 


people] to stand firm in loyalty” to the Romans and to the king. 


But Pistus?°* did not concur with this opinion,” being influenced by his son Iustus;7!° 


Agrippa [the father]” at § 37 below) styled himself in 
Oriental fashion (cf. Ant. 11.216, 273 [Persian]; 10.6 
[Assyrian]; 12.36 [Ptolemaic]) “the Great King” 
(Racikeus peyas). So much is clear from Agrippa’s 
Claudian-era coins (BaoileUs péeyas ‘Aypimtas 
btAoKaioap; cf. Meshorer 1982:2.51-64) and his in- 
scriptions (OG/S 419), as well as from several state- 
ments near the end of the Antiquities (17.28; 18.110, 
142; 20.104). The natural assumption, therefore, is that 
Josephus uses this title in keeping with his established 
practice, here to distinguish Agrippa I from Agrippa I 
(see note to “the king” at § 34), who appears in § 34 as 
simply “the king.” So Otto 1913:66 n.*; Thackeray, 
LCL ad loc. D. Schwartz (19903114 n. 27, 136 n. 124) 
objects that: Crispus does not appear among Agrippa I’s 
prefects in Antiquities; Agrippa II is also called “the 
Great” in some inscriptions (136 n.125); and it would 
make sense in Josephus’ first reference to Agrippa II in 
the Life to call him by this title. Kokkinos (1998:292- 
93) assumes that Crispus was prefect to Agrippa I, not- 
ing that since Emapxos can mean different things (cf. 
praefectus), it is no great problem that Crispus does not 
appear among Agrippa’s supreme commanders in the 
Antiquities. On Agrippa I in general, see Schiirer-Ver- 
mes 1.442-54; D. Schwartz 1990; Kokkinos 1998:271- 
304. 

05 That is, in Perea. Nero had given the city of 
Tulias in Perea, with the 14 villages of its surrounding 
territory, to Agrippa II (Ant. 20.159). But Crispus may 
have had estates in the region for a longer time, perhaps 
inherited from the time when Perea belonged to his 
patron Agrippa I (Ant. 18.252). This is a seemingly ir- 
relevant detail, if the audience has no idea who these 
people are, which seems likely in view of the fact that 
Josephus must introduce each one. The reference to 
land holdings in a nearby region, however, would serve 
to impress the audience with the social caliber of these 
pro-Romans, and that may be the sole purpose for this 
elaboration. 

20° The Greek word is tiotis. Josephus creates a 
play with the name Pistus at the beginning of the next 
sentence. 

207 Marcus Iulius Agrippa II (27/8-93/100 CE), born 
to Agrippa I and Kypros in Rome and also educated in 
the world capital, was only 17 when his father died in 
44 CE. He did not succeed him as king of Judea but 
received the kingdom of Chalcis and possibly the right 
to appoint Judean high priests, when his uncle Herod of 
Chalcis died in 48 CE (Ant. 20.104; Kokkinos 
1998:318-19). But he seems not to have left Rome for 


207 


Pistus’ faction 


several years, until Chalcis had been removed from his 
power and replaced by the former territories of Philip 
and Lysanias, N and E of Lake Gennesar (the Sea of 
Galilee) in 53 CE (Ant. 20.138). Following the acces- 
sion of Nero the new princeps gave him some Perean 
and Galilean territories (including Tiberias and 
Tarichaeae): see War 2.252; Ant. 20.159; Kokkinos 
1998:322; and §§ 37-8 below. 

That Josephus should introduce Agrippa II so casu- 
ally is best explained by his frequent reference to the 
king earlier, both in the War, where Agrippa II is given 
the definitive speech of dissuasion from revolt (War 
2.344-407), and especially in the final volumes of the 
Antiquities (18.132, 194, 354; 19.360-62; 20.104, 135, 
138-40, 159, 211-14), where Agrippa’s youth and the 
gradual development of his kingdom have been charted. 

208 Since the Greek word for loyalty, six words ear- 
lier, is pistis, Josephus appears to making a word play: 
Pistus (whose Greek name means “loyal, faithful”) did 
not support pistis (“loyalty, faithfulness”). 

209 Greek yvcdun. See the note to “opinions” at 
§ 22. 

210 Josephus thus introduces Iustus (Justus) of 
Tiberias, who will become a principal character in the 
Life, though he does not appear elsewhere in Josephus. 
Iustus is a Latin name meaning “upright, fair, just”; see 
the note at § 5. It is perhaps intentionally comical that 
Pistus and Justus, whose names represent two of the 
principal social virtues, should be portrayed as leaders 
of the factions that would destroy social order (and 
Tlotis—§ 34) in Tiberias. 

Iustus of Tiberias was a well-educated (§ 40) 
Tiberian council member with good social connections. 
His was related by marriage to Philip son of Iacimus (§ 
178), Agrippa’s loyal prefect from a family of stalwart 
Herodian supporters (§ 46 and notes). In spite of what 
Josephus is about to say here, Iustus seems generally to 
have favored loyalty to Agrippa for Tiberias (§§ 155, 
175-76, 343, 352, 381, 390), and it may well be that 
such loyalty was what cost his brother to be attacked by 
“the Galileans” (§ 177), who became Josephus’ sup- 
porters. Quite early in the war, accordingly, Iustus was 
protected and given work by Agrippa and Berenice (§§ 
343, 355-57, 390-93). Josephus will devote a special 
excursus (§§ 336-67), in partial symmetry with this 
passage, to the refutation of Iustus’ rival book on the 
war (cf. § 40). For assessments of Iustus’ role in pro- 
viding the occasion for Josephus’ writing, see the Intro- 
duction; also Luther 1910:34-82; Drexler 1925; Schalit 
1933; Rajak 1973; Cohen 1979:144-70. 
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besides, he was by nature somewhat crazed.”!! 35 So the second faction,*! 
was determined to make war. 


the most insignificant,” 


lustus’ faction 


36 Iustus son of Pistus,?!* the principal man of the third bloc,”! 
tending to be in doubt about the war, 


2 comprising 


5 


although he kept pre- 


was actually longing for revolutionary activities,”!” 


intending to manufacture power’'® for himself out of the upheaval.’!? 37 So he came along 


211 The word emipyavrs occurs only one other time 
in Josephus, to describe the allegedly woman-crazed 
Egyptians at Ant. 1.162. Polybius (26.1.1) had famously 
called the Seleucid King Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
“Epimanes” because of his eccentricities. 

212 But see the note to “in the city” in § 32. 

213, Greek: ot Gom"OTaTot. Contrast Josephus’ proud 
status as oUK Gonvov (“not insignificant” = “rather dis- 
tinguished”; § 1). It is possible that the faction of sail- 
ors and the poor mentioned at § 66 further reflects this 
group. But there the faction is inexplicably led by 
Iesous son of Sapphias; see notes there. 

214 See the note at § 34. 

215 See the note to “factions” at § 32. This faction is 
much more plausibly connected with Iesous son of 
Sapphias, who appears out of nowhere at § 66 and who 
pursues a consistently militant agenda to the very end 
(§§ 134, 278, 294, 300; cf. War 2.450; 3.457, 497-98). 

16 It is hard to see how Justus’ faction could be 
described as pretending to be dubious about the revolt 
while actually longing for revolution (see the note to 
“factions” at § 32). This is not a promising political 
platform, and in fact his following speech includes no 
sign of hesitancy. Given that so much other evidence 
supports Iustus’ basic loyalty to Agrippa II (see the 
notes to Justus at § 34 and “activities” in this section), 
the pretense to hesitancy alleged by Josephus looks sus- 
piciously like Josephus’ way of explaining away the 
impression others might have gathered—that Iustus was 
not at all eager for war. 

217 The Greek phrase (vecotépoov 5’ erreBupet Teay- 
WaTcov) is partially reprised near the end of the book, § 
391, in symmetrical parallel: Iustus was bent on revolu- 
tionary activities (vewtépwv TpayyaToov). It evokes 
Isocrates’ defense (Areop. 7.59), in his argument for 
restoring the Areopagus, against such a charge (vew- 
TEPwV TPAyLaToV EmBupLEIVv); also Xenophon, Hell. 
5.9.2 (vewtépov tives embupouvtes TPAYWATV). 
Josephus particularly likes the phrase: Ant. 14.327; 
20.109. Especially noteworthy is the recurrence of this 
phrase at § 87, where it describes those Tiberians (in- 
cluding Iustus and his father) who defect from 
Josephus’ leadership to that of Ioannes of Gischala, 
which is later supported by at least some in the Jerusa- 
lem assembly (§§ 189-98). 

Josephus’ insistence here that Iustus was bent on 
revolution contradicts Iustus’ own apparent claim that 


any ostensible revolutionary activity on his part came 
from pressure exerted by Josephus and the Galileans 
(§§ 340, 350). Indeed the circumstantial evidence of the 
Latin-named Iustus’ life and his social connections (see 
the note to Iustus at § 34), as well as some evidence 
within the Life (§ 155), suggest that he generally re- 
mained loyal to Agrippa II. In one place, we actually 
have a clear example of the general Josephus’ coercion 
of Iustus, who otherwise appears to prefer loyalty to 
Rome and the king (§§ 175-77). 

218 For the phrase Tepitoteas SUvayiv see Thucy- 
dides 1.9.2; 5.4.5; Xenophon, Anab. 5.6.17. Here and in 
§§ 390-93 Josephus asserts that Iustus competed with 
him for leadership of the Galilee and was jealous of 
Josephus’ success. 

719 Tustus’ alleged double game is thus almost the 
precise reverse of the one Josephus claims for him- 
self—in Josephus’ case, pretending war preparations 
but really desiring peace (§§ 22, 28-9, 175-76)—and 
both are accused by opponents of seeking their own 
power by misleading the masses (§§ 37-42, 260, 302; 
cf. 284). But the evidence of the Life does not bear out 
Josephus’ characterization of Iustus. Iustus next appears 
in the company of the Tiberian council, which was re- 
luctant to burn the royal palace in Tiberias as Josephus 
was, he claims, charged to do (§65). Iustus’ own brother 
had lost his hands as a result of Galilean violence (§ 
177), and other family members would be killed by 
militants (§§ 178, 186). Most important: Josephus has 
to explain to Iustus why he (Josephus) must pretend to 
be belligerent, even though he too—like Iustus—under- 
stands that the Romans are invincible (§§ 175-76). In 
his rival account, Iustus had accused Josephus of incit- 
ing Tiberias to revolt against Rome and King Agrippa 
II (§ 340). In all likelihood, then, Josephus and Iustus 
had little to distinguish their political inclinations, 
which would almost inevitably have been compromised 
by the revolt. They both claimed to be supporters of 
King Agrippa II. Iustus’ main crime, in Josephus’ view, 
may well have been his support for the leadership of 
Ioannes of Gischala (§ 87-8), another initially moderate 
leader (§ 43), who enjoyed substantial support in 
Jerusalem (§§ 189-92). 

Although Josephus will take up Iustus’ charge 
against him only in the digression (§§ 336-67), here he 
tries to pre-empt it by forcefully accusing Iustus of be- 
ing the chief disturber. Calling the other a would-be 
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into the [city] center? and tried?! to teach the mob’” that the city? had always been 
the capital of Galilee since the times of Herod the Tetrarch,?** who was its builder, and 
who had wanted the city of the Sepphorites to submit to that of the Tiberians.”> They had 
not relinquished this primacy under King Agrippa the father,””° but it remained until Felix 
was put in charge of Judea. *”’ 38 Now,** he was saying: 


“You yourselves just happen to have been given to the younger Agrippa 


rebel or tyrant was perhaps not so much a matter of 
assigning historical blame for the revolt (which was 
likely immaterial by Josephus’ time of writing) as it was 
a matter of character (§§ 344, 430). Whereas Josephus 
claims that he had always had the foresight to know that 
war with Rome was futile, he conveniently presents all 
of his chief opponents as foolish, short-sighted rebels. 
In their own writings, apparently, they return the favor. 

220 Perhaps, “into the middle [of the crowd],” which 
would amount to much the same thing, since the logical 
place to address crowds was in the open central area 
known as the agora or forum. The phrase Tapépxopat 
els yéoous is characteristic of Josephus: War 4.216; 
Ant. 9.10; 19.261. Cf. Euripides, Jon 1170; Plutarch, 
Sol. 12.2. Several times he also uses époo els HeCoUS 
(Life 334, 359; cf. War 2.300; Ant. 17.131), which is 
more common in other authors (Demosthenes, Or. 
18.139; 19.250; Euripides, Suppl. 439; Herodotus 
4.97.5) and particularly favored by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (Ant. rom. 3.8.5, 15.3, 16.2, 23.21; 
4.29.1, 34.5; 5.71.3; 6.72.3, 74.2; 8.2.4, 70.5; 10.10.1). 
See also the similar phrases at Life 134, 251, 255. 

221 As we see below (§§ 40-42) this is a purely con- 
trived argument, fitting to speaker and occasion but 
only seemingly plausible. It is calculated to win over the 
mob by pandering to sentiment. Some obvious weak- 
nesses are: that Sepphoris had by far the more ancient 
claim to supremacy in Galilee, and that if Tiberias had 
not been ceded to Agrippa II, it would not have become 
a free city but would have remained under the Roman 
governor Felix’s direct control (War 2.253); its transi- 
tion to the “native” king’s hands was arguably a benefit 
for both king and residents. 

222 On persuading the mob, see note to § 40. 

Le., Tiberias. 

224 (Herod) Antipas was the son of Herod the Great 
and Malthace (War 1.562; Ant. 17.20). Born in about 25 
BCE (Kokkinos 1998:225, challenging Hoehner 
1972:12) and educated in Rome with his brothers, at his 
father’s death in 4 BCE he became tetrarch of Galilee 
and Perea (War 2.94-5; Ant. 17.318). Antipas died some 
time after Gaius exiled him to Spain in 39 CE (War 
2.181-83). In the Herodian tradition of showing con- 
spicuous respect to Roman leaders, Antipas first re- 
founded Sepphoris in honor of Augustus and then, after 
Tiberius assumed the principate in 14 CE, built the new 


223 


229 as a gift?” from 


city of Tiberias (War 2.168; Ant. 18.36-9). See the note 
to “Tiberias” at § 31. This city, housing his new palace 
and a stadium, displaced Sepphoris as Galilean capital. 
On Herod Antipas, see Schiirer-Vermes 1.340-53; 
Hoehner 1972; Kokkinos 1998:225-35. 

5 By extrapolating Antipas’ motives, Josephus em- 
phasizes Iustus’ venality: this man is willing to appeal 
to the Tiberians’ basest desire for supremacy over 
Sepphoris only in order to stir up actions that will bring 
him power. The obvious weakness in Iustus’ argument 
is that the Sepphorites could claim a primacy of much 
longer standing. See note to “Sepphorites” at § 30. 

26 Marcus Julius Agrippa (11/10 BCE-44 CE), son 
of Herod’s son Aristobulus and Berenice, the only king 
to rule Judea (41-44 CE) after his grandfather Herod the 
Great. See note to “the Great King” at § 33; also 
Schiirer-Vermes 1.442-54; D. R. Schwartz 1990. 

Josephus probably intends irony here, given what he 
has said near the end of the Antiquities about Agrippa I 
and his unfortunate association with Tiberias. An incor- 
rigible spendthrift who even became suicidal over his 
debts and obligations—so Josephus has portrayed him 
at some length (Ant. 18.144-47, 154-67)—the young, 
Roman-educated Agrippa was given by his uncle 
Antipas a rather unglamorous job as commissioner of 
markets (“yopavouos; cf. Roman aedile) in Tiberias 
(Ant. 18.149), which he could not tolerate for long. By 
suggestively recalling here the father’s inglorious con- 
nection with Tiberias, Iustus intensifies the scandal that 
Tiberias should be given as a present to the son, 
Agrippa II, and justifies Josephus’ comment that he was 
speaking “against King Agrippa [II]” (§ 39). 

227 52/3 CE (Kokkinos 1998:385-86). See the note 
Felix at § 13. 

228 T.e., a little more than a decade before Iustus’ 
speech; see further below. 

2° Marcus Iulius Agrippa II. See the note to “the 
king” at § 34. The rhetorical force is clear: If Roman 
rule were not bad enough, it is scandalous that their 
once prominent city should be given as a token to such 
an absentee owner, especially that it should go to the 
son of such a notorious wastrel as Agrippa I. None of 
this reflects Josephus’ (literary) view, of course: it is an 
anti-Agrippan speech (§ 39) crafted by Josephus for 
Iustus, through which this character hopes to stir up a 
resentful populace. 
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Nero!*#! And because it submitted to Rome,”” Sepphoris immediately became the capital of 
Galilee,’** and both the royal bank?** and the archives,”*> having been dismantled, are with 


them.”?°6 


39 These and many other things against King Agrippa’*’ he said to them, for the sake of 
provoking the populace to defection. He added: 


“Now is the time to take up weapons, after welcoming the Galileans?** as allies—for they 
are willing to begin, because of the hatred they have toward the Sepphorites for maintaining 


loyalty to the Romans??? 


230 According to War 2.252-53 and Ant. 20.159, the 
new princeps Nero (54-68 CE) separated out from the 
Roman governor’s jurisdiction, for Agrippa II, Tiberias 
and Tarichaeae with their surrounding districts and 
some parts of Perea. Their transition to Agrippa II’s 
territory coincided with—or caused—the beginning of 
a new era in his coinage, from 56 CE (see Seyrig 1964; 
Barag 1978; Meshorer 1982:2.65-8; Kokkinos 
1998:322, 397-98). 

231 See the note to “Caesar” at § 13. 

232 See § 30. Presumably, this refers to Sepphoris’ 
first submission to Rome, during Cestius Gallus’ initial 
campaign, when the Sepphorites alone opened their 
gates to his general Caesennius Gallus (War 2.511). The 
War does not mention that the royal bank and archives 
were removed to Sepphoris. 

233 This appears to mean that, because Agrippa II 
was firmly supportive of the Romans against the revolt, 
and because Sepphoris declared for Rome early on 
whereas his own Tiberias was at best ambiguous, he 
transferred his Galilean headquarters to the older capi- 
tal. 

244 This phrase (BaoiAiky, tpatela) also occurs at 
Ant. 12.28, where it denotes the royal treasury or exche- 
quer of Ptolemy II. At Ant. 10.190, it could conceivably 
have the same meaning (food provided from the “royal 
fund”), though it is usually translated as “the king’s 
table” in a more literal sense. Somewhat curiously, a 
similar phrase will be used at § 68, but in the plural 
(tpatelat tosv BaoiAikev), of the “[ordinary] tables 
belonging to the royals” that were later plundered from 
the palace at Tiberias. 

In the first-century Mediterranean world, there was 
no single system of banking; nor was there a concept of 
borrowing to invest. Money-lending, which was ex- 
tremely important to the economy, took place in many 
different contexts: among aristocratic friends in Rome 
(without interest), from private money-lenders, whether 
professional or amateur, or from more public banks as- 
sociated with temples (e.g., Apollo on Delos, Castor and 
Pollux at Rome, the temple at Jerusalem) and states— 
especially in formerly Ptolemaic Egypt. Often, the 
money deposited for safe-keeping with individuals, 
temples, or treasuries was not itself lent out. Because of 


—and with a large force**? to execute vengeance because of them.” 


the wide range of currencies operating in the Roman 
world, private and public money-changing was an im- 
portant activity, to be found in the agora, forum, or 
temple precincts of a major city. In the Greek world, 
accordingly, tpateCa often referred to the money- 
changer’s table. In speaking of Tiberias’ royal tpateCa, 
Josephus appears to envision a state-run bank. Although 
the range of its functions is beyond our grasp, we may 
guess from the conjunction with “archives” or “records” 
here that lending money at interest was a principal task. 
Pliny (Ep. 10.54) incidentally remarks that a municipal- 
ity in his province of Pontus-Bithynia lent money at 
9%, though it found few borrowers. Interest rates var- 
ied widely, though 12% p.a. was common in places 
(Cicero, Att. 6.1). See, e.g., OCD 3, “Banks,” “Interest, 
rates of’; Finley 1985:53-7, 115-19; Stambaugh 
1988:106, 111, 117. 

35 Greek ta apxeia, possibly the “administrative 
machinery” in view of the cognate apEai (“to be capi- 
tal’) earlier in the sentence, picking up the sense of 
apxe as “to rule.” But Josephus normally uses the plu- 
ral of “archives” (War 2.427; 6.354; 7.55; Ant. 8.144; 
9.283, 287) in the sense of Gpxo as “to be first.” The 
importance of such archives is clear from the case of 
Jerusalem. Among other documentation, they contained 
records of debts (War 2.427); hence their conjunction 
with the bank here. 

6 This information is unparalleled elsewhere. 
Josephus continues to highlight both the shameless 
populist appeal and the logical difficulty of Iustus’ ar- 
gument. Having just complained that Tiberias was given 
to the king a decade earlier, Justus now laments the loss 
of royal status. 

37 By crafting this speech for Iustus and also sum- 
marizing it thus (“against Agrippa”), Josephus antici- 
pates his later, forthright attack on Iustus’ claim to have 
remained loyal to Agrippa (§§ 340-56). 

38 See the note to § 30. 

239 Indeed, Josephus has already claimed (§ 30) that 
the Galileans began attacking the Sepphorites when the 
latter declared for Rome during Cestius’ campaign. 

40 For this figurative use of “mighty hand,” see 
Herodotus Hist. 5.72; 7.157. 
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40 By saying these things, he won over the mob.’ For he was rather good at manipulat- 
and at overcoming the better arguments of disputants by craftiness 
In fact, he was well trained in the Greek sort of 
on the basis of which he audaciously took it upon himself*’ to record also 


ing the populace?” 


and a kind of guile through words. 
education,” 


244 


*41 The aristocrat Josephus characteristically sees 
the mob (16 TAn80s) as a vast helpless body, needing— 
and vulnerable to—direction from others. See the fol- 
lowing note and that to “mobs” at § 31. 

22 Or “demagoguery,” Greek Snuaywyelv. All of 
Josephus’ works reveal the classic aristocratic problem 
of finding the best way to keep the masses in order. Ac- 
cording to the War (e.g., 2.234, 259-60, 321-32, 399, 
406, 411-17, 427, 523-26; 5.527-28), the Judean revolt 
erupted largely because the legitimate rulers could not 
maintain their hold on the mob, which was swayed (for 
short-term goals such as debt relief or on account of 
naive religious dreams) by unscrupulous demagogues. 
In the Antiquities, the nation’s founders face the same 
perennial struggle, as early as the demagogue Nimrod 
(Nebrodes), who persuaded the mob that submission to 
God was slavery and so built the tower of Babel (Ant. 
1.115). The problem continues with such demagogues 
as Korah, Absalom, and the Pharisees (4.14-58; 7.196; 
13.288, 402; 18.17; 19). The emperor Gaius, notorious 
among Josephus’ Roman audience as well as among 
Judeans, is connected with this theme: he was danger- 
ous because of his persuasiveness with the mob (Ant. 
19.202). 

In the Life, where the scene is Galilee, the mob in- 
cludes both the “the Galileans” (see § 30) and the 
lower-class city-dwellers. Here the contest for winning 
popular confidence is between Ioannes of Gischala and 
Josephus at first, but then it evolves into a life-and- 
death struggle between Josephus and the Jerusalem del- 
egation. Persuasion of the fickle mob is an especially 
prominent theme in the Life; see §§ 50, 76, 77, 103, 
113, 149, 264, 271, 315, 388. Plutarch (Mor. 801C- 
802E) deals at length with the importance of speech in 
persuading the mob: “The wolf, they say, cannot be 
held by the ears; but one must lead a people or a State 
chiefly by the ears” (Mor. 802 D). The fear of mob rule 
and of unscrupulous demagoguery was perfectly famil- 
iar to an élite audience in the Roman world (Plato, Leg. 
689B; Aristotle, Pol. 4.4.4-7.1292A; Polybius 6.9.8-9; 
Cicero, Resp. 1.42.65). 

43 This was a standard complaint about the sophists, 
the hired teachers of rhetoric. Isocrates (Antid. 15) in- 
dignantly rejected Lysimachus’ charge, “that I am able 
to make the weaker argument appear the stronger.” 
Plato’s Socrates was absurdly charged with “making the 
weaker argument the stronger” (Apol. 19B). Aristotle 
(Rhet. 2.24.11.1402A) cited with disgust the promise of 
the renowned sophist Protagoras to “make the weaker 


more on Lustus, 
243 the demagogue 


argument appear the stronger (TO Tov ntTw be Adyov 
Kpeltto Totciv).” Rhetoric, as everyone knew, trained 
its practitioners to value persuasion, praise, and blame 
at the expense of truth. As the rhetorical exercises of the 
progymnasmata, the Greek Atoooi Aoyot, and the 
Controversiae of the elder Seneca show, orators were 
trained to argue any case to a compelling conclusion. 
Cicero boasts of his ability as an advocate to “inspire in 
the judge a feeling of angry indignation, or move him 
to tears, or in short (and this is the one supreme char- 
acteristic of the orator) sway his feelings in whatever di- 
rection the situation demanded” (Brut. 93.322). In the 
Roman republic, such persuasiveness came from the 
authority and status of the speaker as well as from the 
charm or elegance of his speech, in any case not from 
simple cogency of argument. The tension between rig- 
orous logic and merely persuasive speech had been 
classically expressed by Plato (e.g., Gorgias), as a func- 
tion of his fundamental distinction between appearance 
and reality, between holding a mere opinion (S0&a) and 
having true knowledge (emotnun) (Resp. 5.477-78; 
6.506C). On the historian’s repudiation of artful speech 
in favor of the simple truth, see Thucydides 1.20-22; 
Polybius 12.7-8; 12-3. 

Josephus evokes here, then, the traditional stand-off 
between philosophers, historians, and other truth-tellers, 
on the one side, and sophists and orators on the other. 
He often disavows rhetoric (War 1.13-6; Ant. 20.263-64 
[above]; Apion 1.27)—although the most effective 
speakers made the same demurrals (Isocrates, Antid. 10; 
Plato’s Socrates, Apol. 17; Paul, 1 Cor 1.18-30), and his 
own writing is full of rhetorical devices. Since Greek 
was a hard-learned second language for him, Josephus 
was in part making a virtue of necessity. But it is strik- 
ing that, rather than posing explicitly as a historian or 
philosopher against the rhetoricians, he typically char- 
acterizes rhetoric as a Greek national trait, which allows 
him (though writing Greek) to posture as a non- 
Greek—in solidarity with the Romans. See the note to 
“Greek education” below. 

44 Greek ataty Th dia Adyoov. Note Josephus’ 
similar description of Ioannes of Gischala at War 4.391: 
“for he was formidable in attracting followers through 
guile and speech-craft (amaty Kat Ady)”; cf. Demos- 
thenes, Or. 10.76. 

45 Tustus thus enters the dubious company of the 
emperor Gaius (Ant. 19.208) and the Egyptian Manetho 
(Apion 1.73), both of whom also excelled in “Greek” 
(i.e., rhetorical) learning. Although Josephus picks up 
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the history of these events”*” 


—as if he could overcome the truth itself by means of this 


speech-craft.*** 41 But concerning this man—how sordid his life became and how he was, 
with his brother,” the cause of almost complete ruin—we shall explain as the story 
unfolds.*°*° 42 At that time, when he had persuaded the citizens to take up weapons and 
compelled many who did not so desire,”*! Iustus came out with all of these men and set 


the clichés of Greek philosophers and historians speak- 
ing of Greek rhetoricians, he specifically attacks “the 
Greeks” from the vantage-point of a non-Greek (see 
notes to “craftiness” in this section and “education” at 
§ 8). Cf. Cicero (Brut. 70.247) on Lucretius’ patron C. 
Memmius: “highly trained in letters, but only Greek, for 
he scorned Latin, was an orator of the subtle ingenious 
type with a pleasing diction, but averse to the labour not 
only of speaking, but even of thinking” (trans. G.L. 
Hendrickson, LCL). Josephus’ anti-rhetorical gambit is 
all the more striking because Roman education in 
Josephus’ day was probably given more completely to 
rhetoric than Greek education ever was, and he himself 
is fully immersed in rhetorical assumptions (see Intro- 
duction). Romans interested in philosophy, by contrast, 
had still to travel to Athens or Rhodes (Marrou 
1956:274-91), and philosophy was viewed with great 
suspicion among the Roman aristocracy (Cicero, Fin. 
1.2; MacMullen 1992:46-94). By (rhetorically) charac- 
terizing rhetoric as Greek, over against a more sober 
concern for the truth, Josephus aligns himself and the 
Judeans with the Romans and their traditional prefer- 
ence for unadorned speech (cf. Balsdon 1979:30-54 and 
the note to “education” at § 8). 

As Rajak (1973:345) observes, Iustus’ Greek must in 
fact have been of a high standard, since Agrippa II 
chose him as correspondence secretary (cf. § 356). 

46 The reference to Iustus’ audacity shows that 
Josephus uses the verb emxeipé pejoratively; hence 
“take upon oneself.” Cf. the use of this word with re- 
spect to Iustus’ work again in § 338 and the similar 
pejorative tone in Luke 1:1; Acts 9:29; 19:13. 

247 See the digression on Justus in §§ 336-67, which 
takes up the claims of Iustus’ book that Josephus finds 
most troublesome. Josephus’ Greek here (emxelprjoev 
KOL THY lOTOPIAV TaOV TPAYHATEV TOUTHV avaypa- 
geiv) was to have a curious Nachleben: Jerome (Vir. ill. 
14 [in Sophronius’ Greek translation) and the Suda lexi- 
con (s.v. louotos) both borrowed it verbatim for their 
perfunctory descriptions of Iustus; see Luther 1910:50. 

48 The learned Patriarch of Constantinople, Photius 
(Bibl. 33), describes Iustus’ work On the Judean Kings 
as “most concise” in style. Even though Iustus seems to 
have been a highly competent author, for Josephus’ 
Roman audience he attempts to arouse the old ghost of 
“Greek learning” against Iustus. 

4 Josephus does not fulfill his promise to show 
how Iustus’ brother became a cause of ruin, though he 


devotes considerable space to Iustus (see the following 
note). Justus’ unnamed brother remains one of the most 
mysterious figures in the Life. He is next mentioned ret- 
rospectively, at § 177, where Josephus recalls in con- 
versation with Iustus that, before Josephus’ arrival in 
Galilee, the Galileans cut off both of the man’s hands 
on a charge of forging documents. In the next sentence 
(§ 178), he recalls that Iustus’ brother-in-law Iesous as 
well as Chares had been killed by the Gamalites. But 
then in § 186 he recalls this incident again and claims 
that the Gamalites had killed Chares and Iesous and 
Iustus’ sister (according to some mss.) or who was 
Tustus’ “brother.” It seems here that Josephus uses the 
term “brother” (assuming that to be the correct reading) 
loosely at § 186, for brother-in-law, which adds to the 
confusion. His role is no clearer than that of Josephus’ 
own brother. 

250 Namely: §§ 65 (Iustus is part of the Tiberian 
council instructed by Josephus to burn Antipas’ palace), 
88 (Iustus tries to defect to Josephus’ rival Ioannes of 
Gischala), 155-73 (Tiberians try to defect to Agrippa 
Il), 175-78 (ustus and his father are warned to accept 
Josephus’ generalship), 186 (a brother of Iustus killed 
by the men of another Josephus), 279 (Justus urges 
people to defect from Josephus to the Jerusalem delega- 
tion), 336-367 (the digression devoted to Iustus), 390- 
93 (Iustus flees to King Agrippa II from fear of Jose- 
phus), 410 (Justus order executed by Vespasian, but is 
spared). The present passage forms a symmetrical coun- 
terpart to §§ 390-93, which is also a summary of Iustus’ 
malign activities, almost exactly the same distance 
from the end (§ 430) as this passage is from the begin- 
ning. 

Iustus is a looming presence in the Life : not only are 
his activities in Josephus’ Galilee (marked by the 
inclusio of §§ 36-42 // 390-93) a constant threat, but his 
book challenging Josephus’ War also lies in the back- 
ground (§§ 40, 336-67). This prominence has led the 
majority of scholars to conclude that the Life is in es- 
sence a response to Iustus’ book. But that theory faces 
many, perhaps overwhelming, obstacles: see Introduc- 
tion. 

5! This combination of persuasion and coercion is 
also attributed by Josephus to the Jerusalem rebels after 
Cestius’ defeat at War 2.562. Although Josephus has 
just represented Justus as one who gave confusing sig- 
nals about his intentions (§ 36), feigning uncertainty 
about the war, we are to believe that he single-handedly 
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fire to the villages? 


(10) 43. So Tiberias was in such straits as these.?°> 


At Gischala,*** matters took this turn. Joannes**’ 


caused Tiberias’ movement to arms through his rhetori- 
cal brilliance. 

82 These raids will become an important component 
of Josephus’ literary attack on Justus at §§ 341-42. 

53 T.e., not Hippos and Gadara themselves, which 
were substantial and cultured Greek cities (mOoAéIs) 
rather than villages, well defended by their natural ter- 
rain, and which did not lie on the route from Tiberias to 
Scythopolis. Hippos and Gadara were both on the E 
side of Lake Gennesar and Jordan River, whereas Tibe- 
rias and Scythopolis were on the W. See Appendix A. 
Rather, Iustus attacked small villages (kopat) belong- 
ing to the great Decapolis cities as part of their regions 
(xopat). In the Greek tradition of free cities, each city 
controlled a number of villages. Cf. § 340, where 
Josephus claims that Iustus had made war on the 
Decapolis cities early on by attacking their villages. 
That the ethnically Judean cities of the region also 
dominated their surrounding villages as formal or infor- 
mal toparchies, notwithstanding a degree of self-main- 
tenance within those villages, has been shown by Cot- 
ton 1999:81-91. See also the note to villages at § 119. 

254 We might imagine that Iustus’ sallies in the di- 
rection of Scythopolis, to the S, were motivated by the 
Scythopolitans’ cruelty toward their Judean inhabitants, 
already mentioned by Josephus (§ 26). 

55 In spite of the alleged existence of three factions, 
then, and the prestigious leadership of the first, 
Josephus claims that Iustus carried the city with his 
belligerent program. 

56 Gush Halav, modern El-Jish, the largest Judean 
center of the Upper Galilee in Josephus’ day. It is not 
yet excavated, but see Appendix A for finds on the site. 

°°7 This paragraph on Ioannes is formally matched 
near the end of the Life by his final appearance: §§ 
368-72. Having evolved into Josephus’ principal oppo- 
nent in the meantime, whose animosity leads to the 
sending of the delegation from Jerusalem (§§ 189-90), 
Ioannes is ultimately left cowering in Gischala, deserted 
by his followers, and beaten by Josephus. This is quite 
different from War’s portrait, and highlights Josephus’ 
different aims in this work. 

In the War, Ioannes appears two-dimensionally as 
the most relentless prosecutor of the revolt. From the 
beginning of Josephus’ command in the Galilee, 
Ioannes competes with him for the support of the popu- 
lace as general (2.590-94), and assumes that role after 


of the Gadarenes and also of the Hippenes, 
on the frontier between Tiberias and the territory of the Scythopolitans. 


son of Levis, 


253 


which happened to lie 


254 


summary: 
Tiberias 


258 


when he saw some of __ initial descrip- 


tion of 


Josephus is captured. But when he finds himself be- 
sieged by the Romans in his native town, the last 
Galilean hold-out, he flees by night to Jerusalem (4.92- 
120). Once there, he quickly gathers a group of youth- 
ful followers and begins a contest with the other rebel 
leaders for supremacy. Cunningly pretending to support 
the former high priest Ananus, who is the formal leader 
of the revolt, Ioannes actually betrays him to the 
Idumeans, who then murder Ananus (4.314-25). 
Ioannes now becomes leader of the Jerusalem revolt, 
until he is forced to surrender to the Romans (6.433-34) 
and become part of the conquering generals’ triumph 
(7.118). In Josephus’ concluding rogues’ gallery, he 
names Ioannes first—and, curiously, singles out his 
eating of non-kosher food as an offense (7.263-64). 
Throughout the War, Josephus maintains his simple 
portrait of Ioannes (War 2.575) as one of the most de- 
praved “bandits” ever (2.585-87): an unscrupulous 
schemer and greedy liar, compensating for mean ori- 
gins. 

The Life presents a somewhat different portrait. In 
part, this has to do with Josephus’ biographically cen- 
tered historiography in the Antiquities-Life, which re- 
quires from him a more rounded picture of his charac- 
ters (cf. S. Mason BJP 3.xxxii-xxxiv). In this passage, 
thus, Ioannes is introduced as an opponent of rebellion 
against Rome, appearing for the moment as a moderate 
of Josephus’ ilk. Later Josephus will claim that Ioannes 
was a Close friend of the distinguished member of the 
Jerusalem council, Simon son of Gamaliel (§§ 189-92). 
The common scholarly view is that Josephus was forced 
to concede Ioannes’ good connections here because 
Ioannes’ friend Iustus of Tiberias (§§ 87-8) had pointed 
this out in his rival account. Although there may be 
some truth in that, virtually every story with a parallel 
in the War is told differently here, and many of the dif- 
ferences cannot plausibly be traced to Iustus’ challenge 
(see Introduction). The more balanced picture of 
Ioannes fits with Josephus’ biographical tendency al- 
ready noted. Laqueur (1920:42) wryly notes that schol- 
ars of his day should, for consistency, attribute this pro- 
Ioannes passage to some other source. Laqueur himself 
argues that because it does not fit the themes of the 
current Life, it must come from Josephus’ (hypoth- 
esized) earlier Rechenschaftsbericht. 

The other difference in the Life over against the War 
is that this demonstration of Josephus’ character, and of 
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Gischala 


the citizens grandly contemplating secession from the Romans,” kept trying to restrain 


them and urging them to maintain loyalty.*® 44 In spite of being very determined, how- 


ever, he was not able. For the surrounding nations—Gadarenes,”*' Aganeans, 


—amassed a great force, fell upon the Gischalans, and took* Gischala by 
265 


Tyrians*® 


storm.*“ Having wasted it with fire 


the folly of his opponents, must conclude with the 
Galilean campaign (§ 372). So he must close with 
Ioannes’ failure vis-a-vis Josephus, even before the 
main part of the war with Rome. 

Ioannes is mentioned by Tacitus as one of the three 
generals in Jerusalem during the siege (Hist. 5.12). 
Since he was such an important figure also in Josephus’ 
War, and since he was part of the triumph, condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, it is likely that he was 
known in Rome as one of the chief culprits. This noto- 
riety has implications for Josephus’ use of him in the 
narrative: anyone whom Josephus can associate with 
Ioannes (including Iustus [§§ 87-88] and Simon the 
Pharisee [§ 192]), a known evil, is to some extent tarred 
by the association. 

°8 This is one of many curious changes from the 
War to the Life. In War 2.575, 585; 4.85, the father’s 
name is Anos: related to grain-fields (Ajiov) or possi- 
bly plunder (Acia). In Life 43 (here), 122, 189, however, 
the father’s name becomes Anoueis. Introducing an 
upsilon assimilates the name to that of the patriarch, 
Jacob’s son Levi (Acuis in Josephus), who founded the 
tribe of Levites (Gen 46:11; 49:5): Anoutto or Agout- 
tat. Just before the beginning of the Life (Ant. 20.216- 
18), significantly, Josephus has emphasized the critical 
distinction between priests and Levites by expressing 
his outrage that Agrippa II permitted Levites to wear the 
same linen clothes as priests. He cites this innovation in 
the laws as a transgression that inevitably led to divine 
punishment. It seems entirely plausible, then, that 
Josephus alters the name of Ioannes’ father in order to 
connect the son with the Levites—always grasping af- 
ter what belongs to the priests. Such a link would lend 
even greater force to the following narrative, which por- 
trays Ioannes’ envy of the priest Josephus’ power. Per- 
haps the proper role for Levites, in his view, is that of 
assisting a priest such as himself (cf. §§ 131, 171, 319). 
For other such word plays with names, see the notes to 
§§ 32-34 and “Aequus Modius” at § 61. 

59 This phrase recalls Josephus’ own assessment of 
his compatriots (§ 17), and so serves to link him with 
Ioannes in their initial outlook. 

200 Greek tlotiv diaduAatte (“keep the faith”), a 
characteristic word group in Josephus (Ant. 12.8; Life 
39; Apion 2.134). 

61 We have just learned (§ 42) that Iustus’ follow- 
ers allegedly set fire to villages belonging to Gadara, 
and so this should perhaps be understood as a retalia- 


262 and 


and then undermined it,**° they decamped”®’ to 


tory strike. 

22 The mss. read “Baraganeans”, which makes no 
sense. Some critics have emended it to read either 
Gabarenes (editio princeps) or Gabarenes and 
Soganeans (Gagnierus and Hudson). Schalit (Concor- 
dance, s.v.), however, points out that Gabara and 
Sogane appear to have been wholly Jewish towns and 
so would not have joined Tyre and Gadara in an attack 
on Gischala. He argues that the first syllable of the 
name (bar) corrupts the Hebrew kaphar (“village”), so 
that those in view are inhabitants of “the village of 
Aganaia,” which was apparently not far from Gischala 
(cf. y. Megillah 70a, 62; also the 0°28 of Josh 19:33). 

63 Although Tyre itself, a large and ancient 
Phoenician coastal city mentioned often in the Antiqui- 
ties (e.g., 7.56; 8.50, 76), was more than 30 km. NW of 
Gischala over rough terrain, the “Tyrian village” of 
Kedasa (Kedesh-Naphtali; cf. War 2.459; 4.105) was 
quite close, about 10 km. to the NE. Since Kedasa had 
a long history of antagonistic relations with Judean 
Galilee (War 4.105), and was one of the gentile sites 
targeted by the Judeans (War 2.459), it may well have 
been the “Tyrian” attackers’ base. Although Tyre’s own 
relationships with Israel had begun well (cf. the Antiq- 
uities passages above), they deteriorated badly through 
the post-exilic period. Several of the Roman edicts in 
favor of Judean rights were addressed to the Tyrians 
(Ant. 14.197, 288, 290, 297-98, 305, 314, 319), and 
Josephus singles out the Tyrians among all Phoenicians 
as the bitterest enemies of the Judeans (Apion 1.70). An 
unusually large number of Tyrian coins have been 
found at Gischala, however, suggesting cultural links; 
see Appendix A. Curiously, Josephus will eventually 
claim that Ioannes had about 1 500 Tyrian followers (§ 
372), from the city of Tyre itself. 

64 The Greek phrase [AouBaves / aipéw] Kata 
Kpatos is a particular favorite of Josephus’: War 1.19, 
21, 32, 127; 6.329; 7.113; Ant. 3.54; 5.180; 6.136, 356; 
7.62, 105, 160, 161; 8.151, 284, 310; 9.42, 105, 217, 
230, 253; 10.271; 11.91; 13.92, 156, 337, 347, 357; 
15.1; 20.254; Life 45, 82, 84, 99, 328, 350, 352, 374, 
417. Although the phrase is used by a number of Athe- 
nian writers (e.g., Isocrates Phil. 5.58, 112 and 
Demosthenes, Or. 19.61; 59.103), Josephus may well 
be indebted to Thucydides (1.64.3, 118.3; 2.30.1, 54.4; 
2.68.7, 100.3; 3.18.5, 97.2, 103.1; 4.23.2, 130.6, eft 
passim), for whom the phrase is also common. Then 
again, the compact Latin equivalent expugno and cog- 
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home territory.?°° 45 At this, Ioannes became furious, 
with him. After he had brought them together against the aforementioned nations 


269 and armed all those who were 


270 and 


rebuilt a stronger Gischala, he fortified its walls?” for the sake of security in a sequel. 


11) 46 Gamala’” stood firm in loyalty to the Romans*” for the following reason. 
ry’ 


Philip, son of Iacimus”” 


nates (expugnatio, expugnator) are also very common 
(Caesar, Bell. gall. 1.11; 2.9, 10, 12; 3.14; Sallust, Bell. 
Jug. 23.1; Livy 2.12.1, 50.11; 4.9.1). 

265 The Greek verb muptodAéc is one of Josephus’ 
favorites (War 2.460; 3.176; Ant. 7.191; 9.159; 13.104; 
20.123, 250; Apion 2.213) though it is not common in 
other historians (Homer, Od. 10.1.29; Herodotus Hist. 
8.50; Xenophon, Cyr. 3.3.25; Polybius 38.8.9, 20.11; 
Lucian, Bacch. 3.9; Quom. hist. conscr. 1.16; Alex. 
47.9). 

66 Or “destroy besides (or against).” Josephus uses 
the exceedingly rare compound verb teookataoka- 
Tt only here. Indeed, it appears to be found other- 
wise only in the Byzantine “poetic recension” of the 
History of Alexander the Great (Hist. Alex. Magni 2291, 
2357; cod. Marcianus 408). Since he has already men- 
tioned setting fire to the city, and since he will next 
speak of Ioannes’ efforts to rebuild and fortify the town, 
he seems to refer to a complete undermining of the 
walls. Undermining was a standard siege technique for 
ancient (walled) cities. The usual procedure from 
Assyrian times was to burrow under a wall while main- 
taining a wooden structure for support, and then setting 
fire to the wood for a sudden collapse (see Kern 
1999:51 and War 2.435). 

267 Greek avotevyvuul, another distinctively favored 
term of Josephus’. He accounts for 30 of the 42 occur- 
rences in the Perseus corpus (www.perseus-tufts.edu). 

68 Given that Tyre and Gadara were far away and 
in opposite directions, it is not clear where the attackers 
fled—perhaps to Kedasa (see note to “Tyrians” in this 
section). 

2 Greek mapoEuveo, another conspicuous favorite 
in Josephus’ vocabulary. Of the 198 occurrences in the 
Perseus collection of Greek texts, Josephus accounts for 
112. This is a frequency of 2.32 per 10,000 words in 
contrast to the average 0.52 per 10,000 words, a major 
difference. 

277 One ms. (R) adds here “he conquered them by 
storm.” The fact that Ioannes could not have attacked 
Tyre itself confirms that his attack on “Tyrians” in- 
volved confronting them in Tyrian villages such as 
Kedasa: see note to “Tyrians” at § 44. 

271 See Appendix A: it is possible that a section of 
Ioannes’ fortification has been found on the W slope of 
Gush Halav. 


and prefect?” of King Agrippa, was rescued’”® beyond expecta- 


initial descrip- 
tion of Gamala 
Philip son of 
lacimus es- 
capes from 


2 Gamala lay in Gaulanitis, about 11 km. E of 
Bethsaida-lIulias (at the junction of the Jordan River 
with the N end of Lake Gennesar). Josephus’ descrip- 
tions of the fortress-town (War 4.5-10) in the shape of 
a camel’s back (Greek kaynAos; Hebrew 7723; Aramaic 
$7702), with steeply inclined terraced housing, even his 
portrayal of the fortification of its walls and the manner 
of the Roman attack, have been confirmed by excava- 
tion. The discovery of several ritual baths indicates the 
presence of at least some residents concerned about 
ritual purity. See Syon 1992 and Appendix A. If this 
story of Gamala has a formal counterpart near the end 
of the Life, it comes at §§ 398-410, which would break 
the sequence of ring composition noted in many other 
cases; see Introduction. 

23 The following story about Gamala and Philip son 
of Iacimus is entirely new in the Life. The War (2.568, 
574) simply introduced Gamala at the time of the revolt 
as part of Josephus’ brief, and as a place that he forti- 
fied (apparently, immediately upon going to the Galilee; 
cf. 4.9-10), which remained hostile to Rome and 
Agrippa II throughout (War 4.3-4). War 4.11-54, 62-83 
tells in gripping detail the story of the siege and capture 
of Gamala. 

274 In War 2.421; 4.81, Philip was introduced as a 
distinguished man (ettonpos), the general (otpatnyos) 
or commander-in-chief (otpatapxéw) of Agrippa’s 
armies in Hauran and vicinity, who was sent to Jerusa- 
lem at the request of the pro-Roman aristocrats when 
the junior priests halted the sacrifice on behalf of for- 
eigners. On his controversial activities there, see the 
note to “Jerusalem” in this section. After Cestius’ de- 
feat, Philip is said to have fled Jerusalem to join 
Cestius’ forces (2.556); Cestius permitted him and his 
companions to visit Nero in Achaea, in order to blame 
Florus—and not Cestius—for the present turmoil in 
Judea (2.256-58). 

Ant. 17.23-30 gives Philip’s illuminating family his- 
tory, the audience’s knowledge of which seems as- 
sumed here in the Life (Laqueur 1920:43). Namely: late 
in King Herod’s reign (ended 4 BCE), Herod estab- 
lished in Batanea a new tax-free city called Bathyra for 
a group of some 600 Babylonian Judeans who had 
come to Judea. Expert archers and horsemen, under the 
leadership of one Zamaris, they were to serve as a 
buffer between Judea and Trachonitis to the NE. Be- 
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cause of the tax-free status of their regions, many other 
Judeans joined them. Later, Zamaris’ son Iacimus, and 
then Iacumus’ son Philip, served the kings of the 
Herodian dynasty in succession as masters of the body- 
guard. Evidently Philip, Zamaris’ grandson, has as- 
cended from head of the bodyguard to commander of 
Agrippa II’s entire army. 

At no point in the Life does Philip join Cestius’ 
forces, in spite of War 2.556. After the following story 
about Gamala, Philip figures a number of times in this 
narrative: some of his relatives are said to have been 
killed by Gamalites (§ 177, 186); he flees to Agrippa II 
(§§ 179-84); and he is finally sent by Agrippa II to Nero 
in Rome to answer a charge that he betrayed the Roman 
garrison and the royal palace in Jerusalem; but he ar- 
rives when the Roman civil strife prevents contact with 
Nero (§§ 407-10). Thus the two accounts differ in many 
respects, large and small. Price (1991) offers a sound 
analysis of the differences, concluding that a reasonably 
coherent picture of the historical Philip, as loyal to the 
king, emerges from conflicting details that are mainly 
attributable to Josephus’ carelessness. In the main, he 
prefers Life’s account, arguing that in the War Josephus 
tendentiously put Philip on the trip to Nero with 
Costobar and Saul because he was in dire need of aris- 
tocrats who did not support the war (1991:89-90). This 
need for a motive on Josephus’ part, however, presup- 
poses both that almost all aristocrats supported the re- 
volt (Price 1991:77) and that Josephus knew an alterna- 
tive account of Philip’s career (such as that of the Life), 
which he suppressed when he wrote the War. On the 
latter: Laqueur (1920:48-50) argues that Life’s new 
material about Philip only came to Josephus’ attention 
long after the War was completed. 

As Laqueur (1920:43) and Cohen (1979:160) point 
out, it is not easy to see the relevance of Life 46-61, 
which is strikingly disproportionate to Josephus’ pre- 
ceding brief reports on the major centers under his pur- 
view: “The simple demand for background information 
to the history of Gamala cannot explain the extraordi- 
nary amount of detail” (Cohen 1979:168). Josephus ap- 
pears to expect some mileage from retailing this story, 
and yet it is hard to explain either as a response to Iustus 
(cf. §§ 336-67) or as support for Philip’s patron Agrippa 
II, who is now dead (§ 359). Laqueur (1920:42-5) ar- 
gues, and Cohen (1979:168-69) seems cautiously to 
agree, that Josephus had written a separate account of 
affairs in at least parts of Agrippa’s kingdom, and that 
his scavenging of that material in the Life to fill out his 
remarks on Gamala and other sections would explain 
some of the internal tensions within the Life (e.g., be- 
tween §§ 177 and 186). But this still does not explain 
why Josephus introduced the material on Philip. Price 


from the besieged royal palace in Jerusalem.” After fleeing [from there], he fell 


(1991:78 n. 5) points out that ancient and modern au- 
thors often ramble, presenting the results of their re- 
searches whether they fit a clear narrative point or not. 

A simpler solution may be at hand in the rhetorical 
context of the Life. Although this little adventure story 
about Philip is disproportionately indulged, it also dis- 
plays many characteristic features of the surrounding 
narrative in language and theme—especially in the 
theme of letters sent, intercepted, and forged: see the 
note to “letters” at § 48. It does not appear to have been 
inserted bodily from a source, even a Josephan one. In- 
deed, there is no reason to think that Josephus knew any 
of this story when he wrote the War, which gives a 
small role to Philip and even then contradicts most of 
the details here. Since Philip had a marriage connection 
to Iustus (§ 177), it is entirely plausible that Iustus had 
related something of Philip’s story and that Josephus 
learned it from Iustus. Why, then, would Josephus in- 
clude his own version of a story related by Iustus? 
Some obvious reasons: to show another honorable and 
heroic pro-Agrippan figure who was caught in ex- 
tremely difficult circumstances, who survived by clever 
resourcefulness aided by divine favor, just as Josephus 
did, who nonetheless faced preposterous accusations 
from enemies but was saved from them by wise patrons, 
and whose exploits heighten the dramatic element of the 
narrative. Philip also provides a powerful negative foil 
for Iustus himself—the bad seed among Agrippa’s cli- 
ents. Whereas Philip was a good man maligned, Iustus 
was for Josephus a lucky man who, especially in light 
of his recent publication, still needed an accuser (§§ 
336-67). 

Finally, it is characteristic of Josephus’ narrative 
technique in the Life to introduce stories, then leave 
them for a bit before resuming them, in order to 
heighten the tension. This story is a good example of 
that device: Philip is a compelling figure whose fate is 
left unresolved until §§ 179-84, 407-9. 

275 See the note to this word at § 33. 

276 Since this happened before Cestius’ defeat in the 
chronology of War (2.433-40), and since Josephus has 
already mentioned Cestius’ defeat (§§ 23-4, 28) and the 
brief appearance and death of Manaem and his bandits 
(§ 21), whom he will recall again in the next sentence, 
this must be a flashback. Philip’s remarkable “rescue” 
from the royal palace, like Josephus’ own marvelous 
escape from Iotapata, will in fact become a source of 
considerable controversy: §§ 50, 182-84, 407-10 and 
notes. 

271 Greek Tapa SoEav, a term especially favored by 
Josephus: War 1.95, 614; 3.289, 518; 4.529; Ant. 2.280; 
3.210; 5.40; 11.158; 15.255, 316, 388; 16.268; 17.330; 
18.129, 219, 286; 19.243; Life 96. Cf. Herodotus 1.79.2; 
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into another kind of danger:?” he would have been disposed of by Manaem and the ban- 
dits**° with him. 47 But some Babylonian relatives**' of his who were in Jerusalem pre- 
vented the bandits from doing anything.” Philip stayed on for four days, and then on the 
fifth he fled*,’** making use of a disguise*™ so as not be too obvious. And after he had 
reached a certain one of his own villages** in the hills, lying near the fortress Gamala, he 
sent* to some of those under him, commanding them to meet him... .**° 


48 Although he was making these plans, the deity thwarted?*’ them to his advantage: if 
this had not happened, he would certainly have died. 


Suddenly catching a fever, he wrote letters*** for the children’ Agrippa and Berenice,””° 


Philip catches 


fever 


Philip’s corre- 


8.4.1, 11.3; Plato, Resp. 346A; 467D; 473E; Thucydides 
1.41.5; 2.49.6; 3.37.5, 39.4, 93.1; 4.106.1; 8.42.3; 
Xenophon, Hell. 4.3.7; 7.5.22. For being rescued (o0- 
Cw) beyond hope or expectation, see War 1.331; Ant. 
17.331. 

278 That is, Herod’s palace in W Jerusalem. Adorned 
with three magnificent towers, this was a huge complex 
of living quarters, gardens, canals, and ponds, protected 
by massive walls; see War 5.161-83. The pro-Roman 
aristocrats and supporters of the king had reportedly 
fled to the palace after their temporary success in secur- 
ing the upper city, with the aid of Philip’s troops, was 
reversed upon the reinforcement of Eleazar’s rebels in 
the temple by the sicarii (War 2.427-29). There was 
also a Roman garrison in the palace, led by Metilius, the 
only one left in the city after Antonia was destroyed 
with its cohort (War 2.430-31). According to War 
2.437, Manaem’s forces allowed the royal contingent 
(ot BaoiAtKkot) and the aristocrats to escape their siege 
of the palace, but they treacherously killed the Romans. 
Since the royal force must have included Philip, this 
appears to be the paradoxical escape mentioned here by 
Josephus. Philip’s remarkable escape, although the Ro- 
man contingent was then massacred, will become a 
point of great controversy in the Life (§§ 50, 182-84, 
407-410). 

279 This reference to a second jeopardy in Jerusalem, 
in the face of Manaem’s force, is not paralleled in the 
War. 

780 See the note to “bandits” at § 21: it was 
Manaem’s bandits who had forced the siege of the 
Herodian palace. 

81 See the note to Iacimus at § 46. 

°8 According to Ant. 17.23-30, Philip and his 
Babylonian relatives, settled in Batanea, were by tradi- 
tion skilled fighters. 

°83 Whereas the War apparently leaves Philip in 
Jerusalem between the truce at the palace (6 Gorpaeus 
= Elul = some time in August) and the defeat of Cestius 
(War 2.555-56, 8 Dius = Marheshvan = late October), 
at which point he joins Cestius, Josephus here has him 


spondence 


remain for only five days after the palace escape before 
departing for the Golan. See Cohen 1979:162. 

84 This is the only occurrence of mepi@etos in 
Josephus. This rare word means vaguely “something 
put around [one]” and thus: a mask or perhaps even a 
mask with wig attached. Cf. Aristophanes, Thesm. 258. 

285 That is: King Agrippa’s territories, of which the 
Golan heights (Gaulanitis) and hence Gamala, as well 
as Batanea and Trachonitis, were a part (Ant. 20.138). 

86 The mss. add here a mysterious thv MiAittrov, 
which suggests a lacuna. 

87 Cf. Aristophanes, Av. 966: To Belov eve roSilE pe. 

88 Much of the action and tension in the Life comes 
from the sending, interception, forging, and destruction 
of letters to or through enemies (§§ 89-90, 177-81, 220- 
23, 228-29, 241, 245, 254-55, 260, 272, 285-87, 311- 
12, 382-83). This episode firmly establishes the motif. 
On the insecurity of the ancient informal system for 
exchanging mail, Cicero’s letters to Atticus, more than 
a century before Josephus, are illuminating. He repeat- 
edly remarks on the problem of interception or un- 
wanted perusal, and even speaks of others in code as a 
safeguard against this prospect (Aft. 1.5, /3, 18). 

28° That is: the younger Agrippa (II) and his sister 
Berenice, children of Agrippa I—even though they are 
now close to 40 years of age. 

20 This is the first reference to (Iulia) Berenice (28- 
90s? CE) in the Life. Josephus has, however, fully in- 
troduced her in the War and again near the end of the 
Antiquities. Like Agrippa II, she was the child of 
Agrippa I and Kypros (War 2.217, 220-21). She report- 
edly attempted to prevent the revolt, appealing to the 
governor Gessius Florus, who treated her with contempt 
(War 2.310-14, 333). In the Antiquities, her three mar- 
riages are described (Ant. 19.276-77, 354; 20.145-46) 
and Josephus also notes the rumor that she was having 
an affair with her brother Agrippa II (20.145). Berenice 
was well known to Josephus’ audience because in the 
70s she had scandalized Roman society by becoming 
the foreign lover of Titus before his assumption of the 
principate (Suetonius, Jit. 7). 
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thwarted by 
Varus 


and gave them to one of his freedmen to bring to Varus.”’”' 49 This man was governing” 


the kingdom at that time,?”? since the royals had delegated him; they themselves had gone 
off to*** Berytus?> because they wanted to meet with Cestius. 50 On receiving the letters 
from Philip and discovering that he had escaped, Varus became depressed, supposing that 
once Philip had arrived,”** he himself would seem redundant to the royals for the dura- 
tion.??? So he led out to the mob?** the man who had brought the letters, charged [him 
with] forgery, further alleged that the man was lying in reporting that Philip had fought 
the Romans in Jerusalem alongside the Judeans,””? and thus had him killed. 51 When the 
freedman did not return, Philip was puzzled as to the cause; he dispatched a second man 
with letters, to report back to him what had happened to the [former] messenger, because 
he had delayed so long.*”’ 52 But when this man arrived, Varus again made mischievous 
allegations and had him done away with. 


In fact, he [Varus] was aroused by the Syrians in Caesarea*® to contemplate grand 


°°! That Josephus introduces this man here (§ 49) 
indicates that he does not expect the audience to re- 
member him from earlier narratives. In the War (2.481- 
83) he was called Noarus—a slight difference in Greek, 
but perhaps indicating his native name—and briefly 
mentioned as a brutal administrator in the absence of 
Agrippa II, who was visiting Cestius in Antioch. Be- 
cause of his immoderate love of money, Noarus report- 
edly arranged for the murder of a delegation of 70 coun- 
trymen who had come from Batanaea. A relative of 
King Soaemus of Emesa, he was spared execution by 
Agrippa II because of that familial connection. The de- 
tails of the story are all different here. As to the name, 
it may well be that Josephus changes it to “Varus” in 
order to get some mileage from the literal meaning— 
“knock-kneed,” but more generally “warped, bent, 
twisted”— in contrast to Aequus Modius (“fair mea- 
sure”; cf. § 61). Varus is a widely attested cognomen 
(cf. Kajanto 1965:242). As Corbeill (1996:95-6) points 
out, such alteration of names for rhetorical purposes 
(e.g., calling a sharp-tempered Placidus “Acidus”) was 
considered somewhat lame by Quintilian (/nst. 6.3.53). 

2 Greek Sioikew often represents the Latin “to be 
praeses [‘chief, head,’ thus ‘governor, protector’]” (H.J. 
Mason 1974:38), not least in Josephus’ own descrip- 
tions of Roman governors (War 7.420; Ant. 15.406; 
20.105). See the note to “protector” at § 250. 

°3 Varus was in coastal Caesarea, as the sequel (§§ 
52-3) makes clear. 

24 This is the same verb (adikvéouat) as at §§ 14, 
16, 20, 30, 47, translated in many different ways ac- 
cording to context. 

25 In 16/15 BCE, Augustus had established a large 
Roman colony (Colonia Iulia Augusta Felix Berytus) in 
this ancient city (modern Beirut), populated by the vet- 
erans of two legions. Josephus has recently explained 
(Ant. 20.211-12) that Berytus had become a serious 
bone of contention between Agrippa and his subject: he 


had allegedly spent huge sums of money building a the- 
ater and adorning the gentile city with expensive statu- 
ary. According to War 2.481, Agrippa had gone to meet 
with Cestius in Antioch. This would no doubt be a safe 
and comfortable place of retreat for the king. 

© Greek adpikveouat; see “gone off to” in the pre- 
vious section. 

2°7 Tt seems, then, that Varus had been entrusted 
with the affairs of the kingdom precisely because Philip 
had been unavailable, his whereabouts unknown after 
his involvement in Jerusalem. Philip’s return would 
then mean Varus’ demotion. For the perception that one 
leader’s promotion must come at the expense of an- 
other, cf. Josephus’ characterization of Ioannes of 
Gischala (§ 122). 

8 Persuasion of the mob (to TAMB0s) is a major 
theme in Josephus and in the Life: see the notes to § 40. 

2° Josephus appears to suggest, then, that Varus 
was the one who initiated this durable rumor and slan- 
der against Philip (see §§ 46, 182-84, 407-10 and 
notes). Varus’ mischief lay not in calling what was true 
(that Philip had fought against the Romans) a lie, but in 
seeming to support Philip—and the absent Agrippa I— 
by creating the rumor about Philip’s involvement with 
the Romans and attributing it to the messenger as a lie 
(Greek: Wevdeo8at Te droas autTov aTayyei\havtTa— 
the lie was in the very reporting). Thus, Varus could at 
once initiate the rumor and appear to deny it out of loy- 
alty. He uses the same tactic in § 55 below. 

30° The story of the murdered messengers, who were 
representing the just claims of a master before unscru- 
pulous usurpers, is familiar from Jesus’ parable of the 
wicked tenants: Mark 12:1-12. 

*°! Outside of Jerusalem, no city plays a more im- 
portant role in Josephus’ narratives than Caesarea Mar- 
itima. He has often spoken of this magnificent founda- 
tion by Herod the Great on the site of Strato’s Tower 
(War 1.80, 156). He has described its remarkable, na- 
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things:*” they were saying that Agrippa would be done away with by the Romans because 
of the crimes committed by the Judeans, and that he [Varus] would receive the rule, being 
a descendant of kings.*°? Varus was, admittedly, of royal ancestry—an heir*™ of the 


Varus’ ambi- 
tion and at- 
tacks on Cae- 
sarean Judeans 


Soaemus who had been tetrarch** of Libanus.**° 53 So for this reason Varus, deluded, 


ture-defying artificial harbor, colossal statues and 
temples, houses, streets, and amphitheater (War 1.408- 
16). See Appendix A. But the very fact that Caesarea 
had been built by a Judean king, yet dedicated by him 
to the Roman emperor with all the accoutrements of a 
gentile city, created serious problems. As the natural 
(coastal) home of prefects and procurators, a symbol of 
the Roman regime, it became the scene of much protest 
and pleading (War 2.171, 230, 236, 241), a flash point 
for Judean-Roman tensions. See Levine 1974, 1975, 
and articles cited in Price 1991:87 n. 38. 

Most instructive as background to this scene in the 
Life is War 2.266-70 (cf. Ant. 20.173-78). Josephus 
claims there that a few years before the revolt broke out, 
when Felix was governor (mid-50s), a disturbance arose 
in Caesarea between its Judean inhabitants and the oth- 
ers. Significantly, in War 2.266 he first calls those oth- 
ers “Syrians,” as here in the Life, and then “Greeks”— 
indicating that he uses both terms loosely and inter- 
changeably for the non-Judeans (who were mainly of 
local ancestry but Greek-speaking; in 2.284-92, he calls 
them “Caesareans” over against the Judeans). In that 
episode, the issue was precisely the city’s identity: 
Judean or Greek/Syrian. Violence ensued (War 2.267- 
70). A few years later, according to Josephus (War 
2.284-92), it was the emperor Nero’s decision to con- 
firm Caearea as a Greek city that precipitated the great 
revolt. That decision emboldened the gentile residents 
not to cooperate with requests by Judeans for land pur- 
chase. In one incident, a Greek sat sacrificing birds 
while the Judeans were forced to file close by him on 
their way to synagogue (2.289). The resulting riots and 
the perceived role of the governor as a catalyst to disor- 
der marked the beginning of a chain reaction that ended 
in war with the Romans. 

As soon as the revolt had begun in earnest, accord- 
ing to War 2.457, Caesarea was the first city to massa- 
cre its Judean population, more than 20,000 in one hour, 
emptying the city of Judeans. Here in the Life, by con- 
trast, Josephus says that Varus killed many of the 
Judeans at Caesarea (§ 53), but was prevented from 
killing tens of thousands more—in a single day—by his 
removal (§ 61). 

302 For the same phrase (Greek yeya ppoveiv), see 
already §§ 17, 43. 

33 Of Varus’ ancestors we know only the name of 
Soaemus, mentioned by Josephus in the next sentence. 
It is possible, however, that Varus’ ancestry went back 
further to the first-century BCE Iturean kings Ptolemy 


Mennaeus and Lysanias (see Schtrer-Vermes 1.563- 
65). As the following notes indicate, Varus appears to 
assess the situation thus: Although he has been given a 
place in Agrippa’s kingdom that is second to Philip son 
of Iacimus, so that he can only take a leading role when 
Philip is out of the picture, he considers himself not 
only superior to Philip, a mere soldier, but the equal of 
Agrippa, a fellow descendant of royalty. Josephus pre- 
sents a compelling novelistic backdrop, brief though it 
is, for Varus’ envy and ambition. 

304 Although the Greek ~yyovos most properly 
means “grandson,” we should not insist upon that mean- 
ing here in view of: its ambiguity at § 2; a parallel 
vagueness in other ancient texts (cf. LSJ, s.v.); and the 
improbability that this Varus of the mid-60s was already 
the grandson of the Soaemus who died in 49 CE. Ac- 
cording to War 2.247, Claudius gave “the former 
tetrarchy of Varus” to Agrippa II in about 53 CE. It 
seems likeliest that this Varus, who inherited the 
tetrarchy from his father in 49 CE and lost it to Agrippa 
after five years, is the same one who was active as 
Agrippa’s senior aide in 66 CE. See the following notes. 

3° According to War 2.487, Varus (Noarus) was 
simply “related by ancestry” to a King Soaemus. Short- 
ly afterward, Josephus mentions a King Soaemus of 
Emesa (War 2.501), who contributed 4000 troops to 
Cestius’ initial effort at quashing the Judean revolt. 
Located in inland Syria on the Orontes River, Emesa 
was the former capital of a post-Seleucid Arabian king- 
dom, now allied with Rome, and future source of two 
emperors (Elagabalus and Severus Alexander in the 
early third century CE). According to Ant. 20.158, 
Soaemus became overlord or king (cf. 20.139) of 
Emesa in 54 CE, when King Azizus—who had submit- 
ted to circumcision in order to marry Drusilla, sister of 
Agrippa II—died. This Sohaemus would serve well for 
Varus’ living royal relative in the War. 

But that living relative is evidently a different 
Soaemus from the person named here as Varus’ pro- 
genitor and the basis of his claim to royalty. Tacitus 
(Ann. 12.23) and Cassius Dio (59.12.2) mention a cli- 
ent king (rex) Sohaemus who was a contemporary of 
Agrippa I (d. 44 CE), who received “Iturea” from Gaius 
Caligula in about 38 CE, and whose territory passed 
back to the Roman province of Syria upon his death, 
apparently in 49 CE. Josephus claims further (War 
2.247) that in about 53 CE, Claudius expanded the king- 
dom of Agrippa II by giving him the “former tetrarchy 
of Varus.” Since the Varus of this passage in the Life is 
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Varus plans to 
attack 
Ecbatana; the 
“Babylonian 


kept the letters to himself, contriving that the king would not peruse the documents. He 
set about having all the exits patrolled, so that no one might escape and report to the king 
what was taking place. And now, obliging the Syrians in Caesarea,*”’ he killed many of 
the Judeans.*” 

54 He further planned to take up weapons, with those of Trachonitis*” in Batanea,*!° and 
attack the “Babylonian Judeans’*!! —for this is how they are called—*'? of Ecbatana.?!° 
55 So he summoned the twelve most respected Judeans in Caesarea and commanded them 


Judeans”’ flee 


identified as the offspring of Soaemus the tetrarch, and 
since Soaemus the tetrarch of Iturea died in 49 CE, the 
pieces would fit together if this Varus continued to hold 
a portion of his father Soaemus’ tetrarchy for a short 
period (49-53 CE) after the tetrarchy as a whole had 
reverted to Rome (so Schtrer-Vermes 1.570). That 
standing might also explain why Agrippa H, who ab- 
sorbed Varus’ tetrarchy into his kingdom, would entrust 
Varus with administering his kingdom, and why Varus 
would be so eager to govern—if there is some truth 
behind this point of agreement in Josephus’ two differ- 
ent stories: War 2.481-83 and Life 48-58. Josephus’ 
Roman audience would not need to know much specific 
background in order to recognize the pathetic figure of 
a native Eastern ruler dislodged by Roman intervention, 
bitter and ambitious to recover his former status. And 
perhaps the name of the Iturean Soaemus was even 
vaguely familiar to them. 

306 Josephus’ reference here to a tetrarchy of Liba- 
nus (Mt. Lebanon) seems to reveal accurate knowledge. 
After the collapse of the Seleucid regime (early second 
century BCE), the Iturean Arabs based in Mt. Lebanon 
and the Beka‘a valley had come to control vast stretches 
of land throughout Syria. Their fame as expert archers 
would persist for centuries (Schiirer-Vermes 1.562 and 
notes). Although most of their territory was formally 
incorporated by Pompey into the province of Syria in 
64 BCE, for much of the new province the situation on 
the ground appears to have remained uncertain. A valu- 
able inscription from the time of Quirinius’ governor- 
ship in Syria (from 6 CE) commemorates the campaign 
of his prefect Q. Aemilius Secundus against “the 
Itureans on Mt. Lebanon (adversus Ituraeos in Libano 
monte)” (CIL 3.6687). Some of the province was evi- 
dently still restive long after its creation (cf. Strabo, 
Geogr. 16.2.18-20 [755-56]). In the new Schiirer-Ver- 
mes (1.569), M. Wilcox speculates: that only this suc- 
cessful Roman challenge brought an end to the rump 
kingdom of the Itureans (which had already been di- 
vided into four pieces); that the area of the new tetrachy 
granted by Gaius to Soaemus in 38 CE represented only 
a small section of the former kingdom, following the 
Orontes from its source N to Laodicaea ad Libanum; 
and that the capital of Soaemus’ tetrarchy was Arca 


to go off to*!* Ecbatana, to their residents*!> there, and to say: 


(Caesarea ad Libanum), W of the river. See Schirer- 
Vermes 1.561-73; Millar 1993:35-6, 273-74, 310-11, 
506. 

307 See the note to this phrase in § 52. 

308 See the note to “Caesarea” in § 52. 

3 Literally “rough area,” Trachonitis was the un- 
even field of broken lava some 40 km S of Damascus, 
in the area now known as the Leja, NW of Auranitis 
and E/NE of Batanea proper, in spite of this statement 
of Josephus’ that it was in Batanea (see Schtirer-Vermes 
1.337-38; Millar 1993:36-7). A traditional home of rob- 
bers, it was the region against which Herod would es- 
tablish Ecbatana as a defense (see following notes). 
Given to Herod by Augustus (War 1.398-400), then to 
Philip (War 1.668; Ant. 17.189, 319; 18.106), it passed 
into the Kingdom of Agrippa I in about 53 CE (Ant. 
20.138). 

310 The remnant of the biblical Bashan, but more 
confined in scope: essentially the region E and NE of 
Gaulanitis, which was immediately E of Lake Gennesar. 
See Schtirer-Vermes 1.336-37 n.2. 

31! Varus’ plan is not gratuitous: these are precisely 
the people of Philip son of Iacimus, Varus’ rival. They 
are descendants of the Babylonian fighters settled in 
Batanea by Herod the Great to protect Judea from 
Trachonitis (Ant. 17.23). See the note to “Jacimus” at § 
46. Varus wishes finally to undo the Herodian primacy 
in the region, which has been so detrimental to his own 
family’s interests, by openly attacking Philip’s base and 
undermining Agrippa II’s authority. 

312 Josephus signals his awareness that the name 
may sound odd to his audience, but also that he does not 
wish to explain it further here. See previous note. 

33, Recalling the famous Median city, evidently, the 
Babylonian Judeans of Batanea gave the name Ecbatana 
to one of their own towns. The name, is, however, oth- 
erwise unattested in this region and the site has not been 
identified. According to Ant. 17.26, the original trans- 
planted Babylonians had named their settlement 
Bathyra, the location of which is also uncertain. 

314 Greek adikvéouat, translated differently at §§ 
14, 16, 20, 30, 47, 49. 

315 See note to “neighbors” at § 26. 
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“Varus has heard that you are going to attack the king. But because he does not believe it,?!° 
he has sent us to persuade you to lay down your weapons. For this will serve as certain proof 
to him that he was right not to believe those who are talking about you.” 


56 He also ordered that their principals should send seventy men to defend them against 
the charge that had been alleged.*!’ So the twelve came to their compatriots in Ecbatana 
and, when they found on arrival that they were not contemplating revolution, persuaded 
them to send the seventy. 57 They [the townsfolk] sent them off, not suspecting how this 
would turn out. These men went down to Caesarea with the twelve envoys. Coming out to 
meet them with the royal force, then, Varus had them all killed along with the envoys;?!® 
he now began to make his way toward the Judeans of Ecbatana.*'? 58 But one of the 
seventy men who had escaped overtook him and reported this to them. So they took up 
weapons and, with their wives and children, withdrew to the fortress Gamala,*” leaving 
behind villages filled with many good things and stocked with many tens of thousands of 
cattle. 


59 When he discovered these things, Philip also came to the fortress Gamala. Upon his 
arrival, the mob cried out, appealing to him to become their leader and to make war on 
Varus and the Syrians in Caesarea.**! For it was widely believed that the king had been 
killed by these men.*”’ 60 Philip tried to restrain their impulses, however.*” Recalling 
some of the king’s benefactions towards them, and describing in detail the magnitude of 
the Romans’ power—it would not be productive, he said, to undertake a war with 


from there to 
Gamala 


Philip comes to 
Gamala and 
maintains 
peace 


these*** 


316 This is the same tactic as Varus had used at § 50: 
both inventing a lie and then seeming to deny it as a 
pretext for unjust behavior. 

317 According to War 2.482 by contrast, the 70 
noblemen from Batanea came of their own accord, to 
request a royal force in order to suppress any insur- 
gency in their region. 

318 According to War 2.483, Varus sent out a squad 
of armed soldiers by night to massacre the delegation. 

39 According to War 2.483, rather than proceeding 
to Batanea, Varus continues to mistreat his countrymen 
where he is, until Agrippa intervenes. 

30 In War 2.481-83, the parallel story has no con- 
nection whatsoever to Gamala, which remains anti-Ro- 
man and anti-Agrippan (War 4.2-4) under Josephus’ 
control as general. 

321 See the note to this phrase at § 52. The logic of 
Josephus’ account falters a little here, for he now as- 
sumes that the characters in the story are aware of his 
own narrative connections—that it was the Syrians of 
Caesarea who had incited Varus to kill the Judeans 
there (§ 50). It is perhaps his realization of this flaw that 
leads him to the following explanatory sentence, to pro- 
vide an immediate motive for attacking the Caesareans. 
But that sentence does not fit particularly well with 
what follows. See n. 324. 

22 See the previous note. This sentence appears as 
an afterthought on Josephus’ part, to give the Bataneans 


—, he finally convinced them. 61 Now when the king discovered that in a single 


some urgent reason for complaint against the Caesarean 
gentiles. It is not clear, however, how a burning desire 
of the pro-Roman Bataneans to attack the Caesareans 
out of Joyalty to the presumably slain king should have 
been assuaged by the following appeal (§ 60), which 
recalls the king’s benefactions and the insuperable 
power of the Romans. This appeal seems to urge loy- 
alty to the king and to Rome in the face of some desire 
to defect. See n. 324. 

*°3 Thus Philip is an ideal general, exhibiting self- 
control and clemency in spite of the mob’s impulses, 
much like Josephus himself (§§ 169, 307, 329, 375, 
385, 388) and Titus (§ 417). 

#4 See the note to “men” at § 59. At this point in 
the narrative it is hard to see how Philip’s effort to dis- 
suade the mob from opposing the king and the Romans 
fits with the preceding section (§ 59), in which they 
wish to attack Varus and the Syrians out of Joyalty to 
the king—in the belief that they have killed him. One 
might conceivably understand it in a convoluted way, 
viz.: The loyal Bataneans who have fled to Gamala hear 
that the king has been killed and so wish to wreak ven- 
geance on the Syrians of Caesarea. Philip persuades 
them that this would be seen, irrespective of its motive, 
as an attack on Rome and that it would also be a blot 
on the memory of the king, who had been good to them. 
But this reading would not fully explain Philip’s tone, 
which seems to oppose some movement toward rebel- 
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summary: 
Philip at 
Gamala 


Josephus and 
colleagues 


day Varus was* about to dispose of the Judeans living in Caesarea,**> who were* many 


tens of thousands including their wives and children, he summoned* him, having sent 
Aequus Modius**® as his successor, as we have explained elsewhere.*?’ 


So Philip kept the fortress Gamala and the surrounding countryside standing firm in loy- 
alty to the Romans.*”* 


(12) 62 After I had arrived in Galilee and learned these things*”’ from those who reported 
331 


, : them,**° I wrote* to the congress 
receive confir- 


mation of their 


lion (why did loyal Bataneans need convincing of 
Rome’s power of the king’s benefactions?). More prob- 
ably, Josephus has failed here to separate out the two 
quite different constituencies that he will identify at §§ 
183 and 185 below: the native Gamalites (= the “mob” 
in § 59?), who indeed are bent on revolt (cf. War 4.2- 
4), and the Batanean refugees from Varus, who are 
loyal to Agrippa II and therefore eager to avenge him 
on Varus. Josephus cannot be very concerned that his 
audience follow the details here. 

325 See the note to § 51: War 2.457 asserts that the 
Caesareans killed 20,000 Judeans in one hour at the 
outset of the revolt, emptying the city of Judeans. 

#6 Nothing is known of this man outside of the Life, 
though he appears here as an old and close friend of 
Philip’s (§ 180). In §§ 180-81 he will be called “Modius 
Aequus” and simply Modius, indicating that Modius is 
the nomen and Aequus the cognomen. In support of this 
conclusion, /LS 246 evinces Aequus as a cognomen, 
and the nomen Modius occurs 15 times in that corpus 
(index s.v.). Kajanto (1964:255) identifies six men and 
four women with the cognomen Aequus or Aequa. Yet 
here and at § 114 the order is reversed. If we ask why 
Josephus should reverse the names at this first occur- 
rence, the reason may lie in their literal meaning: “fair 
[aequus] measure [modius],” which suits the char- 
acter’s role as a trustworthy “white knight,” finally 
bringing justice to repair the damage done by Varus (lit- 
erally: “twisted, knock-kneed, warped, bent”). On the 
use of names to score rhetorical points, see Cicero, Att. 
2.1 (where Cicero’s nemesis P. Clodius Pulcher is 
called Pulchelli, “that little beauty”) and Corbeill 
1996:57-98. 

327 Although War 2.483 mentioned Agrippa’s de- 
posing Varus, it made no mention of his successor. By 
withholding for quite some time (cf. § 179-80) the story 
of Agrippa’s discovery that Philip is still alive and 
loyal, and by having Agrippa even appoint a successor, 
Josephus builds suspense in the narrative. 

8 ‘With this phrase, Josephus closes the scene at 
Gamala by recalling the topic sentence of § 46. This 
alleged pro-Romanism of Gamala in the period follow- 
ing the defeat of Cestius does not, however, match 


structed* me to do. They appealed to*” 


of the Jerusalemites and I asked* what they in- 
me to remain there, retaining my fellow envoys** 


War’s claim (4.3-4) that the town had been consistently 
resistant to Roman rule under Josephus’ command as 
general of the revolt. 

°° Thus Josephus has now completed the initial in- 
vestigative phase recommended by Plutarch (Mor. 
798B-F), wherein the new public official seeks first to 
understand the character of the citizens who are to be 
governed. He must determine their character so that he 
can aim to satisfy their expectations in order to win over 
their trust. Just as Plutarch lists several different states 
with different characters as examples, Josephus has in- 
troduced a number of cities and individuals with quite 
different traits. Now he is in a position to win their fa- 
vor and gently lead them towards his goals. 

30 Thus Josephus has not so much been travelling 
around Galilee as gathering intelligence (at Sepphoris: 
§ 64) from various places through informants. 

331 Greek To ouvedpiov. Although this is the Greek 
term from which the Hebrew 7177710 (Sanhedrin) is 
borrowed, Josephus does not normally use the Greek 
word in a technical way, of a standing parliament, coun- 
cil, or supreme court (see Goodman 1987:113-16; 
McLaren 1991:188-222; Sanders 1992:472-90). Usually 
the word is anarthrous, signifying an ad hoc meeting, of 
a king’s or ruler’s “friends” (see the note to “friends” at 
§ 72). In a couple of other cases, Josephus includes the 
article, as if referring to a known deliberative body (Ant. 
14.167-80; 15.173). But normally, such a standing body 
is the senate () yepoucia) or council (qj BouAn: cf. S. 
Mason 1995:142-77). In the Life, the latter of these 
terms is reserved for the city council of the modts 
Tiberias, except at § 204 where the reference is to 
Jerusalem. Here in the Life, in any case, To ouvédpiov 
(with article) plainly indicates the group of leaders in 
Jerusalem to whom Josephus is responsible, elsewhere 
called “the principal men” (ot TpcdTol) at § 28, “the 
general assembly” (see the note at § 65), the “chief 
priests and principal men of the Pharisees” (§ 21), and 
once the “council” (§ 204). The relationship between 
this war-time assembly and the ordinary standing coun- 
cil remains unclear. 

32 One of Josephus’ favorite verbs in the Life is 
TapakaAéc, which is difficult to translate consistently 
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if the latter so desired, and to make provision*** for the Galilee. 63 But having realized 
given to them, which they collected as their due 
my fellow envoys determined to return home. When IJ had 


considerable wealth from the tithes*** 


because they were priests,**° 


mission from 
Jerusalem 


appealed to them, however, to remain until we should establish matters,**’ they are per- 


suaded. 


64 So with them I took up from the city of the Sepphorites 
away from Tiberias. From there I sent to the 


village called Bethmaus,**’ four stadia*”’ 


because of its many applications: invite, exhort (with a 
degree of moral force), require. “Invite” is suggested 
here by “if they so desired,” and by the fact that the del- 
egates only stayed for a time because they were per- 
suaded. In any case, the fact that Josephus was called 
upon to stay no matter what the others did (also that he 
wrote the letter) indicates that he understands himself as 
the leader of this group, even in the minds of the 
Jerusalemite leaders. 

333. That is, the priests loazar and Iudas mentioned at 
§ 29, who have dropped from the story in the meantime. 
It will soon turn out (§§ 63, 73) that they, like the ste- 
reotypical Roman official sent to govern a province 
(Ant. 18.172), are chiefly concerned with amassing per- 
sonal fortunes. Of course these motives for entering 
public life are denounced by Plutarch (Mor. 798E). 

334 Only twice (§§ 15, 425) in the Life does Jose- 
phus predicate mpdovoia (“providence, provision, fore- 
thought, watchful care”) of the deity, in keeping with 
the major theme of the Antiquities identified by Attridge 
(see the note to “provision of God” at § 15). Otherwise, 
and beginning with this passage, he normally uses the 
word of his own virtue in “making provision” (totée 
tpovoiav) for those under his care in the Galilee (Life 
62, 68, 74, 77, 121, 160, 184, 369, 389). The Latin 
providentia has the same possibilities for divine and 
human application. Josephus anticipates this theme of 
his public life when he speaks of providing for his col- 
leagues imprisoned at Rome (§ 16). Compare Plutarch’s 
concern (Mor. 824C; cf. 817D) that the chief occupa- 
tion of the statesman is to make provision, or exercise 
forethought (tpovoeiv), for the prevention of distur- 
bance, factionalism (otaots), or revolution. 

335 The Bible mandates that the tribe of Levi (in- 
cluding the hereditary priesthood), since it was not per- 
mitted to own land, derive its sustenance from a tenth 
share (here Sexatn) of the nation’s produce (Num 
18:21-6). The priests receive a tenth of the Levites’ 
tenth (Num 18:26). But Deuteronomy conceives of the 
tithe as an offering to be consumed in Jerusalem (Deut 
12:17-18) in two of every three years, reserving the 
third year’s offering for the support of the landless 
(Levites, foreigners, widows, and orphans) in one’s 
home town (Deut 14:28-9; 26:12). To reconcile these 
disparate requirements, later tradition distinguished a 


338 


and came* to a certain Josephus an- 


nounces plan to 


first tithe (for the Levites and priests anywhere) from an 
additional second (eaten in Jerusalem) and third (for the 
landless, every third year). See the Mishnaic order 
Zera-im (“seeds”) with its various tractates on aspects 
of tithing. All of the staple foods (grain, wine, and oil) 
were subject to these taxes, as were seeds and animals 
of both herd and flock (Deut 14:22-7). The tithe in 
question here, then, would be the “first tithe.” Josephus 
describes the tithes at Ant. 4.68, 205, 240-43 and reports 
terrible abuses of the system at Ant. 20.205-7. 

The concept of tithing would not have been strange 
to Josephus’ Roman audience. The Roman tithe (de- 
cuma) was assessed on the E provinces until the late 
republic, and persisted in Sicily at least after that (CAH 
10.313, 437, 602). 

336 Contrast Josephus’ own behavior as he reports it 
in § 80: so far did he remain from any unseemliness that 
he did not even accept the tithes due him as a priest. 

37 Jn fact, their lingering only means (so Josephus) 
that they will have further opportunities for financial en- 
richment (§ 73). 

338 Tt seems, then, that Josephus has simply come to 
Sepphoris and there received intelligence reports con- 
cerning the rest of Galilee. See note to “Galilee” at § 30. 
Only now will he begin to make the round of the cities 
trying gently to establish his leadership and policies. 

339 Modern Naser e-Din, a small village NW of 
Tiberias. See Appendix A. 

340 Roughly 0.5 miles, 0.8 km. The Greek otadiov, 
originally the length of a single plough furrow, signified 
both the athletic stadium facility (§§ 92, 331) and a 
measure of distance on which it was based, as here. As 
a measure, the otadiov was 600 feet, though the cru- 
cial definition of a “foot” (tous or pes, based on the 
human foot) varied from place to place: from the Attic 
and Roman feet (11.64 and 11.65 in.) to their Olympic 
(12.6 in.) and Aeginetan (13.1 in.) counterparts. Be- 
cause of this basic difference, stadia differed regionally 
by as much as 75 English ft. To complicate matters fur- 
ther, in Judea and the Near East, such Greco-Roman 
measures were often adjusted to suit older Mesopo- 
tamian standards; so a otaSiov might be as short as 180 
m. See Powell 1992. Finally, Josephus’ stadia are al- 
most always given as multiples of 10 (§§ 115, 118, 157, 
214, 234, 265, 281, 349, 395), for sites in the Galilean 
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destroy 
Herodian pal- 
ace in Tiberias 


Tiberian council*' and appealed to the principal men 
When they arrived—and Iustus had come along with them***—I started saying“ that I 


3 of the populace to join me. 65 


ad been sent to them along with these men*** by the general assembly*’ of the 


heartland, suggesting that he does not mean to be exact. 
Distances around Lake Gennesar, perhaps more famil- 
iar and easier to measure, are given more precisely (here 
and §§ 322, 398, 399). 

Gauging Josephus’ stadion is not easy, then, because 
of his round numbers and because of the hilly terrain 
throughout much of Galilee: our aerial measures may 
not correspond well to the ground actually traveled, 
over routes that we cannot recover precisely. One of the 
surest controls is the distance between Tiberias and 
Tarichea on the W side of Lake Gennesar. Both ancient 
sites are known through archaeology, and Josephus 
must have known the route very well, since he traveled 
it often. Moreover, the ground is level. We measure this 
distance as about 6 km and Josephus gives it as 30 sta- 
dia (§ 157). Thus, his otaSiov is about 200 meters or 
0.2 km. Dividing his distances by 8 produces a rough 
equivalent in miles. This system works remarkably well 
for some distances in central Lower Galilee. Thus, he 
gives 60 stadia from Chabul to Ptolemais (§ 214), 
whereas we measure 13-14 km (depending upon where 
he draws the limit of the latter). He gives 40 stadia from 
Iotapata to Gabara (§ 234), a distance that measures 7 
km aerially. And he has 20 stadia between Sogane and 
Gabara (§ 265), a distance of 4.5 km aerially. His fig- 
ure for Tiberias — Scythopolis (120 stadia; § 349) is far 
too short, however, as is his 30 stadia for Tiberias— 
Hippos (§ 349), which is about 8 km (40 stadia) even 
from shore to shore. It is understandable that these num- 
bers would be mistaken, however, since Josephus was 
not in a position to make the trips to these Greek cities 
during the revolt. 

41 Greek BouAn. As Avi-Yonah (1950:160-9) and 
Schiirer-Vermes (2.179-80) show (cf. A. H. M. Jones 
1971:275-76), Tiberias had a fairly typical Hellenistic 
constitution with a council (Life 169, 284, 300, 313, 
381), a council president or apxoov (§§ 134, 271, 278, 
294, 300), a board of 10 (§§ 33, 69, 168, 296), and 
various magistracies (Ant. 18.149). According to War 
2.641, this council numbered 600—larger than the 
Athenian council of 400 (under Solon) or 500 (under 
Cleisthenes), so perhaps an overestimation by Josephus. 

2 Greek ot tpctor Tov Srpou. It is unclear 
whether these principal men overlap with the council 
members (epexegetically) or whether they are a separate 
group. The more natural reading here probably suggests 
a distinction, which is supported by § 169: Josephus 
makes prisoners first of “the entire council” of the 
Tiberians and then of at least as many “principal men 
of the people.” If the council numbered 600 (so War 


2.641), then there were at least 600 principal men be- 
sides. Indeed, the War parallel (2.641) numbers 2,000 
arrested citizens in addition to the council. On the other 
hand, in §§ 64, 66, and 69, although Josephus contin- 
ues to make a slight distinction between the council (or 
Capella’s group, or Capella) and the principal men, it 
becomes increasingly harder to see the difference, for 
Capella leads both. Moreover, at the end of this section 
(§ 69) Josephus refers to “the 10 principal men of the 
council” (ot ths BouAns mpadtor Séka) led by Capella, 
and at § 296 to “the ten principal men of the Tiberians” 
led by Capella, which must be the same group. On bal- 
ance, it seems safest to identify the 10-man board, led 
by Capella, as an executive subcommittee of the coun- 
cil, which came to see Josephus along with a few other 
“principal men” including Iustus. On the board of 10, 
see further the note to “principal men” at § 69. 

*8 Justus’ relationship to “the principal men” is left 
slightly ambiguous here, though the language suggests 
that he is an ad hoc addition rather than a member of 
the 10-man board. Clearly, he was a man of high stand- 
ing in the Tiberian community (§ 40) and thus would 
belong among the principal men in the larger sense (see 
previous note). In §§ 169 and 175, where Josephus dis- 
tinguishes the Tiberian council from “the principal men 
of the people,” rather than making the latter a subset of 
the former as here (cf. §§ 69, 296), Iustus and his father 
appear among the latter group (§ 175: “the mob”) and 
not even among the councilors. 

#44 See the note to “said” at § 22. 

+45 That is, Josephus’ colleagues Ioazar and Iudas (§ 
29). 

346 This is the first occurrence in the Life of T6 Kol- 
vov, a term that Josephus will use often to describe 
Jerusalem’s governing body during the revolt: §§ 72, 
190, 254, 267, 309, 341, 393. He has rarely used the 
word in this sense elsewhere (Ant. 6.17). From its most 
literal meaning (“the common or shared [something]”) 
we might infer that Josephus wishes to stress “coalition 
government,” “junta” (in the archaic Spanish sense), 
“federation,” or the like. Herodotus (3.80, 84, 156: ta 
kotva) and Thucydides (1.90.5, 91.7; 2.12.2; 4.58.1), 
however, sometimes use this term for the governing 
assembly, which seems to be Josephus’ main sense 
here. For all of these writers, the term easily shades into 
“the general public” or “the commonwealth” (e.g., Ant. 
17.285; 18.300), which in Josephus’ case adds legiti- 
macy to his appointment. He appears to use the term 
interchangeably with To ouvedpiov (here: “the con- 
gress”) at §§ 62. It may be that he reserves TO Kolvov 
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Jerusalemites, to persuade them that the house*” of Herod the tetrarch,*** which had been 
constructed containing animal forms (the laws forbid such construction),* should be de- 
molished.**’ I appealed to them as to whether we might deal with this matter quickly. 


66 Although for a long time the group around Capella 
did not wish to yield,**? under pressure from us they fell into line*.*** 


cipal men*” 


for the war-time situation because the revolt repre- 
sented, to some degree, the repudiation of traditional 
aristocratic government, which had lost its credibility 
and effectiveness (War 2.417, 426-29, 455-56). The 
governing body now, as Josephus everywhere says, 
comprised both the chief priests and other leaders (War 
2.240, 243, 301, 316, 318, 331, 336, 410, 422, 428, 
648; Life 194: “many of the chief priests and prominent 
members of the mob’). Leaders of the Pharisees are 
singled out for mention (War 2.411; Life 21). Cf. Price 
1992:63-7. 

47 Tt appears that Josephus refers only to the per- 
sonal residence (Greek oikos) of the tetrarch or king, 
rather than the larger palace complex: he becomes infu- 
riated when Iesous’ men burn down “the entire palace” 
(§ 66) on the ground that many of the buildings (cikot) 
have golden roofs. 

348 See the notes to “Tiberias” at § 31 and to 
“Tetrarch” at § 37. The palace built by Antipas would 
have become Agrippa II’s residence when he was in 
Tiberias, and so the most easily accessible symbol of 
Roman and royal power for the Tiberians to attack. It 
would also have been a relatively safe target, with 
Agrippa away in Berytus or elsewhere and in the ab- 
sence of a Roman force. If Josephus wished to choose a 
target that would bring him considerable respect from 
the rebellious masses but without much in the way of 
consequences (if he managed the demolition and quietly 
preserved the expensive contents for the king; cf. § 68), 
this would probably be it. 

+ This explanation again reflects Josephus’ aware- 
ness of his gentile audience. The law in question is the 
second commandment of the decalogue (Exod. 20:4-6; 
cf. Ant. 3.91). Judeans were renowned throughout the 
ancient world for their reverence of an imageless God 
(Tacitus, Ann. 5.5; Juvenal, Sat. 14.96), which inter- 
sected neatly with the Greco-Roman philosophers’ cri- 
tique of anthropomorphism (Xenophanes, frags. 10, 19- 
20; Theophrastus ap. Porphyry, Abst. 2.26; Megas- 
thenes ap. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 1.15.72; 
Diodorus Siculus, 40.3.4; Strabo, Geogr. 16.2.35; Apion 
1.179; Diogenes Laertius 1.6; Momigliano 1971:85-94; 
Méléze-Modrzejewski 1990; Feldman 1993:201-4). Al- 
though Antipas’ known coins do not bear animal or 
human images, but only a reed or wreath (Meshorer 
1982:2.35-41) out of deference to the Judean sector of 
the populace, it was to be expected that his palace 
would contain such images. Even his father’s temple 


35! and their [the Tiberians’] prin- 


construction in Jerusalem, though otherwise restrained 
in this respect, bore the golden sculpture of an eagle 
over its main gate, and this had caused serious opposi- 
tion generations before Josephus’ time (War 1.649-55; 
Ant. 17.151). 

350 Since Josephus has nowhere mentioned to the 
audience such a charge from Jerusalem; since he intro- 
duces this mission with the same verb (Aéyco) that he 
often uses for deceits (see note to “saying” and to “said” 
at §22); since he appears to propose the destruction of 
the palace in conjunction with the presence of Iustus, 
who has been successful in whipping the mob into an 
anti-Agrippan and anti-Roman fervor (§§ 37-9; contrast 
Laqueur 1920:47; Cohen 1979:137); since we should 
otherwise expect Josephus to side secretly with Julius 
Capella’s group (cf. § 34, 67, 69); and since, after pro- 
posing speedy action on this front, he immediately 
leaves town (§67), we should perhaps infer that this is 
but the first of Josephus’ many clever deceits, intended 
to ingratiate himself with popular sentiment in order to 
win the people’s trust. He only appears to be opposing 
the group (Capella’s) with which he is actually in the 
closest sympathy. 

351 Mss. RAMW read “Capellus,” consistently with 
§ 32. But see the note at § 32: Capella is the more likely 
form of the Latin name. Presumably this is the same 
Tulius Capella, since Josephus mentions him without 
further introduction. Capella’s connection with the prin- 
cipal men (here a 10-man sub-group of the council—§ 
69) is left ambiguous. He is always mentioned in addi- 
tion to the board (§§ 67, 69, 269): either he was sepa- 
rate from it or he was its most conspicuous member. 
Certainly, he seems to control the board (§§ 66, 69). 
This fits with Josephus’ description of the eminence of 
Capella and his associates at § 32. Note, however, that 
Iesous son of Sapphias (see the note in this section) is 
the president (apxev) of the Tiberian council as a 
whole. 

352 See the note to “principal men” at § 64. 

353 According to §§ 33-4, Capella’s group had de- 
clared firmly for loyalty to Rome and King Agrippa. 

54 In view of Josephus’ immediate departure after 
reaching this agreement and outrage at Iesous’ pre- 
emptive action (§ 66-7), it appears either that the agree- 
ment with Capella was merely for show (and that noth- 
ing was in fact to be done) or—more probably—that 
Josephus had persuaded Capella that his group, as the 
authorized local leaders, should manage the demolition 
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lesous son of 355 


Sapphias’ 
group pre-empt 
Josephus, burn- 
ing the palace 
and stealing its 
treasures 


But Iesous the son of Sapphias, 
tion of sailors and ingrates,*>’ 
fire to the entire palace,*° 


for he observed that the roofs*? 


our conversation with Capella*® 


pre-empted* us. 
intending to realize considerable wealth**' from this action, 
of some buildings*® had been made of gold.** 67 Hav- 
ing acted contrary to our intention,*® they seized a great deal of plunder. For we, after 
and the principal men 


whom we first identified*** at the head of a rebel fac- 


8 Taking along some Galileans,**’ he set 


367 of the Tiberians, had withdrawn 


from Bethmaus into upper Galilee.*°° Further, Iesous’ group disposed* of all the resident 


Greeks*® and everyone else who had been their adversaries before the war. 


as a public spectacle to placate the masses, with the 
secret understanding that the plunder would in any case 
be kept for the king (§ 68). 

55 This man has not yet been mentioned in the Life. 
War 2.599 identifies him as the council president 
(&pxev) of Tiberias who opposed Josephus. In War 
3.450-52, Iesous son of Saphat (or Toupha!), apparently 
the same man, leads the resistance against Vespasian 
and Titus in the otherwise placid Tiberias. He is called 
there “the ringleader of the bandit gang” (2.450). Iesous 
is forced to flee to Tarichea when the city surrenders to 
Vespasian (3.457), then disappears into the countryside 
when Tarichea is taken by Titus (3.497-98). Outside of 
the present passage, Iesous appears also in the Life in 
the rather distinguished role of council president 
(apxeov): §§ 134, 278, 294, 300. 

356 The verb is dnl, common in the Life and neces- 
sarily translated in different ways (see Index to Greek 
Words). For the phrase, ov épapev + infinitive, see War 
4.208 (with respect to loannes of Gischala); Ant. 5.235; 
20.199; Life 122. 

357 Josephus has not in fact mentioned this faction in 
the Life. Conceivably it is connected with the briefly 
mentioned party of “the insignificant” in § 35, said there 
to be headed by Iustus’ father Pistus, or more distantly 
with the conveniently vague Tiberian “bandit gang” of 
War 3.450-52 (headed by Iesous). There is a general 
problem with Josephus’ repeated reference to non-exis- 
tent antecedents in his descriptions of Tiberian affairs; 
cf. §§ 86, 89, 168. In any case, Josephus here misleads 
his audience about Iesous’ status: see the note to 
“Sapphias” in this section. Given that Josephus implau- 
sibly places Iustus at the head of the militant faction (§§ 
36-42, 391), it is possible that he has edited out Iesous 
from that first description of the Tiberian factions in 
order to slander Iustus by substituting a description of 
him there. 

Luther (1910:39) dismisses Josephus’ description of 
Iesous’ following as mere slander, whereas Rajak 
(1973:347) takes it as evidence that Iesous held his of- 
fice of apxeov by democratic vote: this would then be 
Josephus’ condescending characterization of Iesous’ 
actual constituency. 

358 Even though he was council president (see note to 
“Sapphias” in this section), Iesous was evidently not part 
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of the 10-man board with whom Josephus conferred 
about demolishing the palace. For although Josephus en- 
trusted the spoils of the palace to that board, under 
Capella (§ 69), later in the Life Iesous does not know 
what has become of them. He is invited by Josephus to 
question Capella and the 10-man board (§§ 295-96). 
Iesous’ action thus appears entirely independent. This 
incidentally confirms Josephus’ identification of the pal- 
ace as the ideal target for the leader who would win 
popular support (see note to “demolished” at § 65): 
Iesous beat him to it, but with much greater vigor. 

°° Thus Iesous fulfills Iustus’ plan to enlist the ru- 
ral Galileans in their anti-royal campaign (cf. § 39). 

369 See the note to “house” in § 65. 

36! Josephus uses very similar phrasing of his 
priestly colleagues at § 63. 

3@ Or: ceilings. 

36 See the note to “house” in § 65. 

364 Thus, whereas Josephus had at least represented 
the Jerusalem assembly’s motive as piety, Iesous (as 
Josephus’ opponents typically) is driven by greed. 

365 Greek yvcoun. See the note to “opinions” at § 22. 

366 Mss. RAMW read “Capellus,” consistently with 
§ 32. See the note there. 

367 See the note to “principal men” at § 64. 

368 That is: the uplands of Galilee, which happen 
also to be the N region. See the introduction to Appen- 
dix A. See the note to “line” at § 66: it appears that 
Josephus had left the demolition of Herod’s personal 
residence to Capella and the 10-man board. 

Describing the foundation of Tiberias, Ant. 18.37 
mentions only a “promiscuous rabble” comprised of 
Galileans, slaves, and forced immigrants from other ter- 
ritory subject to Antipas. That other territory would be 
chiefly Perea (Ant. 17.318; 18.240). “Greeks” may have 
come to the city from there at its founding, and no 
doubt a number of others came for business-related rea- 
sons when Tiberias became the tetrarch’s capital. 

379 By noting that these victims had been opponents 
before the war, Josephus removes any conceivable jus- 
tification for Iesous’ action; rather than fighting nobly, 
he was taking the opportunity to redress old grievances. 
Iesous thus exceeds the bounds of even basic justice, 
behaving just as the Greek majorities had done in other 
cities (§§ 24-7). 
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(13) 68 When I found out about?”! these events, I became utterly furious.*” I went 
down??? to Tiberias to provide care for the royal furnishings—to secure as much as pos- 
sible from the plunderers. There were Corinthian candelabra, tables belonging to the roy- 
als, and a large stash of uncoined silver.*“ All of it, whatever I took, I determined to keep 


Josephus re- 
covers the 
plunder, gives 
it to Capella’s 


group 


for the king.?”> 69 So I sent for the ten principal men 
and handed over the furnishings, charging**’ them to give 


378 379 


Capella?” son of Antyllus, 


them to no one else but me.**! 


70 From there I proceeded to Gischala with my fellow envoys, to see Ioannes, because I 
wanted to know what he was* now thinking.** I found him suddenly bent on revolution- 
and harboring a powerful desire for rule.*** 71 For he requested that I 


ary activities*® 


371 Greek tuv@avoyat, elsewhere “discover.” 


3? A favorite expression of Josephus’ (tapoEuves 
opodpa), but only in the final books of the Antiquities 
and the Life (Ant. 19.301; 20.3; Life 97, 262, 309). For 
the verb alone, see the note to “furious” at § 45. 

33 That is, down from the heights of Upper Galilee, 
which reach 1000 m. above sea level, to Tiberias, which 
is about 200 m. below sea level. 

3 The term is probably used loosely of unformed 
silver. Antipas had established a mint at Tiberias, pro- 
ducing four denominations of coin, but all of the extant 
examples are in a poor alloy (Meshorer 1982:2.37-8). 

375 This is part of Josephus’ real (literary) agenda of 
loyalty to the Romans and Agrippa II, as distinct from 
the image he must create, for popular consumption, of 
the rebel general (§§ 22-3). Thus he gives the goods to 
Capella’s group, which had declared loyalty to the king 
(§§ 33-4). 

376 The Sexatrpcotot. See the note to “principal 
men” at § 64. Although Josephus does not clarify the 
matter here, it seems that this 10-man subcomittee of 
the Tiberian council, led by Capella, is essentially the 
group that went to see Josephus in § 64—with a few 
others. Note also the 10 principal men of the populace 
at § 269, and Josephus’ call for the 10 “foremost men 
of the mob” at § 168, with notes there. In any case, it 
seems (Schiirer-Vermes 2.180 n. 518; cf. OCD 3: 
“decaproti’) that the 10 principal men of Tiberias were 
among the first manifestations of the Sexattpcoto! who 
would become prominent in Greek cities of the second 
and third centuries, whose chief responsibility was the 
collection of imperial taxes—guaranteed against their 
own property (OCD 3: “decaproti’). Cf. the decemprimi 
of a Latin municipium. 

377 On the relationship of Capella to the 10-man 
board, see the note to “Capella” at § 66. 

378 Mss. AMW have Capellus; ms. R has Capyllus 
(apparently indicating the copyist’s view that this is not 
the Capellus/Capella mentioned in §§ 32, 66-7). 

3 This relatively rare Greek name, known from a 
second century CE Pneumatist physician among others, 
is unattested among the Judeans of Rome, Italy, and 


376 of the [Tiberian] council and?” 


Toannes at 
Gischala turns 
rebel, raises 
money through 


Egypt. Solin (1982:2.1078-79) cites three examples of 
the masculine name (Ant[h]yllus) and one of the femi- 
nine (Ant[h]ylla) of the first and second centuries CE, 
under “plant names.” Kajanto (1965:38, 128) finds in 
Antullus the diminutive of the archaic Latin praenomen 
Anto (CYL 1.2.2555; cf. Lucullus and Tertullus from 
Lucius and Tertius). He counts 30 men and women with 
this cognomen (1965:175). The Latin derivation would 
fit with Iulius Capella’s very Latin name (§ 32). It 
seems to be the same Capella because in both cases he 
is a prominent member of Tiberian board of 10 princi- 
pal men. 

380 Greek TapayyéAAw. Although the word literally 
means only “to pass along information,” it is commonly 
employed by other authors of a superior’s instructions 
to his subordinates (Aeschylus, Pers. 469; Herodotus 
3.147.1; Xenophon, Anab. 1.8.3; Plato, Phaed. 116C). 
This is how Josephus uses the verb consistently in the 
Life: §§ 78, 108, 184, 229, 243, 245. 

8! The story is completed at § 296, where Josephus 
is accused of having taken the palace furnishings; he re- 
sponds, and proves, that Capella and the 10 men still 
possess them. 

382 Cf. §§ 43-5. In the Life, Ioannes has been intro- 
duced as an initial opponent of rebellious actions, who 
reacted to the sack of Gischala at the hands of neigh- 
boring towns by rebuilding and fortifying the town. In 
this story, Josephus now wishes to see what Ioannes has 
become as master of a newly fortified and offended 
town and, not surprisingly, he has become bent on revo- 
lution. In War 2.583-90, by contrast, Ioannes’ over- 
weening ambition was but the necessary function of his 
base character. 

383 Cf. Plutarch’s description of Peisistratus at Sol. 
29.3. 

384 Greek ths apxns emBupiav Exovta. Cf. Jose- 
phus’ moralizing assessment of Herod the Great at Ant. 
16.396: TepITTOV OvTa Trepl THY ETIBULLAY THS APXNS. 
Thus begins the contest between the warlord Ioannes 
and the legitimate aristocrat Josephus for the ”rule of 
the Galileans,” which will first be settled in Ioannes’ 
favor as the result of corruption (§ 190) but will ulti- 
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sale of imperial 
grain 


grant him authority to make off with the grain belonging to Caesar?® that was lying in 
the villages of upper Galilee—because, he said,**° he wanted to spend it on the repair of 
the walls of his native place.**’ 72 But since I had figured out®** his design and what he 
intended*® to do,*”° I did not give him my consent. For I had in mind*”' to reserve the 
grain either for the Romans*”’ or for my own use,*” by virtue of the fact that I myself 
had been entrusted with authority over activities there by the general assembly*™ of the 
Jerusalemites.*°> 73 When he was unable to persuade me about these matters, he turned 
to my fellow envoys. In fact, they were careless about the consequences and quite pre- 
pared to take [gifts].°°° So he corrupted* them with goods**’ to vote that all the grain 


lying within his purview*” 
I kept quiet.“ 


mately be won by Josephus (§ 310) on account of his 
towering virtue and prestige. 

Of all Josephus’ opponents in the Life, loannes most 
closely matches the type of the local, popular anti-Ro- 
man strongman Dumnorix in Caesar’s Gallic War (Bell. 
gall. 1.18). 

385 Ever since Augustus, the Roman emperors had 
assumed responsibility for the grain supply (cura 
annonae). Cf. CAH 10.88; Garnsey and Saller 1987:83- 
103; Aldrete and Mattingly in Potter/Mattingly 1999. 
Although Rome’s needs were usually met by the estab- 
lished import from African and Egyptian granaries, the 
central power maintained storehouses elsewhere for 
military and local use and as an alternative supply. Such 
stores would typically contain a one- or two-year sup- 
ply. One sees the fundamental importance of securing a 
grain supply for an army on the march in Caesar’s Gal- 
lic War: Bell. gall. 1.16, 23, 26, 37, 40; 2.2. Cf. further 
Life 119, 188. 

386 See the note to “said” at § 22: Josephus often 
uses the verb to signal a contrast between alleged and 
real motives. Here likewise the contrast appears to be 
with Ioannes’ “scheme” and “intention” in the next sen- 
tence (§ 72). 

387 In War 2.590, which seems to be a reprise of 
2.275, no mention is made of the imperial grain supply. 
Josephus simply claims that Ioannes made a large profit 
from the wealthier citizens in his campaign to rebuild 
the walls. If we put these accounts together, we might 
conclude that Ioannes sold the imperial grain to the 
wealthy (at no cost to him) and used the massive profits 
for the walls, keeping a substantial surplus for himself. 

388 Greek katavoéc: the first of three —voéc verbs 
in this Greek sentence. 

389 Greek Siavoec: the second of three —voéw verbs 
in this Greek sentence. 

39 Josephus does not explain exactly what Ioannes’ 
ulterior motive was. If Ioannes merely wished to sell the 
grain and use the profits for Gischala’s walls, that 
would not be a scheme such as Josephus implies. Given 
that Ioannes has already been said to have rebuilt 
Gischala and fortified its walls (§ 45), one might con- 


should be handed over to him. Alone and defeated by two, 
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clude that the entire alleged project was a mere cover: 
Ioannes, unaware of Josephus’ intelligence report that 
Gischala had been fortified already, proposed this as a 
pretext for taking the grain money. But the War parallel 
(2.590) has Ioannes profiting from the wealthy citizens 
while rebuilding the walls (see previous note). 

391 Greek evvoéc: the last of the three —voéc verbs 
in this Greek sentence. 

2 See the note to “the king” at § 68. 

#3 See § 119, where Josephus will take grain from 
royal territory (Besara), and § 188, where Josephus 
stockpiles grain for his own campaigns. 

34 See the note to this phrase at § 65. 

#5 Josephus thus consistently presents himself as 
the authorized commander of the Galilee, along with his 
aristocratic but inferior colleagues. Ioannes’ scheme is 
gradually to achieve some independent power, first by 
amassing sufficient funds through scheming, though 
even he recognizes the need to get Josephus’ permis- 
sion. Such conditions would be familiar to Josephus’ 
Roman readers: even a new princeps faced challenges 
from other generals and aristocratic conspirators, some 
of whom (e.g., Vespasian) had used control of the vital 
grain supply to gain power (cf. Levick 1999: 47). 

3% See § 63 and notes. Josephus’ colleagues are 
presented as having taken the assignment only for their 
personal enrichment. 

397 Greek 8eipet xpraoiv. The much more com- 
mon phrase in Josephus and other authors has a prefix 
on the verb: Si1a8eipe xpnuaotv. See the note to this 
phrase at § 196 below, where Ioannes’ agent Simon son 
of Gamaliel again resorts to bribing influential priests. 

8 Or, more formally, “prefecture” (eTmapxia)—if 
Josephus’ language reflects the viewpoint of Ioannes 
himself, who views Gischala and environs as his own 
territory in spite of Josephus. 

39 The mss: “alone and defeated, I yielded (Utro- 
dus) and kept quiet.” I follow here the editio princeps 
and Thackeray (utro vo). 

400 In the War, Josephus had first said that he di- 
rected Ioannes to rebuild Gischala’s walls at Ioannes’ 
expense (2.575), then that Ioannes had induced him to 
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74 Ioannes complemented this with a second bit of mischief.*”! For he claimed that the 
who had been confined*” at the order of the king— 
by Modius,*“ who was administering the [royal] power*° —since they had no pure olive 


Judeans living in Philip’s Caesarea,*” 


Ioannes raises 
money through 
his olive oil 
monopoly, 


oil*® that they could use,*” had sent to him [Ioannes] requesting that he make provision*® —_s¢//ing to the 


allow the rebuilding, knowing that Josephus admired 
his energy (2.590). It is possible that Iustus’ book had 
challenged War’s earlier hostility toward Ioannes by 
pointing out that Josephus had fully cooperated with 
him and authorized this seizure and sale of imperial 
grain (so Luther 1910:76-8). Josephus would then be 
apologetically explaining that perceived consent. But it 
is hard to see how Josephus’ actions as an enemy gen- 
eral 30 years earlier, even if he had authorized the ex- 
propriation of the imperial grain stores, could damage 
him now in Rome. It is also entirely possible that 
Josephus simply wishes to highlight the struggles he 
faced as a leader dealing with an unscrupulous rival and 
colleagues vulnerable to bribery, to show how he even- 
tually overcame these liabilities. 

4°! This story was told in War 2.591-92 with, as we 
have come to expect, significant differences. There, 
Ioannes sets out to supply “all the Judeans throughout 
Syria” with oil, which he gets from all Galilee. Caesarea 
Philippi does not enter the story. For other differences, 
see the following notes. Luther (1910:78) proposes that 
this change was forced upon Josephus by Iustus’ narra- 
tive, which had challenged Josephus. The problem is 
that almost every event is retold differently in the Life, 
and in most cases it is difficult to see how the differ- 
ences have an apologetic value. 

402 That is: Panias (Banyas), a Hellenistic settlement 
from at least the third century BCE (Polybius16.18.2) 
near the source of the Jordan River, populated by 
Itureans it seems, and centered in a grotto to the god 
Pan. The city was rebuilt and renamed Caesarea in 
honor of Augustus by the tetrarch Philip in about 3 
BCE, as coins from the city reveal. Then Agrippa II 
renamed it Neronias, in honor of Nero, after 53 CE. By 
the middle of the first century CE, a minority Judean 
community had established itself in the city, perhaps 
from the time of Herod the Great, the Judean king. But 
archaeology has tended to confirm its essentially gen- 
tile character, with what seem to be temples to Pan and 
Zeus (see Appendix A). Although the city was popu- 
larly called “Philip’s Caesarea” to distinguish it from 
other places named Caesarea (Mark 8:27; War 3.443; 
Ant. 20.211), this does not seem to have been an offi- 
cial name, especially long after Philip’s death in 34 CE. 
The ancient name Panias reasserted itself from the 
fourth century CE. See Schiirer-Vermes 2.169-71. 

43 It is unclear why King Agrippa or his agent 
Modius should have confined the Judean community at 
Panias. Presumably, since this is offered as the reason 


why they could not purchase pure oil in the customary 
way, they were kept inside the city rather than confined 
in their homes. Goodman (1990:238) doubts Josephus’ 
claim, on the ground that, if Ioannes’ oil could get in, 
people could get out. But this is not necessarily so. 
Earlier in the narrative (§ 31), Josephus mentions two 
groups of confined people: those at Dora (confined by 
Cestius) and those at Sepphoris. He graciously permits 
those at Sepphoris to communicate with those at Dora 
(over whom he has no control). Those at Dora, at least, 
could not leave even though they could receive commu- 
nications. 

44 Holwerda’s emendation (uo MoSiou); the mss. 
read “liable to judgment” (uTodtkou), which would 
make the syntax and meaning hard to decipher. 

405 Josephus recalls § 61, where Aequus Modius 
replaced Varus as Agrippa II’s viceroy (the where- 
abouts of Philip son of Iacimus being still unknown to 
the king). In the phrase thv duvaoteiav SoKolovvTos, 
the noun refers to supreme power and the verb often 
stands independently with the meaning “to govern, be 
chief, be protector” (see the note to “governing” at § 
49). 

4°6 Olive oil was an extremely important commod- 
ity throughout the Mediterranean world. In addition to 
its use in food (it provided as much as 1/3 of the aver- 
age person’s caloric intake— Tyree and Stefanoudaki 
1996:171), it served for lighting fuel, hygienic and cos- 
metic products, and medicines. Romans customarily 
washed by anointing themselves with oil, rubbing it in, 
and then scraping it off (along with the grime) with an 
implement known as a strigil. Josephus cites it as a re- 
markable feature of Essene life that they kept a dry skin 
and did without such applied oil (War 2.123). Large 
rotary olive presses and accompanying squeezing cen- 
ters continue to be found even in smaller Galilean towns 
and other remote areas (Hestrin and Yeivin 1977; 
Goodman 1990:227). This episode assumes the 
audience’s understanding that olive oil was more or less 
indispensable (Garnsey 1999:12-14; Tyree and Stefa- 
noudaki 1996). 

The question of purity with respect to olive oil pre- 
sents a puzzle. That the purity of oil was an issue in the 
first century is clear already from Ant. 12.119-20, where 
Josephus refers to the privilege given by the Seleucids 
to Judeans living in the Greek cities (second century 
BCE) to be compensated if they chose not to use local 
oil in the gymnasium. Josephus claims there that the 
Antiochenes tried to rescind this privilege during the 
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Judeans of 
Caesarea 
Philippi 


by furnishing a solution for them, so that they would not violate the legal standards*” by 
having to use the Greek kind [of oil]. 75 Yet Ioannes was not saying these things in the 
service of piety,*'® but on account of the most blatant, disgusting greed.*!! Knowing that 
among those in Caesarea [Philippi] one would sell two pitchers*!? for one drachma, 
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whereas in Gischala it was eighty pitchers for four drachmas,*'* he sent for as much oil 
as was there! He had ostensibly received authority from me. 76 It was not willingly that 
I agreed, but through fear of the mob—so as not to be stoned to death by them if I re- 
fused.*!° So with my consent, Ioannes realized considerable wealth from this sordid busi- 


ness.*!6 


Judean revolt against Rome, but that the Roman gover- 
nor Mucianus required its continuation. Mishnah 
‘Abodah Zarah 2.6, published about 200 CE, lists olive 
oil among the things of gentiles forbidden to be used 
(though profit from gentile oil is not forbidden). That 
same passage claims, however, that Rabbi Judah and his 
circle in the early third century CE “permitted the oil.” 
The gemara in b. ‘Abodah Zarah 35b-36a attributes the 
relaxing of the prohibition (or the ratification of the re- 
laxation—Goodman 1990:232) to Judah’s grandson. 

So we are faced with explaining two peculiarities: 
that this ban on gentile oil was introduced after the 
Bible and that it was rescinded 500 years later. Both the 
talmudic passage just cited and its counterpart in the 
Jerusalem Talmud (y. ‘Abodah Zarah 2.8, 41d) discuss 
both sides of the issue: e.g., if Daniel instituted the ban 
(this based on a fanciful reading of Dan 1:8), how can 
it be that Judah’s court rescinded it? Hoenig (1970/71) 
proposes that the use of oil in pagan sacrifice was the 
problem. Steinfeld (1980) argues that it was the possi- 
bility of additives (wine and vinegar) to the gentiles’ oil 
that rendered it impure. Goodman (1990:239-43) con- 
siders these possibilities but argues persuasively that the 
ban was based more on religious instinct than biblical 
exegesis, accompanying a general recoil from gentile 
foods. In that case, he continues, the relaxation of the 
ban would have resulted from Judah the Patriarch’s rec- 
ognition that it had no legal support. 

4°7 Goodman (1990:231) prefers the reading of ms. 
R: “with which to anoint themselves” (xptcovtat rather 
than xprnoovtat), though he offers no reason for nar- 
rowing the application of the oil to bathing. The paral- 
lel at the end of this sentence (“use the Greek kind’) 
suggests “use” here also. 

408 The same phrase as in § 62; similar to that in § 
68. Whereas Josephus really was concerned to make 
provision (tpovoia) for his charges, he implies that 
Ioannes, when asked to do so, only used the opportu- 
nity for base gain. 

49 See the notes to “olive oil” earlier in this section 
and to “legal matters” at § 9. 

410 Cohen (1979:89, 146, 165, 218) notes that only 
the Life includes a religious polemic against Ioannes on 


this point. Perhaps it is not so much a religious polemic 
as a narrative device: in contrast to his own spontane- 
ous and genuine acts of piety, Josephus’ opponents will 
regularly abuse the claims of piety through contrivance 
in order to undermine him. See also §§ 275, 290. 

411 Toannes’ sharp business practice parallels that of 
the Aeduan warlord Dumnorix, who according to Cae- 
sar (Bell. gall. 1.18) monopolized the collection of lo- 
cal customs and taxes so that he would have a large 
fund for his rebellious activities. 

412 Josephus’ Greek transliterates the Latin sexta- 
rius, a measure slightly less than a pint. But the term 
could also be used more loosely. 

“3 The drachma was a standard silver Greek de- 
nomination, roughly equal in value to the Roman 
denarius, and to one quarter of the Tyrian shekel. The 
drachma could be considered a generous daily wage for 
a laborer in Judea (cf. Matt 20:2). Domitian would raise 
the annual salary of legionary soldiers, who were rela- 
tively privileged, to 300 denarii per annum. 

414 Thus: the free-market rate (at which Ioannes 
bought) was 1 pitcher for .05 drachma, whereas his 
monopolistic selling rate was 1 pitcher for .5 drachma: 
a 900% profit. According to War 2.592, Ioannes could 
buy at the Galilean free-market rate of 1 amphora for 1 
drachma, whereas his cartel charged the Caesareans 4 
drachmas for a mere half an amphora, a 700% profit. 
Moreover, Ioannes demanded Tyrian silver coin, which 
was purer than other silver coinage of similar value and 
necessary for use in the temple (cf. Meshorer 1982: 
2.98). 

415 See the note to “quiet” at § 73: Josephus may be 
apologetically responding to Iustus’ charge that he au- 
thorized this extortion or he may simply be highlight- 
ing the struggles with the mob that a good leader always 
faced. Ioannes had persuaded the mob of his scheme on 
the basis of its apparent piety. For Josephus to challenge 
him would have appeared impious. On persuading the 
mob and its consequences, see the notes to “mob(s)” 
and “people” at §§ 31 and 40. 

“16 For other forms of the root kakoupy- (“wrong- 
doing,” “malicious,” “malevolent”) see §§ 107, 177, 
290, 356. 
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(14) 77 After releasing my fellow envoys*!’ from Gischala*!® to Jerusalem, I began to 
make provision’? for weapons and for the preparation of strong cities.”° I sent for the 
and, having realized that removing their weapons was 


most intimidating of the bandits*! 


Josephus, now 
alone, pacifies 
the bandits 

with payment 


out of the question, persuaded the mob*” to provide them with a pay-off.” It was better, 
I said, to give a little bit voluntarily than helplessly to stand watching their possessions 
being plundered by them.** 78 After I had taken oaths from them not to come back into 
the region—unless they were summoned or in the event that they did not receive their 
pay—lI released them, having charged them not to make war either on the Romans or on 
the neighboring towns.** For above all else, I was concerned to keep the Galilee peace- 


ful.*”° 


417 Josephus had magnanimously urged his col- 


leagues to remain when they, satisfied with their in- 
comes thus far, had been eager to leave the countryside 
(§ 63)—thus demonstrating his utter superiority to any 
lust for personal power. But having now been (alleg- 
edly) confounded by their susceptibility to bribery, he 
is finally willing to be rid of them. They have served his 
narrative purposes. 

418 Given that Josephus’ colleagues left him (he says 
that he released them) at Gischala, Ioannes’ stronghold, 
that they had sided twice with Ioannes against Josephus 
(he claims that Ioannes bribed them), and that not long 
after their return a delegation will be sent from Jerusa- 
lem to replace Josephus, through Ioannes’ connections 
with Jerusalem (§ 189), it would be easy to imagine that 
Josephus’ colleagues were rather more impressed with 
Ioannes’ claim to leadership than they were with 
Josephus’. One of his colleagues was named Ioazar (§ 
29) and a priest from the Jerusalem delegation had a 
similar or identical name (§ 197), though it is difficult 
to see why Josephus would have failed to make the 
connection if these were the same men. 

419 See the note to this phrase at § 62. 

“° Thus, having gathered his intelligence, Josephus 
now begins to fulfill his team’s original mission: to ar- 
range that weapons and defenses be under the control 
of the nobility (§§ 28-29). Although War 2.572-74 lists 
the cities and villages that he fortified at the outset of 
his command, here in the Life he will explain that he 
only came to fortify Tarichea when his plot to restore 
the goods stolen from the wife of one of the king’s 
employees (§§ 126ff.) was exposed—as a way of sav- 
ing his life (§ 142). Then he had to promise to fortify 
other sites when their residents complained of unequal 
treatment (§ 144). Thus, he only comes to list his forti- 
fications at §§ 187-88. 

#1 See the note to “bandits” at § 21. 

#2 On the fickle mob and its openness to persua- 
sion, see the notes to “mobs” at § 31 and “people” at § 
40. 

3 Greek piobopopa. In a rough War parallel 
(2.583-84), Josephus claims to have raised a citizen 


army of 60,000 (!) infantry and 350 cavalry, plus 4500 
mercenaries (uto8opdpot) and a bodyguard of 600, 
though he does not there make this explicit arrangement 
with the bandits. See Cohen 1979:211-13. 

“4 For obvious reasons, this passage has been im- 
portant for those scholars (Laqueur 1920:105-12; Cohen 
1979:11-3) who would reconstruct a “real” past for 
Josephus as Galilean warlord or bandit chief: he con- 
trolled Galilee’s bandits! But as Shaw (1984:34-5) 
points out, one of the cleverest strategies for dealing 
with a vigorous local banditry, recommended to Augus- 
tus by Maecenas in Cassius Dio’s political pamphlet 
(52.27.4), was to second them into the service of the 
state. Cf. also SHA, Marcus Antoninus (Aurelius) 21.7. 
Josephus does not appear in the least apologetic about 
this action, as if he were trying to disguise a bandit past; 
to the contrary, he appears proud of his resourcefulness 
in dealing with the ubiquitous problem of bandits. He 
is not admitting his association with the bandits; he cel- 
ebrates it as a diplomatic achievement. Handling the 
bandits was well understood to be a basic security prob- 
lem, entirely of a piece with (and a principal reason for) 
the fortification of walls mentioned in the previous sen- 
tence. See Shaw 1984:3-24. 

“5 Thus Josephus has (according to the story) bril- 
liantly neutralized the bandits of Galilee, serving his 
ultimate goal of peace with Rome and the Judeans’ 
neighbors but at the same time keeping them in his ser- 
vice as a force of intimidation should that be necessary. 
See § 175. His generalship is assured because without 
him there, the people would resume their fear of the 
bandits (§ 206). 

“6 An oft-cited passage from Justinian’s Digest 
(1.18.13) declares: “It is the duty of a good and serious 
governor to see that the province he governs remains 
peaceful and quiet. This is not a difficult task if he scru- 
pulously rids the province of evil men, and assiduously 
hunts them down.” Similarly, Plutarch (Mor. 823F): the 
statesman will judge the happiness (cuSaipovia) of the 
masses chiefly “by the quietness and tranquillity of the 
people.” 
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Josephus makes 
70 leading 
Galileans his 
“friends” 


79 Since I wanted to hold the ranking Galileans—about seventy in all*”’7—as guarantors 
of loyalty, albeit on a pretext of friendship, I designated them my friends 
companions.*”’ I used to take them along in the trial of cases, 


428 and even travel 


430 and I used to render ver- 


dicts in accord with their opinion,*! being determined not to pervert justice through haste, 
and to remain pure of any material profit in these matters. 


summary and 
forecast of 
Josephus’ vir- 
tues; the 


illicit yearnings,*** 


“7 The War parallel (2.570-71) simply has Josephus 
choosing 70 of the wisest senior men as a board of mag- 
istrates for all Galilee, in addition to a board of 7 for 
settling small claims in each town. He gives no hint 
there that this was a ploy to neutralize potential threats, 
and it may not have been so in fact. 

“8 In Hellenistic and Roman usage, “friends” 
($tAo1, amici) of leading men had a more or less formal 
role as an inner circle of trusted advisors. Josephus of- 
ten speaks, also in the Life, of a ruler’s or governor’s 
striking an advisory meeting (ouvedpiov: see the note to 
“congress” at § 62) of such friends: War 1.537, 571, 
620; Ant. 17.46, 301; Life 236, 368. Most famously, the 
Roman princeps maintained a circle of amici, whom he 
consulted for political advice. See Crook 1955; Millar 
1977:110-22; and, for Domitian, B.W. Jones 1992:50- 
8. 

“9 Just as in the case of the bandits, Josephus neu- 
tralizes potential opponents by bringing them close. He 
anticipates the advice of Cassius Dio’s Maecenas to 
Augustus, to include in the senate the most powerful 
men from around the empire: “In this way you will have 
many assistants for yourself and will have in safe keep- 
ing (ev aodaAei Toimon) the leading men from all the 
provinces; thus the provinces, having no leaders of es- 
tablished repute, will not begin rebellions, and their 
prominent men will regard you with affection because 
they have made sharers in your rule (iAnoouol oe ate 
KAI KOIVeoVvOl Gol THs aPXNS yeyovotes)” (Cassius Dio 
52.19.3). This would surely qualify as one of the ploys 
recommended by Plutarch for keeping stability. 

‘8° Josephus shows once again his versatility as a 
thoroughly educated aristocrat: this priest, author, and 
military general as also a magistrate. On the general 
competence of aristocrats, see the Introduction. Recall 
that already when he was 14, Josephus claims, his legal 
opinions were sought out (§ 9). 

1 Greek yvooun. See the note to “opinions” at § 22. 

‘2 The following paragraph serves an important 
function as a summary aside and as a new introduction 
to the themes of Josephus’ remaining career in Galilee. 
His narrative in the Antiquities includes periodic moral- 
istic assessments of his main characters (e.g., 1.53, 60- 
1, 66, 72, 256, 346; 2.198-204; 4.327-31; 5.117-18, 


(15) 80*? I was now living my thirtieth year or so.* At that age, even if one puts aside 
especially in a position of great authority it is hard to escape the ac- 
cusations that come from envy.*° But I preserved every woman unmolested,*° and dis- 


253; 6.292-94, 343-50; 7.37-8, 390-91). This is much 
the same, except that he is the subject. The key ingredi- 
ents of the standard profile of the good statesman are all 
here; cf. Cicero, Off. 1.11.33, 14.42-3, 25.85, 28.98, 
29.102; 2.12.41 et passim. Josephus’ self-description 
here is closely paralleled at § 259 by words he puts in 
the mouths of the Galileans en masse after he has ap- 
pealed to them to defend him from the charges of the 
Jerusalem delegation. 

433 Thus, by our calendar: 66/7 CE; cf. § 5. 

44 For the phrase (Tapavopyot emi@upiat) see also 
Plato, Resp. 9.571B-C. 

‘85 That envy produces malicious accusations was a 
commonplace in moral philosophy. Cf. Plato, Epid. 
316E; Isocrates, Demon. 7.26; Panath. 12.21; Antid. 
15.23; Xenophon, Mem. 3.9.8; Josephus, War 1.634; 
Ant. 13.310. See also the note to “envy” at § 122. 

46 Greek yuvatka Taoav avuBplotov epudaga. Cf. 
the testimony of the Galileans in his behalf at § 259: 
wpvuov avuBplotous EXElV TAS yuvaikas. Evidently 
Josephus intends this as a telling criterion. The usual as- 
sumption was, and perhaps still is, that any man in a 
position of authority, especially in a military context, 
would violate women at will. Josephus notes (Apion 
1.34-5) that any Judean woman taken captive during 
war becomes ineligible for marriage to a priest because 
of the presumption that she has had frequent intercourse 
with foreigners. One of the arguments in favor of col- 
lective suicide that he places in the mouth of Eleazar 
son of Ia‘ir at Masada (War 7.334) is that this action 
will leave their women unmolested (yuvaikes 
avuBptotol). Similarly, only a painful disease prevents 
King Abimelech from having his way with Abraham’s 
wife Sarah when they move to Gerar (Ant. 1.208-9): 
God thus preserves her unmolested (uAdoocv 
avuBpiotov thy yuvatka). Ammianus Marcellinus 
(24.4.27; late fourth cent. CE) holds it out as a great 
virtue of Julian’s that, in spite of the beauty of the Per- 
sian women he captured, “he refused to touch a single 
one or even to look on her, following the example of 
Alexander [the Great] and [P. Cornelius Scipio] 
Africanus.” Polybius (10.19.3-7) establishes Scipio’s 
behavior as a model for the ideal general, a model that 
Josephus likely knew. According to Cassius Dio 
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dained all gifts as unnecessary;*’ I did not even accept the tithes, which were due to me 
as a priest, from those who brought them.*** 81 Nevertheless I did take a share of the 
residing in the surrounding cities; I confess to hav- 


spoils after I defeated the Syrians**” 


Galileans’ 
loyalty 


ing sent these to my relatives in Jerusalem.” 82 But though I had captured the 


Sepphorites by storm“! twice,” the Tiberians four times, 


(36.2.4), similarly, it was all that Lucullus could do, 
when he attacked Tigranocerta, to preserve “many of 
the wives of the principal men” from violation by his 
soldiers. Significantly, Xiphilinus; Epitome of Dio 
(Dindorf-Stephanus page 2, line 17) has almost the 
same language as Josephus, but with respect to 
Lucullus: tas 5 yuvaikas avuBpiotous eduAcéev. Al- 
though Luther (1910:79-80) infers that Iustus must have 
accused Josephus of rape in order for him to stress his 
restraint with women, this hardly seems necessary in 
light of the well-established ideal: see Introduction. 

‘87 According to the social logic of patronage, gifts 
were normally given by the more powerful friend, here 
Josephus, to the one of lesser status. For him to have 
received gifts (unless from superiors: Poppea, § 16, 
Vespasian and Titus, §§ 414-23) would have created the 
appearance of bribery. 

88 Contrast the behavior of Josephus’ former 
priestly colleagues (§ 63). 

4° On Josephus’ use of “Syrians” as an equivalent 
to “Greeks,” to describe the non-Judean residents of the 
surrounding towns, see the note to “Syrians” at § 52. 

440 Josephus’ admission of a minor and forgivable 
fault—if it is a fault at all—thus allows him to claim 
two surpassing virtues: military victory and devotion to 
family. His family in Jerusalem included his father (§ 
204) and brother (§ 419), both of whom were named 
Matthias (§§ 7-8). 

44" See the note to this phrase at § 44. Far from tak- 
ing these places “by storm,” Josephus barely hurt their 
feelings according to the following narrative. He exag- 
gerates the power at his disposal in order to sharpen his 
point that he extended mercy when he did not need to. 

42 At §§ 104-11 Josephus will intercept and defeat 
a mercenary force hired by the Sepphorites to keep him 
out, though he does not take the city by an assault. At 
§§ 373-80, he does take the city by storm. 

443 Josephus has five episodes of conflict with the 
Tiberians in the Life, none of which involves his taking 
the city by storm. In the first Tiberian revolt, engineered 
by Ioannes of Gischala with the alleged support of 
Iustus and Pistus (§§ 85-103), Josephus merely escapes 
with his life to Tarichea, where he explicitly rejects the 
appeal to take Tiberias by storm (§§ 99-100). In the 
second episode, Tiberias appeals for Agrippa II’s pro- 
tection against Josephus (§ 155) and Josephus is forced 
to intervene, with only seven of his soldiers, by the 
strategem of the fake navy (§§ 163-66). It is not clear 


443 444 445 


and the Gabarenes** once, 


that his virtual force ever leave their boats (§§ 167-77). 
In the third episode (§§ 277-304), Josephus again barely 
escapes with his life to Tarichea (§ 304). In the fourth 
incident (§§ 321-35), Josephus first sends the bulk of 
his force into ambush in the surrounding hills— be- 
cause he will not strike against Tiberias directly in or- 
der to extract the Jerusalem delegates (§ 321). When he 
does, nevertheless, finally try to attack the city, most of 
his soldiers flee the scene (§ 327), leaving him again 
with the necessity of using a trick to force the Tiberians’ 
submission (§§ 327-28). Finally, when the Tiberians 
once again appeal for a royal garrison, and the Galileans 
once again wish to sack their city (§§ 381-84), Josephus 
once again diverts his followers from taking the city by 
storm, and they disband (§§ 386-88). In those passages, 
Josephus wants to present himself as merciful and there- 
fore opposed to taking Galilean cities by storm. But the 
theme of clemency leads him here to overstate the ex- 
tent of his power, as the background to his mercy. 

444 All of the mss. except the earliest, P, read 
“Gadarenes” (Tadapets). P has FapaBets, which is in- 
teresting because Gabara is now identified with the site 
of ‘Arabeh. Niese reasonably conjectures ToBapets 
(Gabarenes), since Gabara will figure significantly in 
the narrative, and indeed as one of the three main 
Galilean centers alongside Tiberias and Sepphoris (§§ 
123-24, 203, 233, 240). Josephus at least has conflicts 
with these places; he does not come close to the major 
Greek-Decapolis city of Gadara. 

Although the site has not been excavated, Gabara is 
usually identified with the modern village of ‘Arabeh 
(727) in the Yatvat range just N of the Bet Netofa 
valley, about 7 km. NE of Iotapata; see Appendix A. 
The prominence of the town is confirmed in the War, 
where it is first mentioned among the four places that 
immediately went over to the Jerusalem delegation 
against Josephus—along with Tiberias, Sepphoris, and 
Gischala (War 2.629)—and especially in War 3.132-33, 
where Vespasian chooses Gabara as his first major tar- 
get on his march inland from Ptolemais. After burning 
Gabara, he destroys the villages and small towns in the 
area; this confirms that Gabara itself was a town or 
“city” of some importance. 

It is peculiar that, although Josephus attributes such 
importance to Gabara (also at § 123 and 203), he should 
mention it incidentally here for the first time; it was not 
part of his original survey of the Galilean centers (§§ 
30-62). The reason for this silence appears to be that 
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and although I had Ioannes at my mercy*** after he had repeatedly plotted against me, I 
did not punish either him or any of the communities mentioned, as the following account 
will establish.**’ 83 It was for this reason, I suppose, that God delivered*** me from their 
hands—for those who fulfill their obligations do not escape his notice” —and, after these 
things had happened to me, brought me safely through many other dangers, about which 
we shall report later. (16) 84 Such were the good will and loyalty of the Galilean mob 


towards me that, when their cities were taken by storm*° and their women and children 


451 


sold into slavery, even still they did not focus on their own misfortunes, but were con- 


cerned for my safety.*? 


Josephus ac- 
cepts Ioannes’ 
appeal to come 
to Tiberias to 
use baths 


Tiberias,*® 


Gabara was a determined center of resistance to 
Josephus from beginning to end. It later sides with 
Ioannes (§ 124) and supports him under direction from 
Jerusalem (§ 203); it warmly receives the delegation 
and Ioannes (§§ 229, 233, 313), which is why Josephus 
refuses to meet his opponents there (§ 235). Of the 204 
towns and villages of Galilee, Josephus excludes only 
Gischala (Ioannes’ native place) and Gabara (his “friend 
and ally”) as places where he is unwilling to meet the 
delegation. 

“45 The Life does not record a capture of Gabara by 
Josephus. To the contrary, he and his Galilean follow- 
ers camp in the plain outside the city. When the 
Galileans prepare to storm the house where the Jerusa- 
lem delegation are staying in Gabara, Josephus diverts 
them to Sogane so as to avoid the charge of having ini- 
tiated civil war (§§ 263-65). 

“46 Greek utroxeipios, one of Josephus’ favorite 
words. Josephus has Ioannes in his hands, e.g., at §§ 91, 
101-3. See the note at § 28. 

447 See the preceding notes for specific references in 
the remainder of the narrative. Josephus here confirms 
that this moralistic summary is a secondary introduction 
to what lies ahead in the narrative. He uses the same 
technique of secondary transition-introductions in Apion 
1.57-9, 161, 219. 

“4 God’s watchful care over humanity is a major 
theme of the Antiquities (cf. Ant. 1.14, 20; 10.275-81), 
to which this book is an appendix. See the note to “pro- 
vision of God” at § 15. 

450 See the note to this phrase at § 44. Here, evi- 
dently, Josephus refers to the Romans’ capture of 
Galilean sites, in contrast to § 82, where he mentions his 
subjection of cities that were his responsibility as 
Galilean commander. 

45! See the note to this phrase at § 25. 

452 The phrase dpovtiCa owtnpias is common- 


85453 When Ioannes saw this state of affairs,** he grew envious.**° So he wrote* to me, 
requesting that I allow him to go down and make use of the hot baths** at Tiberias, for 
the sake of physical therapy.*°’ 86 Not suspecting that he would do anything malicious, I 
did not prevent him. Indeed, I wrote* to those entrusted by me with the administration of 
each by name, to prepare lodging for Ioannes and those arriving with him, 


place: Ant. 3.68; 12.221; Life 94, 206; also Demos- 
thenes, Or. 1.2; Ep. 3.36; Isocrates De pace 8.38-9; 
Plat. 14.63. Although Josephus will indeed repeatedly 
claim that the Galileans were his zealous supporters, 
even he relates that when he wished to leave Galilee for 
his own safety, they were chiefly concerned about their 
safety (§§ 205-7). 

43 As Cohen (1979:81-2) has observed, the follow- 
ing lengthy story about the aborted revolt at Tiberias 
under Ioannes of Gischala, falling roughly one quarter 
of the way through the Life (§§ 85-103), is matched 
quite closely by another story of Tiberias’ revolt under 
Ioannes’ influence, though directed by the delegation 
from Jerusalem, about three quarters of the way through 
the narrative (§§ 271-304). Since Cohen was seeking 
evidence for Josephus’ use of a source in the Life, he 
did not notice that this structural parallel is an impor- 
tant part of the larger symmetry that Josephus builds 
into this text; see Introduction. 

“4 But this state of affairs is largely proleptic. 
Josephus has Ioannes being moved to action by 
Josephus’ own literary construct! 

455 Josephus thus resumes the theme of Ioannes’ 
new-found desire for power at Josephus’ expense (§ 
70). 

46 Josephus has noted, in describing the foundation 
of Tiberias (Ant. 18.36-7) that the site was chosen by 
Antipas for its ideal location, in part because it was 
close to the hot springs at “Ammathus.” The reference 
is to Hammat, just S of Tiberias following the 
lakeshore. 

457 This phrase (q ToU ocdpatos [evexa] Bepctretar) 
occurs again only at § 329, forming a symmetrical pair. 
On the concentric architecture of the Life, see the Intro- 
duction. 

“88 Josephus has said nothing explicit in the Life 
about entrusting anyone with the administration of 
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and ungrudgingly to supply all suitable**? things. At that time, I was living in a village of 


Galilee that is known as Cana.* 


(17) 87 But when Joannes arrived in the city of the Tiberians, he set about persuading the 
people to defect from their loyalty to me and to join him! And many—ever longing for 
revolutionary activities,*°! by nature favorably disposed*” toward upheavals,’ and taking 
—gladly accepted the invitation. 88 Iustus and his father Pistus,*® in 


joy in seditions*“ 


Toannes treach- 
erously insti- 
gates revolt 
from Josephus 
at Tiberias 


particular, were quick to defect from me and to be counted with Ioannes.*” 


Tiberias. He has introduced three factions (§§ 32-6) and 
he has granted his recognition to the group led by 
Capella in the matter of guarding the royal furnishings 
(§ 69). A similar problem occurs in § 89, where he 
claims to have said earlier that he had installed Silas as 
general of Tiberias. Perhaps Silas is the one intended 
here. 

459 Mss. MW omit “suitable,” Greek emitrSelos, 
which Josephus repeats in a different sense in the next 
sentence (see Introduction). 

40 The clear implication of War 2.596-616 is that 
Josephus was at Tarichea, N of Tiberias, and that this 
episode occurred immediately after Josephus had 
thwarted attacks on himself at Tarichea (=Life 132-48!). 

This is the only reference to Galilean Cana in 
Josephus. It is probably to be identified with the Cana 
of Galilee made famous by the gospel of John (2:1-11), 
but the location of that site has been disputed. The 
modern village preserving the name, Kefar Kana (I> 
75>), has been displaced in scholarly thinking by 
Khirbet Qanah (73? 277), which rises about 100 
meters above the Bet-Netofa valley on the N edge, 
about 2.5 km. E of Iotapata (Yodefat)—Josephus’ pre- 
ferred fortress (see note at § 188). This central location 
in Lower Galilee, with easy access routes, the nearby 
fortress, and a commanding view of both the main val- 
ley and the access to Iotapata, would have made Cana 
an ideal location for Josephus. He will also select 
Asochis/Shikhin (§ 207) as a base, about 7.5 km. across 
the Bet-Netofa valley to the SW, presumably for simi- 
lar reasons. Excavations of Cana continue at the time of 
writing; see Appendix A. 

461 See the note to this phrase at § 36. 

462 Greek emitndeicos Exovtes; for the phrase see 
Thucydides 5.82.1; Aristotle, Pol. 7.4.2.1326A; 
Pausanias, Descr. 1.10.2; 3.9.3, 19.10; 5.23.4; 9.6.3. Cf. 
the note to “suitable” at § 86. 

43 Cf. § 36, where Iustus is said to long for both 
revolutionary activities and upheaval (uetaBoAn). See 
also Polybius 36.123.3: “The love of novelty that is 
natural among human beings is sufficient of itself to 
produce every upheaval (on AUTO TO HUGE! PIAdKaIVOV 
Tov avOpcTreav IKAVOV EOTI TIPOS TAGAV LETABOANV).” 

464 Greek oTaoeo! Xalpovtes, a phrase that Jose- 


phus likes: cf. his description of the trouble-maker Elea- 
zar at Ioannes Hyrcanus’ banquet: kakon8ys adv voEl 
Kal oTaoE! Xatpeov (Ant. 13.291; cf. 7.279). Since revo- 
lutionary activities, upheavals, and seditions all amount 
to the same thing, Josephus is waxing poetic here, try- 
ing to evoke the state of common humanity—the 
mob—and its demagogues, of which he speaks so of- 
ten; cf. Ant. 4.37. On otaois in Josephus, see the note 
to “insurgents” at § 17. 

465 See §§ 32-5, where, however, Iustus and Pistus 
appear at the head of two distinct factions; cf. the note 
to “factions” at § 32. For the remainder of the story, as 
here, they appear together (cf. § 175). 

466 This information was probably not supplied by 
Iustus’ rival account (§§ 40, 336), since Ioannes was a 
notorious leader of the revolt (see the note at § 43), with 
whom Iustus might not wish to associate himself, given 
that and since Iustus was keen to present himself as 
friendly to Rome and Agrippa II (§§ 340-56). Further, 
since the assertion is not easy to reconcile with much of 
the narrative, one must wonder whether this personal 
connection has not been fabricated by Josephus. In § 
155 the Tiberians, apparently led by Iustus among oth- 
ers, appeal to King Agrippa to be included again under 
his authority. At § 175 (in the wake of that “defection”: 
§ 167), Josephus confronts Iustus’ apparent desire for 
capitulation to Rome and the king. The Tiberians (un- 
der Iustus?) tried again to join the king (§381). When 
Josephus thwarted that effort again, Iustus personally 
escaped to the king’s territory (§§ 390-93). Iustus was 
plainly well regarded by Agrippa II, at least for a time 
(§§ 343, 352, 355). By contrast, Ioannes was a notori- 
ous figure, one of the three major culprits in the war 
from the Roman perspective (Tacitus, Hist. 5.12), who 
had been exhibited in the Roman triumph (see the note 
to Ioannes at § 43). Since Josephus is out to damage 
Iustus’ reputation (§§ 37-42, 336-67), he has every rea- 
son to link him with the infamous Ioannes here. It is, to 
be sure, possible that Iustus did support Ioannes for a 
time: perhaps on an “anyone-but-Josephus” argument, 
perhaps out of immediate political expediency. He does 
appear to have favored the Jerusalem delegation’s gov- 
ernment (§ 279—if Josephus can be believed here), and 
Josephus connects the delegation with Ioannes (§§ 189- 
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89 But I, having anticipated this, prevented them. For a messenger had come to me from 
Silas,*°’ whom I had installed as general*®® of Tiberias as I said earlier,*® reporting the 
sentiment*”” of the Tiberians and requesting that I come quickly, for the city was gradu- 
ally falling under the others’*”' authority. 90 So, having perused the letters from Silas, I 
gathered two hundred men and went on my way, through an entire night.*” I sent a mes- 
senger ahead to signal my imminent arrival to those in Tiberias. 91 Next morning, as I 
neared the city, the mob came out to meet me, and Ioannes was with them. He greeted me 
in a very perplexed way, having become anxious that, once his behavior had come to 
trial,*”? he would run the risk of being killed.* So he quickly withdrew to his own lodg- 
ing. 


92 After I had come down to the stadium*”?> and dismissed my bodyguard*”® except for 
one man, retaining ten armed soldiers*”” along with him, I was persuaded by the mob of 
the Tiberians to make a public speech. So I stood on a certain high wall‘? and appealed 
to them not to defect so quickly. 93 For the upheaval would bring them a poor reputation, 
and the one set over them afterwards would have a justifiable suspicion that they would 


not maintain their loyalty to him either. 


98), though it is even conceivable (or likely, in view of 
the details above) that this entire connection is fabri- 
cated. 

467 Silas is a Roman cognomen connected with the 
forest—a form of Sila (the forest of the Bruttii), silva 
(woods), or Silvanus (the god of forests). The name also 
belongs to one of Paul’s companions in the NT. A com- 
parison of Paul’s letters (Silvanus at | Thess 1.1; 2 
Thess 1.1) with Acts (Silas at 15:22, 27, 32; 16:19, etc.) 
suggests that Silas abbreviates Silvanus. 

468 Greek otpatnyos. Josephus uses a limited mili- 
tary vocabulary in the Life. If we translate this word as 
general, then when it applies to Josephus—most often 
(see note at § 97)—we should read it as “supreme gen- 
eral” or “commandant.” 

4° Only in War 2.616 has Josephus noted that he 
had installed Silas as commander of Tiberias. See fur- 
ther § 272, the symmetrical counterpart to this story (see 
Introduction). Otherwise, Silas is unknown. 

4 Greek yvooun. See the note to “opinions” at § 22. 

4! Presumably, under the authority of Iustus and 
Pistus, Tiberian leaders who allegedly favored Ioannes. 

42 The trip is close to 25 km. aerially, longer by 
ground. Night travel was no doubt feasible (not easy) 
because much of the route was through the flatter ter- 
rain of the Bet-Netofa and Arbel valleys, though these 
are separated by a range of hills. 

473 Greek EAeyxos: “examination, proof, investiga- 
tion, exposure.” This is the only occurrence of the noun 
in the Life. Outside of the Life, the noun is heavily con- 
centrated (22 of 27 occurrences) in the Herodian mate- 
rial of War 1 and Ant. 16-17. Josephus uses the verb 
frequently in his quasi-forensic digression on I[ustus’ 
book (§§ 339, 356, 360), also at §§ 255, 385. 


479 


44 Greek Selous un els EAsyXov avToU tHS 
Tpakews adbikouevns atoAcobat kivduvevon. See the 
strikingly similar phrase in Josephus’ story of the con- 
version of the royal house of Adiabene. After Izates un- 
dergoes circumcision, his mother and teacher become 
afraid that his action would come to trial and he would 
lose the throne: [EAaBev Kal doBos oUTI HETPIOS] EN 
Ths TpaEEws Els EAeyXov EABouONS KivduVEUOEIEV .. . 
atroBaAeiv (Ant. 20.47). 

475 Although the stadium has not been found in ex- 
cavations, traces of other Greco-Roman installations in 
Antipas’ capital have been identified. See Appendix A. 
Lammer (1976:43-54) has an excellent discussion of 
Tiberias’ stadium, which he locates to the N of the city, 
about half-way to Bet-Maon. 

46 According to § 90, Josephus brought 200 men 
with him. According to War 2.583, Josephus had a 
bodyguard of 600 élite troops. 

477 Or heavy infantry: omrAitat. It is unclear how 
these 10 should be understood in relation to the 200 or 
the “one man” present from that force. 

478 As Lammer (1976:45-6) observes, the War par- 
allel (2.618-19) describes the wall as a bank of earth 
(Bouvos), which Pausanias (yns Xxoua, 2.27.5; 9.23.1) 
reports as typical of Greek stadia, rather than a stone 
construction. The War parallel also specifies that the 
bank was about 6 cubits (nearly 3 m. or 9 ft.) in height, 
which makes Josephus’ leap down a courageous act by 
itself. 

4 Striking in this context of vehement struggle is 
Josephus’ cool rationality. He does not resort to appeals 
on the basis of either emotion (1a8os)—contrast the 
emotional appeals of an aggrieved Paul to his wander- 
ing followers (1 Cor 3:10-15; 2 Cor 10:12-21:29; Gal 
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(18) 94 I had not yet said everything when I heard one of my attendants directing me to 
come down: this was no time for me to be concerned with the good will of the Tiberians, 
but about my own safety*®° and how I should elude my adversaries. 95 For out of the 
armed soldiers surrounding him, Ioannes had selected and sent the most trusted of the 
thousands who were with him. After discovering that I had been isolated with my attend- 
ants, he commanded those who had been sent to dispose of me. 96 Those who had been 
sent came, and would have accomplished their mission if I had not more quickly sprung 
down from the wall with my bodyguard Iacob,**' supported by a Tiberian named Herod.*** 
Led by this man to the lake,*** I seized a boat and embarked. Thus escaping from my 
adversaries beyond expectation,*** I made it to Tarichea.**° 


(19) 97 The residents of that city, when they found out about*** the Tiberians’ disloyalty, 
became utterly furious.**’ They seized their weapons and kept appealing to me to lead 
themselves against them.*** For, they said, they wanted to exact justice*® from them for 
the sake of*° their general.*”'! 98 They were also reporting to those living throughout the 
entire Galilee what had transpired, having [in mind] to incite also these against the 


Josephus 
escapes attack 


from Ioannes’ 
force, to 


Tarichea 


Josephus calms 
Galileans’ 
rage, prevents 
civil war 


4:13-20)—or his own character (180s), but rather logic 
(AOyos): it is not reasonable to think that a future leader 
would consider them faithful if they had such a reputa- 
tion for fickleness. Josephus thus demonstrates again 
his philosopher’s mastery of the passions. On the three 
sources of proof, see Aristotle, Rhet. 1.2.3-6.1856A. 

480 For the phrase povtilcs ocotnpias, see the note 
to “safety” at § 84. 

48' Usually rendered in English as James. At § 240, 
his only other appearance, Iacob is described as among 
the most faithful of Josephus’ armed soldiers, whom 
Josephus delegates to supervise a 200-man contingent. 

482 Two Tiberians named Herod appear at § 33, the 
sons of Gamalos and Miaros, though it is uncertain 
whether either is intended here. 

483 Similarly at § 304, at the end of the parallel epi- 
sode near the end of the Life, Josephus is safely con- 
ducted to the lake and escapes in a boat to Tarichea. 
There he travels through a concealed alley-way 
(oteveotros); the reference to Herod’s guidance here 
also suggests that he follows a secret route. Cf. also § 
153, where Josephus claims to have dug a passageway 
of some kind in order to spirit the refugees to the lake 
at Tarichea. 

484 Cf. the same phrase at § 46, where it is used of 
Philip son of Iacimus. 

485 This is the first appearance of the city 6 km N of 
old Tiberias along the shore of Lake Gennesar (at 
Migdal). It will become an important alternative base 
for Josephus in the lake region when Tiberias is unten- 
able for him, which is most of the time (§§ 143, 168- 
69, 174, 276, 304, 404). Like Tiberias, Tarichea was 
added to the territory of Agrippa II by Nero (Ant. 
20.159). It must have been a settlement of some size 
and importance. Excavations have turned up shops, 
streets, and a residential area. It was on the shore of 


Tarichea that the intact hull of a first century boat was 
discovered (Wachsmann 1988). See Appendix A. It 
used to be thought, because of a notice in Pliny (Nat. 
5.71) that Tarichea was on the S end of Lake Gennesar 
(cf. the map in the LCL edition of the Life), but excava- 
tions and more careful study of Josephus have properly 
located it. 

486 Greek tuv@avoyal, elsewhere translated “dis- 
cover.” 

487 For this phrase, see §§ 68, 262. 

488 Greek TapeKadouv obas ayelv eT” auUTOUS. See 
the nearly identical phrase at § 102. 

489 The phrase is extremely common in Greek litera- 
ture, but in the vast majority of cases authors use the 
singular: Siknv AapBaveo. Josephus also uses that form 
(Ant. 5.268; 6.288; 8.15 [“for the sake of the two gen- 
erals’”]; 9.99; 13.19, 149, 200). In Ant. 20.203 and Life 
97, 111, 368, however, he uses the much rarer plural: 
dikas AauBoaves (cf. Plutarch, Per. 25.1). Frequently the 
phrase is used with umép: “for the sake of ... ” 
(Demosthenes, Or. 10.59; 12.12; 19.313; 21.219; 22.1, 
53; 24.125; 59.12; Isaeus 11.28; Lysias 12.100; 
Plutarch, Sol. 18.5). 

“°° By emphasizing the intensity of the Galileans’ 
anger, Josephus highlights his own clemency. 

41 Josephus is very fond of the “general” (Greek: 
otpatny-) word group in the Life. Forms of the word 
(translated, depending upon prefix and part of speech 
as: general, maneuver [or “general-like behavior”], out- 
maneuver, outwit) occur 34 times in this text. Of these, 
the vast majority are predicated of Josephus himself. In 
a few cases, he refers to one of his own appointees (§§ 
89, 399) or a military delegate of Agrippa II (§ 114) or 
Vespasian (§ 411) as a general. None of his Galilean 
rivals, however, merits this designation. 
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Tiberians with all speed. They appealed to vast numbers to unite and join them, so that 
with the assent*” of their general they might do what seemed right.** 99 Accordingly, 
many Galileans** came from everywhere with their weapons. They kept appealing to me 
to strike Tiberias, to capture it by storm*”* and, having brought it entirely to its founda- 
tion, to sell its residents with their women and children*” into slavery. Even those of my 
friends*”’ who had been rescued from Tiberias counseled these things.*”? 100 I, however, 
could not give my consent, as I considered it awful*”’ to initiate civil war;*° I thought 
that this struggle should go only as far as words. Indeed, I told them that doing this would 
be counter-productive: the Romans were keen to see them destroyed by conflicts with each 
other!°"' By saying these things, I managed to still the Galileans’ rage.°” 


(20) 101 Now Ioannes became anxious for himself, after his plot had proven ineffective, 
and so he packed up the armed soldiers around him*™ and took off from Tiberias to 


42 Greek yvooun. See the note to “opinions” at § 22. 

3 Greek Iva Tpattwotv To 66€av. For this phrase, 
see also Plutarch, Brut. 45.9. 

44 See the note to “Galileans” at § 30. 

45 See the note to “storm” at § 44. 

46 See the note to this phrase at § 25. 

47 See the note to “friends” at § 79: It is not clear 
how personal these friends were; they may have been 
closer to advisors. 

“8 By stressing the intensity of the Galileans’ an- 
ger, Josephus again creates a foil for his clemency. 

49 Greek deivos. Meaning “inspiring awe” (cf. 
French terrible), the adjective means both “terrible” and 
“wonderful.” It is characteristic of Josephus that he will 
use it again in the very next section (§ 101: “awesome” 
in quite a different sense. At § 340, the only other oc- 
currence in the Life, he will take full advantage of the 
word’s ambiguity. 

500 Greek euduAtou ToAguou KaTapxelv. Indeed, at 
§ 265 Josephus will give practical proof of his determi- 
nation not to seem to initiate civil war (with the same 
phrase). Greek EuguAtos TOoAEHOs corresponds to the 
Latin bellum domesticum or bellum civile and these are 
all set phrases in Josephus as in many other ancient au- 
thors. The Greek phrase falls in the same semantic field 
as his major theme of “sedition” (Taos), on which see 
the note to “insurgents” at § 17. Of the 31 occurrences 
of euduAtos in his corpus, 17 modify toAeuos (War 
1.216; 2.620; 4.131, 375, 441, 495, 545; 5.19; 6.343; 
Ant. 7.20. 22; 14.283; 19.184; Life 100, 265, 409) and 
four modify otacis (War 2.638; Ant. 4.294; 5.231; 
7.337). In several places. Josephus juxtaposes the cat- 
egories: [Titus speaking] “seditions, contentions of ty- 
rants, and civil war—the only things befitting men so 
base” (War 6.343); [Josephus on Herod] “for the sedi- 
tion in the palace was like a civil war” (Ant. 16.389). 
Most interestingly, Josephus reaches out to his Roman 
audience by speaking also of civil war in Rome—a 
much discussed and feared phenomenon there (Ant. 


19.184: Cassius and Brutus “only fanned into fresh life 
the fires of sedition [otacis] and civil war [euduAtos 
TrOAeuos]).” See also Life 409 on the turmoil of Nero’s 
last days in Rome during that “civil war.” Cf. Plutarch, 
Arist. 20.2; Cim. 3.1; 18.1-2. 

°°! This is an ironic allusion to the major theme of 
Josephus’ War: it was internal discord (otaals oiKeta— 
1.10) that had destroyed Jerusalem. Most concretely, 
this means that the Roman general Titus could take ad- 
vantage of the Judeans’ internal squabbling while he lay 
siege to Jerusalem (War 5.495; cf. 5.74, 257, 439-41). 
Vespasian had debated the arguments for aggressive 
action against those for a protracted siege: “by waiting 
he would find fewer enemies, when they had wasted 
their numbers in sedition. God was a better general than 
he” (War 4.369-70). “The Judeans were not busying 
themselves with the preparation of weapons or walls, or 
with the training of auxiliaries . . . but were risking their 
necks in civil war (u@vAlos TOAsuos—above) and dis- 
sension” (4.375). Such lessons had been seared into the 
Roman military consciousness by their storied conflicts 
with the Veii (fifth century BCE), in which the Romans’ 
own internal dissensions were held responsible for early 
defeats (Livy 4.31.2-5; 5.6.11-27; cf. Kern 1999: 253). 

52 Or “stop the Galileans from their rage” (€tavoa 
Ts opyns Tous TadtAatous). Josephus often finds 
himself trying to still the rage of the masses (cf. §§ 146, 
262, 388). The phrase java (causative) or Tavopal 
THs Opyns was a commonplace used by Josephus else- 
where (Ant. 1.101; 5.159, 256; 7.144, 259; 13.405) and 
by many others (Isocrates Demon. 1.31; Thucydides 
2.65.3; Xenophon, Cyn. 6.5.10). Aristotle (Rhet. 
2.3.1380A-B) discusses in some detail the ways in 
which an orator both excites and calms anger (opyn). 
This ability was basic to the public speaker’s mandate, 
and Josephus repeatedly demonstrates his skill. 

5 See § 95: the most trusted of the thousands at 
Ioannes’ disposal. In § 233, Josephus gives Ioannes at 
least 3 000. 
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Gischala.° And he wrote* to me concerning what had been done, defending himself as 
if it had not happened with his assent.*°° He begged* me not to be suspicious about him, 
adducing oaths and some awesome*” vows,” through which he thought he would be 
trusted in what he expressed. 


(21) 102 The Galileans*°* —for many others too, from the whole region, had now been 
arrayed with weapons—when they perceived that the man was a wretch and a breaker of 
oaths, appealed to me to lead them against him,°” offering to obliterate altogether?!’ both 
him and Gischala itself.5!! 103 So I confessed to feeling gratitude for their eagerness and 
offered?!’ to surpass their good will, but I appealed to them all the same to restrain them- 
selves, insisting that they co-operate*!? with me, for I had resolved to put down the distur- 
bances without bloodshed.*"* 


And having persuaded the mob* of Galileans, I went to Sepphoris.*!° (22) 104 The men 
residing in this city had determined to stand firm in loyalty to the Romans and so had 
been anxious about my arrival.*'’ They tried to remain unafraid concerning themselves by 
distracting me with a different matter. 105 In fact, they had sent [word] to the bandit 
chief*'® Iesous,°*!’ at the frontier of Ptolemais,”° promising to give him many goods if he 
would strike up a battle**! against us with the force that was with him—they were 800 in 
number. 106 After he accepted the promises,°”* he wanted to attack us unprepared, with- 
out prior warning. So he sent [word] to me, asking to receive license*” to meet and greet 


Josephus 
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from vengeance 


The Sepphorites 
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protect them 


504 Toannes’ departures back home to Gischala, after un- 
successful efforts to unseat Josephus, become something of a 
comical theme in the Life: cf. §§ 271, 308, 317, 372. 

505 Greek yvcoun. See the note to “opinions” at § 22. 

506 Greek deivos. See the note to “awful” at § 100. 

°°” Tronically, the more oaths Ioannes swears, the 
less trustworthy he appears. Josephus has already made 
it clear that the Judean constitution limits the swearing 
of oaths to important things (Ant. 3.92), and his exem- 
plary Essenes “avoid swearing on the ground that every 
word of theirs is stronger than an oath” (War 2.135). Cf. 
Matt 5:33-7. This episode is paralleled by § 275, where 
Ionathes, at the head of the Jerusalem delegation, 
swears dreadful oaths to try to win Josephus’ trust. 

°8 See the note to “Galileans” at § 30. 

509 Greek TrapekaAouv ayayelv ods eT’ aUTOV. 
The phrase is very similar to that in § 97. 

© The phrase “altogether obliterate” (apénv ada- 
viCoo) is favored by Josephus in the Life. It occurs four 
times in this short work (§§ 102, 306, 375, 384) and 
only once in the rest of his corpus (Ant. 9.278). The 
adverb only occurs in Josephus in this phrase and, in the 
Life, the verb occurs only once without the adverb (§ 
389). The phrase may come from Demosthenes (Or. 
27.26, 33). 

>!! By spelling out the good reason for the Galileans’ 
anger, Josephus again emphasizes his own clemency. 

5!2 This same verb is translated “offer” in the pre- 
ceding section. 

513 Greek ouyyivadoKos; see the note to “pardon” at 
§ 110. 


54 This entire phrase (tas Tapaxas xwpis Poveov 
KataoteAAeiv), found only in the Life, recurs in a re- 
markably formulaic pattern at §§ 244, 369; cf. § 174 for 
Xwpls hoveov. 

515 See the notes to “mobs” at § 31 and “people” at 
§ 40. 

516 See the note to “Sepphorites” at § 30. The fol- 
lowing episode has a symmetrical parallel at §§ 373-80, 
where the Sepphorites attempt to revolt from Josephus 
by inviting a garrison from Cestius Gallus. 

°!7 That is: although Josephus claims to have been a 
pro-Roman at heart (§§ 22-3, 175), he was ostensibly 
commanding the rebel forces. Strangely, it appears from 
§§ 31-2 and 64 that Josephus had first gone to pro-Ro- 
man Sepphoris and remained there without incident 
while he gathered intelligence on the other cities. 

518 Greek apxiAnotrs, used only here in the Life. 
See note to “bandits” § 21. 

°!9 This is the only story in Josephus in which this 
Iesous appears, unless he is the same Galilean Iesous 
who goes to Jerusalem with 600 men and then escorts 
the Jerusalem delegation to Galilee (§ 200). 

°° That is, the outer territory of the large Greek 
coastal city lying just W of Galilee (cf. War 2.188 and 
Appendix A). Thus, Iesous was not (yet) part of the 
agreement that Josephus had made with the other 
Galilean bandits: §§ 77-8. 

521 Greek moAsuos; elsewhere “war.” 

22 Greek uTooxXéoels, cognate to the verb (uTIox- 
veouat) translated “offer” in § 105. 

3 Greek eEouota, rendered “authority” elsewhere. 
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me. When I gave my consent, because I had no prior knowledge of the plot, he gathered 
up his gang of bandits** and hurried against me. 


107 This sordid project did not, however, get past me so as to realize its purpose. For when 
he was already approaching, one of the men with him deserted*** and came to me, indi- 
cating his design. On discovering these things, I went ahead into the marketplace, pre- 
tending to be ignorant of the plot. I brought along*”® many armed Galileans*’’ and even 
some Tiberians.°** 108 I then ordered that all the roads be patrolled with the utmost secu- 
rity’ and charged those at the gates to allow only Iesous, whenever he appeared, to enter 
with his principals, but to lock the others out,**° beating back any who tried to force their 
way. 109 After they had done what was commanded, Iesous entered with a few men. When 
I then ordered him to discard his weapons immediately—for if he disobeyed he would be 
killed—and when he saw the armed soldiers come around him from every direction, he 
became afraid and submitted.°*! Those of his followers who had been locked out fled when 
they found out about*” his arrest. 110 Now I called Iesous aside privately and told him 
that I was fully aware of the plot that had been hatched against me, and of those by whom 
he had been sent. Nevertheless, I would grant pardon** for what had been done if he 
would change his thinking*** and become loyal to me. 111 When he promised** to do all 
of that, I released him, allowing him to reassemble those men whom he had formerly 
led.**° Then I threatened the Sepphorites that if they did not quit their foolishness**’ 


I would exact justice.*** 


4 See the note to “bandits” at § 21. 

*°5 Implausible though it may seem, Josephus relies 
on such spontaneous desertions and betrayals (cf. §§ 89, 
158, 239), along with his carefully orchestrated inter- 
ception of correspondence (see the note to “letters” at § 
48), for his intelligence. In these respects as in many 
others, he resembles the great Roman statesman Cicero, 
during a period of comparable civil strife in Rome 
(Plutarch, Cic. 15.2; 16.2). Shaw (1984:16-20) points 
out that betrayal was understood as the standard means 
by which bandits were caught in the Roman world. Cf. 
also Judas in the case of Jesus of Nazareth (Matt 26:14- 
16). Josephus may simply be supplying a commonplace 
scenario for his narrative. 

26 The middle voice of emayc, which Josephus will 
use repeatedly with different nuances at §§ 112, 115, 
118, 119. 

*°7 See the note to “Galileans” at § 30. 

*°8 Although Tiberias has proven largely hostile to 
Josephus’ influence, a response that he attributes to the 
manipulation of the populace by Iustus and Ioannes, 
Josephus has some supporters there (§§ 69, 86, 89). 

°° See the similar phrase at § 118. 

3° Tsolating a ringleader from his mob, for a terrify- 
ing interview, will become Josephus’ standard tactic for 
accomplishing his aims without significant bloodshed: 
§§ 146-48, 175-78. His opponents do the same thing, 
but in the hope of killing him without having to deal 
with his (putative) massive popular support: §§ 246-47, 
294. 


31 The word “submit” here (utakovo) is the same 
as that rendered “accept” in § 106. 

532 Greek tuv@avouat, elsewhere rendered “dis- 
cover.” 

533 Greek: middle voice of ovyyivadokeo. In § 103, 
the active voice of this verb is translated “cooperate.” 

534 Greek uetavoéco: rethink, repent. 

535 A form of the same verb (umIoXVvEopal) occurs at 
§ 105; the related noun appears in § 106. Thus the re- 
cipient of grand promises is caught out by Josephus, 
and forced to make promises of his own. 

36 This man is not heard from again unless he is the 
Galilean Iesous who accompanies the Jerusalem delega- 
tion to Galilee with an escort of 600 (§ 200). In that 
case, he would have gone back on his agreement with 
Josephus. But Iesous was a common name in the period, 
and so there is no compelling reason to make the iden- 
tification. 

37 Josephus’ choice of word for the Sepphorites’ 
fault (Ayvespoouvn: folly, insensitivity; not insanity or 
madness) reflects his and their predicament. It is not 
that they are wrong in wishing to remain pro-Roman, 
for Josephus (according to his story) wishes the same 
thing (§§ 21-3). But he has the practical wisdom to see 
that one must seem to appear to prosecute the revolt in 
keeping with the wishes of the Galilean masses (§§ 175- 
76). The Sepphorites are foolish because they fail to un- 
derstand this and even attack Josephus, who is in fact a 
kindred spirit. Nor do they quit their “foolishness” as he 
requests. In the following narrative they remain reso- 
lutely pro-Roman (§§ 123-24, 232), even after Josephus 
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(23) 112 At about this time,**? two dignitaries”? from the region of the Trachonitans,™! 
came to me, supplying their own horses and 
and bringing along some money too. 113 The Judeans kept pressuring these 
men to be circumcised™ if they wished to live among them. But I would not allow them 


who were under the authority of the king,*” 


weapons*? 


Josephus pro- 
tects 
Trachonitan 
refugees from 
forced conver- 
sion 


to be forced, declaring, “Each person must revere God in keeping with his own chosen 
way, but not by force, and these men, who are fleeing to us expecting security,° ought 


storms their city in §§ 373-80, until they finally receive 
a garrison from the Syrian governor Cestius Gallus (§ 
394). 

38 See the note to this phrase at § 97. Josephus once 
again illustrates his virtue of long suffering. 

39 Such loose chronological markers—kata ToUTOV 
(exetvov / aUTOV) TOV KaIpov (xpovov)—occur nearly 
100 times in Josephus. Most tellingly, while paraphras- 
ing the biblical story, he often uses these more histori- 
cal terms instead of the biblical kai eyéveto, eyeveto 
dé, and so forth: Ant. 1.71; 5.352; 6.30, 213, 271, 292, 
etc. His usage is especially noteworthy when he has re- 
arranged the biblical narrative somewhat, and so wants 
to re-establish a chronological scheme: Ant. 1.194; 
8.176; 9.28, 258; 13.18; 16.36. Here in the Life, the 
phrase highlights the episodic nature of a narrative that 
is not concerned with precise chronology: §§ 216, 271, 
373, 398. 

*° In the Life, Josephus reserves this fairly rare term 
(ot weylotaves) for these Trachonitans (cf. §§ 149, 151, 
153); elsewhere he uses it only of Oriental nobility: Ant. 
11.37; 20.26, 66, 76, 79, 81. 

41 See the note to Trachonitis at § 54. 

8 Agrippa II: see Ant. 20.138. Since the king had 
remained loyal to Rome, while the Galilean countryside 
at least was ostensibly in revolt, these gentiles have 
opted to join the revolt. We should probably understand 
that they had their own nationalistic reasons for doing 
so—without implying any commitment to the Judean 
cause. 

“8 The Trachonitans were particularly renowned as 
archers (War 2.58); perhaps they hoped to supply a 
unique military asset to the Judeans. But Josephus does 
not clarify the point. 

*4 Circumcision and conversion to Judaism are 
prominent issues in Josephus, much discussed in the 
scholarship with respect to three related issues: whether 
some varieties of Hellenistic Judaism neglected or spiri- 
tualized circumcision for born Judeans; whether conver- 
sion of males invariably required circumcision; and 
whether there was a recognizable group of sympathiz- 
ers (or “God-fearers”) who stopped short of circumci- 
sion and full conversion. See McEleney 1974; Collins 
1985; Cohen 1987a; Segal 1990:99-101. These ques- 
tions are typically posed as background to understand- 
ing problems in the study of Christian origins. This pas- 
sage in particular (along with the story of the Adiabe- 


nian prince Izates’ conversion in Ant. 20.17-96) has 
been thought to raise the issue whether Josephus would 
require circumcision of converts. Cohen (1987:423) ar- 
gues from the present passage that Josephus must have 
opposed the Hasmoneans’ forced conversions (and cir- 
cumcision) of neighboring peoples (Ant. 13.257-58, 
318-19, 397). 

As far as Josephus is concerned, we may observe the 
following. First, he assumes that circumcision is the 
mark of the Judean male, because it has been ordained 
by God (Ant. 1.192-93, 214). Second, he appears to as- 
sume that circumcision is the proper transitional rite for 
a male converting to Judaism. The Hasmonean conver- 
sions of neighboring peoples are told in highly lauda- 
tory sections of the narrative (Ant. 13.282, 284, 288, 
299-300, 319). He is sharply critical of the lustful Felix, 
who could not be bothered to undergo circumcision in 
order to marry the Herodian princess Drusilla, thus vio- 
lating the laws, in contrast to her legitimate husband 
Azizus (Ant. 20.139, 143). In the story of Izates 
Josephus makes it clear that, although circumcision is 
necessary if he is to become a Judean (Ant. 20.38), the 
prince has every reason not to undergo circumcision 
and convert (Ant. 20.42). But when Izates goes ahead 
with the circumcision, Josephus celebrates his decision 
as one that earned God’s special favor (Ant. 20.48-9, 
85). So Josephus expects circumcision of Judean males, 
whether natives or converts. 

Cohen (above) may be right that there is some logi- 
cal tension between Josephus’ refusal to require circum- 
cision here in Life 113 and his celebration of the 
Hasmonean conquests, but the rhetorical situation is dif- 
ferent. The Hasmoneans were adding territory to Judea, 
and always gave the conquered the choice of leaving if 
they would not convert (Ant. 13.319). That was a much 
larger political issue: Josephus reveres his Hasmonean 
ancestors for achieving a strong and independent state. 
Circumcision was an ancillary issue. Here, where indi- 
viduals have come freely to offer their services as mili- 
tary allies, Josephus postures as the philosopher, leav- 
ing it open to each person to make his own choice about 
a way of life (see the following note). Similarly, he ab- 
hors the way in which Judean rebels forced Metilius, the 
commander of the Roman garrison at Herod’s palace, to 
be circumcised in order to live (War 2.453-54). 

45 Greek Seiv EKAOTOV KATA TH EQUTOU TPOAIpEGIV 
tov Oeov evoeBetv. The Roman consul Julius Antonius, 
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not to have second thoughts.”**7 When the mob had been persuaded,*** I generously pro- 


vided the men who had come with all [amenities] for their familiar way of life. 


Agrippa sends 
Modius Aequus 
to take Gamala 


encircle the fortress,*> 


Gamala. 


Josephus en- 
gages Aebutius 
the decurion, 
successfully 


Plain,>*° 


Galilee sixty stadia*® 


son of Mare Antony, is said by Josephus to have used 
strikingly similar language of the Judeans living in 
Ephesus: they are permitted to follow their own laws 
and customs and to bring the offerings, which “each of 
them makes out of his own free choice of piety toward 
the deity (As ExaotTos AUT Ek THS iSias TPOAIpE- 
asus evoeBElas EveKa IPOS TO Belov )” (Ant. 16.172). 
In general, Josephus appears to be adopting a typically 
generous Roman stance toward the cults of the world. 
The Greek noun tpoaipeois was also commonly used 
of a chosen philosophical path or way: Aristotle, Eth. 
eud. 1.2.1.1214B; Lucian, Hermot. 34, 47, 75. On the 
significance of “purposive choice,” see Aristotle, Eth. 
eud. 2.7.1223A. 

46 Greek 51’ aodadsiav. Like mpoatpecis, aoba- 
deta could have philosophical connotations: the way 
that is secure (Plutarch, Mor. 171E). 

47 Greek yetavoéoo, translated in § 110 as “change 
his thinking.” 

48 See the notes to “mobs” at § 31 and “people” at 
§ 40. 

* For the sequel, see §§ 149-54 below. Character- 
istically (see Introduction), Josephus builds suspense by 
opening a story but then leaving the conclusion pend- 
ing. 

3° Introduced in § 61 as the replacement for Varus, 
the Iturean who had first been elevated in the absence 
of Philip son of Iacimus, and who then tried to reassert 
his claim to royal power in Agrippa’s absence. On his 
name, see the note there. 

5! See the note to “Gamala” at § 46. Josephus con- 
tinues to build narrative tension concerning the impor- 
tant issue of Philip son of Iacimus and Gamala. The last 
we heard (§ 60-1), Philip had reached Gamala, where 
Iturean refugees from Varus’ attack on Little Babylonia 
(the Ecbatana region) had also fled. Josephus claims 
that in spite of a strong sentiment there for an attack on 
Varus and Caesarea (from the displaced Itureans?) and 
perhaps revolt from the king (by the natives?), Philip 
kept Gamala at peace with Rome. Here, King Agrippa 
still does not know that Philip is alive, let alone still 
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(24) 114 Now King Agrippa sent* a force, with the general Aequus Modius®*° over it, to 
take out the fortress Gamala.**! Although those who had been sent were insufficient to 
by setting up watches in the open terrain they were able to besiege 


115 Aebutius°**? the decurion** had been entrusted with the protection*>> of the Great 
and he heard that I was now in Simonias, 


°°7 a village lying on the frontier of 


away from him. So at night-time, he drew up 100 cavalry, whom he 


supportive (see § 180 below). Presumably, we are to 
surmise that he has heard rumors of restiveness at this 
major fortress. 

°* Although standard Roman siege techniques, 
which called for a at least one wall (vallum) to encircle 
the besieged site, could not be executed because of the 
terrain and lack of manpower, the force was sufficient to 
secure the perimeter with a series of bases and patrols. 

3 The name of a Roman gens: see L&S s.v. 

554 A decurion (Greek Sexadapyxos; cf. H.J. Mason 
1974:33) was normally an officer commanding a squad- 
ron (turma) of only 30-32 auxiliary cavalry. There were 
16 squadrons to an auxiliary ala or cavalry “wing,” 
under the command of a prefect, until in the late first 
century, it appears, 24-squadron wings (of 800-1000 
men) developed. (Legionary cavalry units were com- 
manded by centurions.) Typically, Roman officers with 
legionary experience commanded auxiliary forces. See 
Le Bohec 1994:26, 46. It appears that Aebutius was in 
the service of Agrippa II, though possibly he serves un- 
der Cestius Gallus, legate of Syria. In the War, he is not 
introduced until after Vespasian’s arrival in Galilee (cf. 
Life 407), when he is sent with the tribune Placidus and 
1000 cavalry to take Josephus’ stronghold at Iotapata 
(War 3.144). He dies later in the battle for Gamala (War 
4.36). In both of the War passages, Josephus empha- 
sizes Aebutius’ courage and ability. 

5 Greek mpootaotia; cf. Latin praesidium. Both 
terms involve all the qualities that a praeses should ide- 
ally exhibit: care, protection, aid, direction, command. 
Cf. “protector” (tpootatns) at § 250. 

5° That is, the Plain of Esdraelon, immediately S of 
Galilee (War 3.39), running from the region around 
Scythopolis near the Jordan River NW to the coast be- 
tween Mt. Carmel and Ptolemais. It makes sense for a 
cavalry officer to have command of the plain—a cir- 
cumstance that Josephus will now use to his advantage. 

°7 A village at the SW extremity of Galilee, near 
Bet Shearim or Besara (§ 118), in low hills adjoining 
the plain. 

38 About 7.5 miles, 12 km. See note to § 64. 
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had with him, along with some 200 infantry, enlisting**’ also the residents of the city of 


Gaba* as allies; he guided them by night and came to the village where I was living. 
116 Since I too had prepared for battle with a large force,°*' Aebutius tried to lure us down 
into the plain, for with his cavalry he had been very potent. We did not oblige him, how- 
ever. Understanding well the superiority that he would have with his cavalry if we should 
descend to the plain,*” for we were infantry exclusively, I knew how to engage his com- 
batants.°° 117 For a while, Aebutius held out valiantly with those around him, but when 
he saw that his cavalry force was unsuited to this terrain, he decamped,*™ ineffective, to 
the city of Gaba. He had lost three men in the fight. 


118 I pursued on foot,*® bringing along*® 2,000 armed soldiers. When I came near the 
city of Besara*®’ where Aebutius was living, which lies on the frontier of Ptolemais, 
twenty stadia*°® away from Gaba, I stationed the armed soldiers outside the village. After 
commanding them to patrol the roads with security so that the enemy would not harass us 
before we could carry out the grain— 119 for Queen Berenice*® had gathered it from the 
surrounding villages°’”? and stored much there*’'—by loading the camels and donkeys, I 
procured°” a vast amount, and sent the grain off into Galilee.* 120 After I had done 
this, I challenged Aebutius to battle. When he would not oblige, for he was intimidated by 


Josephus’ force 
steals 
Berenice’s 
grain 


our preparedness and daring,°” I turned against Neopolitanus; for I had heard that the 


559° This verb (middle of etayos) appears in § 112 as 
“supplying.” 

5 According to Josephus, Gaba was just on the out- 
side of Galilee, and adjacent to Mt. Carmel (War 3.35). 
Gaba (Geba in Pliny, Nat. 5.19) was known as the “city 
of cavalry” (1oA1s imTécov) because Herod had estab- 
lished the site for his élite cavalry veterans (Ant. 
15.294). The site is not yet certainly identified. There 
was one Gaba at Tell Abu-Shush on the SW fringe of 
Galilee, where inscriptions and coins bearing the name 
have been found; but there may have been another town 
of the same name (the one founded by Herod) at el- 
Hartiah on the edge of the Akko-Ptolemais plain. See 
Appendix A. 

61 At least 2 000, in view of § 118. 

°° It was general knowledge that cavalry forces, 
mainly staffed by auxiliaries in the Roman army, had an 
enormous advantage in the open plain, and that infantry 
were best suited to hillier country (or flat land if the 
enemy had no cavalry). See further § 397 and Fron- 
tinus, Strat. 2.18. 

563 Greek troAgutol, elsewhere translated as “en- 
emy.” This is Josephus’ first military engagement in the 
Life. It illustrates the main theme of his generalship: re- 
sourcefulness triumphs over superior force. 

564 See the note to this word at § 44. 

6 Because Josephus had only infantry in his force 
(§ 116). 

56° The same verb (middle of émaycs) is used in dif- 
ferent senses at §§ 107, 112, 115, 119. 

°67 Identified by a stone inscription mentioning 
Besara as Bet Shearim (see Appendix A), which would 
become a center of rabbinic Judaism under the rabbis of 
the third and fourth centuries CE. Less then 3 miles/5 


km W of Gaba, it marked the extremity of coastal Ptole- 
mais’ territorial reach. Although the site is mentioned 
only here in Josephus, we may conclude from Aebutius’ 
residence there and the presence of royal grain stores 
that Besara had been given to Berenice (if not Agrippa 
Il). 

568 About 2.5 miles, 4 km. See note at § 64. 

°° Thus Besara appears to have been given to 
Berenice. 

*7 On the meaning of such phrases—indicating that 
the villages were dominated by the head village or town 
in a toparchy—see Cotton 1999:86-7; War 2.252; Ant. 
18.31; 20.159. Cf. the note to “Hippenes” at § 42. 

°7! On grain storehouses, see the note to “belong to 
Caesar” at § 71, also § 188, where Josephus stockpiles 
grain for the Galilean campaign. 

572 The same verb (middle of étraycs) appears in §§ 
107 and 118 as “bring along,” in § 115 as “enlist” and 
in § 112 as “supply.” 

° Paradoxically, while in Galilee Josephus reserves 
imperial and royal possessions for their rightful owners 
(§§ 68-9, 71-2, 128); while fighting outside his territory, 
he plays the role of opposing general and takes the 
enemy’s supplies for his own people. 

°4 Tf Josephus had 2000 men against Aebutius’ 
squadron of 30 or so horsemen (see the note to “decu- 
rion” at § 115), Aebutius might well have considered it 
a mismatch. Note, however, that Josephus consistently 
claims that he intimidated royal and Roman troops into 
avoiding confrontation with him (§§ 121, 215, 406). It 
is easy to imagine that Aebutius was barely aware of 
Josephus’ grain-gathering activities, and simply did not 
bother with him; compare the cases of Neapolitanus and 
Placidus in the passages mentioned here. 
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Josephus 121 Neapolitanus 


checks 
Neapolitanus 
near Tiberias 


loannes’ efforts 
to create defec- 
tion from 

Josephus: only 
Gabara obliges 


drifted*®’ into extreme*”’ 


° That is, not Tiberias itself but the territory 
(xapa), including villages, dependent upon the city. 

57° A Neapolitanus (from Neapolis [Naples]—prob- 
ably the famous Italian city of this name) is introduced 
in War 2.335-41 as a fair-minded tribune (x\A\apxos) 
of the Syrian governor Cestius Gallus, who is sent to 
Jerusalem to assess the temper of the populace. Finding 
them aggrieved but peaceful, he encourages them to re- 
main loyal, pays his respects at the temple, and returns. 
It is not clear whether this tribune is the same man as 
Josephus’ cavalry-prefect opponent here. If so, Josephus 
has mistaken his rank in one place, or wrongly dated it. 
Each legion had six tribunes, the most senior of whom 
(tribunus laticlavius) was second-in-command to the le- 
gionary legate. Although it was common enough for a 
cavalry prefect to become a tribune eventually, the or- 
der here would be reversed, since Cestius sends the tri- 
bune before Josephus is sent to Galilee. Since it is dif- 
ficult to see how Josephus could be mistaken in either 
place (Cestius would not have sent a cavalry prefect for 
such a mission, and Josephus would not likely be wrong 
about his opponent’s position), it seems safest to sup- 
pose that these are two different men. 

577 As we have seen (note to “prefect” at § 33), 
Greek Etapxos and Latin praefectus have many differ- 
ent applications in the Roman administrative world. 
One use of the term attested on inscriptions (/GR 
1.1183; 3.1201-2) is for the commander of a cavalry 
wing (H. J. Mason 1974:139). 

578 Greek ‘An transliterates the Latin ala, technically 
an auxiliary cavalry force of 16 squadrons (turmae) of 
30-32 soldiers each (or, from the Flavian period, 24 
squadrons): see Le Bohec 1994:26. Whereas the decu- 
rion Aebutius (preceding paragraph) commanded one 
squadron (turma), the prefect Neapolitanus here com- 
mands an entire wing or ala. Nevertheless, we should 
not assume that Josephus uses this term technically, for 
in Greek writers: “[iAn] tends to mean little more than 
‘a unit of horse’ and it is up to the reader to deduce the 
Roman unit involved” (H.J. Mason 1974:165). 

5” See the note to “Scythopolitans” at § 26. 

8° Given that Josephus obviously wishes to demon- 


was the prefect®”’ of a wing, 
for the protection of Scythopolis*” from the enemy. Once I had prevented this fellow from 
devastating the Tiberians’ land any further,**° I made provision**! for the Galilee.*” 


of the Tiberians was being plundered by him. 


78 and he had assumed responsibility 


(25) 12258 Now the son of Levis,°** Ioannes, whom we described as living in Gischala,** 
when he discovered that everything was proceeding according to my purpose,°**° that I was 
acting from good will towards my supporters but with terror towards the enemy,**’ was 
not well disposed in his opinion.*** Supposing that my success implied his destruction, he 
envy.*’! 123 Hoping to arrest my good fortune if he could incite 


strate his military prowess, he is remarkably vague here 
about the means by which he checked Neapolitanus’ 
activities. It would be interesting to know to what ex- 
tent Neapolitanus felt threatened by Josephus’ police 
actions. See also §§ 120, 215, 406. 

8! After his first military skirmishes, Josephus re- 
turns to a prominent theme: §§ 62, 74, 77. 

82 Josephus appears to return to Tarichea at this 
point (see § 127 below). 

3 This paragraph (§§ 122-25) has a summary func- 
tion, for Ioannes of Gischala, much as §§ 80-4 summa- 
rized Josephus’ accomplishments. In both cases, the 
specific city-related events referred to create a number 
of problems for the reader who wishes to follow Jose- 
phus’ point. They would arguably function much better 
in oral presentation, making moralistic assertions with 
supporting evidence that is best not pursued. 

584 See the notes to “Ioannes” and “Levis” at § 43. 

585 Toannes has been introduced at Life 43-5 as a pro- 
minent figure at Gischala, who first tried to restrain his 
citizens from anti-Roman activity but then responded to 
attacks from gentile towns by launching his own raids 
and fortifying his town. In §§ 70-6, Josephus visits 
Ioannes at Gischala and finds him now eager for both 
revolution and personal power. It is this personal ri- 
valry, as Josephus presents it, that will evolve into the 
major conflict of his Galilean career: against the delega- 
tion sent from Jerusalem (§§ 189-92). 

°86 A similar phrase appears in Ant. 5.319. 

‘87 Josephus used a similar phrase (Tois ToAeytois 

. TpOs ETITANEIv) of Vespasian at War 3.146. 

588 Greek ouk e0 THY yvcounv SteTE6n. Although the 
mss. read the verb as ti@nui rather than Siatiéqw, | 
follow Niese’s conjecture, followed by Thackeray and 
the Minster team. See the note to “opinions” at § 22. 

8° In a moralizing tone here, Josephus presents jeal- 
ousy as the rock on which an aimless ship has foun- 
dered. Although he began with honorable intentions, ac- 
cording to Josephus (§§ 43-44), Ioannes is now pictured 
as having lost the ability to steer his character. 

°° See the note to “extreme” at § 22. 

°°! Tt is a characteristic theme of Josephus’ narratives 
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hatred*** among my supporters, he tried to persuade the residents of Tiberias, those of 
Sepphoris along with them, and also those of Gabara°’? —these cities** are the greatest 
throughout Galilee*** —to defect from loyalty to me” and to join him. For he claimed 
that he would be a better general for them than I was.°’’ 124 But the Sepphorites, since 
they would not devote themselves to either one of us on account of having chosen the 
Romans as masters, did not give their approval to him;*”8 the Tiberians, although they did 
not embrace the defection, agreed to become his friends;°” whereas the residents of 
Gabara joined themselves to Ioannes.°° Simon,”' the leading man®” of the city,°° was 
the one who appealed to them, apparently treating Ioannes as a friend and companion. 
125 Yet they did not openly endorse the defection, for they had become terribly afraid of 
the Galileans,° since they had often enough had occasion to experience their [the 
Galileans’] goodwill towards us.°° Secretly watching for an opportune moment, they [the 
Gabarans] kept plotting, and I certainly came into the greatest danger for such a reason as 


his. 


that success (euTpayia) brings with it envy (8dvos). 
See War 1.67 and Ant. 13.288, concerning John Hyrca- 
nus’ success and consequent problems, and Josephus’ 
editorial comment: “It is impossible in success (cuTpa- 
yia) to avoid envy (8d6vos)” (War 1.208). Cf. S. Ma- 
son 1991:225-27. See also the note to “envy” at § 80. 

° The parallels with Josephus’ hero John Hyrcanus 
(see previous note) continue. Also in Hyrcanus’ case, 
his success (eutpayia), which is also called good for- 
tune (eutuxia—Ant. 13.300), is the cause for his oppo- 
nents to incite hatred (100s) among the mob (Ant. 
13.296). 

°°3 See the note to Gabarenes at § 82. 

°° See the note to “city” at § 124. 

5 Cf. § 203, where the three cities are mentioned 
together by the Jerusalem authorities as the major cen- 
ters. Characteristically, Josephus assumes no knowledge 
of Palestinian geography on the part of his readers. 

°° Tt is not clear that any of these places had ever 
been loyal to Josephus: Sepphoris was pro-Roman and 
fearful of him (§§ 30-1, 104, 124); Josephus had fled 
Tiberias in fear for his life, since the city had largely 
supported Ioannes already (§§ 87-96); and although we 
know nothing yet of the Gabarenes, they will turn out 
to be solid supporters of Ioannes (see note to 
“Gabarenes” at § 82). 

°°7 Ever since § 70 Josephus has charged Ioannes 
with longing for the command (apxn) of Galilee. It is 
this longing that makes him envious of Josephus’ suc- 
cess (§§ 84-5) and drives him to bid for the Tiberians’ 
allegiance (§§ 87-8). 

°°8 Nor did they support Josephus (§ 104), a fact that 
he blurs here. 

°° According to §§ 87-88, the influential leaders 
Iustus and Pistus had already sided with Ioannes and 
largely persuaded the Tiberian populace, such that 
Josephus had to flee the city (§ 96). Although there does 
not seem to be much practical difference between them 
and the Gabarenes, Josephus will single out the latter 


for their hostility (see next note). 

6° Gabara will now support Ioannes under direction 
from Jerusalem (§ 203) and receive both the Jerusalem 
delegation and Ioannes warmly (§§ 229, 233, 313). This 
is why Josephus will refuse to meet his opponents there, 
placing Gabara on a par with only Gischala in its hos- 
tility toward him (§ 235). 

6°! This is the only appearance of this character in 
Josephus’ corpus. His name is extremely common 
among Josephus’ contemporaries. 

602 Greek [6] tpcoteveov. At § 313 Josephus speaks 
of the “leading men” of Gabara (ol tpctevovtes). 

603 Greek TOMIs as in § 123. But at § 242 he calls 
Gabaroth, which appears to be the same place (cf. § 
242), a village (kcdun), which is probably a fairer cat- 
egorization. See Appendix A. 

6 For the phrase, see also Ant. 7.24. 

5 This is puzzling language, given the Gabarenes’ 
subsequent actions (see note to Ioannes at § 124). Cf. § 
36, where Josephus claims that Iustus pretended to be 
ambivalent about revolutionary actions and then (§§ 37- 
40) makes an impassioned speech for revolutionary ac- 
tions. Josephus appears to trap himself in conflicting 
motives: to show that towns opposing him were repre- 
hensible and bent on revolution, but that they really 
feared him and his forces because he was such a force 
to be reckoned with, and so they pretended not to defy 
him. 

6% None of this has yet been described, though 
Gabara will play a prominent role in the Galileans’ pub- 
lic demonstration of loyalty to Josephus at §§ 242-65. 

6°7 Josephus once again prepares the audience for a 
story yet to come. But in this case, unlike the other epi- 
sodes that he begins and interrupts (re: the furnishings 
from the Tiberian palace, or Philip son of Iacimus; see 
Introduction), there is no clear sequel. Gabara features 
most importantly as a place where Josephus success- 
fully confronts the delegation: §§ 235, 242-65. 

Although Thackeray renders “under the following 
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(26) 126° Some audacious young men®™ of Dabarittan®® origin,®!! having closely ob- 
served the wife°” of the king’s administrator Ptolemy®'? making her way through the 
Great Plain,°'* from territory subject to the royals into that occupied by the Romans,°** 
with considerable equipment®'® and some mounted soldiers attending her for the sake of 
security, suddenly fell upon them. 127 They compelled the woman to flee, but seized eve- 
rything that she was transporting and came into Tarichea,°'” leading to me®'® four mules*”” 
loaded with clothes and gear. There was also a considerable stash of silver®° and some 


5007! gold pieces. 


128 Wanting to preserve these things for Ptolemy, since he was a compatriot—and even 
robbing adversaries is proscribed by our laws®*—, I said®* to those who had brought 
them that it was necessary to keep them so that the walls of Jerusalem might be repaired 
from their sale.°* 129 But the young fellows had a hard time accepting that they would 


Tanneus 


circumstances,” Josephus’ word toiavtn (“such as 
this’) is not so specific, and the following story does not 
in fact illustrate the Gabarans’ plotting. Since the order 
of episodes is quite different in War 2.583-95, we seem 
to have here rather a loose connection of stories, asso- 
ciated by common themes and words. 

608 The Dabarittan affair comes in War 2.595-613, 
immediately following Ioannes’ two money-making 
schemes (cf. Life 70-6) but well before Ioannes leads 
the revolt at Tiberias (War 2.614-25), which has already 
occurred in the Life (84-103). 

6 In this episode, Josephus withholds any explicit 
denunciation, apparently demonstrating his wise and 
charitable indulgence of youthful excesses. 

610 Mentioned only here, in Life 318, and in the War 
parallel to this passage (War 2.595), Dabaritta was the 
biblical Daverat, at the W base of Mt. Tabor (Josh 
19:12), thus adjoining the Plain of Esdraelon as 
Josephus observes at § 318. 

611 This word (yévos) is elsewhere rendered “ances- 
try.” 

According to War 2.595, Ptolemy himself was at- 
tacked. This seems to be one of the countless details 
that Josephus changes for no discernible reason, per- 
haps deliberately to vary his story. 

613 This procurator (€titpotos—see H.J. Mason 
1974:142-43) of Agrippa II appears only here and in the 
parallel at War 2.595, where he is procurator of Agrippa 
II and Berenice. 

614 The Plain of Esdraelon. See note at § 115. 

615 The extreme vagueness of this statement suggests 
that Josephus does not expect his readers to follow the 
historical or geographical details as much as to catch his 
moral lessons. In principle, everything outside of 
Agrippa II’s territory (N and E of Lake Gennesar and 
the cities of Tiberias and Tarichea—Ant. 20.159; Life 
38) and the free Greek cities of the Decapolis was un- 
der direct Roman control. Now, however, much of the 
Galilee was in revolt. Perhaps, then, Ptolemy’s wife was 


headed from E of the lake (less likely from Tiberias or 
Tarichea, given their turmoil) via the Decapolis to the 
Roman coastal stronghold of Caesarea. No matter where 
she had begun, this westward journey across the rebel- 
lious Galilee would have been treacherous. 

616 Literally “provision” (Greek Tapaokeur ) but of- 
ten used in a military context for an armed escort. It is 
not clear whether Josephus intends to emphasize the lo- 
gistical challenge faced by the daring young men or the 
abundance of goods in question (Thackeray: “in great 
state”). War 2.595 features the large amount of gold and 
silver (of Ptolemy himself). 

17 Evidently, Josephus has returned to Tarichea af- 
ter checking Neapolitanus near Tiberias (§ 121). He is 
apparently not welcome in Tiberias (§ 96). 

18 In War 2.596 Josephus adduces a psychological 
motive, in keeping with the later complaint of the men: 
they only brought the plunder to him because they 
could not hope to dispose of such riches otherwise. 

619 There are no mules in the War parallel. 

60 For the phrase (apyuptou otabuos), see Life 68, 
296, where the silver in question is uncoined. In the 
War parallel (2.595), however, the robbers bring back 
silver goblets. 

1 According to War 2.595: 600 gold pieces. 

62 See the note to “sacrilegious to us” at § 26. 
Josephus maintains his posture as a Judean writing for 
gentiles, praising the Judean laws at every opportunity. 
In this case, Exod. 23:4 explicitly requires the return of 
an enemy’s donkey gone astray. 

63 See the note to “said” at § 22. 

64 According to War 2.596-98, Josephus forth- 
rightly censures the robbers and declares that the goods 
must be held in trust for Ptolemy. This apparent non se- 
quitur in the Life—“Wanting to preserve them for 
Ptolemy ..., I said that it was necessary to keep them 
so that the walls of Jerusalem might be repaired”— 
highlights Josephus’ eagerness to show himself the 
clever trickster. He is not embarrassed about this duplic- 
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not receive a share of the spoils as they had expected,> and so they went into the vil- 
lages around Tiberias and said that I was about to betray the territory to the Romans:°° 
130 in claiming to keep what had been procured by the raid for the repair of the city walls 
of the Jerusalemites, I had employed a clever trick®’’ against them; I had really planned 
to return the seized goods to “the master.”®* 131 In this respect, they did not mistake my 
intention.©”’ For once they had been released,“° I sent for the two principal men, Dassion 
and Ianneus the son of Levis,®*'! who were established friends*” of the king at the highest 
level, and instructed them to take the gear from the raid and to conduct it to him. I threat- 
ened death as the penalty if they should report these matters to another person. *? 


(27) 132 Once the rumor had taken hold of the entire Galilee that their territory was about 
to be betrayed to the Romans by me,*** everyone was stirred up for my punishment. When 
the residents of Tarichea themselves supposed the young fellows to be telling the truth, 
they persuaded* my bodyguards and armed soldiers to leave me sleeping and to go quickly 
to the hippodrome: there, with everyone, they would deliberate concerning the general. 
133 A large crowd®* had already assembled beforehand when these men®* were per- 
suaded and joined in. They were all making one sound: to discipline the man who had 


massive revolt 
at Tarichea, led 
by Iesous son 
of Sapphias, 
over perception 
that Josephus 
would betray 
Galilee to Ro- 
mans 


become a wretched traitor®*’ in relation to them. 134 Iesous the son of Sapphias,°* then 
Pp 


ity, but relishes his resourceful deceits. See Introduc- 
tion. Later (§ 142) Josephus will change stories again 
to suit the mob’s wishes, and claim that he was saving 
the plunder for the walls of Tarichea. 

°5 In this episode, Josephus withholds any explicit 
denunciation (contrast War 2.597: “he censured them 
for this act of violence”), showing his wise understand- 
ing of the young men’s predictable complaint. This is 
not to say that he condones their behavior, but in keep- 
ing with his general manner of rounded characterization 
in the Antiquities-Life (S. Mason, BJP 3.xxxii-xxxiv), 
he brings to the fore their youthful impulsiveness rather 
than simply condemning them. 

6 So also War 2.598. 

&7 Greek oddtoya. Of the 6 occurrences of the word 
in Josephus, 2 appear in the Life (cf. § 280). 

68 Josephus’ word Sconotns usually signifies either 
the master of the house or an absolute ruler. In summa- 
ries and speeches, he typically tries to reflect the senti- 
ments of the speakers. It is unclear whether the young 
men view Agrippa II as simply the owner of the prop- 
erty or, more sarcastically, as the master of both the 
property and Josephus himself. 

9 Greek yvooun. See the note to “opinions” at § 22. 

630 Josephus’ verb, aTaAAcOoc, suggests the idea 
of getting away free or escaping. Perhaps he uses it to 
reinforce the theme of his clemency toward the hot- 
headed young men, whom he was entitled to discipline. 
In War 2.597, by contrast, it is Josephus’ immediate 
handing of the goods over to Agrippa’s friend, in front 
of the young men, that causes their anger. 

6! According to War 2.597, Josephus publicly en- 
trusted the goods to one man named Anneus, the most 
powerful or prominent (0 Suvatataos) man in Tari- 


chea. These two friends of the king are otherwise un- 
known, unless Ianneus is the Anneus of War’s version. 
Ianneus represents the Hebrew Yannai, itself an abbre- 
viation of 7ni7°, the name of the famous Hasmonean 
king (War 1.85; Ant. 13.320; cf. Schtrer-Vermes 
1.227). On Levis (here Anouis), see the note at § 43. 

632 See the note to “friends” at § 79: Josephus often 
uses the term in its more political sense of “close advis- 
ers.” 

633 The secrecy command is absent from the War 
version, where it would be meaningless since Josephus 
has publicly given the goods to Anneus. 

4 That is, the rumor spread by the young men in § 
129. The accusation of Rome-friendliness is plausible, 
given Josephus’ expressed sentiments (§§ 17-9) and be- 
havior (§§ 68, 130). In his own self-portrait, however, 
he was committed to doing his duty as general nonethe- 
less, like Ananus (War 2.648-51). 

65 War 2.598 claims that 100,000 men in arms had 
gathered in the hippodrome by daybreak. The Life does 
not assume such a large crowd. Now it is an issue that 
his bodyguard and relatively small troop have left him, 
swelling the crowd of opponents—a factor not men- 
tioned in the War and hardly relevant there given the al- 
leged size of the opposition. 

636 That is: Josephus’ bodyguard and armed soldiers. 
For this conjunction (tpod6tns Tovnpos), see 
also Aeschines 3.81; Demosthenes, Or. 15.23; Dinar- 
chus, Demosth. 1.52. 

8 Although the mss. here read “son of Sapithas,” 
the parallel in War 2.599 has Iesous son of Sapphias, 
the same Tiberian leader who is mentioned at Life 66. 
Josephus has introduced him at Life 66 at the head of a 
faction of sailors and ingrates, who burned down the 
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royal palace in Tiberias. That Josephus fails to recall 7 Josephus thus has 


the council-president®” in Tiberias, a wretched person whose nature was to disrupt large 
affairs,“ a sedition-fomenter™! and revolutionary’ like no other, especially incited 
them. At that time® he actually took the laws of Moses into his hands“ and, having 
come forward into the [city] center,“° declared: 135 “If you are not able to hate Josephus 
for your own sakes,” citizens, turn your attention to the ancestral laws,’ of which your 
foremost? general was about to become a traitor. For the sake of these [laws], hate evil®° 
and punish such an insolent®! man!” (28) 136 When he had said these things, the mob 
applauded him.*? He gathered up some armed soldiers and hurried towards the house in 
which I was lodging, to dispose of me.°? 


Not detecting anything in advance, before the disturbance I had turned in®* because of 
fatigue. 137 Now Simon, who had been entrusted with the protection of my person, and 
the only one who had stayed behind,®* when he saw the rush of the citizens, woke me up 
and apprised me of the impending danger. He thought it fitting that I should die nobly °° 


Iesous admit that the 


that introduction here, while providing a new one filled 
with rhetorical commonplaces, illustrates further his 
haphazard arrangement of episodes. Recall that in § 66 
he referred to a previous introduction of Iesous that is 
not to be found. 

89 Greek apxcov. Also at §§ 278, 294, 300 (cf. War 
2.599), Iesous appears the council president (cf. 
“mayor”’) of Tiberias. See the note to “Sapphias” at § 
66. 

°4# Remarkably, Josephus uses this same lengthy 
phrase (tapo&or peyoka Tpayyata uot éxeov) of the 
unnamed man who assisted the “false Alexander” in 
making a bid for Herod’s legacy (Ant. 17.325). A dis- 
tant parallel is in Herodotus 5.124.1: tapaEas ... , kat 
EYKEPAKOMUEVOS TIPTIYUaTa PEyaAa. 

41 This rare Greek word (otaciotolds) appears 
only here in all of Josephus. The cognate verb (oTaoto- 
Troléeo) appears at Ant. 17.117, in Nicolaus’ denuncia- 
tion of Herod’s son Antipater for intrigue. 

642 Greek vewotepiotns. For the coupling of this 
word with another otdo1s-compound, see Ant. 14.141. 

643 According to War 2.599, Ioannes, who is not 
even mentioned here, was the chief instigator; Iesous 
accompanied him. 

644 Greek tote, translated “then” earlier in this same 
section (§ 134). 

65 Since each of the books of Moses would have 
had its own scroll, Josephus probably does not mean 
that Iesous came carrying the five scrolls. But he must 
have had something of the laws in his hands. Given that 
Josephus considers the physical copies of the laws sac- 
rosanct (War 228-31), his language here seems to im- 
ply that Iesous’ action belies his claim to piety. It is 
typical of his opponents, in Life’s portrayal, to use pi- 
ety as a cloak for their misdeeds (§§ 74-6, 275). 

64 Or “into the middle [of the crowd].” See the note 
to this phrase at § 37. 


Taricheans have no real quarrel with Josephus. Iesous 
must resort to manipulation to divert them toward his 
aims. 

648 Greek ol Tatpiol vopol. See the note to “legal 
matters” at § 9. 

6 Or “first” (Greek T1padTos). 

650 Or “hate the wretch(ed)” (Greek picotrovnpécs), 
in keeping with the translation of the same root as 
“wretched” at §§ 133, 134. 

61 Here and at § 263 (in the phrase toiavUta ToA- 
urjoavta) I translate the verb toAucco as “be insolent,” 
elsewhere as “dare.” 

2 On the vulnerability of the mob to persuasive 
speakers, see the notes to “mobs” at § 31 and “people” 
at § 40. 

653 While Cicero was consul in 63 BCE, his enemy 
Catiline had similarly sent an armed band to his house 
to kill him; Cicero, forewarned, escaped to the base of 
the Palatine hill, where he condemned Catiline 
(Plutarch, Cic. 16.1-6). 

64 The verb katéxoo does not convey a very clear 
sense here, although a reference to sleep is required by 
the context. If we supplied utrveo on the analogy of Ant. 
5.148, supposing that this has dropped out of the ms. 
tradition, we might read (cf. Thackeray), “I had settled 
into sleep.” 

55 Cf. § 132, where Josephus’ bodyguard and army 
leave him. In the parallel at War 2.601, Josephus’ four 
remaining colleagues urge him to flee. 

656 Greek 6vnokeo yevvatoos. It was a direct conse- 
quence of Stoic ethics, which insisted upon the utter in- 
ternal freedom of the individual, that suicide was al- 
ways a final option for the virtuous—as a way of avoid- 
ing any forced compromise of virtue or other excep- 
tional circumstances. See Diogenes Laertius 7.130 (on 
Zeno) and Marcus Aurelius, Med. 3.1; 5.29; 8.47; 9.2; 
Droge and Tabor 1992; also next note. 
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by my own hand, as a general,®’ before my adversaries came to compel me or to kill me 
[themselves]. 138 Although he was saying these things, I, having entrusted my affairs to 
God,*** set out to meet the mob in advance. I put on black clothes,°” hung my sword from 
my neck, and went into the hippodrome—by a different route, on which I did not think 
any of the enemy would encounter me. When I suddenly appeared and fell face-down, 
wetting the dry ground with my tears,°°! I seemed to everyone an object of pity. 139 
Perceiving the mob’s reversal,°*” I tried to strengthen the disagreement in their opinions®® 
before the armed soldiers returned from the house.%™ I conceded that I had committed an 
injustice** —as they at least imagined®® — but I begged first to teach them for what 
purpose I was reserving the goods procured in the raid. Then I would die, if they should 
direct it.’ 140 As the mob was directing®* me to speak, however, the armed soldiers 
arrived and, when they observed me, they ran towards me to kill me. But the mob directed 
them to hold off, and they were persuaded—expecting that I would confess to them that 
I had kept the goods for the king,“ and that, after I had confessed the betrayal, they 


would dispose of me. 


67 Cohen (1982:386-92) has conveniently as- 
sembled numerous examples of: (a) the suicide of dig- 
nitaries precluding capture; (b) defeated soldiers taking 
their lives to prevent capture; (c) warriors killing their 
families in anticipation of defeat; and (d) the inhabitants 
of besieged towns or fortresses committing suicide to 
avoid capture. On (b), the most relevant here, see e.g. 
Cassius Dio 40.25.2; 56.21.5. In the War, Josephus has 
made such suicide a prominent theme. First, when his 
fortress at Iotapata is under final attack by the Romans, 
he is pressed by his fellow soldiers to take his own life; 
there he gives a vigorous speech against suicide (War 
3.355-82). Indeed, Josephus claims to know a “law of 
the Judeans” that generals should die (War 3.400), a law 
that was apparently known also to his colleagues, who 
are eager to help him die as a Judean general (War 
3.359). Near the end of that narrative, famously, the 
militants hopelessly besieged at Masada take their own 
lives to preclude capture, and in that context Josephus 
displays his rhetorical ability by giving Eleazar a com- 
pelling speech in favor of suicide (7.320-88). See also 
the note to “Jerusalem” at Life 407, in relation to Philip 
son of Iacimus. 

Especially in light of the fact that Josephus here 
modifies the War (2.601) account by having one re- 
maining guard counsel suicide, rather than having four 
recommend flight, it is hard to avoid the impression that 
he intends an ironic allusion to his defining moment in 
the War. 

68 Greek Tod beds) Ta KAT’ ENAUTOV ETITPEWAS. 
Josephus appears to continue his ironic allusion to the 
War, where he similarly entrusts himself to God rather 
than committing suicide at Iotapata (3.389), and where 
his speech outside Jerusalem (5.382, 390, 400) repeat- 
edly calls upon the rebels to entrust themselves to God 
(emitpétea . . . Ged). For the phrase, see also Aristo- 
phanes, Ran. 530-1. 

6° War 2.601 has torn clothes with ashes on the 


head, in keeping with the biblical tradition of torn 
clothes, sackcloth (perhaps represented here by Jose- 
phus’ black clothes), and ashes (Esth 4:1). Ordinarily, 
Mediterranean men wore light-colored outer clothes 
(white or yellow cloth with darker stripes for borders): 
see Douglas R. Edwards, ABD 2.236. 

6° Josephus thus demonstrated both that the sword 
was not concealed (cf. § 293) and that he could not eas- 
ily use it without injuring himself. War 2.601 adds that 
he kept his hands behind his back. 

6! These more extreme histrionics are absent from 
the War parallel (2.601-2). 

662 Josephus continues his theme of the mob’s fick- 
leness; cf. § 136. See the notes to “mobs” at § 31 and 
“people” at § 40. 

63 Greek SiloTaval Tas yvaoyas avTdv. See the 
note to “opinions” at § 22. For the strategy of creating 
dissent (oTacIs) amongst one’s accusers, cf. Acts 23:6- 
10. 

664 That is, the soldiers (§ 136) who had gone to 
Josephus’ house to kill him. 

65 Presumably, Josephus’ alleged injustice was the 
withholding of the plunder from the plunderers (cf. § 
129). 

666 This seems to be an ironic aside to the audience, 
reminding them of Josephus’ double game: see the note 
to “views” at § 22. 

667 Greek keAevco, a verb normally reserved for 
Josephus or others in authority. By using it here, he puts 
himself (rhetorically) at their mercy. 

668 Greek KeAcUco. See the previous note. 

6° The mob’s expectation accords with what Jose- 
phus has already confessed (§§ 130-31): the young men 
had figured it out and spread the word; he actually did 
secretly return the goods; and he has confided it to his 
literary audience. That admission shows that he is quite 
deliberately lying here in order to persuade the fickle 
mob. 
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them,°” 


then announced that I would construct walls also for Tiberias 
theirs that needed them, and they had thus come to trust me, 


6” This speech is significantly different from the 
parallel at War 2.605-7. There, Josephus explicitly de- 
nies that he had countenanced returning the goods to the 
king (their enemy), appeals to the desperate need for 
secure walls to protect against the Tiberians, who have 
their eyes on the plunder, and offers not to die but to 
produce the goods if they would prefer to have them. 
NB: here in the Life, he cannot make such an offer be- 
cause the goods have already been secretly returned (§ 
131). Since the War account does a much better job of 
creating dissension between the Taricheans on the one 
side and the Tiberians and Galileans on the other, which 
is what Josephus has stated as his intention here (§ 139), 
it appears that he has the War account in mind but 
freely changes it to make a new story. 

671 Josephus emphasizes the irony; this is not the 
truth at all, of course, but Odysseus-like he is making 
up his story as he goes along. 

6” Greek: superlative of p1Ad&evos, which appears 
only here in Josephus. Among the highest social virtues 
of the Greco-Roman, biblical, and Mesopotamian 
worlds was the provision of food and shelter to strang- 
ers in an unfamiliar, potentially hostile environment. Cf. 
Homer, Od. 4.225-34; 6.245-46; Gen 18:1-15; 19:1-11; 
24:1-49; Plutarch, Thes. 14.3; 23.3. The abstract noun 
(piAoEevia) occurs in Josephus only at Ant. 1.250, 
where Abraham’s servant, seeking a wife for Isaac, re- 
ceives warm hospitality. On the one hand, in §§ 143 and 
162 Josephus will indeed refer to the resident aliens of 
Tarichea. On the other hand, the refugee dignitaries 
from Agrippa’s territory have come to Tarichea, and 
Josephus makes quite an issue of the Taricheans’ lack 
of hospitality towards them (§§ 149-54; cf. 112-13). 
Josephus thus advertises his rhetorical flattery of the 
Taricheans in order to achieve his ends. 

673 Although he has not explained this clearly in the 
Life, we may surmise from §§ 129-30, 132 that much 
of the crowd at the hippodrome had come in from 
Tiberias and the surrounding towns and villages; Iesous 


143 At this, a noise went up from the Taricheans and their [resident] foreigners, 
confessed their feelings of gratitude and gave themselves to cheering, whereas the 
Galileans and Tiberians continued in their feelings of anger. So a rift®* appeared* among 
some promising®*° to discipline me, but others to disregard. . . . ®! 144 When I 


(29) 141 When silence had come to everyone, then, I said:°” 


Men, compatriots! I do not beg to avoid dying, if that is just. But at the same time I do want, 
before I should end my life, to indicate the truth®’’ to you. 142 For because I understood 
well that this city, so hospitable toward foreigners, 
as these, who have left behind their native places’ 
tune,° I wanted to construct walls from those goods 
among us, spending thus on their building. 


6” was eagerly accommodating such men 


and made common cause with our for- 
75 about which there is such anger 


673 


676 


677 who 


682 and the other cities of 


683 each person departed to 


is also there from Tiberias (§ 134). This is more clearly 
explained in War 2.598, where the disappointed young 
men roam through the towns and villages of Galilee 
gathering 100,000 men (!) in the Tarichean hippodrome 
by the next morning. 

674 Greek tUxn. Josephus continues the rather cyni- 
cal irony, for he has made it perfectly clear in the War 
that fortune was with the Romans and against the 
Judean rebels: War 2.373, 387; 3.354, 359; 5.122, 367; 
7.203. 

675 The absurdity of the argument—that the hospital- 
ity of the Taricheans (toward Josephus’ accusers) makes 
them especially deserving of secure walls—highlights 
Josephus’ rhetorical command of the situation: he can 
say anything persuasively enough to win over a seg- 
ment of the mob (§ 143). He characteristically shows 
thereby his contempt for popular opinion, which can be 
so easily manipulated. 

976 Greek Satraveapéveav Els TV O1KOSOMIAV AUTOV. 

6” Cf. § 162, where Josephus again mentions these 
resident aliens, and § 142, where he notes their hospi- 
tality toward strangers. 

678 Greek otacis. See the notes to “insurgents” at § 
17 and “factions” at § 32. 

® Josephus thus succeeds in creating dissension 
amongst his accusers (§ 139). 

680 Greek atetAéc means both to promise and to 
threaten, depending upon context. Josephus takes ad- 
vantage of both senses here with opposing infinitives. 

8! Possibly: “to reconsider.” Or there may be a la- 
cuna in the text. 

6” This flatly contradicts War 3.465, where Jose- 
phus expressly states that the walls of Tarichea were not 
nearly as strong as Tiberias’ walls, which had been built 
at the outset of the conflict, when his resources had 
been more plentiful. Luther (1910:28) rightly judges 
this a free construction for Josephus’ present rhetorical 
purposes. 

683 Although it was momentarily useful for Josephus 
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his own home.** And I too, having beyond all hope escaped the danger that I have de- 
scribed, returned home with my friends and twenty armed soldiers. 


(30) 145 But now again the bandits** and instigators of sedition®® began to fear for them- 
selves, that they might suffer justice®*’ from me because of what they had done, and so 
they gathered up 600 armed soldiers®** and came to the house where I was living, to set 
fire to it.’ 146 When this impending assault was reported to me, I considered it undig- 
nified to run, but decided to venture a rather courageous course of action. So, after order- 
ing that the doors of the house be locked, I myself went up to the upper level®” and in- 
vited them to send in those who would receive the goods;®! for in this way, I allowed, 
they would still their rage.” 147 But when they had sent in their most audacious man, 
I tortured him with the use of whips and also directed him to cut off his other hand®> 
and hang it from his neck.®° I then threw him back out in this condition to those who had 
selected him for the mission. 148 Terror and extreme®’ fear took hold of them. Becom- 
ing anxious, then, that they themselves might suffer the same if they remained, for they 
figured that I had inside more men than they,®* they rushed to escape. And I, using such 


Josephus 
thwarts further 
attack by mak- 
ing an example 
of one man 


a maneuver” as this, escaped the second plot. 


to create discord (otacis) among the masses, to divert 
their attention from killing him, he cannot leave his 
charges in that condition of disunity (see Introduction). 
By offering to build walls for all who need them, he re- 
unites them—but now in support of his leadership. 

The parallel at War 2.609-10 leaves things rather 
less settled, for 2 000 of the mob now pursue him to his 
house. 

685 Note the ease with which Josephus labels his op- 
ponents “bandits.” In this case, he must be referring 
chiefly to Iesous, the president of the Tiberian council 
(§ 134), who has led the move to punish Josephus. See 
the note to “bandit” at § 21. 

686 Greek: oTacews aitiot. See the notes to “insur- 
gents” at § 17 and “sedition-fomenter” at § 134. This 
particular phrase is characteristic of Josephus only in 
Ant. 20 (4, 127, 174) and the Life ($$ 170, 340, 368). 
Elsewhere he prefers atootacews aitio: (War 2.642; 
3.455; 7.113; Ant. 17.295; 20.135). 

687 For the use of “justice” for “punishment,” 
note to “justice” at § 97. 

68 According to War 2.610, 2 000 armed soldiers 
pursued Josephus to his house. 

689 A motive added in the Life that was unnecessary 
in the War (2.610) because there the aggressors had 
simply pursued Josephus home from the hippodrome. 

6° This was probably an open roof, as War 2.611 
(téyos) plainly says, from which Josephus called out to 
the people. 

6°! That is, the young men of Dabarittan origin who 
had conducted the raid (§ 126) and who were upset not 
to have received any spoils (§ 129). Josephus promises 
them a share now, as a ruse. In War 2.611-12, Josephus 
simply invites a delegation from the crowd. 

6 This is a set phrase. See the note to “rage” at § 
100. 


’ see the 


3 In War 2.612, however, a group comprising the 


most prominent members (01 yvadpipot) and heads (01 
apXovtes) enter the house. 

64 According to War 2.612, Josephus had the 
prominent members of the group flayed to the bone. No 
hands were, however, cut off. 

5 That is, the one not doing the cutting. Cutting off 
hands is a surprisingly common theme in the Life; cf. 
§§ 171-73, 177. In § 171-73, as here, the victim 
(Cleitus) is required to cut off his own hand. Outside of 
the parallel to the Cleitus passage in the War (2.642), 
parallels in other literature have to do mainly with acts 
in the heat of battle or as an immediate consequence of 
battle (cf. Herodotus 6.91.2, 114.1; Xenophon, Cyr. 
7.3.8; Hell. 2.1.31; Josephus, War 3.378; 3.527; 1 Macc 
7:47). In biblical law, cutting off a hand is chiefly 
required in the case of woman who grabs the genitals 
of a man who is in a fight with her husband (Deut 
25:12), but cf. also Exod 21:24. 

°° Presumably for the purpose of obvious display (§ 
138). But this could not have been an easy thing to do 
with one hand. Especially in view of §§ 171-73, where 
Cleitus is ordered at first to cut off both of his own 
hands, one must wonder whether Josephus intends some 
dark humor here. 

6°7 See the note to “extreme” at § 22. 

°8 For Josephus to have more than 600 men (cf. § 
145) in a Tarichean house would be quite a feat in it- 
self, even if, as we may assume, he would occupy the 
home of one of the wealthiest citizens. 

6° Greek otpatnynua, “general’s behavior”; see 
the note to “general” at § 97. Josephus’ contemporary 
Sextus Iulius Frontinus compiled a practical manual of 
such behaviors, during Domitian’s reign, for other gen- 
erals. Although Frontinus writes in Latin, significantly, 
he borrows the Greek word for the theme and title of 
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(31) 149 But again certain ones kept provoking the crowd to anger, saying that those 
royally-connected dignitaries” who had reached me ought not to live, because they did 
not want to conform to the customs”! prevailing among those with whom they were 
present so as to be safe. They also began to malign” them, saying that they were sorcer- 
ers’ and preventers of succeeding” against the Romans. And the mob was quickly con- 
vinced, being deceived by the very persuasive words spoken to win their favor.” 150 
When I discovered these things, I once again tried to educate the populace to the effect 
that those who had fled to them should not be harassed.” And I ridiculed the nonsense 
of any arguments about charms, noting that the Romans would not be maintaining so 
many tens of thousands of soldiers if it were possible to defeat one’s enemies by means of 
sorcerers!” 151 Although these things that I said were persuasive for a moment, once 
they had gone away they were again provoked to anger by the wretches against the digni- 
taries.”°8 


Subsequently,’” they went off with armed soldiers against their [the dignitaries’] home in 
Tarichea, in order to dispose of them. 152 When I discovered this, I became anxious that 
if such an atrocity were to reach its conclusion, [the place] would become unavailable to 
those who wished to flee to it. 153 So with some others I went into the house of the dig- 
nitaries. Once I had made it secure, I made a trench”!° leading from there to the lake. I 
then sent for a boat and embarked with them, and we crossed over to the frontier of the 
Hippenes.’!' I gave them the cost of their horses, because I was unable to bring those 
along in making such an escape as this, and then departed, having encouraged them at 
length to bear nobly the fate that was to befall them.’ 154 I myself was profoundly dis- 


his work (Strat. 1.1), defining otpatnyquaTa as skills 
displayed by generals (sollertia ducum facta). Cicero 
also seems to prefer the Greek word, for which the 
Latin has only the adjective imperatorium (Nat. d. 
3.6.15). It is entirely plausible that Josephus knew 
Frontinus’ work directly or at second hand, since many 
of his otpatnytuata correspond to Frontinus’ recom- 
mended techniques. 

7° Josephus thus resumes his story of the prominent 
men who had fled to his protection from territory con- 
trolled by King Agrippa II (see §§ 112-13). 

7! According to § 113, the central issue was circum- 
cision. 

7 Greek d1aRahAw. See § 6. 

7 The word for a male sorcerer (bapyakeus) ap- 
pears only here in Josephus. From the Judean side, (fe- 
male) sorcery is prohibited by the laws on pain of death 
(Exod 22:18; Deut 18:10; cf. 2 Kgs 9:22; Isa 47:9, 12). 
For sorcery in the Roman world, see e.g. Graf 1997:36- 
60. 

7 This awkward English phrasing is itself based 
upon Thackeray’s conjectural reconstruction of a diffi- 
cult text, followed by the Munster team. Ms. P omits 
“preventers,” whereas mss. MW have it in participial 
form. I follow mss. RA. Then, if “preventers/prevent- 
ing” is present, one requires a complement not provided 
by P: [the Romans] “to be near.” The emendation reads 
Treptytvouat (“succeed”) rather than tTapayivouat (“be 
near’). 


75 On the fickleness of the mob, see the notes to 
“mobs” at § 31 and to “people” at § 40. This theme is 
reinforced by Josephus’ earlier note (§ 113) that he had 
already convinced the mob to allow the dignitaries to 
live in peace. 

76 As he had said in § 113. Josephus assumes here 
his prerogative, as a priest-aristocrat, to teach the peo- 
ple. 

77 So mss. AMW. P reads “charms” again. 

78 Yet again the mob follows the most recent per- 
suasive speaker; see note to “favor” at § 149. 

7 Josephus uses a vague chronological connector 
(tote); this is a separate incident, therefore, of which 
he learns only later (cf. § 152). 

710 Greek 61c3puE; possibly a tunnel or a canal, ex- 
cept that he does not need a boat until he reaches the 
lake. If much digging is involved, the story is not over- 
whelmingly probable in view of the time required. Cf. 
the secret passageway (otevatrés) Josephus uses to 
reach the lake in Tiberias: § 304 and possibly § 96. 

71! That is, not to Hippos itself, which sat on the 
crest of a prominent hill, but to its port village on Lake 
Gennesar, across the lake from Tiberias and Tarichea. 

72 Greek thv TpooTEGOUGAV avayKNY YEevvaics 
éveykelv. In this nugget of classical Stoic wisdom lies a 
word play between the aorist infinitive “to bear” 
(Eveykelv) and the noun “fate” in the accusative case 
(avayknv). For the sentiment about accepting one’s fate 
nobly (yevvaicas) see also § 137. 
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tressed at having been forced to put the refugees back into the enemy [territory]; but I 
considered that it was better for them to die, if that should befall them, among the Ro- 
mans’? rather than in my territory.’* In the event they survived, however, because King 
Agrippa was mild concerning their failings.”* This marked the completion of the affair 
involving those men. 


(32) 1557!° Now the residents of the city of the Tiberians wrote* to the king,’!’ appealing 
to him to send a force that would protect their territory,”® for they wished to be included 
with him.”’? Although they were writing these things to him, 156 when I came to them 
they appealed to me to construct walls for them,”° as I had promised;”' and they had 
heard that Tarichea was already walled. So I agreed and, after I had prepared everything 


Tiberians ap- 
peal for sup- 
port from 
Agrippa, reject 
Josephus 


necessary for the building project, I directed the supervising tradesmen” into action. 157 


After the third day [of this],”"> I was making my way off” to Tarichea, thirty stadia 


713, Although the men were from territory subject to 
Agrippa II (§ 112), the Greek city of Hippos to which 
Josephus took them was ultimately subject to Roman 
control; further, in this time of war Agrippa II was al- 
lied with the Romans and his forces subject to Roman 
command. 

74 Presumably, Josephus refers to the question of re- 
sponsibility for their deaths and not to the likely man- 
ner of death. 

15 The dignitaries were introduced in § 112 as 
Trachonitans, from territory subject to Agrippa IL. 

716 Here begins an episode paralleled in War 2.632- 
45. There, however, the story comes after Ioannes of 
Gischala’s decisive effort to remove Josephus by secur- 
ing a delegation from Jerusalem, the detailed story of 
which will not come in the Life until §§ 189-335. 
Whereas in the War (2.632) Ioannes is removed from 
the scene for the duration of Josephus’ public career, 
here in the Life he has not yet made his strongest push. 
Within the Life, this episode has a close parallel in §§ 
381-89, where the Tiberians again appeal to the king 
but are thwarted by Josephus. 

'T Agrippa II, to whom Tiberias had belonged be- 
fore the revolt (Ant. 20.159; Life 38-9). 

718 That is, not the city alone but the surrounding vil- 
lages (Greek: ycdpa). See §§ 42, 64, 119, and especially 
129. 

719 Tf the Tiberians were to be allied with the royal 
and Roman forces, they would need protection chiefly 
against Josephus and his Galileans. Laqueur (1920:117- 
19) astutely observes that the only consistent factor in 
Tiberias’ behavior was its determination to be free of 
Josephus, and that is why they turned to such different 
leaders as Iustus and Ioannes of Gischala, Iesous son of 
Sapphias, and now King Agrippa. Although that prin- 
ciple of freedom from Josephus may have some histori- 
cal basis, it is of course not the literary point that 
Josephus wishes to make. Within the narrative, given 
his prominent theme of the mob’s fickleness, we should 
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probably understand that public opinion has now shifted 
against Iesous (as well as against Justus, Pistus, and 
Ioannes) because of Josephus’ demonstrated ability to 
dominate them all. The Tiberians are simply giving up 
the fight and returning to their proper loyalty to the king 
(§§ 38-9). This royalist movement is led not by any of 
the factional heads mentioned at §§ 32-6 but (accord- 
ing to the mob, at least) by an unfortunate young man 
named Cleitus: see further § 170. Although Josephus 
should in principle be happy about this move toward 
loyalty and peace, given the views he expresses (§§ 17- 
9, 28, 72, 128-31), he seems to be upset by the 
Tiberians’ duplicity in using his promise to construct 
walls for them while they are also requesting royal and 
Roman troops. Moreover, Josephus is caught in a bind 
by his professed double game: whereas he should be 
pleased at pro-Roman and royalist leanings, his role as 
general requires him to attack those forces and their 
Judean allies. Cf. §§ 114-21 and his ambiguous dealings 
with Sepphoris (§§ 104-11). 

° Tn the War parallel (2.632-33), there is no request 
for walls, since Josephus has already fortified Tiberias 
(2.573), a fact that he recalls in the corresponding pas- 
sage (2.638). In that passage, then, the issue is simply 
defection from Josephus’ generalship to the protection 
of Agrippa II. 

®! Josephus had made this promise in order to de- 
flect the Tiberians’ hostility when he had promised to 
build walls for Tarichea at § 144. 

72 Greek apxitéKtoves: master builders, head build- 
ers. 

3 Laqueur (1920:93-4) argues through a compari- 
son with War 2.632 ff. that this phrase actually—i.e., in 
the underlying Rechenschaftsbericht—refers to a three- 
day period from the Tiberians’ sending of their letter to 
Agrippa II. In War 2.633-34, indeed, it is the appear- 
ance of the Roman cavalry on the date agreed upon for 
Agrippa’s arrival that fuels the Tiberians’ hopes. 

m4 According to War 2.634, Josephus was at 
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away from Tiberias, when it happened that some Roman cavalry”° were sighted on the 
march in the vicinity of the city [Tiberias]. They created the impression”’ that the force 
from the king’”*® had arrived. 158 Well, immediately they [the Tiberians] let loose cries 
full of praises for the king, but slanders of me.” A certain fellow ran over”? and reported 
their sentiment to me, that they had determined to defect from me. 


159 When I heard this, I was very disturbed.”! As it happened, I had dismissed the armed 
soldiers to their homes from Tarichea,’*? because the following day was a sabbath”? and 
I did not want those living in Tarichea to be harassed by a military mob.”* 160 In fact, as 
often as I had lived among them I had never made provision for the protection of my 
person; ™° I had often had occasion to test their loyalty toward me. 161 But having only 
seven of the armed soldiers around me along with some friends, I was now at a loss as to 
what I should do. I did not think it proper to send for my force, since the current day was 
already waning. Nor, if it [the force] arrived, could it have taken up weapons into the 
following day, because the laws prevented us—even if some extreme necessity should 
seem to impose itself.”° 162 And if, with the Taricheans and the foreigners living among 


Tarichea (since he had not been supervising any con- 
struction at Tiberias) when he received word of the re- 
volt. 

5 About 3.75 miles, 6 km N along the shoreline. 
See note to § 64. 

6 Josephus has already observed (§ 120) that 
Neopolitanus, a cavalry prefect, had been leading sor- 
ties into the area near Tiberias from Scythopolis. 

”7 Greek 86&a; understand “false” impression. 
These are not legionary forces, which will arrive 
in Galilee much later (Life 407). Since auxiliary forces 
were typically led by Roman officers, and since for the 
purposes of the war Agrippa’s troops were fully allied 
with the Romans, it would not be possible to distinguish 
“Roman” from allied auxiliary forces. 

9 Josephus once again highlights the fickleness of 
the masses. See the notes to “mobs” at § 31 and 
“people” at § 40. The Tiberians have proven particu- 
larly labile in their affections: §§ 40, 68-9, 87-8, 123- 
24, 134, 143, 144, 155, 156. In War 2.633, at this point 
the Tiberians proclaim Josephus banned from the city. 

7° Josephus has exceptionally good luck with such 
random informers. See the note to “deserted” at § 107. 

3! Josephus’ immediate problem is simply that 
Tiberias has turned on him when he has no troops to re- 
cover the territory. His underlying concern is not en- 
tirely clear: whether it is Tiberias’ new-found loyalty to 
the king and desertion of Josephus (so War 2.632-34) 
or their duplicity in dealing with him; see the note to 
“included with him” at § 155. 

72 Although he has not yet clarified the point (but 
see §§ 30, 84, 100, 107, 125), it will become increas- 
ingly clearer that Josephus’ army comprises mainly ru- 
ral Galileans who detest the Sepphorites and Tiberians 
(e.g., §§ 190, 198, 206, 220, 228, 237, 242, 250, 253, 
262, 306, 340, 375, 381). Josephus nowhere clarifies, in 
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particular, the relationship between his army and the 
“bandits” whom he has cleverly seconded into his ser- 
vice, paying them to stay away unless called for (§§ 77- 
8). It seems likely that these men in fact became the 
core of his force. See the notes to § 77. 

3 According to War 2.634, Josephus had no troops 
at hand because he had sent them to scout for grain sup- 
plies. There he mentions the impending sabbath only as 
a concern for the following day. 

The sabbath plays an important role in Josephus’ 
narratives, especially in times of conflict. Because of 
the well-known law that the Judeans must observe a 
sabbath rest (Exod 20:8-11; Ant. 1.33; 3.91, 143; 
14.241-46, 263-64; 16.163; cf. Feldman 1993:158-67, 
citing Agatharchides ap. Apion 2.209-10; Meleager, 
Anth. Graec. 5.160; Tacitus, Hist. 5.4; Plutarch, 
Mor. 169C), foreign generals often attacked them on the 
sabbath (War 1.146; 7.362-63; Ant. 12.274-75; cf. 
Strabo, Geogr. 16.2.40.763; Frontinus, Strat. 2.1.17). 
Further, some unscrupulous Judean rebels used the sab- 
bath as a pretext to gain advantage (War 2.456; 4.99- 
103). On sabbath combat, see the note to “itself” at 
§ 161 below. 

™4 The indignities typically suffered by a Galilean 
populace billeting soldiers are evoked also by Luke 
3:14. 

5 This is a typically optimistic assessment on 
Josephus’ part. His own narrative shows him repeatedly 
warding off the Taricheans’ insults and attempted as- 
saults by persuasive speech, threat, and stratagem: §§ 
132-43, 145-48, 149-54. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Josephus has thus far used Tarichea as a safe haven— 
safer than nearby Tiberias (§ 96). 

6 The subject of sabbath combat comes up several 
times in Josephus, with consequences that are less than 
perfectly clear. According to 1 Macc 2:41, after initial 
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them,’*’ I should have turned back to seize the city [Tiberias], I would have found the 
force insufficient. I would also have found my delay far too long, because the force from 
the king would have arrived to preclude me, and I imagined that I would be excluded from 
the city. 

163 So I was deliberating the use of some sort of maneuver™® against them. Right away, 
in fact, as soon as I had posted my most trusted friends at Tarichea’s gates, to guard se- 
curely against those who wanted to leave,”° I summoned the heads of households and 
ordered each of them to launch a boat,”*° to embark along with a pilot,”' and to follow 
me to the city of the Tiberians. 164 And I myself embarked, along with my friends and 
the armed soldiers, the number of whom was seven as I said,”* and I sailed against 
Tiberias. (33) 165 The Tiberians, as they realized that the force from the king had not 
arrived, now saw the entire lake full of boats.’ Becoming anxious about their city, and 


Josephus’ 
stratagem of 
the empty boats 
intimidates 
Tiberians to 
beg forgiveness 


losses against sabbath attacks, the Hasmonean Matta- 
thias authorized his army to fight in self-defense on the 
sabbath. In paraphrasing that story, Josephus (Ant. 
12.276) editorializes to the effect that this principle of 
fighting in self-defense still holds “to this day” among 
his compatriots. Accordingly, in Ant. 13.12-4, when the 
Seleucid Bacchides thinks that he can attack the Judeans 
on the sabbath with impunity, Jonathan surprises him by 
fighting successfully. Near the beginning of the War 
(1.145-51), Josephus describes Pompey’s capture of the 
Temple in 63 BCE: he praises the priests for calmly 
continuing their pious services while the enemy cut 
them down. Even though he notes there that Judeans 
may fight on the sabbath, (only) to defend their bodies 
(1.146), they make no effort to fight in this case. Then 
in War 2.392 Josephus has Agrippa II warn the people 
that if they prosecute the revolt they will necessarily 
violate the laws because they will need to fight on 
sabbaths. In War 2.517, fulfilling this prediction, some 
Jerusalemite Judeans abandon their sabbath rest to fight 
Cestius Gallus, a skirmish in which they are successful 
although Josephus points out their violation of the laws. 
When Josephus quotes the pro-Judean decrees of Asia 
Minor, one reason explicitly given for their appeal for 
exemption from military service is that they may not 
“bear arms or march” on the sabbath (Ant. 14.223-27). 
The Judean brother-warlords Anileus and Asineus in 
Babylonia have no qualms about fighting on the sab- 
bath, in a pre-emptive strike against attacking forces, 
but Josephus declares that they violated the laws—in 
this respect as in many others (Ant. 18.319-24). 

What to make of all this? It is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that Josephus (as author; we have no direct ac- 
cess to his mind) considered it permissible on the sab- 
bath to defend oneself in the strictest sense—when one 
was under direct attack, as in the Hasmonean examples. 
Much of the fighting that he describes as a violation 
would not meet this criterion: serving in Roman auxi- 
liary armies or undertaking a revolt against Rome, 


which might indeed create situations of self-defense, but 
these could have been avoided. Most important, it 
seems that Josephus uses the sabbath-combat issue, as 
so many others, for his rhetorical ends. He and Agrippa 
II can plead sabbath observance when speaking against 
the rebels, and yet he can admire the glorious 
Hasmoneans for defending themselves on the sabbath. 
The rebels and the Babylonian brothers are certain to 
get negative verdicts no matter what they do. And 
Josephus can appeal to sabbath restrictions here in the 
Life to illustrate his own piety. 

37 Cf. § 142, where Josephus praises the Tari- 
cheans’ hospitality toward strangers. 

®8 See the notes to “general” at § 97 and “maneu- 
ver” at § 148. For this particular stratagem, see the note 
to “marines” at § 165. 

®° According to the parallel at War 2.635, Josephus 
wants to prevent any information about his plan getting 
out to Tiberias. Just as he is often the beneficiary of 
deserters and traitors (see the note to “deserted” at § 
107), he takes precautions against becoming a victim. 
Frontinus would approve: his contemporary manual of 
general’s behaviors (otpatnynuata) makes the con- 
cealment of one’s plans the first principle in preparing 
for conflict (Strat. 1.1). See also §§ 228, 242, 261. 

™ Tn the War parallel (2.635), Josephus finds boats 
already on the lake. 

™! Tn the War parallel (2.635), Josephus limits the 
boat crews to four each. 

™ Tn § 161; cf. also War 2.636. It is curious that this 
number should be one of the few consistent details from 
War to Life, and that Josephus should mention it again 
here. He likes the number seven (War 2.570-71) and no 
doubt he means to emphasize the greatness of his feat: 
intimidating an entire city with only seven soldiers. 

™ According to War 2.636 there were 230 boats. 
Remarkably, the hull of a first-century boat has been 
found on the coast off Tarichea, which might well have 
taken part in Josephus’ trick. See Wachsmann 1988. 
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intimidated as if the ships were full of marines,”* they completely changed their opin- 
ions.”*° 166 So they discarded their weapons and, together with their women and chil- 
dren,”° came out to meet me,’*’ letting loose many cries of praise toward me. For they 
figured that I had not already discovered their sentiment, and so appealed that their city 
be spared.”8 


167 Once I had come near, I ordered the pilots to drop anchor while still a way off from 
land, so that it would not be obvious to the Tiberians that the boats were empty of ma- 
rines. Then I came closer myself in a particular boat and began to put their foolishness to 
shame—that they had become so blatantly reckless while lacking any fair excuse for 
defecting from loyalty towards me. 168 Even still, I allowed that I would be steadfastly 
cooperative toward them in the sequel,” if they would send”° ten foremost [men] of the 
mob.”*! When they readily submitted, and sent the men whom I mentioned earlier,’? I 
took them aboard and sent them off to be kept under guard at Tarichea.”°? (34) 169 By 
means of this maneuver,” I took the entire council’* to the aforementioned city 
[Tarichea] part by part, and I also sent away with them the principal men of the popu- 


lace—who were no fewer than the others. 


™ This particular “general’s trick” (see note to § 97) 
was anticipated and perhaps inspired by Iulius Caesar 
(Bell. gall. 7.45). Wishing to intimidate Vercingetorix’ 
forces, he had his muleteers remove baggage from the 
mules and put on helmets to ride around the hills, kick- 
ing up dust. They were supplemented by enough real 
cavalry to make the threat seem genuine. 

745 Greek yvcouat. See the note to “opinions” at § 22. 

™6 See the note to this phrase at § 25. 

™7 Evidently the Tiberians approached Josephus 
only as far as the shore, not in boats, as the sequel (§ 
167) indicates. 

™8 Again in § 328 the Tiberians, fooled by one of 
Josephus’ tricks, will plead that their city be spared. 

™ On Josephus’ determined clemency, see the In- 
troduction. 

™° According to the War parallel (2.639), the 10 
most powerful men of the city volunteer themselves 
when Josephus demands an apology. 

751 Greek tov TAnBous Tpoeotates, as at § 194, 
Josephus speaks elsewhere of a 10-man board within 
the Tiberian council, the Sexatfpatot: see the notes to 
“principal men” at §§ 64, 69. Since the War parallel 
(2.639-41) has “the most powerful” men (duva- 
teotatol) of Tiberias, and since in this passage in the 
Life Josephus proceeds (as in the War parallel) from 
these 10 to take the “entire council” (§ 169) of 600 (cf. 
War 2.641), we should naturally infer that these 10 were 
none other than the Sekattpwtot mentioned earlier, led 
by Iulius Capella, a subcommittee of the council (§§ 32- 
3, 68-9). Josephus does not wish to advertise the fact 
that even these men have defected from him. But such 
a move on their part would be entirely consistent with 
Capella’s loyalty toward Rome and King Agrippa (loc. 
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cit.). It is not hard to see why they would now seek 
royal support against Josephus’ effort to lead the revolt 
(notwithstanding his real motives, as he portrays them) 
after witnessing his treatment of pro-Roman Sepphoris 
(§§ 104-11). 

™ The reference is puzzling, perhaps deliberately so 
in light of the previous note. But if these are the 10 men 
of the Tiberian board, as all signs indicate, then 
Josephus has indeed mentioned them at §§ 32-3, 69: 
they are led by Iulius Capella. Josephus prefers not to 
explain that these distinguished leaders, his erstwhile 
confidants, have now forsaken him. Although Cohen 
(1979:110) asserts that this reference “is incomprehen- 
sible” without the War parallel, it seems to make toler- 
able sense on the reading given here. It remains true, 
however, that Josephus has a habit of mentioning 
Tiberians as if he has introduced them before when he 
has not (§§ 67 [Iesous son of Sapphias], 86 [those en- 
trusted with the administration of Tiberias], 89 [Silas as 
Tiberian general])—and the War is of little help. 

™3 According to War 2.640-41, Josephus waits until 
the 230 boats are filled before conveying the entire 
party (600 council members plus about 920 crew mem- 
bers plus at least 600 others [§ 169], thus: an average 
of 9 on each boat) to Tarichea. 

™4 See the notes to “general” at § 97 and ““maneu- 
ver” at § 148. 

5 600 according to War 2.641. See the notes to 
“council” and “principal men” at § 64, to “Tiberias” at 
§ 32. 

6 Thus Josephus does not mean by “principal men” 
here what he means at §§ 64, 296: the 10-man board or 
dekaTipatot. War 2.641 mentions “about 2000” other 
members of the populace. 
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170 Now the mob, when they saw to what great ruin they had come, appealed to me to 
take vengeance’*’ upon the instigator of the sedition.”* Cleitus”? was this man’s name, a 
audacious and reckless’ young man.”' 171 Not considering it pious to kill a man who 
was a compatriot,” yet facing the necessity of discipline, I commanded one of the body- 
guards around me, named Levis,’® to step forward” and cut off one of Cleitus’ hands.’® 
172 But he became anxious at being ordered to step forward alone into such a mob.’ I 
did not want the soldier’s cowardice to be obvious to the Tiberians, and so I called to 
Cleitus’®’ himself: “Since it is fitting,” I said, “that it should fall to you, who have been 
so ungrateful to me, to cut off both your hands,” be your own public enforcer, so that 
you do not suffer a more terrible vengeance.” 173 When he repeatedly implored me to be 
mild towards him in respect of his other hand,’” I grudgingly nodded my assent. Very 
pleased at not having to discard both his hands,’” that fellow drew* his sword and cut 


Tiberians offer 
up Cleitus as 
instigator; he 
loses one hand 


off* his left hand. This quelled the sedition. 


(35) 174 Now the Tiberians, once I arrived in Tarichea and they had come to understand 
the generalship’” that I had employed against them, were awestruck that I had ended their 


foolishness without bloodshed.’” 


175 I sent for those of the mob of the Tiberians who were in prison—lIustus and his father 
—and made them my dinner guests. After the banquet I said: 


Pistus were among them’” 
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Josephus highlights again the fickleness of the 
mob. See the notes to “mobs” at § 31 and “people” at 
§ 40. 

8 See the note to this phrase at § 145. 

9 This Greek name (kAeitTos) means “renowned, 
famed.” Cleitus appears only here and in the War paral- 
lel (2.642), and it is possible that Josephus intends 
irony: Mr. Famous was selected by the mob as a scape- 
goat, and lost his hand in the bargain. The reader can- 
not be sure that Cleitus had anything to do with the se- 
dition, since it appears that the 10-man board, the coun- 
cil, and the hundreds of other Tiberian citizens already 
removed as prisoners bore significant responsibility. 
Perhaps we should understand the crowd’s offering up 
of Cleitus as typically fickle mob-behavior, driven by 
fear and obsequiousness, not as a fair indictment. 

760 For this pair of attributes, see Demosthenes, Or. 
54.42; Aristotle, Eth. nic. 3.7.12.1116A; Josephus, Ant. 
16.359. 

761 This brief elaboration, which is absent from War 
2.642, may be Josephus’ signal that Cleitus was a 
scapegoat offered up by the mob rather than the real 
culprit. In §§ 126, 129 Josephus appears to regard the 
youth of the Dabarittan robbers as grounds for under- 
standing. 

70 See the note to “sacrilegious to us” at § 26; also 
§ 128. 

73 See the note to Levis (here, as there, Anousis) at 
§ 43. 

764 Greek Tpoepxouat, in contrast to eE€pxXopat at 
War 2.642, where the context (2.643) has Josephus and 
Levis still on a boat in the water, speaking to the 


Josephus’ 
bloodless reso- 
lution of con- 


flict 


Josephus’ din- 
ner-time advice 
to Iustus and 


Tiberians on the shore. 

765 On the severing of hands in the Life, see the note 
to “hand” at § 147; also § 177. 

766 At this point the situation becomes ripe for dark 
humor. Josephus is committed to cutting off the man’s 
hand(s), but his own soldier refuses to perform the task. 

767 According to War 2.643, Cleitus spontaneously 
called out to Josephus on the boat, asking him to spare 
one hand. 

78 If the story is taken seriously, it is “near non- 
sense” as Cohen (1979:110) says. How can the man 
have been expect to cut off both of his hands? The al- 
ternative is to read it as a sort of black humor. Josephus 
routinely makes fun of the hopelessly fickle crowd, of 
his hapless opponents, and of human foibles in general. 

7° According to War 2.643-44, Cleitus asked Jose- 
phus to spare one hand; Josephus agreed to do so only 
if Cleitus did the cutting. Here in the Life Josephus first 
commands him to cut off both his hands and then al- 
lows him to keep one out of mildness. 

7” The story can, then, be read as cruel humor based 
on the emotions of a captive: Josephus’ victim ends up 
being grateful to lose only one hand because he feared 
that he was going to lose two. 

™ Greek otpatnyia. See further §§ 205, 251, 260, 
389 and the notes to “general” at § 97 and “maneuver” 
at § 148. 

™ See the note to “without bloodshed” at § 103. 

™ From the context here it is impossible to tell 
whether Iustus and his father Pistus were members of 
the 10-man board (principal men of the council; cf. the 
note at § 64), the entire council (of 600), or the large 
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Pistus: submit to 
my mild com- 
mand 


“T myself know very well that the power of the Romans is utterly overwhelming;’” but I 
have kept quiet about it because of the bandits.”’”> 176 I counseled them to do the same, 


to wait patiently for the necessary amount of time and not become upset with me as gen- 
eral,’”° for they would not easily find the opportunity to meet someone else who was simi- 
larly mild. 177 I also reminded Iustus that before I came along from Jerusalem,’”’ the 
Galileans had cut off his brother’s hands,’’* adducing wrongdoing prior to the war in the 
form of forged letters by him, and that after Philip’s withdrawal’” the Gamalites had risen 


against the Babylonians and disposed of Chares 


789__he was Philip’s relative’*! —178 and 


how they had with no greater consideration disciplined” Iesous, that man’s’* brother and 


number of other principal men (§§ 168-69). They were 
introduced at §§ 34-42 as leaders of anti-Roman fac- 
tions, advocating revolt. At §§ 64-5 Iustus was found in 
the company of the 10-man board, apparently a subset 
of the council. 

™4 Or “surpassing everything” (Greek taodv d1a- 
epouca), a common Greek phrase. In Josephus, curi- 
ously, the closest parallels to this formulation have to 
do with the beauty of Bathsheba (Ant. 7.130) and 
Drusilla (Ant. 20.241). 

Josephus’ language here clearly implies that Iustus 
and his father were among those who advocated sub- 
mission to Rome and to the king. This is in sharp ten- 
sion with Josephus’ elaborate portrait at §§ 34-42, ac- 
cording to which they were revolutionaries (“deter- 
mined to make war”; “longed for revolutionary activi- 
ties”). Admittedly, Iustus was said there to be feigning 
hesitation about revolt (§ 36), but that still would not 
make sense of Josephus’ comments here, which assume 
that they oppose Josephus because they recognize the 
invincibility of the Romans whereas he does not. That, 
historically, Iustus considered himself pro-Roman and 
pro-royal, while seeing Josephus as the revolutionary, is 
supported by the digression against Iustus (§§ 336-376), 
where the principal charge leveled against Josephus is 
that he incited Tiberias to revolt (§§ 340, 350). Either 
Josephus really was a revolutionary at heart or he was 
forced to play the role, as he claims, for political rea- 
sons. Either way, he convinced Iustus that he was a 
rebel leader. 

75 See the note to “bandits” at § 21. This is one of 
the clearest statements in the Life about Josephus’ de- 
liberate “double game”: he fervently hopes for peace 
with Rome but must satisfy the populace and especially 
the armed “bandits,” about his willingness to confront 
Rome—while he tries gently to bring them over to his 
way of thinking. See the notes to “said” and “views” at 
§22. 

77 See the note to “general” at § 97. 

77 That is, at § 30. This is new information about 
the period before Josephus’ arrival. 

78 On the severing of hands, see also §§ 147, 171. 
In context this seems not so much a threat as a justifi- 
cation for Josephus’ position of seeming to follow the 


wishes of the mob. It is the argumentum ad baculum: 
one must appear to be supporting the rebel cause or one 
will suffer from the Galileans and their bandits the 
physical consequences: execution or maiming. 

Iustus’ brother here is unknown. At § 186, Josephus 
will identify Iesous, who was killed by the Gamalites, 
as Iustus’ brother; but immediately below (§ 177-78), 
Iesous appears as Justus’ brother-in-law. 

™™ Somewhat awkwardly, Josephus anticipates the 
next episode (§ 179-86). His narrative has so far left 
Philip son of Iacimus in Gamala, along with the 
“Babylonian” refugees from Ecbatana in Batanea (§ 
60), trying to restrain them—or more likely the native 
Gamalites—from rebellious actions against the king and 
the Romans. At § 179-86, he will describe how Philip 
has meanwhile been escorted out of Gamala by royal 
soldiers, how he then prepares to attack Gamala and re- 
patriate the Babylonians there to Batanea, and how in 
the interval between his departure and his return the 
native Gamalites become militant, attacking relatives of 
both Philip and Iustus who are staying at Gamala. 

78 This relative of Philip, killed by the Gamalites, 
appears only here and at § 186. Obviously he is not the 
same Chares as the Gamalite leader mentioned at War 
4.18, 68, who later defended Gamala against the Ro- 
mans and died in that conflict. 

781 So also, retrospectively, § 186. The Gamalites do 
away with Philip’s relative Chares because they have 
become militantly anti-Roman and anti-royal, whereas 
presumably Philip’s relative is a symbol of loyalty to 
Rome and Agrippa. Chares is a relative of both Philip 
and Iesous, who is either Iustus’ brother-in-law or 
brother (§ 186). 

782 Although the mss. and Niese have owpdvas 
KoAaoetav (“they had with greater consideration pun- 
ished”), this seems to make little sense: in § 186 Jose- 
phus will confirm that the Gamalite mob actually killed 
this Iesous, and in this context it would have been odd 
for Josephus to credit them with thoughtfulness. 
Thackeray and the Minster team follow Naber’s emen- 
dation of the adverb to ®poppovess, which produces in 
translation “savagely murdered” (Thackeray) or “grau- 
sam bestraft” (Minster). Although the conjectured 
scribal error seems plausible, the resulting sense is per- 
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the husband of Iustus’ sister.”*4 These were the things I discussed with Iustus’ group after 
the banquet. Early the next day I gave orders that everyone under guard be released. 


(36) 179 Now before these things,’”® it turned out that Philip son of Iacimus had departed 
from the fortress Gamala for the following reason.’*° 180 When Philip discovered that 
Varus had been replaced by King Agrippa, and that his successor Modius Aequus’*’ had 
arrived’** —a man who was his friend and long-time associate’? —he wrote* to this man, 
reporting his own fortunes and appealing to him [Modius] to dispatch to the royals the 
documents that had been sent from him.”? 181 When Modius received the letters, he was 
very pleased indeed once he realized from them that Philip had escaped. He sent the docu- 
ments to the royals, who were in the vicinity of Berytus.””! 


182 Now, as soon as he realized that the rumor about Philip was false—for word had 
spread that he had become a general of the Judeans, prosecuting the war against the Ro- 
mans’””?—_King Agrippa sent cavalry to escort Philip [to Berytus]. 183 He welcomed* the 
newcomer warm-heartedly, and kept demonstrating to the Roman commanders that this 
was* indeed Philip, concerning whom word was circulating that he had defected from the 


Philip son of 
Tacimus con- 
tacts Modius 
Aequus 


Agrippa wel- 
comes Philip, 
sends him back 
to Gamala to 
escort 
Babylonian 
Judeans back 


haps extreme, given that the main verb itself (“disci- 
pline, correct, punish”) does not fit easily with sav- 
agery. I have opted for Jost’s conjectural addition of a 
simple negative before “with greater moderation.” The 
verb would then be used with ironic understatement, 
typical in the Life, and this reading would remove the 
jarring connection with savagery. 

783 The antecedent appears to be Philip (son of 
Iacimus). Although § 186 claims that he was Iustus’ 
brother, the next phrase here makes him a brother-in- 
law. Possibly the antecedent is Chares, but § 186 says 
only that he was a relative (ovyyevns) of Chares. In any 
case, we learn for the first time of a familial connection 
by marriage between Iustus of Tiberias and Philip son 
of Iacimus: if Philip is the antecedent as it seems, his 
brother was married to Iustus’ sister. See further the 
notes to § 186. 

4 According to § 186, Iesous was the brother (not 
brother-in-law) of Iustus. 

785 This loose chronological notice highlights the 
spontaneity of Josephus’ compositional technique in the 
Life. Having reached the point at which he is explain- 
ing to Iustus and Pistus the necessity of pandering to the 
Galileans, a point that he illustrates with examples of 
Galilean brutality toward Iustus’ own brother, it occurs 
to him to mention also the more recent problems at 
Gamala involving some of Iustus’ family. But that ref- 
erence now requires him to fill in the background. That 
he chooses to do this rather than rewriting the narrative 
in a more logical order demonstrates again the hastiness 
with which he has written. So the following story, 
which antedates by some interval the preceding para- 
graph, picks up the story of Philip son of Iacimus that 
was left suspended at § 60-1, with Philip in Gamala try- 
ing to prevent revolution there. 


to Ecbatana 


786 Literally, “such a cause as this having occurred.” 


787 Here for the first time Josephus uses the proper 
order of names: nomen followed by cognomen. On his 
possible reasons for changing the order earlier, see the 
note to “Aequus Modius” at § 61. 

788 Josephus here recalls § 61. Varus, the royal rep- 
resentative, had sought power for himself by conceal- 
ing letters and killing messengers from Philip. He was 
also planning to kill the Judeans of Caesarea when 
Agrippa replaced him with Modius Aequus. 

789 Cf. Latin amicus and familiaris. For the pair $t- 
hos Kai ouurbns, see also Life 192, 204 (cf. 419-20); 
War 1.544; Ant. 6.367; 7.233; 15.350; Aristotle, Pol. 
7.6.3.1328A; Plutarch, Alc. 20.4; 21.2; Nic.13.6; Them. 
32.5. For ouvr8ns, see the note to “associate” at § 13. 

™ That is, as § 181 clarifies, the letters that Philip 
is now writing. 

™1 So § 49. See the note there. 

™ As far as the reader knows, this accusation was 
invented by Agrippa II’s mischievous viceroy Varus, 
who falsely accused a messenger from Philip of having 
said this in order that he could have the man killed (§ 
50)—while also publishing the accusation! In §§ 407-9 
(see the notes there), this will become the basis of the 
Tyrians’ charge of anti-Romanism against both Philip 
and Agrippa II. The underlying issue was the safe con- 
duct granted to Philip’s royal force at the siege of 
Herod’s palace in Jerusalem (by Manaem), after which 
the Roman garrison in the palace was faithlessly slaugh- 
tered by Eleazar’s rebels (War 2.437-38, 450-54). Philip 
need not have been involved in any rebellious activities 
for the word to have spread that, since he survived and 
then disappeared, he must have betrayed the Roman 
garrison. Josephus consistently presents this charge as 
a slander (cf. § 407). 
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Gamalites join 
revolt under 
Josephus son of 
Tairus, per- 
suade Josephus 
to fortify walls 


Romans.’? Then he directed* him to take some cavalry and proceed quickly to the for- 
tress Gamala, to escort all members of the household™ out of there to him, and to settle 
the Babylonians once again in Batanea.””° 184 He also charged him to make every provi- 
sion’ so that there would be no hint of revolution’””’ among the subjects.”* When the 
king had enjoined these things, Philip was eager to do what he had commanded. 


(37) 185 Now” Josephus the son of Iairus,®°° having won over many audacious young 
men*! to help him, and having also exerted pressure upon the principal men at Gamala, 
persuaded them to defect from the king®” and to take up weapons, so that with these they 
might take back their rightful liberty.*°? Some they coerced, whereas those who did not 
concur with their opinions®™ they disposed of.*° 186 Further, they killed* Chares,*”° and 
along with him they disposed of* Iesous, one of his relatives and the brother of Iustus of 
Tiberias, as we have already said.*”’ And now they wrote* to me, appealing to me to send 


them both a force of armed soldiers and those who would rebuild the walls of their city.” 
For my part, I did not dispute either of the items they requested.*” 


™> See the note to “Romans” at § 182. 

74 Greek ot olkelot; possibly “his friends” (Thacke- 
ray), but also possibly the members of the imperial 
household in the larger sense: relatives, freedmen, and 
slaves. 

™5 See the notes to “Iacimus” at § 46, to “Batanea” 
and “Ecbatana” at § 54. 

© Greek Toléw Tpdovolav: see the notes to “provi- 
sion” at §§ 15 and 62. 

797 Greek UTEP TOU UN yeveoBal TIVO VE~TEPIOHOV. 

8 This is an ironic hope, since the reader already 
knows from § 60 that there was a rebellious group at 
Gamala, and from Josephus’ proleptic notice in §§ 177- 
78 that some Gamalites will turn militant. The king evi- 
dently does not know these things as he speaks. 

™° Josephus continues to avoid concrete chronologi- 
cal indicators. But this episode must have occurred 
somewhat before § 177; cf. 179. Thackeray inserts “Not 
long after this” in brackets. 

800 Although the mss. have different feminine forms 
of “physician” here (thus: “woman doctor” or “mid- 
wife”), from the root 1atrp, there is merit in A. 
Schlatter’s conjecture (cf. the Minster text) that this 
Josephus was the “son of Ja‘ir,” which medieval copy- 
ists might easily have misread for the more familiar 
Greek word. It seems unlikely that Josephus expected 
his readers to know who this Josephus was, and so the 
added name would serve as a minimal identifier. Such 
vague language confirms that he writes the Life not so 
much to explain historical circumstances in detail as to 
convey broad impressions, through abundant examples, 
of his own character. 

801 See Josephus’ characterization of the Dabarittan 
young men above (§ 126), which is almost the same, 
and the similar description of Cleitus (§ 170). 

802 But see § 160 (and notes there), where Philip ap- 
pears already to be dissuading the Gamalites from de- 
fection. 


803 Josephus appears deliberately to be inventing a 


desperate argument for the Gamalites. Their loss of 
“liberty” is already many generations old (Ant. 17.189). 

804 Greek yvcouat. See the note to “opinions” at § 22. 

85 Cf. War 2.562. 

86 Identified at § 177 as Philip’s relative; see the 
note there. 

8°7 But what Josephus “already said” (§ 178) was 
that Iesous was the husband of Iustus’ sister (thus: 
brother-in-law). Iesous cannot have been both Iustus’ 
brother and the husband of Iustus’ sister. See the note 
to “man’s” at § 178. Further, Josephus did mention 
Iustus’ brother at § 177, but as someone whose hands 
had earlier been cut off by the Galileans. This was ap- 
parently a different man from Iesous at § 178. Some 
mss. here (AR) would solve the problem by reading 
[Iustus’] “sister” instead of “brother” (adeApnv rather 
than adeAgov) a difference of one letter. This would 
mean that the Gamalite mob had killed Iustus’ sister as 
well as her husband Iesous and Philip’s relative Chares, 
which would make some sense of both passages. But 
the very convenience of that solution makes it seem like 
a scribal “correction,” for it leaves the reading of the 
earliest ms. P (“brother”) that much more difficult to ex- 
plain. Further, Josephus refers to § 177-78 as if he were 
now simply repeating himself (“as we have already 
said’’), and so it seems implausible that he would intro- 
duce such important new information about Iustus’ sis- 
ter—which would have been germane at the dinner con- 
versation—here. More likely, and in keeping with the 
general character of the Life, he is simply being care- 
less. So also Schalit (1933:81 n. 1): “die tbliche Nach- 
lassigkeit.” He evidently does not expect his audience 
to scrutinize the details. 

88 Fortified segments of the wall of Gamala have 
been exposed by archaeologists. See Appendix A. 

8° This sentence jolts the audience into remember- 
ing that Josephus was, in spite of his avowed pro- 
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187°!° The region of Gaulanitis*'! also defected* from the king,®’” as far as the village of 
Solymas.’!? I built walls for both Seleucia*'* and Sogane,*!> villages that were by their 
nature already very secure, and I similarly walled the villages throughout Upper 


Galilee*'!°—even those that were all rocks.®!’ 


summary of 
Josephus’ forti- 
fications in 
Galilee and 


188 Their names were Iamnia,*!® — Gaulanitis 


Ameroth,*!? Acharabe.*° In the Lower Galilee®*! I secured the cities®”’ Tarichea,*” 


Romanism and friendliness toward the king, a leader of 
the revolt. It was his duty (accepted, he claims, because 
of the impossibility of confronting Galileans and ban- 
dits) to arrange fortifications and troops for the areas in 
revolt. 

810 This summary paragraph forms a major transition 
in the Life, before the delegation episode. Josephus’ 
commissioned work in Galilee is already finished in es- 
sence. For the rest, he will be mainly occupied with 
fending off the attack from Jerusalem. It is noteworthy 
that Josephus concentrates what must have been the 
bulk of his actual work in this brief paragraph, while he 
devotes considerable space to particular episodes of 
clever escapes and negotiations. This arrangement high- 
lights the main theme of the narrative: his character (see 
Introduction). 

In the War, a similar summary comes at the very 
outset of Josephus’ Galilean command (War 2.572-76), 
before his conflicts with Ioannes and others. This nar- 
rative displacement changes entirely the significance of 
the summary. Whereas in the War he deliberately forti- 
fies the Galilee as his first military responsibility, here 
in the Life he has only agreed to provide new walls for 
Tarichea as a tactic for saving his life, when his plan to 
return the goods stolen from the wife of the royal ad- 
ministrator was discovered (§ 142). Then he had to 
promise to fortify other Galilean villages in order to 
mollify the visitors from those places (§ 144). 

81! Although Gamala lies within Gaulanitis (e.g., Ant. 
18.4), Josephus may be distinguishing them here on the 
ground that his province as general had included the 
extraterritorial fortress Gamala (but not Gaulanitis)—as 
an addition to Upper and Lower Galilee (War 2.568). 

812 That is: Gaulanitis now joined the revolt led by 
Josephus. The region had once been part of Philip’s 
tetrarchy (Ant. 18.106), which had eventually fallen to 
Agrippa II (Ant. 20.138). 

813 This is the only mention of this village in 
Josephus, which happens to bear the ancient name of 
Jerusalem (War 6.438; Ant. 1.180). See Appendix A. 

814 As at War 2.574. This site appears again in the 
Life as the other major stronghold in Gaulanitis, besides 
Gamala: § 398. It was one of a considerable number of 
sites with the same name spread across the former 
Seleucid empire, under which it had been founded. That 
it was a natural fortress is confirmed by Josephus’ no- 
tice that Alexander Janneus had destroyed an earlier 
settlement here (War 1.105; Ant. 13.393). The identifi- 


cation of the site remains uncertain (Appendix A), al- 
though Selugiyeh, 16 km. NE of Iulias (at the intersec- 
tion of the Jordan River and the N end of Lake 
Gennesar), preserves the name. 

815 Here probably Zayavn, though the mss. give 
several different spellings. At War 2.574: Zwyavata. 
Although the site identification is uncertain, Yehudiyye 
in the Lower Golan is a leading candidate: a thick wall 
has been found there (Appendix A). It is not to be con- 
fused with the Sogane in Lower Galilee (§ 188). 

816 Upper Galilee, in Josephus’ reckoning (War 
3.39-40), begins from Galilean Beer-Sheva (Bersabe) at 
the E end of the Bet-Kerem valley. It is both N Galilee 
and, what accounts for the terminology (&va.), much 
higher in elevation than Lower Galilee. 

Josephus leaves Gischala out of his accounting here, 
which was a major settlement in Upper Galilee, al- 
though War 2.575 had Ioannes fortify Gischala at 
Josephus’ direction. This difference is no doubt a func- 
tion of the different locations of this summary of forti- 
fications in each work. Since here in the Life (70-2) 
Josephus has already made a point of Ioannes’ subter- 
fuge in fortifying Gischala against his will, he can 
hardly claim it as his own accomplishment. In the War, 
by contrast, the summary comes at the beginning of 
Josephus’ description of his actions as general. 

817 Josephus’ repeated emphasis on the natural de- 
fenses of the Gaulanite sites, an emphasis that is absent 
from the War parallel, seems to indicate something of 
his character: as general, he took nothing for granted 
but expended enormous labor in order to make provi- 
sion for his territory (§ 62). 

818 War 2.573: Iamnit (‘lopvei8). Probably identified 
as Khirbet Jamnit, N of Safed (Appendix A). 

819 War 2.573: Mero. The site (Meroth, as ms. R) has 
now been identified as the former Arab village of 
Maruss in Upper Galilee, near Qason at the N extrem- 
ity of Galilee (see Appendix A). 

820 War 2.573: Acchabaron (AxxaBopov). Mss. 
AMW have forms without the initial a; ms. R has 
xcopwfr. The site in question appears to comprise the 
cliffs facing the Arab village of Akhbara in Upper Ga- 
lilee (Appendix A). 

821 According to War 3.38-9, Lower (kat«) Galilee 
extends from Tiberias (so, Lake Gennesar) to Chabolos 
(cf. § 213) in the (N)W, and from Xaloth (cf. § 227) in 
the S, adjoining the Plain of Esdraelon, to Bersabe 
(Galilean Beer-Sheva) in the N, adjoining the Bet- 
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Tiberias,** and Sepphoris,*> 


and these villages: the Cave of Arbela,**® Bersoubai,°®?’ 


Selame,*”® Iotapata,®’? Capharath,*’ Komos,**! Soganae,*? Iapha,**? and Mount Itaby- 


Kerem valley. Lower Galilee may be imagined as four 
ranges of hills (Nazareth, Yatvat, Tir‘an, Shagor) rising 
from three valleys (Bet Netofa, Sachnin, Bet Kerem). 

Of the sites in Lower Galilee mentioned by Jose- 
phus, several are missing from this list of fortified 
places, notably: Chabolos (§ 213), Asochis (§§ 207, 
233, 384), Xaloth (§ 227), Cana (§ 86), and especially 
Gabara. The last is important because Josephus has 
identified it as one of the three largest cities in Galilee 
(§ 123). But it is omitted presumably for the same rea- 
sons that Gischala does not appear in the Upper 
Galilean sites: because it is staunchly loyal to Ioannes 
(§ 124; cf. § 235). 

822 Josephus’ sharp distinction between cities (106- 
Asis) and villages (kadai), which he continues (cf. § 
235, 237), seems peculiar to the modern reader because 
it omits any middle category (e.g., towns). Given the 
ancient preference for describing groups of people 
rather than inanimate things, however, this distinction 
may be part of the same social analysis that leads him 
to distinguish Galileans from city-folk (see the note to 
“Galileans” at § 30). Each of the affluent cities has its 
distinctive character (§§ 30-45), whereas the rural popu- 
lace, which generally dislikes the city-folk, has one 
“Galilean” voice. 

Josephus is by no means consistent in his usage of 
“city” and “village,” however. Gabara is a large city at 
§ 123 but a mere village at § 229. 

83 See the note to “Tarichea” at § 96. Josephus has 
promised to build new walls for Tarichea (§ 142) as a 
result of the threat on his life, resulting from his dis- 
posal of the goods stolen from Agrippa’s admini- 
strator’s wife (§§ 126ff.). 

84 See the notes to “Tiberias” at § 31. Josephus has 
promised new walls for Tiberias because they de- 
manded this when he offered to build them for Tarichea 
(§ 144; but see the note to “Tiberias” there). 

85 See the note to “Sepphoris” at § 30. According 
to War 2.574, the Sepphorites alone were allowed to 
build their own walls because of their affluence. Of 
course, the other problem for Josephus is that in the Life 
they remain resolutely pro-Roman and opposed to his 
command (§§ 30-31, 39, 232, 373, 394, 411). It is un- 
clear how he could have built their walls. 

6 The Galilean village of Arbel, just inland from 
Lake Gennesar, up the shoreline NW of Tiberias, has 
been mentioned in the earlier narratives precisely in 
connection with its caves, where bandits tried to hide 
from the Seleucid general Bacchides (Ant. 12.421) and 
then from the new king Herod (War 1.304-6; Ant. 
14.415). See Appendix A. This site is missing from 
Josephus’ parallel list at War 2.573. 


7 War 2.573: Bersabe. The mss. here in the Life 
show great confusion over the proper spelling. The site 
is Galilean Beer-Sheva, just N of Kefar Hananiah at the 
E end of the Bet-Kerem valley, used by Josephus (War 
3.39) to mark the N extremity of Lower Galilee. See 
Appendix A. 

88 As at War 2.573. These are the only references 
to Selame in Josephus, identified as the site of the vil- 
lage Salameh on the W bank of the Zalmon River, 
roughly half-way on a diagonal line from Gabara to 
Kefar Hananiah (or Bersabe just to the N). See Appen- 
dix A. 

89 As at War 2.573. lotapata (Yodefat) was a site of 
major importance in Josephus’ career: it was the forti- 
fied town where he was finally besieged by, and then 
surrendered to, Vespasian. The most formidable of the 
Galilean towns fortified by Josephus, it first drew an un- 
successful attack from the tribune Placidus (War 3.111- 
14). But when Josephus himself fled to Iotapata and 
Vespasian besieged it, there was no escape (War 3.141- 
339). Here in the Life, long before Vespasian’s arrival 
(Life 407), Josephus will resort to Iotapata as a safe 
haven from which to confront the Jerusalem delegation 
(§§ 234). The site, about 2 km N of the Bet Netofa val- 
ley just beyond Mt. ‘Atzmon and about 2.5 km W of 
Cana (Khirbet Qana), has been excavated for several 
seasons, though much remains to be done. See Appen- 
dix A and the preliminary report: Adan-Bayewitz and 
Aviam 1997. 

80 War 2.573: Caphareccho (Kahapexxod). The mss. 
show great confusion about this name and the follow- 
ing two, some of them (AMW) running two or more of 
the three names together. This appears to be the village 
of Kefar (“village”) Ata. The site appears only in these 
parallel passages in Josephus. See Appendix A. 

31 The text is almost certainly corrupt. This name 
(KaoN0S), which is absent from the War parallel and oth- 
erwise unattested, is however very close to the Greek 
word for village (kcdun), just as the previous name is 
close to the Hebrew word for village (153). The confu- 
sion of the ms. tradition (see previous note) probably 
results from scribal efforts to clear up this anomaly. The 
Minster translation reads these two together as Hebrew 
construct (Capharat-) and absolute (Komos). Reading 
them together is also indicated by the War parallel 
Kadapekxoa, the last syllable of which matches the first 
syllable of this word. So we have one site (probably 
Kefar Ata) rather than two. 

832 Greek Dayavai. Mss. AMW run a form of this 
name together with Komos and (MW) the next name 
(Papha). War 2.573 has instead Sigoph. This site is 
commonly identified with the modern village of 
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rion.**4 In these places I also stored plenty of grain**° 


sequel.®°° 


and weapons for security in the 


(38) 189°’ Now the hatred that Ioannes son of Levis*** bore towards me because of my 
success**? grew oppressively. Having set himself the goal of getting me out of his way by 
any means, therefore, he constructed* walls for his native Gischala.**? 190 He also sent* 
his brother Simon,**! with Ionathes son of Sisenna*** and about 100 armed soldiers,*” to 
Simon son of Gamaliel,*“ so that they would appeal to him to persuade the general as- 


loannes ap- 
peals to Simon 
son of 
Gamaliel for 
help against 
Josephus 


Sachnin. But see Bar-Kochva 1974:108-16, who located 
it SW of Iotapata. 

833 Although all of the mss. read Papha (trada) here, 
Iapha is to be preferred because (a) that is in the War 
parallel (2.573) and (b) Iapha will be a significant town 
in the story of the Life: §§ 230, 233, 270. It would be 
strange if it were not mentioned here. It is easy to imag- 
ine that | was corrupted to TT in the process of copying. 
Iapha is identified with the modern Arab village of 
Yaphi’a near Nazareth. See Appendix A. First-century 
finds include pottery and coins. 

834 As at War 2.573. This is Josephus’ name for 
Mount Tabor (the LXX has OaBoop). This is the only 
occurrence of the site in the Life, though War 4.1 men- 
tions it as the last Galilean fortress (along with Gischa- 
la) to hold out against Vespasian. War 4.54-61 tells the 
story of Placidus’ capture of the site for Vespasian, 
though its description of Tabor’s measurements is 
wildly inaccurate in view of Josephus’ claim to have 
fortified the mountain. 

835 See § 119: Josephus took some of his grain from 
the storehouses of Berenice near Besara. On the impor- 
tance of storing grain, see the note to “belonging to 
Caesar” at § 71. 

86 Thus Josephus completes his initial mission, 
which was to disarm the radical rebels and bring the 
military situation under his control (§ 29). 

837 The next major section, §§ 189-335, which rep- 
resents more than a third (148 Niese sections) of the 
Life, corresponds to a mere 6 Niese sections in the 
War parallel (2.626-31), a ratio of nearly 25:1. The War 
passage mentions only: the envious Ioannes’ role in se- 
curing the delegation (2.626); the (unnamed) Jerusalem 
leaders’ secret plot to support Ioannes against Josephus, 
as well as their public call for his removal (2.627); the 
sending of a prestigious delegation (somewhat differ- 
ently named!) to effect the order (2.628); the immedi- 
ate defection of the four major Galilean sites to the del- 
egation (2.629); Josephus’ quick reversal of the situa- 
tion by clever ploy (2.630); and the delegates’ rapid 
return, unsuccessful, to Jerusalem (2.631). 

838 Introduced as an initially moderate figure (§ 43- 
5: see notes there, also to “Levis”), Ioannes has become 
a growing threat to Josephus’ command in the Galilee 
(§§ 70-76, 85-103, 122-25). Here we meet a familiar 


scenario, anticipated by Plutarch (Mor. 825A), in which 
an unchecked interpersonal squabble becomes a major 
political conflict, a civil war in effect. Roman history, 
especially that of the last two generations of the repub- 
lic, provided numerous examples of such escalations. 

839 Toannes’ envy has been steadily growing: §§ 85, 
122. That success breeds hatred among one’s opponents 
is a standard theme in Josephus: see the note to “envy” 
at § 122. 

840 Josephus has made repeated mention of Ioannes’ 
fortification of Gischala (§§ 45, 71), and it seems to be 
a sore point. Here in the Life it appears as an act of 
defiant independence against Josephus (§§ 71-2), and 
he omits Gischala from the places that he has fortified 
(§§ 187-88). In War 2.575, by contrast, Josephus takes 
full credit for the fortification: Ioannes did it at his own 
expense, but under the direction (keAevco) of Josephus, 
notwithstanding the later War 2.590. 

84! This man appears only here in Josephus. The 
name Simon, both Greek (Diogenes Laertius 2.122) and 
accepted Hebrew (71272), was common among Palestin- 
ian and Diaspora Judeans (Noy 1992:330; 1995:525). 

8 This man appears only here in Josephus. Curi- 
ously, the father’s name was a well-known Latin cog- 
nomen (cf. the Roman historian L. Cornelius Sisenna 
[Cicero, Brut. 64.228] and Gabinius’ officer of this 
name, War 1.171; Ant. 14.92), though Kajanto (1965: 
156) suggests that it was once a nomen, explaining the 
cognomen Sisennianus. It remains unclear whether this 
man with a Judean name but a Roman father should be 
understood as illegitimate. 

88 Although Josephus did not mention any armed 
escort for himself and his priestly colleagues (§§ 29- 
30), every other group travelling between Jerusalem and 
Galilee will have such protection: a force of 100 (§ 
316), 500 (§ 268), or more (§§ 200-1). 

84 Tn the War, Simon plays no role in the effort to 
have Josephus removed from Galilee. Outside of the 
Life he has been introduced only in War 4.159, where 
he (called there Dupecdv) represents the moderate 
Jerusalem leadership that, with the people, is appalled 
at the rebels’ installation of an ignorant rustic (in 
Josephus’ language) as high priest. Although not iden- 
tified there as a Pharisee, Simon does appear among 
“those reputed to be outstanding” (ol TpouxXElv auTCoV 
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sembly 


the authority*”” 


Simon’s posi- 
tive response, 
tries to per- 
suade chief 
priests 


ancestry,**° 


of his own practical wisdom.*°? 


dokoUvtes), in the company of the chief priests Ananus 
and Iesous as here. And we had been told at War 2.411 
that the ranking Pharisees joined with the chief priests 
in trying to provide leadership to the nation. 

Simon was the son of the eminent teacher Gamaliel, 
the first authority to receive (from later rabbinic tradi- 
tion) the honorific title Rabban. Gamaliel flourished in 
the middle of the first century, and finds mention even 
in Acts 5:34; 22:3. For an assessment of the difficult 
rabbinic traditions about Gamaliel, see Neusner 1971: 
1.341-76. For the rabbinic traditions about Gamaliel’s 
son Simon, the man in question here, which are equally 
difficult to isolate because of other traditions about his 
grandson with the same name (Simon son of Gamaliel 
II), see Neusner 1971:1.377-88. Simon was remem- 
bered for a saying in m. ’Abot 1.17 advocating deeds 
over words, as well as for advocating points of view on 
various matters, but his legal rulings are not preserved. 
Neusner notes (1973:388) that Josephus’ Simon is 
somewhat more of a politician than the rabbinic Simon. 

*45 See the note at § 65, also § 72. In the following 
story, however, a few influential leaders only will sup- 
port Ioannes’ move (§§ 192-96). In § 309 Josephus will 
confirm, for the purposes of the story, that the general 
assembly as a whole was not a party to the effort to re- 
move him. 

46 In the development of the narrative, Ioannes’ 
growing desire for rule (4pxn) of the Galilee (§ 70) 
looks as though it is about to be realized through cor- 
ruption. But see § 310. 

*47 Authority (cEEouota) over Galilee has been a cen- 
tral issue in the growing conflict between Josephus and 
Ioannes: §§ 71-73, 89. 

48 That is, the son of Gamaliel. 

849 See the note to “have” at § 7, where Josephus as- 
sumes that his own family’s distinguished origin in the 
most renowned Judean city already says a lot about his 
standing. 

850 Josephus uses a similar phrase in Life 1. 

851 Greek ol TEpl TA TATPIA VoOUIWa SoKOUOIV TooV 
GAAcov akpiBeta Siadeperv . This is Josephus’ standard 
refrain about the Pharisees: War 1.110; 2.162; Ant. 
17.41. Elsewhere (and in keeping with his larger use of 
the theme “seeming and being; appearance and real- 
ity”), Josephus mentions this reputation (SoKéw, 56Ea) 
of the Pharisees in immediate juxtaposition with a nar- 


of the Jerusalemites to deprive me of the rule of the Galileans 
over these to him [Ioannes]. 


846 and to vote 


191 Now this Simon*** was from the city of Jerusalem,*” from an exceedingly brilliant 
and from the school of the Pharisees, who have the reputation of excelling 
others in their precision with respect to the traditional legal matters.*! 192 This was a 
man full of insight and reason, able to rectify matters that were sitting badly®*” by virtue 


rative that undermines it (War 1.111-14; 2.119-61 [i.e., 
his Essenes obviously excel in precision]; Ant. 17.41-5). 
In the present passage, too, the following narrative 
seems to cast doubt on Simon’s perfection as a teacher 
of the laws. For true precision in the legal matters, in 
the Life, there is Josephus himself (§ 9). Josephus uses 
the combination “seeming/reputed to be precise” 
(SoKéw . . . akplBuos) of several parties (War 1.648; 
Ant. 19.332; 20.43, 201; Apion 1.18, 67), and only the 
context enables the reader to determine whether that ap- 
pearance reflects reality. See S. Mason 1991:106-13. 

852 Greek TpayHaTa Kakeds Kelweva. Cf. TeXyyaTa 
Kakeos EXElV TIPXETO at Ant. 8.203. 

853 Greek dpovroet TH EaUTOU Siopbadoacbat. The 
closest parallel is ironic: at Ant.2.46 Potiphar’s wife im- 
plores Joseph to set things right for himself (10p80- 
ovat) by using his practical wisdom (ppovnois )—and 
seduce her. 

Cohen (1979:145) argues that this praise of Simon 
constitutes a sharp increase in Simon’s “stock” over 
against the War parallel, which had not even found him 
worthy of mention. He proposes that Josephus means to 
catch they eyes of Yavnean rabbis with this pro-Phari- 
saic bid. I (S. Mason 1991:362-65) have responded that 
in view of the immediate sequel (next sentence) this 
cannot be heartfelt praise on Josephus’ part, but a mere 
concession to Iustus. I might suggest now that Cohen 
and I were both mistaken. In general, Josephus’ omis- 
sion of Simon from the delegation business in the War 
(and including him there only to receive praise for his 
moderation; see note to “Simon” at § 189) helped 
Simon’s image in the War. Life’s detailed delegation 
episode, implicating Simon as the principal force behind 
it, is a substantial criticism of him. Nevertheless, there 
is no reason to doubt that Josephus’ opening praise of 
Simon is deliberate. It is an outstanding feature of his 
character portraits in Antiquities-Life that he attempts to 
offer rounded and balanced assessments, somewhat in 
the spirit of Plutarch’s Lives. This concern for balance 
is most obvious in the case of King Herod (Ant. 14.430, 
442, 462, 482; but 15.267-76; 16.1-4, 180-81, 395-404), 
but also colors his images of Saul (6.166, 378; but 
6.344-50), the brutal Alexander Janneus (13.380-83), 
Alexandra Salome (13.430-32), even Gaius Caligula 
(19.208-9). See S. Mason BJP 3.xxxii-xxxiii. 
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Being a long-time friend and associate** of Ioannes,*° however, he was then at odds with 
g g 


me.®°° 193 As soon as he received the appeal, therefore, he tried to persuade®*’ the chief 
priests Ananus®® and Iesous son of Gamalas,®*’ along with some others of the same fac- 
tion,®© that those men should thwart my progress, not permitting the growth of my repu- 
tation to its fullest. He told them that it would be best if I were removed from the Galilee. 
He further appealed* to those of Ananus’ group not to delay; otherwise I might learn of 


all this in advance and march against the city with a force. 


194 Whereas Simon counseled*” these things, the chief priest Ananus declared his view 
that the deed would not be easy to accomplish—for many of the chief priests and fore- 


854 See the note to the similar phrase at § 180 and the 
parallel with Latin amicus and familiaris. 

85 This is no compliment to Simon. Ioannes was a 
notorious criminal in Roman eyes, remembered by 
Tacitus (Hist. 5.12) as one of the three generals in rebel 
Jerusalem, known by Romans generally, especially 
readers of Josephus’ War, as a prominent captive exhib- 
ited in the triumph of Vespasian and Titus. See the note 
to “Ioannes” at § 43. For Josephus’ disparaging connec- 
tion of others with Ioannes, see §§ 87-8. It is common 
in scholarship to see the Life as a concession of 
Ioannes’ good connections (in light of Iustus’ account; 
see Introduction), which he had been loath to admit in 
the War. But since Josephus gains nothing from trying 
to enhance Ioannes’ reputation, which is beyond all 
remedy, the opposite conclusion seems easier to draw: 
he uses the Life to connect all of his opponents with the 
criminal Ioannes. 

856 Greek Tote Siahdpas cixev. According to Cohen 
(1979:145), by using tote Josephus emphasizes that his 
difficulty with the leading Pharisee has long since been 
over—by his time of writing in the 90s, when the Phari- 
sees are coming to prominence at Yavneh. Although 
tote certainly limits the rupture to the past, however, 
there is nothing in the context to evoke Josephus’ 
present interest in the Yavnean movement. Rather, the 
sentence structure makes the rupture a function of 
Simon’s friendship with Ioannes. In the narrative con- 
text, where Josephus began as fully in support of the 
Jerusalem leaders (e.g., §§ 21, 43), he seems to empha- 
size that his rupture with Simon, caused by Ioannes, 
was an aberration “at that time.” Nothing so particular 
as rapprochement with Yavnean rabbinism, a movement 
that was likely unknown to Josephus’ Roman readers in 
any case (Grabbe 1992:2.593; Levine in Shanks 
1992:138 and n.*; Cohen in Shanks 1992:105-112, 221; 
Lightstone 1994), need be at stake here. 

857 Note Josephus’ assumption here that, notwith- 
standing the presence of leading Pharisees such as 
Simon in the assembly (also § 21; cf. War 2.411), the 
chief priests in some way hold the executive power: 
Simon can only try to persuade them; he cannot act on 
his own. Although this view of priestly hegemony fits 


861 


Ananus’ rejec- 
tion of Simon’s 
appeal 


with Josephus’ consistently articulated agenda (see the 
note to “priests” at § 1), here it appears quite inciden- 
tally. Priestly authority is thus assumed by him at some 
deep level—in spite of his grumbling about Pharisaic 
influence (cf. Ant. 13.197-98, 400-1; 18:15, 17). For all 
we know, this incident with Simon may have been the 
episode that led him to complain elsewhere about the 
Pharisees’ influence. 

858 Ananus son of Ananus had been high priest for a 
short period in 62 CE. His term was ended abruptly 
when he (a Sadducee) executed a number of people, 
including Jesus’ brother Iacob (James), in the interval 
between governors (Ant. 20.197-203). In the War, he is 
first named as co-commander of the war effort (with 
Ioseph son of Gorion; War 2.563). Josephus describes 
his policy as one of willingly leading the war but gradu- 
ally cooling the preparations for war and winning over 
the belligerents (War 2.647-51). Josephus is full of 
praise for Ananus and Iesous (see the next note) as cou- 
rageous, moderate leaders who tried unsuccessfully to 
win over the masses. After their murder at the hands of 
the Idumeans, he offers a moving eulogy (War 4.314- 
25). On the tensions between War and Antiquities on 
Ananus, see also Krieger 1994:178-79. 

5° Tesous son of Gamalas is introduced in War 
4.238 as second among the chief priests (or high priests, 
apxlepets) in seniority to Ananus. This connection 
makes it likely that this Iesous should be identified with 
Iesous son of Gamaliel at Ant. 20.213, who was high 
priest for a brief period in 64-5 CE (both fathers’ names 
from 87702 according to Schalit 1968, s.v.). Ant. 20.213 
is not particularly flattering of Iesous son of Gamaliel, 
but there is a similar contrast in the case of Ananus (see 
previous note). The War praises Iesous as a moderate 
who did not seek war but was willing to pursue it nobly 
(4.248-50). 

860 Greek otacis; see the note to “factions” at § 32. 

861 The logic, more concisely expressed in War 
2.626, is that Josephus’ support was growing so great 
that he might simply appear in Jerusalem with his army 
to take over. 

862 See the note to “persuade” at § 193. 
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Simon resorts 
to bribery, wins 
Ananus’ ap- 
proval 


most men of the mob*® would testify that I was performing* the role of general well— 
and that to make an accusation about a man against whom they were unable to say any- 
thing just was the action of sordid men.*™ 


(39) 195 When he heard these things from Ananus, Simon requested those men [from 
Ioannes] to keep silent and not to bring these discussions out into the public. He declared 
that he himself would make provision®® that I should be speedily removed from 
Galilee.’ So he summoned Ioannes’ brother**’ and commanded him to send gifts*®* to 
Ananus’ group, for he said that in this way he would quickly persuade them to revise their 
opinions.*® 196 In the end, Simon accomplished what he had set for himself: Ananus and 


those with him*®” 


were corrupted by the goods, 


871 and so conspired to expel me from the 


Galilee—without anyone else in the city knowing this.*” 


a delegation of 


four, led by 873 


to ancestry, 


863 For the combination of chief priests and popular 


lay leaders, see War 2.411 and Life 21. 

864 Greek davAwv Epyov eivat. Cf. Demosthenes, 
Ep. 3.9: 0 tavtes av eivar davdwv avOpcotreov [Epyov] 
prjoatev. This is a rather strong verdict against the lead- 
ing Pharisee. 

865 Greek mpovoécw. The usage is ironic, since it is 
the legitimate task of public officials to “make provi- 
sion” for their territories. See the note to “provision” at 
§ 62. 

866 Thus, Ioannes’ hope to have a decision of the 
entire general assembly (§ 190) has fallen through: this 
will be a more or less private effort through the use of 
personal influence (cf. § 309). 

867 Toannes’ brother is also named Simon: § 190. 
In Josephus’ world, generally speaking, gift-giv- 
ing was legitimate for those who could afford such lar- 
gesse—for the wealthier “friend” or patron (see the note 
to “gifts” at § 16). At §§ 16 and 425, thus, Josephus 
receives gifts (Swpeat) from members of the imperial 
family. When those in a position of power and respon- 
sibility receive gifts from their subordinates, one sus- 
pects an attempt at corruption. Thus Josephus claims to 
have avoided all such gifts, even the tithes that were due 
him as a priest (§ 80), while he accuses his priestly col- 
leagues of having been bought off by Ioannes (§ 73). 

869 Greek yveouat. See the note to “opinions” at § 22. 

870 This would seem to include Ananus’ closest col- 
league Iesous (§ 193); but see § 204, where Iesous re- 
mains Josephus’ friend and informant. Was Iesous a 
party to the decision, who later felt ashamed, or did he 
only hear about it afterwards? See § 309, where 
Josephus insists that the general assembly as a whole 
had not been part of this move. 

871 Greek Tois xpnyaotv Siadbapevtes. This is es- 
sentially the same phrase as Josephus used of Ioannes’ 
earlier bribery of his priestly colleagues (§ 73): >8etpet 


868 


They thought it necessary, in fact, to send men who, although they differed with respect 
were similar with respect to education.’ 197 Two of them, Ionathes*”> and 


XprUaolv auToUs. It is a common phrase in other Greek 
authors (Aeschines, Ctes. 3.113; Xenophon, Hell. 7.3.9; 
Demosthenes, Or. 18.45, 247; Plutarch, Lys. 27.1; Per. 
22.2; Pausanias 1.37.5; 4.17.2, 28.4; 5.21.3) and espe- 
cially in Josephus (War 1.226, 291, 470, 576, 603; 
2.615; Ant. 4.278; 11.20; 14.327, 395, 435; 16.231). 

8” See the discussion at § 309, where Josephus’ en- 
voys later report that the general assembly as a whole 
had not been a party to this decision, and became furi- 
ous when they found out about it. 

If no one in Jerusalem knew about this bribery, and 
Josephus was in Galilee at the time, how did he know? 
He claims that the chief priest Iesous son of Gamalas, a 
friend, divulged these things (§ 204). But then, presum- 
ably, others’ friends could similarly have told them. 
And does this mean that Iesous admitted to having been 
bribed himself (“Ananus and those who were with him 
were corrupted. . .”)? Iesous’ personal relationship to 
this decision remains unclear (cf. §§ 204, 309). 
Josephus’ claim to have unique information here, as in 
all cases (cf. § 357), paradoxically weakens his argu- 
ment because it leaves open the possibility of invention 
on his part. In this case, the only ones who could deny 
the accusation are those who would deny it (being guilty 
themselves of accepting bribes). 

873 Greek yévos. See the note to this word at § 1. 
Josephus’ gives his own ancestry in §§ 1-6. 

874 Greek traideia. Josephus’ own stellar education 
(taideia) is described in §§ 7-12. Thus, the delegation 
members constitute a negative foil for the presentation 
of his character. They begin with ostensibly similar 
qualifications (§ 198—among the four of them!), but 
the test lies in their behavior. Josephus incidentally con- 
firms that the lay Pharisees, who were reputed to be 
legal experts (War 1.110; Ant. 17.41), indeed had an 
education not unlike that of the priests—the traditional 
teachers of the laws. 
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876 877 


Ananias,*”° were from the ordinary citizens*’”’ and Pharisees by philosophical school;*” 
the third, Iozar,*” was of priestly ancestry, and he too was a Pharisee; Simon, the young- 
est of them,**° was from the chief priests.**'! 198 These** they directed to go to the mob**? 
of the Galileans and to discover from them the reason why they loved* me.*** If they [the 
Galileans] should say that I was from the city of Jerusalem, certainly all four of them were 
as well. If it was a matter of expertise in the laws,*** they should declare that they too 
were thoroughly conversant with*** the traditional customs.**’ If, finally, they should say 
that they loved me because of the priesthood, they should answer that two of them were 


Tonathes, 
charged to win 
Galilean sup- 
port away from 
Josephus 


also priests.** 


(40) 199 Once they had established these terms, they gave to Ionathes’ group** 40,000 


875 Curiously, although Ionathes is mentioned first 
here and subsequently appears as the leader of the del- 
egation (§§ 199-201, 216-17, 181-82, 284, 310-12, 318- 
20, etc.), at War 2.628 there is no Ionathes in the del- 
egation. But the two men named last there, Simon and 
Iudas, are identified as the sons of Ionathes. 

876 Hebrew 77210. According to War 2.628, he is 
Ananias the son of Sadok. 

877 Greek Snuotikol. That is: non-aristocrats (cf. 
§ 284) and so in the Judean context (cf. § 1) non-priests. 

88 Greek trv aipeotv. For the Pharisees as a philo- 
sophical school, see the notes to § 10. 

879 The mss. read Gozor ([ofopos) here, but this 
man appears as Iozar later in the story: § 328. At War 
2.628 he is mentioned first and named “Ioesdrus son of 
Nomicus” (Nouikos = the “legalist” or “legist”). That is 
the only place where Josephus uses the word vouikos, 
but the Gospel of Luke regularly places voyikot in the 
company of Pharisees (Luke 7:30; 11:53; 14:3). Al- 
though Ioesdrus in the War is not identified as a Phari- 
see, then, his connection with the Legist is intriguing. 

880 Josephus thus gives Simon and Jonathes different 
parents, though at War 2.628 Simon and Iudas are both 
sons of Ionathes. 

881 For the distinction between priests and chief 
priests, see the note to “chief priests” at § 9. 

882 It is difficult to understand how, if this episode 
had played an important part in Josephus’ Galilean ca- 
reer, already by the 70s (when he wrote the War) he 
could have forgotten the name of the chief antagonist in 
the delegation (see preceding notes). The problem can- 
not be resolved by supposing that Ionathes and Iudas 
were two names of the same man, because in that case 
Josephus should still know here that Ionathes/Iudas and 
Simon were brothers, whereas he makes Ionathes a 
commoner and Simon from a chief-priestly family. We 
are driven to conclude that he feels extremely free to 
reshape and invent even basic details for his immediate 
rhetorical purposes: here to stress the variety of the del- 
egates’ backgrounds as a match for his own. The 
change of names, which seems to have no rhetorical 


preparations 
for the delega- 


pay-off, remains a puzzle. 

883 The aristocrats’ innate disdain for the gullible 
masses comes to the fore again here: the plotters assume 
that they can easily manipulate the people. Josephus 
generally shares this assumption, though in this case it 
will suit his purposes to make an exception: even the 
mass of the people will support him in the end. 

884 Conveniently fulfilling this plan to match 
Josephus’ assets, at § 278 Iesous the son of Sapphias 
will argue that it is preferable to have four men of bril- 
liant ancestry and renowned insight rather than one. In 
War 2.628, Josephus had said of the delegates’ creden- 
tials only that the four men were eminent (eT1avot) 
and very powerful speakers (cimetv duvatatatot). 
Here he is setting up a different kind of narrative sequel. 
The appeal of the four will be successful, they hope, be- 
cause of the variety of their talents. Most important, 
their number will allow them to concoct the prima fa- 
cie charge of tyranny against the ostensible renegade 
priest Josephus (§§ 260, 302). 

885 Greek EuTreIpla TeV VOUCoV—a generic category. 
The closest parallel is at Apion 2.177, where Josephus 
claims that members of other nations, who do not know 
their laws, require others, who provide expertise in the 
laws, to advise them. The Judeans, by contrast, do not 
need such experts because they all know their laws 
(Apion 2.178). The present passage exposes the rhetori- 
cal exaggerations there, because Josephus indicates that 
the Galilean masses do in fact require experts in the 
laws, whether him or the delegates. 

886 Literally, “neither were they ignorant concern- 
ing”: litotes. 

887 The interchangeability of laws (vouol) and ances- 
tral or traditional customs (é6n) implied here is charac- 
teristic of Josephus. See the note to “legal matters” at 
§ 9. 

888 Namely, Iozar and Simon. But according to War 
2.628, Simon and Iudas (not mentioned here) were 
brothers. 

88° From now on, the delegation will appear as the 
Pharisee Ionathes’ group (§§ 216-17, 226-32, 236, 245, 
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tion’s depar- 
ture; escort by 
the Galilean 
Tesous 


mission of the 
delegates: 
bring Josephus 
or kill him 


pieces of silver from public funds.*”° 200 When they heard that a certain Galilean by the 
name of Iesous,*’' who was staying in Jerusalem, had a company of 600 armed soldiers 
around him, they summoned this man, gave him three months’ pay, and directed him to 
escort Ionathes’ group,*” submitting to them.*”? They also gave silver to 300 men of the 
citizens,** for the food of all [units],*°° and ordered them to follow the envoys. 201 Once 
these men had been persuaded and arrayed for departure, Ionathes’ group moved out with 
them, taking along Ioannes’ brother*”® and 100 armed soldiers.*’ 


202 They had received instructions from those who sent them that, if I should willingly 
lay down my weapons, they were to send me alive to the city of the Jerusalemites. If I 
should resist, they were to kill me without becoming anxious; for the order had come from 
them [the Jerusalem authorities].°°° 203 They had even written to Ioannes, that he should 
prepare for war against me, and they had ordered the residents of Sepphoris, Gabara, and 


Tiberias®”’ that they should send military support to Ioannes. 


etc.). This is all the more puzzling because Ionathes was 
not even mentioned as a participant in War’s (2.628) 
version of the story. 

8° The exact value of these pieces, which is impos- 
sible to determine because of uncertainty about which 
silver denominations are in question (tetradrchmas, 
denarii, Tyrian shekel; didrachmas; drachmas), is evi- 
dently not as important for Josephus’ point as the sheer 
size of the number and the scandal that such an enor- 
mous expenditure, occasioned by bribery, should have 
been taken from public funds. Misuse of public funds 
was a major issue in Roman law, especially in the case 
of provincial governors. The standing court quaestio de 
rebus repetundis had been established long before to 
handle such cases, and Cicero had defended Flaccus be- 
fore it (Flac.). Although that court was more or less de- 
funct by Josephus’ time, the theme of governors’ finan- 
cial misdeeds remained a commonplace (e.g., Ant. 
18.172-76). Josephus employs the standard narrative 
technique of portraying one’s unjust adversaries as care- 
less with public money. See further the charge against 
Josephus at § 297. Like his Hasmonean forebears, he 
must now rely on divine providence and his own re- 
sourcefulness to defeat such overwhelming material re- 
sources (e.g., War 1.34-7). 

*°! Tt is possible that this man is the Iesous, “head 
bandit” operating out of the W Galilee near Ptolemais’ 
hinterland, who hired himself out to protect the pro-Ro- 
man Sepphorites in the debacle at §§ 104-11. There he 
was said to have 800 men at his disposal (§ 105) and 
ultimately to have promised to remain loyal to Josephus 
(§ 111). Since Iesous is a common name, and Josephus 
does not clarify any connection between this man and 
the head bandit of the earlier episode, which would pre- 
sumably have served his purposes, we have no solid 
basis for making the connection. Further, if this Iesous 
is the one who owns a fortress-like house at Gabara 


(§ 246), as seems more plausible, then he is not likely 
the bandit chief of the W Galilee. 

8 See the note to “soldiers” at § 190. 

83 Like the pro-Roman Sepphorites (§§ 104-11) and 
Josephus (§§ 77-8), the Jerusalem authorities are will- 
ing to hire mercenaries for their purposes. They must 
insist, however (perhaps nervously), on complete sub- 
mission to the directives of their envoys. 

84 That is: Jerusalemites as distinct from Galileans; 
possibly, citizens as distinct from bandits. In spite of 
some rough parallels of language (such as this one) and 
institutions, it appears that Jerusalem was not organized 
as a proper Greek city (1oAts) until it became Aelia 
Capitolina under Hadrian. See Tcherikover 1964 and 
Schtrer-Vermes 2.197-98. 

85 Greek cls Tpodnv Tov CAwv: precise meaning 
uncertain. Perhaps the citizens are to arrange for the 
mercenaries’ food, for reasons of public safety. 

8°6 Simon, according to § 190. 

8°7 That is, the troop that had originally come from 
Gischala (§ 190). Thus the combined escort for the dis- 
tinguished delegation was a force of 1000. War 2.628, 
however, has 2500. 

8°8 These instructions, dependent upon Josephus’ re- 
action, are similarly stated at War 2.628. 

8° Thus Ioannes is finally getting his wish. Accord- 
ing to §§ 122-24, he had long before tried to persuade 
these three cities (“the greatest throughout Galilee”) to 
defect to him from Josephus—with mixed results. Now 
the Jerusalem authorities, as the result of corruption (al- 
legedly), are ordering his plan into existence. In the 
earlier passage (§ 124), Gabara was already said to sup- 
port Ioannes whole-heartedly (cf. §§ 229, 233, 235, 
313), whereas pro-Roman Sepphoris had rejected both 
Josephus and Ioannes, and Tiberias had only become 
friendly with Ioannes. 
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(41) 204 After my father wrote to me about these matters”! —Iesous son of Gamalas,”” 


who had been one of that same council®? and who was my friend and associate," had 
divulged it to him—lI was deeply hurt?® when I realized that because of envy*” the citi- 
zens””’ had become so ungrateful concerning me that they would order me to be disposed 
of; further, that my father through his writings kept appealing for me to come to him. For 
he stated that he longed to gaze on his son before he died.*” 205 I said these things to 
my friends, also that after the third day I would leave’'® their territory behind’'! and pro- 
ceed to my native place.?!” 


Now sorrow gripped all those who heard and, wailing, they kept appealing to me not to 
leave them in the lurch?'* —if my generalship?'* should be withdrawn’'* —like something 
washed off.?!® 206 When I did not acknowledge their pleas,’'’ but was concerned for my 
own safety,?!® the Galileans grew anxious that on my departure they might become easy 
pickings’”” for the bandits.°° So they sent* into the entire Galilee men who were 


Josephus hears 
of the plot from 


father, plans to 


leave Galilee 


Galileans be- 
come fearful at 
Josephus’ im- 
minent depar- 
ture 


°00 Matthias: see § 7, where Josephus claims that he 
was a very eminent man in Jerusalem. This claim fits 
with this notice that the former high priest Iesous sought 
out Matthias to warn him. 

' According to War 2.629, “the friends” of Jose- 
phus relayed this plot to him. 

° At § 193, Iesous has been introduced as co-leader 
of the chief-priestly faction in the general assembly. See 
the note there. The obvious question arises, whether 
Iesous was among those (“Ananus and those who were 
with him’’) corrupted by goods at § 196. 

°3 Greek BouAn. Otherwise in the Life, this word is 
used of the Hellenistic-style Tiberian council of 600 
(§§ 64, 69, 169, 279, 284, 300, 313, 381), whereas the 
Jerusalem assembly is called 16 Koivov (§§ 65, 72, 190, 
254, 267, 309, 341, 393). See also the note to “con- 
gress” at § 62. It is difficult to gain an impression of the 
size of this council, though it seems to be relatively 
small in view of the bribery alleged. Perhaps we should 
understand it as an executive committee of the general 
assembly (kolvov). 

°4 See the note to the similar phrase at § 180. Here, 
then, is an implied contrast between Iesous son of 
Gamalas and Simon son of Gamaliel, who has just been 
introduced as Ioannes’ “friend and associate” in the as- 
sembly (§ 192). Each of the rivals in Galilee thus has a 
powerful friend in Jerusalem, though Josephus’ friend 
is of course the more powerful and, as former high 
priest, a more legitimate ruler. 

5 Greek ofddpa trepinAynoa. Emotional introspec- 
tion was not a standard feature of autobiography in 
Josephus’ day; Augustine’s Confessions are usually 
considered a watershed in that respect. This is one of 
the few passages in which Josephus even mentions per- 
sonal emotions—rather than social virtues. The issue is 
picked up in the following dream vision: § 209. 

6 Presumably, the envy of Ioannes: the cause of 
this effort to remove Josephus (§ 189; cf. §§ 85, 122). 


°7 That is, the Jerusalemites. See the note at § 200. 

98 Greek Secxouai; elsewhere “observe.” 

° Josephus’ father Matthias was apparently born in 
6 CE, so he would now be about 60 (Life 5); Josephus 
was about 30 (§ 80). 

10 It seems a commonplace in Josephus that one 
prepares for a departure through two days and then de- 
parts on the third (§§ 229, 268). Note the curious paral- 
lel in Luke 13:32-3 concerning Jesus’ departure from 
Galilee for Jerusalem after a three-day period. 

°!| Greek katodet too. But note the sequel at “lurch” 
in this section. 

°!2 That is: Jerusalem. Josephus’ tone is not merely 
descriptive but piqued. He has left his home to give 
himself for their welfare, and now it has come to this. 
He will happily return home. 

°!3 Greek eyKataAcitcs. Josephus seems to be mak- 
ing a compelling play on words. Whereas his intention 
was merely to “leave behind” (katodette) the terri- 
tory, the Galileans object that this will actually leave 
them in the lurch. 

°'4 See the note to “general” at § 97. 

15 The language in this section is very similar to that 
of War 3.193-204, where Josephus has determined to 
flee the besieged Iotapata in order to save his life, but 
the populace pleads with him to remain. 

*'6 Contrast § 84, where Josephus claims that the 
Galileans thought only of his safety. 

°!7 Greek ‘iketaiot. For the matching verb, see “beg- 
ging” at § 210. 

18 Greek dpovtifes owotnpias. A set phrase: see the 
note to “safety” at § 84. For the verb, note the play at 
“pickings” in this sentence. Throughout this passage, 
Josephus is disarmingly frank about his own motives 
and those of the Galileans. 

9 Greek eukatappovntor (“things easily disdained, 
disregarded”), which plays against dpovti{c (“to be 
concerned [about]”) earlier in the sentence: whereas 
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signaling”! my intention?” 


about an escape. 207 Once they had heard, many gathered 


from every place with women and children.** They did this not so much because of long- 
ing for me, I think, but out of anxiety for themselves;** they assumed that as long as I 
remained, they would suffer no harm.” So they all came into the great plain where I was 


living; its name is Asochis.°”° 


Josephus’ 
dream 


Josephus is concerned only for his safety, they will be- 
come a matter of slight concern to the bandits. 

0 This concern has a specific application, for 
Josephus (alone) has dealt with the problem of bandits 
by removing them from Galilee (§§ 77-8). See the note 
to “bandits” at § 21. His departure will presumably give 
them free rein. 

921 Greek onucives. The verb can have a literal or 
figurative meaning. It is entirely possible that Josephus 
refers to a literal chain of signal-men established to con- 
vey news quickly from hill-top to hill-top; cf. § 276, 
where he uses such a chain (over a relatively short dis- 
tance). 

°2 Greek yvcoun. See the note to “opinions” at § 22. 

3 See the note to this phrase at § 25. 

4 A plausible appraisal, in sharp contrast to Jose- 
phus’ claim at § 84 that the Galileans thought only of 
his safety. The contrast illustrates well Josephus’ rhe- 
torical versatility: in the other passage he wants to show 
the Galileans’ love for him; here he stresses their depen- 
dence upon him. 

5 Cf. War 3.202: “as long as Josephus remained, 
they were convinced that nothing terrible could befall 
them.” One could infer from Life 77-8 that this depen- 
dence upon Josephus was deliberately planned by him: 
the bandits would only re-enter the towns if their pay 
was in arrears or they were summoned. 

6 Not to be confused, then, with the Great Plain (of 
Esdraelon) mentioned earlier (§ 126), but rather the Bet 
Netofa valley: the major plain within Lower Galilee. 
The town of Asochis, which gives its name to this val- 
ley here, was the Greek name of the pottery-producing 
center Kefar-Shikhin of rabbinic literature (b. Sabb. 
120b), now definitively located on two small hills just 
NW (down the slope) of Sepphoris (see Strange, Groh, 
and Longstaff 1994-95). Josephus could no longer stay 
in Sepphoris itself, presumably, because of the capital’s 
pro-Roman stance. At Asochis he was in the next best 
strategic place: monitoring the capital, centrally located, 
and right by the E-W valley for ease of travel. See 
Appendix A. 

7 Tt is remarkable that this dream of divine reassur- 
ance and commission falls roughly at the mid-point of 
the Life. Until this point, Josephus has been struggling 
to fulfill his mandate against various opponents, a 
struggle that appears to fail with the sending of the 


(42) 208°’ During that night I witnessed a wonderful*** sort of dream.” For when I 
retired to bed, sorrowful and disturbed because of what had been written,”° 209 a certain 


Jerusalem delegation and his defeat. But after this rev- 
elation he will take the initiative once again, contrast- 
ing the success of his just and divine mission with the 
self-serving and futile efforts of his adversaries. Simi- 
larly in the War, Josephus’ energetic efforts were about 
to end in his death at Iotapata when he experienced a 
life-changing dream and divine commission. This also 
occurred at the half-way point (3.350-408) of the first 
six volumes, which seem to have been written as a unit. 
Again, the Antiquities is built around the remarkable 
divine revelations of volume 10 (to Daniel), which 
Josephus views as the key to understanding human his- 
tory (Ant. 10.277-81). See S. Mason BJP 3.xx-xxil. 

°°8 Greek Bauyaoiov olov Oveipov. On wonderful 
dreams, see Ant.2.82; 10.195; Aristophanes, Vesp. 12- 
3; Pindar, Pyth. 4.163. 

29 Greek Oveipos. On Josephus’ outlook and lan- 
guage concerning dreams and the historical context, see 
e.g., Lewis 1976; Gray 1993:58-79; S. Mason 1994: 
169-70; Gnuse 1996; S.R.F. Price, OCD 3:496-97; 
Feldman, BJP 3.133-34. In the ancient Near-Eastern 
and Greco-Roman worlds, dreams elicited considerable 
discussion and analysis (already Homer, J]. 1.63-4; 
Aeschylus, Prom. 485; Plato, Symp. 203A). It was com- 
mon to distinguish true from misleading dreams 
(Homer, Od. 19.560-69; Virgil, Aen. 6.893-908) and, 
among more scientific authors, those that were merely 
physical expressions from those that revealed divine or 
demonic insight. In the only surviving manual of 
oneirocriticism, the second-century CE Artemidorus 
(1.1.1, 6) calls a symbolic dream Oveipos and the 
merely physical kind evutrviov. Josephus too was fasci- 
nated with dreams, incorporating some 54 such epi- 
sodes (so Feldman, BJP 3.134 n. 57). Like his patriar- 
chal namesake Joseph[us] (Ant. 2.11-7, 63-87), his most 
admired prophet Daniel (Ant. 10.195-210, 216), and his 
beloved Essenes (e.g., War 2.112-13), he claims for 
himself the ongoing ability to interpret dreams (War 
3.352, 407). Josephus observes Artemidorus’ distinc- 
tion, preserving evuTtviov a few times from his Greek 
source (Ant. 2.75; 10.196, 198, 202, 217), but otherwise 
using it pejoratively (Apion 1.207, 211, 294, 298, 312), 
substituting Oveipos (and Ovap) throughout his narra- 
tives. 

°° Namely, the letters from his father concerning the 
plot and his father’s desire to see him (§ 204). 
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one standing over me appeared to say: “Look, you who are hurting:**! calm your mind! 
Let go of all fear! For the matters about which you are now sorrowful will produce great- 
ness and the highest fortune in every respect. You will set right not only these matters, but 
many others as well. Do not exhaust yourself, but remember that you must also make war 


against the Romans.” 


210° After witnessing this dream, I got up*, feeling eager to go down into the plain.” 
At my appearance, the whole mob of the Galileans—women and even children were 
—threw themselves face down. Crying, they were begging®*® me not to 
leave them in the lurch”’ for the enemy; not to go away and permit their territory”** to 
at the hands of their adversaries.’ 211 As they were 


among them?* 


become an object of humiliation”? 


Josephus ca- 
pitulates to 
Galilean pleas, 
decides to 
remain 


not persuading me with their requests, they kept trying to coerce me with oaths to stay 


among them;”"! 


and they lamented that the populace of the Jerusalemites would not allow 


their territory to remain peaceful. (43) 212 Listening to these things from them and see- 


ing the despondency of the mob, I was inclined towards pity, 


* considering it to be worth- 


while to endure even the obvious dangers for the sake of such a mob as this. In fact, I 
consented* to stay and, after directing 5,000 armed soldiers**’ from among them to come 
back bearing their own food supplies, I dismissed the rest to their homes. 


213 When the 5,000 arrived, I drew them up together with 3,000 of my own soldiers”* 


31 Greek adyodv. See the note to “hurt” at § 204. 

°2 Unlike most of the dreams in Josephus’ narra- 
tives (see the note to “dream” at § 209), then, this one 
is not symbolic, requiring further interpretation, but a 
direct divine message. 

°3 This paragraph creates a ring composition, with 
§§ 204-7, around the central dream episode. There, 
Josephus had mentioned (a) “their territory,” (b) “leave 
in the lurch,” (c) “begging/ pleas,” and (d) “women and 
children” (tékva). In this paragraph, he will use the 
same terms in the reverse order: d (though with 
Taides), c, b, a. 

°4 That is, the Bet Netofa valley, to which Asochis 
gave its name. See the note to “Asochis” at § 207. 

°35 See the note at § 207, where the women and chil- 
dren arrive. This is the nearest strand in the ring com- 
position that Josephus creates around the dream epi- 
sode. 

°36 Greek ‘IKeTevov. See the matching noun at § 206 
above. This is another strand in the ring composition 
around the dream episode. 

°37 See the note to the same phrase at § 205. This is 
another matching term contributing to the ring compo- 
sition around the dream episode (§§ 208-9). 

8 This is another element of the ring composition 
around the dream episode, §§ 208-9. Josephus has in- 
tended simply to leave “their territory” (§ 205). Here, 
the protest that his leaving would mean the violation of 
their territory. 

°° Greek evuBpioya: something outraged or vio- 
lated. The word occurs only here in Josephus. 

°40 At § 206, Josephus has indicated that the Galilean 


bandits (kept away by Josephus’ resourcefulness: §§ 
77-8) were the enemy feared. 

°4! Logically, these remarks are puzzling because 
Josephus has already experienced a divine revelation 
assuring him that he will fight the Romans (§ 209), and 
he has seemed “eager” to tell the Galileans. How, then, 
can he remain unpersuaded by the Galileans’ pleas? 
Perhaps the answer is to be sought in literary art rather 
than logic. In order to form a ring composition around 
the dream episode (§§ 208-9), with §§ 204-7 and 
§§ 210-11 somewhat parallel, it is helpful for him to re- 
iterate the same themes and language. 

°*” The motive of pity does not logically fit with the 
decisive revelation just experienced by Josephus, but 
see the note to “them” at § 212. 

°8 See the note to “soldiers” at § 213. 

°4 This is the first clear indication of Josephus’ mili- 
tary strength. Although War 2.576 claims that he 
amassed an army in excess of 100,000 soon after his 
arrival in Galilee, which he trained along Roman lines, 
that number (equivalent to the infantry complement of 
20 legions, whereas the Romans under Tiberius had 25 
legions in the entire empire; cf. Le Bohec 1994:34-5) is 
preposterous. The scale here is much more plausible. At 
§ 90, he mentions a bodyguard of 200, at § 118 an in- 
fantry of 2000. Ioannes of Gischala commands thou- 
sands, we learn (§ 95), at least 3000 according to § 233, 
4000 (plus Gischalans and mercenaries?) according to 
§ 371; and Iesous the mercenary has about 800 (§ 105). 
Even Aebutius, the decurion of Agrippa II, has only 200 
infantry and 100 cavalry (§ 115). Thus, Josephus’ aim 
in recruiting 5000 Galileans—the equivalent of a legion 
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Josephus takes 
a force to 
Chabolos, to 
check Placidus 
near Ptolemais 


Placidus.*** 


one wing of cavalry.**! 


in size, though not in training—alongside his existing 
3000 (perhaps including the co-opted bandits of §§ 77- 
8) must be to create the overwhelming force in the re- 
gion. In all such considerations, of course, one must 
bear in mind that numbers are easily corrupted in the 
manuscript tradition. 

45 This town, identified with the modern Arab vil- 
lage of Kabul, lies in the foothills of W Galilee near the 
Acco Plain, about 14 km SE of Acco-Ptolemais. See 
Appendix A. Chabolos was introduced in War 2.503-4 
as the first Galilean settlement to fall to Cestius Gallus’ 
massive (but ultimately humiliated) joint expedition. It 
was the first Judean settlement the Romans encountered 
as they moved out from Ptolemais. The beautiful town, 
deserted in advance by its inhabitants, was burned by a 
detachment of Cestius’ force. 

°46 Why Josephus should now head directly for a 
confrontation with the Romans is left a puzzle for the 
moment, to create some tension in the narrative. Admit- 
tedly, it fulfills his the divine mandate just given (§ 209) 
that he must make war on the Romans. Second, it might 
vindicate his generalship in the face of the delegation’s 
challenge: if he can raise such an army and successfully 
challenge the Romans, then his command will be be- 
yond cavil. Third, he is challenging the Romans pre- 
cisely at the point where Cestius had easily defeated the 
Judeans earlier on his march toward Jerusalem (War 
2.503-4). So Josephus appears daringly to be drawing 
“a line in the sand” at the W extremity of his territory, 
showing the closest Roman contingent (in Ptolemais) 
that he has a superior force and will. Given his freedom 
with the facts, however, it is not entirely certain that we 
should assume the events of War 2 here. He will go on 
to identify Placidus as the one sent by Cestius to burn 
the villages of W Galilee. Is this a subsequent action to 
the burning described in War 2.503-4 or a displacement 
of the same episode? 

It will turn out that the most important reason for 
Josephus to occupy himself immediately with Placidus 
at the Acco plain is to create a pretext for his failure to 
meet the Jerusalem delegation when they come to 
Xaloth (§ 227). 

°47 Thus Josephus has no intention of going to war 
with his new conscripts, but cleverly engages in a show 
of force to please his own constituency and, perhaps 
more importantly, to confound the newly arrived 
Jerusalem delegation. See the note to “itself” at § 215. 

8 Placidus (“gentile, tranquil”) was a popular Latin 


and eighty cavalry, and made my way into Chabolos, 
Ptolemais.*“° There I assembled my forces, pretending®’’ to be preparing for war with 
214 This man, who had been sent by Cestius Gallus to set fire to the villages 
of Galilee that were close to Ptolemais,”” had arrived with two cohorts of infantry’? and 
While he was digging a fenced camp 


45 a village lying on the frontier of 


°°? before the city of 


cognomen (Kajanto 1965:262). Although the War 
(3.59) introduces him only after Vespasian’s arrival, in 
the Life, beginning here, he is active under Cestius be- 
fore Vespasian arrives (at Life 407). He is a Roman tri- 
bune (x\Alapxéw: “commands | 000”)—one of five 
within a legion, normally responsible for two cohorts: 
see § 214. In the War, he first camps at Sepphoris with 
6000 infantry and 1000 cavalry, whence he mercilessly 
harasses the surrounding area (3.59-63). When he real- 
izes that his intended Galilean victims are taking refuge 
in Josephus’ well-fortified towns, he sets out to destroy 
the strongest of these, Iotapata, but is forced to retreat 
in humiliation (3.111-14). When Josephus himself sub- 
sequently enters Iotapata, Vespasian sends Placidus 
again to the scene with an advance force, for the final 
confrontation (3.144), and he is one of the first to enter 
the town with Titus (3.325). The ubiquitous tribune then 
successfully takes the Judean defenders at Mt. Tabor 
during the siege of Gamala (War 4.54-61) and makes 
his final appearance as the one responsible for brutally 
subduing Perea (4.419-39). 

°° See the note to “Ptolemais” at § 213. If this was 
indeed Placidus’ mission, then it was yet another strike 
against these villages: between Cestius’ expedition a 
few months earlier, when Chabolos was already burned 
(War 2.503-4), and the concerted efforts that began af- 
ter Vespasian’s arrival (War 3.59-63, 110-14). Al- 
though that is possible, it seems unlikely that Placidus 
would be expected to venture into the Galilean hills 
with such a small force (largely cavalry, unsuited to 
fighting in the hills), even if Josephus’ force were not 
there. Why not wait for Vespasian’s arrival—in keep- 
ing with War’s account? Given Josephus’ often drastic 
rearrangement of War’s narrative in the Life, it is en- 
tirely possible (proof is unavailable) that this episode 
conflates the earlier village-burning under Cestius with 
Placidus’ later sorties under Vespasian in order to give 
Josephus a chance to intimidate the tribune. More im- 
portant in the narrative, it provides him with a compel- 
ling reason to decline the delegation’s request that he 
come down to meet them at Xaloth (§ 227). 

°° Thus, about 1000 infantry. 

1 See the note to “wing” at § 121. This would be 
about 500 cavalry, for a total force of 1500 against 
Josephus’ 8000 infantry and 80 cavalry. 

°2 Greek BadAouot xapaka. In this context, xapak 
is equivalent to Latin vallum, and with verbs such as 
BoadAo or TION! indicates the digging of a fenced mili- 
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Ptolemais, I too made a base®™ of the village, which was about sixty stadia’ away. 215 
So we repeatedly led our forces around, as if going into battle, though we did no more 
than fire some projectiles.°* For as soon as Placidus understood that I was eager for 
battle, he was intimidated and checked his activities.?°® Still, he did not withdraw from 
Ptolemais itself.?*” 


(44) 216 At about this time,”°* Ionathes arrived? with his fellow envoys’ —of whom 
we have said that they were sent from Jerusalem by those around Simon and Ananus the 


delegation 
arrives, re- 


high priest®*'—and he was plotting®” to take me in an ambush,”® for he did not dare 


tary camp (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 
6.29.2; Plutarch, Aem. 17.5) or castra. The Roman army 
was much admired, not least by Josephus (War 3.76-92; 
see also Livy 31.34.8), for its discipline in building 
fenced camps—even for a single night while on the 
march. The soldiers would dig a V-shaped trench in a 
square, and use the excavated soil to build a wall on the 
inner side, perhaps supplementing it with stakes. On all 
of this, see Le Bohec 1994:131-33, 155-63, which in- 
cludes diagrams of different camp styles. Although Ro- 
man soldiers would build such camps even to be dis- 
mantled after a day, Placidus’ effort here seems more 
permanent in view of his mission, thus castra hiberna 
rather than the temporary castra aestiva. 

°53 Greek TiPeyat oTpaTOTESoV. This otpatoTedov 
is the standard Greek equivalent for Latin castra, and 
could as well be translated “camp.” Although I use 
“base” to distinguish this word from xapaé (previous 
note), they are often used of the same installation (e.g., 
Plutarch, Aem. 17.5); but xapag draws attention to the 
“digging in” of a fortification. It is unlikely that 
Josephus had to do much digging when he used 
Chabolos as his base. He does not mention the site in 
his lists of fortifications (War 2.572-76; Life 187-88), 
though he notes that it had been fortified when Cestius 
marched against it (War 2.503). 

°4 About 7.5 miles, 12 km: thus, a considerable dis- 
tance in the Galilean context. 

°55 The word aKpoBoAloyos suggests trajectories, 
the launching of rocks, arrows, or other missiles. 

6 This attribution of a motive to Placidus is of 
course impossible either to prove or disprove. It is, 
however, difficult to see how Josephus could have 
known Placidus’ state of mind. See the following note. 

°57 Indeed, it would have been quite a feat for Jose- 
phus and his irregulars to drive a Roman tribune with 
two cohorts of infantry and a cavalry wing, in open 
country, from their fortified camp. This entire episode 
may be little more than Josephus’ literary revenge on 
his old nemesis (see the note to “Placidus” at § 213). 
Given that there is no actual military engagement and 
that the two forces remain a good distance apart, the 
image of Josephus’ successful confrontation of Placidus 
depends upon the audience’s willingness to believe him 


quests meeting 
with Josephus 
[at Xaloth] 
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about (a) Placidus’ mission (to burn the Galilean vil- 
lages) and (b) the tribune’s feeling of intimidation by 
Josephus’ irregular (albeit larger) force. If Chabolos and 
other villages had already been burned during Cestius’ 
expedition (War 2.503-4), and Placidus was stationed 
outside Ptolemais primarily to protect that city before 
the arrival of Vespasian and Titus, when aggressive 
action against Galilee would resume in earnest (War 
3.59-63, 110-14), then Josephus’ successful confronta- 
tion is largely in his mind. It is even possible that he 
tells this story in a playful spirit, intending the audience 
to see that he had no desperate need to challenge 
Placidus but rather to set up his clever avoidance of the 
delegation—by appealing to the (fabricated) urgency of 
his work here. See § 227. 

°8 See the note to this phrase at § 112. 

°° Curiously, Josephus does not yet say where 
Ionathes’ group has arrived in Galilee, though he will 
incidentally refer to Xaloth in § 227: the southern-most 
Galilean site, adjoining the Great Plain of Esdraelon 
(War 3.39), and thus quite far (23 km measured aerially, 
closer to 30 km by land) from his present location in 
NW Galilee, by the coastal plain of Acco. See the note 
to § 227. It could only have helped his narrative to 
mention this here, since the delegates’ location high- 
lights their plotting. If he had gone to them, they would 
have had him at their mercy far from the Galilean heart- 
land, near level ground for avoiding ambushes, and as 
close as possible to Jerusalem. 

°60 Ananias, Iozar, and Simon (§§ 197-98). See the 
note to “Ionathes’ group” at § 199. 

°°! This reminder of §§ 189-99, before Josephus’ 
dream (§§ 208-9), seems to confirm the concentric ar- 
rangement of the text, after the interruption created by 
Josephus’ challenge to Placidus. This configuration of 
the Jerusalem leadership is noteworthy because 
Josephus has earlier made the chief priests Ananus and 
Iesous son of Gamalas the principal figures. Presumably 
he includes Simon here because of the leading 
Pharisee’s critical role (through bribery) in commission- 
ing the delegation. 

°6 Greek emiBouAeveo. Note Josephus’ use of the 
same verb in Ionathes’ letter (§ 217). 

°63 Ambushes (evédpa, sing.) will figure prominently 
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to take me in hand®® openly. 217 So he wrote* me such a letter as this:°° 


Ionathes and those with him, 

who have been sent by the Jerusalemites, 

To Josephus, 

Greetings! 

We were sent by the principal men in Jerusalem, when they heard that Ioannes from Gischala 
had often plotted’ against you, to reprimand him and to exhort him to submit to you for the 
duration.** 218 Because we want to deliberate together with you about what still needs to 
be done, we invite” you to come to us quickly—but not with many others, for the village?” 
would not be able to accommodate a mass of soldiers.*” 


219 Now, they wrote these things expecting one of two outcomes: either I would come 
without weapons and they would have me at their mercy,’” or I would bring along many 
others, and they could judge me an enemy.?” 


220 A cavalryman came to me, bringing the letter;?” he was a strangely audacious young- 
ster, one of those who had formerly soldiered with the king.’” It was already the second 
hour of the night,” at which time I happened to be entertaining some friends’”” and the 
principal men of the Galileans.°’* 221 When my attendant had announced to me that a 
certain Judean cavalryman had come and I had directed him to be called in, this fellow 
offered no greeting at all but held out the letter: “Those who have come from Jerusalem,” 
he said, “have sent this to you. Now you quickly write back, because I am under pressure 


to return to them.” 222 Those who were lying back®” were astonished at the soldier’s 


in the story of the Life (cf. §§ 308, 324, 325, 401, 406). 
For “ambush-detachment” Josephus uses Aoxos. One of 
the two longest sections in Frontinus’ book of generals’ 
exemplars concerns ambushes (Strat. 2.5—with 47 ex- 
amples); the other is on discipline (Strat. 4.1). 

%4 Greek ouk eToAua. See the note to “insolent” at 
§ 135. 

°65 Greek emxetpeco. Or figuratively, “to attempt it” 
(i.e., “take it in hand”): see the note to “himself” at 
§ 40. 

°° Josephus is getting ahead of himself, for only at 
§ 220 will he begin to tell the story of his receiving the 
letter. The same thing has happened at §§ 174-78: the 
story took him to a certain point at which he needed to 
stop and fill in the background (§§ 179-88). 

°67 Greek émiBouAeveo. This is an ironic juxtaposi- 
tion with the same verb in the preceding sentence: 
Josephus has identified Jonathes’ plot against him 
(§ 216), but that plot takes the form of Ionathes’ disin- 
genuous assurance that he wishes to remedy Joannes’ 
plotting against Josephus. 

88 As the literary audience knows well, this alleged 
mission is a complete fabrication, though the envoys 
will try it again in § 274 (adding that they esteem 
Josephus as their pupil!). Everyone in the Life is play- 
ing a double game: Ioannes, Iustus, the delegation, and 
above all Josephus (see the note to “said” at § 22). 
Josephus will respond in kind (§§ 226-27), saying the 
exact opposite of what he actually intends. There is no 
suggestion here that he faults the delegation for this tac- 


tic, which is expected: the fault lies in the basis of their 
entire mission (§§ 189-98). 

°° The verb is tapakaAée, one of Josephus’ favor- 
ites in this book, usually translated “appeal to.” 

°79 That is, Xaloth: see § 227. 

°7l Yet the reader knows that the delegates have 
come with about 1 000 of their own soldiers (§§ 199- 
201). 

97 Greek utoxetpios, one of Josephus’ favorite 
words. See the note at § 28. 

°° For the advantageous location of the delegates, 
see the notes to “arrived” at § 216 and “Xaloth” at 
§ 227. 

°4 Thus the following episode is a flashback, much 
as at §§ 179-88. 

°75 That is, he had deserted from the auxiliary army 
of King Agrippa II. Presumably, Josephus found this 
out over drinks: see the following narrative. 

°76 The second hour of darkness, thus: after about 
8:00 p.m. 

°7” See the note to “friends” at § 79. 

°78 Recall § 79, where Josephus appoints the princi- 
pal Galileans his “friends” and companions (to ensure 
their loyalty). 

” Greek kataketiat. This is one of several words 
used for reclining at dinner (Hoerdotus 3.121; Plato, 
Symp. 185D; Mark 14:3). In Greco-Roman custom, the 
wealthy would stretch out on couches to eat, three to a 
couch, leaning in the left elbow and taking food from a 
table with the right hand. The aristocrat-general Jose- 
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boldness, but I invited’*° him to take a seat and join us for dinner. While ignoring the 
letter, which I held in my hands as I had received it, I made conversation with the friends 
about entirely different matters. 


223 A while later I got up and dismissed the others to bed, having directed only the nec- 
essary four friends to remain there with me and having ordered wine to be prepared for 
the lad. I had unrolled the letter and, without studying it all, had quickly come to grasp 
the plan of it and sealed®*! it again. 224 Now, as if I had read nothing but was still just 
holding it in my hand, I ordered that twenty drachmas’?® travel money*™ be given to the 
soldier. After he had received this and expressed his gratitude, I took note of his shameful 
greed and how, by this act, he had made himself an easy target. So I said, “But if you 
drink with us, if you wish you could take one drachma for each ladle.”’*** 225 He very 
happily obliged and, with much wine being provided to him so that he could get more 
silver, he became drunk. He was no longer able to conceal his secrets, but indicated with- 


Josephus tricks 
the messenger 

into disclosing 
the delegates’ 

plot 


out being asked the contrived plot, and how I had been condemned to death by them. 


986 


When I heard these things, I wrote* back in this manner: 


226 Josephus, 
To Ionathes and those with him, 
Greetings! 


I am pleased to discover that you have arrived in Galilee in good health, especially because 
I shall now be able to pass over to you the care of local affairs as I return to my native city. 
227 I have been wanting to do this for a long time!°*’ I would have come to you not only at 


phus would naturally be entitled to the finest accommo- 
dation, large enough to include a dining room with 
couches (triclinium), wherever he was staying. At 
Chabolos, in particular, there were many beautiful 
houses “in the style of those at Tyre, Sidon, and 
Berytus” (War 2.504). 

90 Greek Ttapakadgoo, one of the most common 
verbs in the Life, usually translated “appeal to.” 

1 Greek onuaives more usually has to do with 
sending “signals,” also in the Life (90, 206, 276, 287). 
But Josephus also uses it of (re-) affixing a seal (sign: 
e.g., made by a ring) to a letter: Ant. 7.136; 11.271. 

° Tt is not clear why Josephus should go to such 
great lengths to pretend that he has not read the letter— 
except in order to add to the suspense. The soldier had 
asked him to read it immediately (§ 221) and there is 
nothing in its content that would seem to have changed 
Josephus’ tactics. Perhaps he simply wants to show that 
he would not oblige the soldier because he wished to re- 
tain the position of power; perhaps he affords a glimpse 
into his own weakness, that he could not wait to read it. 
He is, after all, surprisingly candid about his fears 
(§§ 20, 175, 206, 304) and certain other weaknesses (§§ 
81). 

°8 This was a very attractive sum, roughly equiva- 
lent to 20 Roman denarii. A few years after this epi- 
sode, at about Josephus’ time of writing, Domitian 
would increase the pay of legionary soldiers to 300 
denarii per annum, so almost 1 denarius per day. But 


Josephus in- 
vites delegates 
to Chabolos 


the legions were relatively well paid, and this man 
would presumably have received far less while he had 
been in Agrippa’s army—perhaps a third or a half, even 
less now as a rebel soldier. We may guess that 20 
drachmas amounted to at least a month’s pay, perhaps 
considerably more. 

84 Greek eodiov. Cf. the Latin viaticum. 

°85 Ladles (sg. kuaBbos) were used to apportion wine 
from the kpatnp, the large bowl in which the wine and 
water were mixed. The word occurs only here in 
Josephus. 

°86 Josephus already suspected, at the very least, that 
the delegation had been sent to kill him (§ 204), in spite 
of the assembly’s directive to return him alive to Jerusa- 
lem if he co-operated (§ 202), for that was precisely the 
news that had disturbed him before his dream. Cf. 
§ 234, which confirms that he had understood their plot 
from “the letter,” presumably his father’s letter in § 204. 
The soldier’s confession only confirms what Josephus 
had known. This story is valuable nonetheless for liter- 
ary entertainment and because it gives Josephus an im- 
mediate pretext for replying as he does. 

°87 Josephus uses clever irony: Just as the delegation 
have avowed the opposite of their real intention (§§ 
217-18), so he declares the opposite of his, signaling 
thus that he has understood their game. It was indeed 
Josephus’ intention to return to Jerusalem (§ 205), but 
that was before his dream and firm decision to remain 
(§ 212). 
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Xaloth,*** but further,’ and without being directed to so; but I beg your understanding that 
I am not able to do this because I am closely guarding Placidus in Chabolos.*” He has a 


plan to go up into Galilee.’ So, you come to me when you have read the letter. 


Be well! 


Josephus sends 
his letter with 
cavalryman 
and escort 


992 


(45) 228 When I had written this and given it to the soldier to carry, I sent with him thirty 
of the most proven Galileans; I charged them to greet those men, but to say nothing else. 
I also arranged for a chaperon to accompany each of those trusted armed soldiers, so that 


no conversation would develop between those sent by me and Ionathes’ group.’ So they 


went on their way. 


delegates de- 


mand that 
Josephus come Ionathes and those with him, 
to Gabara To Josephus, 

Greetings! 

We charge’ 


you to come three days from now, 


229 Ionathes’ group, having failed in their first attempt, sent another letter to me, thus: 


995 996 


without armed soldiers, to the village 


of Gabaroth,’” so that we can hear fully the complaints that you have made against 


Ioannes.”® 


delegates un- 
successfully try 


°88 The only other mention of this village in 
Josephus is at War 3.39, where he uses it as a marker 
of the S extremity of Galilee, bordering the Great Plain 
of Esdraelon. That silence in itself is telling: it is far 
from the center of action. The site has been identified 
with the modern village of Iksal, which indeed marks 
the first rise from the plain, about 6 km W of Mt. Ta- 
bor, facing it across an incursion of the plain. See Ap- 
pendix A. The delegation has only barely entered Gali- 
lee: they remain on the fringe, where they can either 
whisk Josephus away or kill him with impunity. 

°° This appears to be a sarcastic comment, for the 
delegates have chosen the farthest possible point from 
him in Galilee (War 3.39): he could not go any further 
without leaving Galilee. 

°°0 Thus we now see the literary reason for Jose- 
phus’ insertion of §§ 213-15: he headed to the far W of 
Galilee, with a large force and for an ostensibly noble 
purpose, so that when the delegates arrived he could 
claim to be engaged in urgent business. 

! So § 214. 

°°? Josephus knows that the delegates will not likely 
enter his stronghold in W Galilee. In the event (§ 229), 
they will cleverly propose Gabara, which is quite close 
to Chabolos, but solidly within Ioannes’ sphere of in- 
fluence. 

3 Frontinus (Strat. 1.1) makes the maintenance of 
secrecy about one’s military plans the first principle in 
preparing for conflict, and it is characteristic of Jose- 
phus to take strong measures for this purpose (e.g., 
§§ 163, 242, 261). Nevertheless, it is not entirely clear 
what secrets he is concerned about here. He is indeed at 
Chabolos checking Placidus as he says, and so the au- 
dience is unaware of any secret that needs to be kept— 


230 After they had written these things and greeted the Galileans,”” whom they sent off, 


unless he assumes the audience’s general presumption 
that he would have some plan up his sleeve. 

4 Greek tapayyéAAw. See the note to “charging” 
at § 69. Ionathes has changed his tone dramatically 
from the first letter (§ 218): there he had invited 
(tapakedéo) Josephus to join him; now he is giving an 
order as to a subordinate. 

5 See the note to “leave” at § 205. 

96 Gabara is called a city (1OAIs), indeed one of the 
largest, at § 123. 

°7 From §§ 240-43 it is clear that for Josephus 
Gabaroth (Hebrew plural) is interchangeable with 
Gabara (singular). On the site, see the note to “Gaba- 
renes” at § 82. Gabara is a clever choice for the delega- 
tion in their battle of wits with Josephus. He has diplo- 
matically refused to meet them at Xaloth, where he 
would have been far from his base of support, but has 
invited them to come to him at Chabolos. They now of- 
fer Gabara, which means a 19-km march N into the 
heart of Galilee for them, and only a 12.5 km march E 
for Josephus from Chabolos, so that they seem to be 
compromising generously. But Gabara is a larger town 
than Josephus’ headquarters at Chabolos (according to 
§ 123: one of the three largest cities in Galilee, with 
Sepphoris and Tiberias) and, more important, one that 
has been consistently friendly to Ioannes of Gischala— 
and will warmly welcome them under his influence: §§ 
123-24, 233-34, 313. 

8 Notice the evolving tone from the first letter, 
which had generously taken Josephus’ side. Now the 
delegation is only interested in hearing Josephus’ com- 
plaints. See also the note to “charge” in this section. 

°° These are the 30 Galileans sent by Josephus to 
escort the soldier as well as the 30 chaperons sent to es- 
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they went off to Iapha,'° being the largest village of those in Galilee.'"' It had very 
strong walls!’ and was completely full of inhabitants.!°° The mob came out to meet 
them and, with women and children,!™ kept crying out, directing!°* them to leave, and 
not to begrudge them their fine general.'°°° 231 Now Ionathes’ group were very irritated 
by these shouts, yet they did not dare'”’ to reveal their anger. Without requiring an opin- 
ion from them, they went on their way to the other villages.'°’ But similar outcries!%” 
met them on all sides, [the people] crying that no one could change their minds about 


to gain support 
in S Galilee 


having Josephus as general.!°'° 


232 Ineffective among these folk, Ionathes’ group departed and went off* to Sepphoris, 
the largest city of those in Galilee.'°'? Now the people from here, being oriented toward 
met those men but neither praised nor insulted me. 


the Romans in their opinions,!°" 


cort the escort (§ 228). They will bring the delegates’ 
letter back to Josephus. 

1000 See the note at § 188, where Iapha seems to ap- 
pear (cf. War 2.573) among the sites fortified by 
Josephus, even though the mss. read “Papha.” Thus the 
delegates have moved about 5 km to the W, still very 
close to the Great Plain and a route of emergency es- 
cape. Rather than penetrating deep into the Galilee, per- 
haps because they do not know the extent of loyalty to 
Josephus, they are cautiously testing their support at the 
S extremity of Galilee. At the same time, they can hope 
to win over the largest of the villages immediately. 

1001 Greek AdiKovTo els’ ladav KouNV yEyYloThy 
ovoav Tov ev TH FaAtAata. See the strikingly similar 
description of Sepphoris at § 232. At § 188 Josephus 
distinguishes between the few cities (1oAsIs) and the 
many villages (kcduo1) of Galilee. At § 235 he will 
claim that there are 204 cities and villages in Galilee, 
maintaining this classification. His statement that lapha 
was the greatest of the villages remains subject to ar- 
chaeological verification. But he seems to have strong 
literary reasons for making the claim here, related to the 
obvious parallel with Sepphoris below (§ 232). The 
strategy of Josephus’ opponents, namely, backfires ter- 
ribly. They move quickly to shore up support at the 
largest village and the largest city, respectively, but they 
are disappointed, even humiliated, in both places. 

1002 This was apparently a result of Josephus’ fortifi- 
cation (§ 188; cf. War 2.573). 

1003 See the notes to “Galilee” and “directing” in this 
section. 

1004 See the note to this phrase at § 25. 

1005 An ironic inversion. Josephus uses the verb 
KeAevoo often (some 50 times) in this narrative: those in 
power, such as himself as general, issue directives to 
their subordinates. Although the delegation of eminent 
men on a mission from the Jerusalem assembly could 
not have had greater formal power, here it is comically 
powerless, resigned to taking direction from poor vil- 
lagers. The inversion infuriates them, but they are 


1974 delegates un- 


successful at 
Sepphoris and 


1014 : 
Asochis 


powerless to affect it. 

1006 See the note to “general” at § 97. 

1007 See the notes to “insolent” at § 135 and “dare” 
at § 216. 

1008 We do not know what other villages Josephus 
has in mind, but Nazareth (nowhere mentioned by 
Josephus) is a very likely possibility, since it lies about 
3 km. NE of Iapha. 

10° Surprisingly, the noun kataBonots occurs only 
in the Life (cf. also §§ 286, 384, 416), although the re- 
lated noun katoafon appears in the later volumes of the 
Antiquities, and the cognate verb is found throughout 
War and Antiquities. 

1010 Josephus’ repeated use of the word “general” 
(see § 230 and note at § 97) is characteristic of his 
simple narrative technique: he drives home his main 
points by simple repetition. Cf. the notes to “Simon” at 
§ 3 and “high priest” at § 4. 

‘ll Thus, the delegates move about 7 km. N from 
Iapha, where they were so unsuccessful. Since they 
move from the largest village (§ 230) to the largest city, 
their strategy seems to be to win over the largest cen- 
ters first as a base. See the note to “Sepphorites” at 
§ 30. 

1012 Greek eis LéEtpopiv peytotny Tov ev TH TaAr- 
hata TOA adikvouvTal. The striking similarity with § 
230 forces the conclusion that Josephus has a literary 
point: the largest centers in Galilee were at best cool 
toward them. 

'013 Greek yvodpat. See the note to “opinions” at 
§ 22. On this pro-Romanism, see the note to “Seppho- 
rites” at § 30 and §§ 104-6. 

1014 The audience knows well Ioannes’ prior effort to 
win over the Sepphorites, and Josephus’ verdict on that 
experiment: “since they would not devote themselves to 
either one of us on account of having chosen the Ro- 
mans as masters, did not give their approval to him.” 
(§ 124). The delegates appear rather pathetic for even 
attempting to gain their support. 
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Gabara, by 
Toannes 


Josephus moves 
to Iotapata, 
offers to meet 


233 Yet when they went down from the Sepphorites to Asochis,'°!> those who were from 
there kept crying out'®'® against them, much like the Iaphenes. No longer restraining their 
anger, they ordered* the armed soldiers accompanying them!°!” to beat with clubs those 
who were crying out.!°! 


When they now showed up at Gabara,!°’ Ioannes came out to meet* them with 3,000 
armed soldiers. 


234 Because I had long since understood—from the letter'”° —that they had resolved to 
make war against me, I moved up'®! from Chabolos with 3,000 armed soldiers,'°” leav- 
ing the most trusted of my friends in charge of the base.'°* Because I wanted to be near 


1025 and here I wrote* to them: 


delegation 

anywhere but 1024 : : 2 

ae them, I went to Iotapata,'°* which is forty stadia away, 

Gischala 235 If you want me to come to you at all costs, there are 204 cities and villages'™”® through- 
out the Galilee. I will come to any of these you desire, except Gabara and Gischala: the one 
is Ioannes’ native place,’”’ and the other his ally and friend.'”* 

delegates plot (46) 236 When they received these letters, Ionathes’ group no longer wrote* back. A meet- 

to gather 


Josephus’ op- 


1015 That is, about 2 km down hill to the NW. See the 
note to “Asochis” at § 207. It was at Asochis that 
Josephus had decided to return to Jerusalem, been be- 
sieged by Galilean supporters who had arrived from ev- 
erywhere (§ 207), and experienced his revelatory dream 
(§ 208). So he presents it as a primary support base. 

1016 Indeed, at § 230 the Iaphenes also “kept crying 
out” (kateRoov). 

017 According to §§ 200-1, the delegates have 600 
armed soldiers from the mercenary Iesous and 100 that 
originally accompanied Ioannes’ brother Simon to 
Jerusalem; they have also 300 citizens of Jerusalem. 

'018 Josephus may be making a play on “no longer 
restraining” (OUKETI KaTaoXovTEs) and “those who were 
crying out” (tous KataRocvtas). 

‘019 According to Ionathes’ letter (§ 229), this is 
where they were headed all along. They will meet 
Josephus in territory that is safely held by their sponsor 
Ioannes (see the note to “Gabaroth” at § 229). 

‘20 Presumably, Josephus refers to his father’s letter 
(§ 204), since the letters from the delegates (§§ 217-18, 
229) have not suggested any such thing; it was the 
drunken soldier (§ 225) who revealed their plans. 

1021 Chabolos, where Josephus was guarding Placi- 
dus, lay at the E edge of the Acco plain, the W extrem- 
ity of Galilee, about 70 meters above sea level. To move 
towards Gabara (about 270 meters above sea level) was 
an uphill march. 

1022 According to § 213, Josephus had 3000 armed 
soldiers at his disposal, to which he added 5000 re- 
cruits. 

1023 See the note to this word at § 214, where Jose- 
phus established his base at Chabolos. 

'0°4 Totapata cuts Josephus’ distance from Gabara in 


ing!” of the friends! convened and, after inviting Ioannes to join them, they deliber- 


half, and it is a secure site that is friendly to him (§§ 
188, 332, 412). 

1025 About 5 miles or 8 km; see the note to “stadia” 
at § 64. Although the distance from Chabolos to 
Iotapata is in fact about 8 km (measured aerially), it 
seems from the context that Josephus means that 
Iotapata was 40 stadia from Gabara. That distance is 
about 4 miles or 6.5 km measured aerially, but the ter- 
rain is very hilly. 

1026 See the note to “cities” at § 188. This is Jose- 
phus’ standard distinction of settlements. The number is 
not improbable in itself, but it would become virtually 
impossible if read in conjunction with War 3.43, which 
claims that the smallest of the villages had more than 
15,000 inhabitants. That figure would produce a mini- 
mum of 3,800,000 inhabitants of Galilee alone—closer 
to 4 million to account for larger sites—and is for that 
reason unlikely. (Recall that Rome had perhaps one mil- 
lion, Jerusalem fewer than 100,000.) Since the Life so 
routinely contradicts the War, and fails here to mention 
the 15,000-person minimum, and since that figure fits 
with War’s goal of magnifying the size of the conflict 
(War 1.1-2), it seems unlikely that Josephus intends the 
reader to factor the two sets of figures together; each 
serves the rhetorical need of the moment. 

1027 That is, Gischala: §§ 43-5, 70. Josephus now 
drops all pretense of innocence, indicating that he 
knows the delegates to be partisans of Ioannes. 

1028 For Gabara as Ioannes’ ally, see § 124. Note 
Josephus’ instinct for chiasmus: Gabara, Gischala; 
Gischala, Gabara. 

1029 See the note to “congress” at § 62. 

1030 See the note to “friends” at § 79. Just as Jose- 
phus had his circle of political advisors, we should 
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ated the manner in which they would take me in hand.'"' 237 It occurred to Ioannes to 
write to all the cities and villages'®*” in Galilee, for in each one there were bound to be at 
least one person and a second who were at odds with me, and to summon these as against 
an enemy. He directed that this declaration'*’ be sent also to the city of the Jerusalemites 
so that they, once they knew that I had been judged an enemy by the Galileans, would 
themselves vote likewise.'* He asserted that, once this had happened, the Galileans, who 
thought so highly of me, would become afraid of being left in the lurch.'°° 


238 When Ioannes had eagerly counseled these things, what had been said pleased the 
others as well. 239 About the third hour of the night,'°° these matters also came to my 
attention:'"” a certain Saccheus,'”* who was with them, deserted'’*® to me and reported 
their design. Clearly, I could no longer postpone the time [for action]. 240 Determining 
that a trusted armed soldier of those around me, Iacob,'“° was worthy, I ordered* him to 
take 200 armed soldiers, to patrol the exits leading from Gabara into the Galilee,'“! and 
to arrest and send to me those who came out,'” especially those caught with documents. 
241 Another one of my friends, Ieremiah,'* I sent to the frontier of Galilee!“ with 600 
armed soldiers, to guard closely the roads leading from there to the city of the 
Jerusalemites;!* I had also given him the order to arrest those travelling with letters, to 


ponents, notify 
Jerusalem 


Josephus estab- 
lishes patrol on 
Galilean bor- 
der to prevent 
delegates’ 
communication 
with Jerusalem 


assume that the delegates did also. 

1031 Greek emiyeipeco pol. Josephus also uses this 
word figuratively: see the note to “himself” at § 40 and 
the parallel at § 338. At § 216 the sense is probably lit- 
eral as here, but the case is less certain. 

1032 See the note to this phrase at § 235. 

1033 Greek Soya. The declaration in question, ap- 
parently, is the designation of Josephus as a public en- 
emy. Ioannes’ proposal is to make this declaration as if 
it were a submission from all Galilee—even if in fact 
he could find only one or two in each town to accept it. 

104 According to §§ 196-202, the inner circle in 
Jerusalem (Ananus’ group) had already decided, as a 
result of bribery, that Josephus should be removed. But 
apparently the general assembly in Jerusalem as a whole 
did not even know of this plan (§ 196), let alone ap- 
prove of it (§§ 309-12). Josephus’ father only discov- 
ered it by friendly intelligence (§ 204). Since the del- 
egates have a secretive mission, it will help them if they 
can now get a full public vote of the Jerusalem general 
assembly (kolvov). 

1035 Greek eykataAeitos. See the note to this word 
at § 205: the Galileans need a protector from the ban- 
dits, and so far they trust Josephus. Ioannes’ plan to 
break this tie seems to be an elementary confidence 
game: persuading party B on the basis of the (alleged) 
unanimity of party A, and then using the agreement of 
party B to persuade party A. Paul admits to the same 
tactic in 2 Cor 8:1-7; 9:1-5. He tries to persuade 
Achaean churches to participate in a grand collection, 
using the example of the Macedonian churches’ gener- 
osity as encouragement. But then, he concedes that it 
was his earlier claims about the Achaean churches’ gen- 
erosity that had spurred the Macedonian churches in the 


first place. Here, Ioannes will use the Galilean verdict 
on Josephus to extract a firm vote from Jerusalem, and 
then use that firm vote from Jerusalem to persuade the 
Galileans. 

1036 The third hour of darkness: perhaps about 9:00 
p.m. 
1037 Josephus is at Iotapata (§ 234). 

'038 This man appears only here in Josephus. His 
name is the Greek form of Hebrew Zakkai (*857): 
“guiltless,” “innocent.” Cf. the eminent rabbi Yohanan 
ben Zakkai (b. Ber. 17a, 25b, etc.) and Zaccheus in 
Luke 19:1-10. The name is not attested in the Diaspora 
inscriptions. 

1039 See the note to “deserted” at § 107. Josephus has 
remarkably good luck with deserter-informants. 

1040 See § 96, where Iacob is introduced—his only 
other appearance in Josephus. He helps Josephus escape 
from the angry mob at Tiberias. One might infer from § 
92 that he was one of Josephus’ most trusted aides. 

1041 Note again Josephus’ assumption that “Galilee” 
comprises the countryside with its villages; the cities 
have a distinctive character, not the cities (see the note 
to “Galileans” at § 30). Gabara’s central location would 
presumably mean that there were several exits (at least 
three or four?) to guard; we do not know. 

1042 See the note to “on site” at § 241. 

1043 This friend, named after one of Josephus’ two 
favorite biblical prophets (War 5.391-92; Ant. 10.78ff.), 
appears again only at § 399 in Josephus’ writings. 

104 That is: the E-W line along which the Galilean 
hills fall away into the Plain of Esdraelon (Yezreel). 
Ieremiah’s force could not guard the entire frontier, but 
only the roads leading S. See the following note. 

1045 There were two main routes between Jerusalem 
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Josephus ar- 
ranges force 
before Gabara 


guard such men in chains on site,'“° but to forward the documents to me. 


(47) 242 After giving these instructions to those being sent, I sent word to the 
Galileans,'”’ directing that on the following day they should take up weapons and three 
days’ food,'“* and enter the village of Gabaroth'*” to meet me. From the armed soldiers 
about me,!°° I apportioned four units!*! and detailed the most trustworthy of them to the 
protection of my person.'®* I appointed heads for each detail!’ and directed them to 
exercise concern so that no unfamiliar soldier fraternized'*™ with them.!°° 243 On the 
following day at the fifth hour,!®° having come to Gabaroth I found* the entire plain in 
front of the village’®*’ filled with armed soldiers from Galilee, on hand for the alliance 
just as I had charged them.'®* In fact, another large crowd from the villages was also 


accumulating. 


Josephus ad- 
monishes sol- 


: calling me the patron and rescuer 
diers to virtue 


1059 


244 When I had situated myself among them, I began to speak; they were all shouting, 
of their country. Yet I, after acknowledging the grati- 


tude that I had toward them, counseled them neither to make war against anyone nor to 


and Galilee (or at least, the Great Plain): one passed 
through Samaria, much quicker but often hazardous (§ 
269; cf. War 2.232-44), and the other one through the 
rift valley along the Jordan River (Mark 10:46; 11:1). 
Across the Galilean frontier itself, however, there were 
numerous points of egress into the Great Plain. From § 
245 it appears that the soldiers were patrolling in pairs, 
indicating fairly broad coverage (even allowing for 
changing shifts). 

'046 The difference in plan for those arrested outside 
Gabara is no doubt related to the distances involved. 
Gabarenes could be sent to Josephus for questioning be- 
cause he was only about 7 km away at Iotapata, and was 
advancing to Gabara himself. Those patrolling the 
Galilean frontier, by contrast were some 16-20 km. 
away, over substantial hills. Letters could still be sent 
quickly, however, by mounted courier. 

1047 See the note to “Galileans” at § 30. 

‘04% The noble purpose behind this instruction ap- 
pears at § 244 below: bringing their own supplies 
should prevent them from plundering Gabara. Josephus 
flags his virtue. 

1049 That is, Gabara: see § 240. 

1050 Josephus brought 3000 troops with him from 
Chabolos to Iotapata (§ 234), but he has detailed 800 of 
these for sentry duties (§§ 240-41), leaving him with 
about 2200. 

151 Greek poipat. In keeping with the general flex- 
ibility of this term in military applications (H.J. Mason 
1974:163-64), Josephus does not use it with any fixed 
meaning (e.g., War 2.501, 507; 3.116). Here, however, 
it corresponds roughly to the 500-man cohort. 

'052 In the style of a senior Roman magistrate or 
princeps, Josephus chooses the élite soldiers for his per- 
sonal protection, a kind of praetorian cohort (see Le 
Bohec 1994:20). 


1053 Greek taEtapxol. Like yoipa (see the note to 
“units”), Ta&tapxXos is a malleable term, corresponding 
to the many uses of TAaEIs (legio, cohors, centuria, 
ordo; cf. H.J. Mason 1974:163-64). Here, in view of the 
unit’s size, the designation corresponds roughly to the 
Roman praefectus cohortis. 

1054 Or “mingled closely” (ouvavaytyvuyl). Josephus 
uses this word only here and at Ant. 20.164-65 of the 
sicarii, who mingled in the crowds and then drew their 
concealed daggers. 

1055 Josephus continues to follow text-book military 
practice. He has already shown himself concerned to 
keep his own plans secret (§§ 163, 228; cf. 261), in 
keeping with Frontinus’ first principle (Strat. 1.1). Here 
he protects himself against his opponents’ possible use 
of Frontinus’ second principle: discovering the enemy’s 
plans through spying and especially infiltration 
(Strat.1.2). 

1056 Nearing mid-day: about 11:00 a.m. Apparently, 
then, Josephus’ force traveled (in the story) from 
Iotapata to Gabara, 7.5 km or so, that morning. 

1057 Presumably, then, Josephus has approached the 
village via the valley between Sogane and Gabara (and 
between Tell Morsan and Khirbet Mishtach) emerging 
into the Sachnin valley just to the N of Gabara. 

1058 Josephus emphasizes the obedience of those un- 
der his authority, also at § 245. 

1059 Greek evepyetns Kal ocoTHp. This pair, which is 
found in other authors (Demosthenes, Or. 18.43; 
Plutarch, Thes. 33.1), is a particular favorite of Jose- 
phus’: War 1.530; 3.459; 4.146; 7.71; Ant. 11.278; 
12.261; Life 259. These honorific titles were among the 
most popular epithets for the Ptolemaic and Seleucid 
kings: Ptolemy (III, VHI) Euergetes, Ptolemy IX Soter, 
and Antiochus I Soter. 
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dirty their hands by plunder, but to camp down in the plain and be content with their own 
travel provisions.'°° For, I said, I wanted to quell the disturbances without bloodshed.'%°! 


245 Now on that very day it happened that the men who had been sent from Ionathes 
with letters ran into the guards posted by me on the roads.'°* The men were guarded at 
the sites, as I had charged.'°* After perusing these documents filled with slanders and 
lies,!° but indicating these matters to no one, I made my plans to move against them 
[Ionathes’ force]. 


(48) 246 When Ionathes’ group heard about my arrival, they gathered up all of their own 
along with Ioannes and withdrew to the house of Iesous:'°° this was a castle, not at all 
inferior to an acropolis.'° In this place, then, they concealed an ambush-detachment!°’ 
of armed soldiers, locked up all the other gates, leaving only one open, and invited me to 
come in off the road and greet them. 247 They gave clear orders to the armed soldiers to 
permit only me to go in when I arrived, while shutting out the others,!°* for in this way 
they imagined that I would easily be at their mercy.'°° 248 But they were deceived by the 
hope.'°”” Having detected the plot beforehand, I pretended to go to sleep directly opposite 
them,'®”' as if I had put up for the night after arriving from the road. 


249 Ionathes’ group, supposing that I was really resting and fast asleep, rushed down to 


delegates let- 
ters to Jerusa- 
lem seized 


delegates plot 
to invite 
Josephus in, 
but he pretends 
to go to bed 


delegates try to 


the mob'®” to change their minds!°” 


1060 Greek ebddia; cf. Latin viaticum. The provisions 
in question are presumably those he mentions at § 242: 
he directed them to come prepared so that they would 
have no need for plunder. All of these injunctions 
(avoid plunder, camp in the valley, be content) amount 
to the same thing: the virtuous general (cf. §§ 80-4) is 
trying to prevent the normal behavior of soldiers then 
and now; the victors take the spoils. The Greek phrase 
APKOULEVOUS Tols EaUTCV Epodiols is quite similar to 
John the Baptist’s instruction to a soldier at Luke 3:14: 
apKElobe Tois OWeviois UUav. See also § 159. 

1061 See the note to this common Josephan phrase at 
§ 103. 

1062 See the note to “Jerusalemites” at § 241. 

1063 See § 240-41. Because they are kept on site, 
away from Josephus, these men must have been caught 
at the frontier between Galilee and the Plain rather than 
at the exits from Gabara itself. 

1064 Greek mrAnpeot BAaodnutcdv Kal WEevoHOToov. 
Cf. §§ 260-61, where Josephus further describes these 
letters: ToAAcSv BAcopnprasy Kal KATAWEVSOLEVAS . 

undev Tapaditovtaav avaioxuvtTou WeuvSodoyias. 

'065 Since Josephus makes no effort to clarify who 
this Iesous is, he may well be the one who accompanied 
the delegation back from Jerusalem to Galilee (§ 200). 
In that case, he is not a bandit but a prominent citizen 
of Gabara, and certainly not to be identified with the 
Iesous of §§ 104-11. 

1066 That is, a city or part of a city built on a promi- 
nent hill as in Athens and Corinth. Many other sites, es- 
pecially in the hill country of Galilee such as Gabara, 


—as though I were performing badly as a general.!°“ 


win over 
Galileans while 


had an acropolis, which was extremely valuable for de- 
fense. Josephus notes (§ 376) that the Sepphorites fled 
from the vulnerable lower city to their acropolis when 
they were attacked by Josephus’ Galileans. 

1067 Greek Adxos. Cf. §§ 400, 405. 

1068 Isolating the ringleader is a favorite tactic in the 
Life, used by Josephus (§§ 108, 146-48, 175-78) and 
others (§ 294). See the note to “out” at § 108. How 
Josephus could have known about these orders remains 
unclear: the story owes a lot to his creativity. 

1069 Greek uToxeiplos, one of Josephus’ favorite 
words. See the note at § 28. 

1070 Greek eWevobnoav dé ths eAtidos. The phrase 
and its negation (“not deceived by the hope’’) are com- 
mon in Greek literature: Sophocles, Aj. 1382; Aristo- 
phanes, Thesm. 870; Hoerdotus 1.141; 2.13; 9.61; 
Xenophon, Hell. 7.5.24; Cyr. 1.5.13; Isocrates Paneg. 
4.58; Archid. 6.72, 108; Hel. enc. 10.41. Josephus em- 
ploys similar phrases elsewhere: Ant. 18.227; 19.133. 

'071 Contrast § 136, where Josephus fails to detect a 
plot beforehand (tpocto8avoyai there as here) and so 
actually goes to sleep. The scene has comic possibili- 
ties: 1f Josephus, down in the valley, is to be seen from 
the delegates’ high perch, does he perhaps offer his ob- 
servers a dramatic stretch and a stage yawn before en- 
tering his tent? 

1072 So mss. MW (els to TAnGos), preferred by 
Niese and Minster. The others (PRA) read “into the 
plain” (els TO TeSiov), preferred by Thackeray. 

073 Greek petatretbe1v aUTOUS. But see the note to 
“changed” at § 250. 
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Josephus con- 
fronts the del- 
egation 


250 Yet the opposite happened to them. For when they appeared, immediately there was a 
shout from the Galileans expressing good will'°” towards me as general.'°’° They were 
placing blame on Ionathes’ group: Here they [the delegates] were*, without themselves 
having first suffered anything bad, yet having thrown their [the Galileans’] affairs into 
turmoil! They kept appealing to them to leave, for they would never have their minds 
changed'®” to receive another protector!’ in place of me. 


251 When these things had been reported to me, I did not hesitate to go out into the 
fray.'°” I went down immediately, so that I could hear what Ionathes’ group would say. 
When I came forward, there was immediate applause accompanied by shouts of praise 
and adulation from the entire mob, who confessed their gratitude for my generalship.'°*° 
(49) 252 As they heard these things, Ionathes’ group began to fear that they were in dan- 
ger of being killed if the Galileans should rush upon them out of gratitude!*! towards 
me: they were contemplating a sprint. Not being able to leave, however, because I required 
them to stay, they stood looking downward during [my] speech.'*’ 253 Then I ordered 
the mob to restrain their adulation and posted the most trusted of the armed soldiers by 
the roads in order to patrol, so that Ioannes would not attack us!’ unexpectedly. I also 
exhorted the Galileans to pick up their weapons,'** so that they would not be disturbed 
at the approach of the enemy soldiers if someone should suddenly appear. 


254 To begin with, I reminded Ionathes’ group about the letter:'°° how they had written 
that they had been sent by the general assembly'*” of the Jerusalemites to resolve my 
struggles with Ioannes, and how they had invited'**’ me to come to them. 255 While re- 
lating these things, I held the letter out in the middle'®** so that they could deny nothing, 
the document exposing’ them.'°” 


'074 See the note to “general” at § 97. 

175 Greek euvoias a&ia: “equivalent to good will.” 

‘076 Thus Ionathes’ group gets the same response 
from these Galileans as they had from those at Iapha 
(§§ 230-31) and Asochis (§ 233). See the note to “gen- 
eral” at § 97. 

1077 Greek un Gv Tote LeTaTeloOnval: once again, 
the Galileans frustrate the firm intention of the power- 
ful delegates (cf. “change their minds” at § 249). 

1078 Greek tpootatns. Although the nomen agentis 
occurs only here in the Life, the abstract noun tpoota- 
cia, which I have rendered “protection,” is more fre- 
quent (§§ 115, 312, 324, 393). The noun here is very 
close in meaning to the Latin praeses (H.J. Mason 
1974:81): “one who stands before or over; chief; pro- 
tector; governor.” See the notes to “protection” at 
§§ 115, 312. 

1079 See the note to “center” at § 37. 

1080 See the note to “general’ at § 97. 

1081 Greek xapis (cf. Latin gratia) describes the at- 
titude of those in a reciprocal, patron-client relationship. 
Cf. Saller 1982:21-2. 

1082 Josephus’ vivid description of the human emo- 
tions in play (here: fear) seems calculated, once again, 
to entertain a sympathetic audience. 

1083 Since only the delegates are said to have rushed 


down from Iesous’ house in the village (§ 249), appar- 
ently Ioannes is still there. 

1084 The weapons are presumably swords, daggers, 
clubs, and perhaps shields. See the note to “weapons” 
at § 22. 

'085 Josephus describes the delegates’ first letter, at 
§§ 217-18. 

1086 See the note at § 65. 

'087 Josephus uses the exact wording of the envoys’ 
first letter: they invite (Tapoakadéo) Josephus to join 
them (§ 218). 

1088 See the note to “center” at § 37. 

1089 The first occurrence of the verb ehéyxwo (“prove, 
try, examine, expose, censure”) in the Life, which 
Josephus reserves for quasi-legal contexts. He employs 
it especially in his judicial analysis (in the mode of self- 
defense) of Iustus’ book (§§ 339, 356, 360). See the 
note to “trial” at § 91. 

1090 Josephus appears to be shifting his story accord- 
ing to his need at the moment. The envoys’ original 
letter (§§ 217-18) had not in fact accused him: it 
claimed that they would reprimand Joannes and direct 
him to submit to Josephus. Here and in the following 
paragraph, however, Josephus assumes that they have 
come to accuse him. Indeed they have, but their letter 
(even their second letter, § 229) does not say this. Per- 
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256 “Now look,” I declared: “If, while being judged'®’ in relation to Ioannes, I had brought 
some two or three gentlemen'™” as witnesses with a view to marshaling a defense of my own 
life, you, Ionathes, and your fellow envoys would face the obvious necessity, after examin- 
ing also the lives of such men,'°? to acquit me of the charges. 257 So, in order that you may 
know that I have acted honorably throughout Galilee, I consider even three witnesses to my 
having lived honorably to be too few; instead, I give you all these. 258 So discover from 
these the manner in which I have lived, whether I have conducted affairs! here with all 


dignity and all virtue.'"°° And certainly, Galileans, I bind you with an oath to conceal noth- 
1096 


Josephus’ 
speech to the 
delegates ap- 
peals to 
Galileans’ 
support 


ing of the truth, but to speak to these men as jurors 


221097 


honorably. 


(50) 259 While I was still saying these things, there were numerous voices from all sides 
concerning what had been done they were giving tes- 


calling me patron and rescuer:!°* 


haps Josephus bends the story so that he can include the 
following speech in the mode of judicial self-defense. 

1091 Josephus takes the opportunity to break up his 
narrative with a speech of forensic (judicial) rhetoric, as 
if he were in the dock. Alas, it is not a particularly good 
specimen of either reasoning (the invitation to inspect 
the character of his witnesses cannot hold for the 
masses present) or rhetoric (the style is lax and repeti- 
tive). 

10% Greek kadoi kaya8ot. See the note to this phrase 
at § 13. Josephus assumes his audience’s understanding 
that the character of one’s defense witnesses is the para- 
mount consideration in legal cases. See the note to 
“men” in this section. 

1093 Josephus and his audience assume that the char- 
acter (180s) of defendant, defense witnesses, and advo- 
cates is critical to a judicial assessment. This assump- 
tion appears early in Greek literature, where the argu- 
ment from probability (what a given character was ca- 
pable of doing) gained currency: “moral character, so to 
speak, constitutes the most effective means of proof” 
(Aristotle, Rhet. 1.2.15.1356A). See Kennedy 1994:24- 
5. In Republican Rome, where defendants did not nor- 
mally speak for themselves but relied upon the 
auctoritas of a powerful patron, the character of both 
defendant and advocate came to determine legal out- 
comes (May 1988:6-7; Kennedy 1994:103). See, e.g., 
Cicero, De or. 2.182 and his remarkable defense of 
Flaccus at Flac. 25; Aulus Gellius [re: Scipio Africa- 
nus], Noct. att. 4.18.3-5; [in the empire] Quintilian, Jnst. 
l.praef.9; 5.12.10. 

1094 Greek toAitevoyal. The issue of this entire 
book is Josephus’ public life, to which he turns after his 
education: np&aynv toAtteveoBat (§ 12). His public life 
and yévos together illustrate his character (§ 430). For 
the meaning of the verb, which Josephus will pick up 
again at § 262, see the note to “public life” at § 12. 

1095 Greek UsTAa TaONS OsUVOTHTOS Kal Taons 
apetns. Greek ceuvotns overlaps in sense with the 
Latin dignitas and gravitas, which many Romans con- 


if there is anything I have not done 


Galileans re- 
soundingly 


sidered their distinctive virtues in contrast to the softer 
ways of the Greeks. J.P.V.D. Balsdon (1979:31) sum- 
marizes the Roman stereotype: “Greeks were light- 
weights, unreliable, irresponsible, flighty people—leves 
(playboys), molles (sloppy); their national character was 
in sharp contrast to Roman sturdiness, gravitas.” He 
cites Cicero (Flac. 9, 24, 31, 61), who asserts that Rome 
was the birthplace of dignitas and lofty character (Sest. 
141). Dignity had indeed found a place among the ex- 
panded virtue lists of the Greek philosophers (e.g., 
Aristotle, Eth. eud. 2.3.4.1221A), but the Romans spoke 
of dignitas and gravitas much more easily, often to- 
gether, as national virtues—as distinct, say, from virtues 
cultivated by philosophers (e.g., Cicero, Fam. 1.5a.4; 
2.6.4; Mur. 6; Phil. 7; 11.21;Verr. 2; Har. resp. 41; Sull. 
64). Josephus features these as Judean virtues, in con- 
trast to Egyptian and even Greek ways: Apion 1.225; 
2.223. The first and most notable attribute of his exem- 
plary Essenes is their peerless dignity (War 2.119: 
OeUVOTHTA coKeiv). Their special virtue is self-control 
(eyKpateta; 2.120). When the lawgiver Moses used al- 
legory in crafting the Judean constitution, he did so with 
dignity (Ant. 1.24; contrast the “unseemly mythology” 
of 1.15). One of Josephus’ heroes, Joseph(us) the 
Tobiad, rescued the Judean nation from oblivion by the 
force of his rare dignity (Ant. 12.160). 

106 This word (Sikaotns) appears only here in the 
Life, though it occurs in War and Ant. several times. In 
the present context, it may have something of its tech- 
nical meaning from democratic Athens: the self-con- 
scious aristocrat Josephus magnanimously (and rhetori- 
cally!) invites these ordinary people to be his judges. 

1057 Josephus uses the adverb “honorably” (kaAds) 
three times in this short speech, in addition to invoking 
“Thonorable] gentlemen.” It is characteristic of him sim- 
ply to repeat words that he wishes to emphasize. See the 
notes to “Simon” at § 3, “high priest” at § 4, and “gen- 
eral” at § 231. 

'08 Conveniently for Josephus, the masses used the 
same epithets at § 244. See the note there. 
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timony, and concerning what remained to be done they were appealing [for more]. They 
all swore that I had preserved the women unmolested'®” and that they had never been 
harmed by me in any way. 


260 After this, I read out to the Galileans two of the letters that had been sent by Ionathes’ 
group, which the men I had stationed as patrolmen had seized and dispatched to me,!!” 
filled with slanders and fabrications:'!°! that I was exercising more of a tyranny!” than 
a generalship over them. 261 He included many other things in addition to these, omitting 
nothing of shameful falsehood.'!® I let on to the mob that I had received the documents 
after they had willingly been given by their couriers,''™ because I did not want my oppo- 
nents to know about the patrol’s involvement''®’ —or they might become anxious and re- 


frain from writing. 


(51) 262 When the mob heard these things, they became utterly furious.!'% They rushed 
against Ionathes and those present with him, as though they would destroy''®” them. They 
would have concluded the deed, except that I managed to still the Galileans’ rage.'!°* To 
Ionathes’ group I declared that I would pardon what they had already done if they would 
now change their thinking, go back to their native city,!! and tell those who had sent 
them!!!° the truth about my conduct of affairs.'''' 263 When I had said these things I dis- 
missed them, though I knew full well that they would do nothing of what they had prom- 
ised.'''? The mob was incited to rage over them, and they appealed to me to authorize 


10° For the preservation of women’s chastity as a 
signal test of the general’s virtue, see also § 80. 

1100 Josephus refers to the letters intercepted at § 
245. 

101 Greek TroAAdv BAaodnuicdev Kal KaToaWevdouE- 
vas. Cf. § 245, where Josephus first encounters these 
letters (TANpEot BAaodnulcov Kal YevoHaToov) and his 
further complaint in § 261. 

102 Josephus introduces the tyranny or “monarchy 
charge (here tupavvis) as a clever concoction by the 
delegation from Jerusalem. Because they were four, 
they could make a prima facie case that the Galileans 
should prefer their conciliar government to Josephus as 
“monarch” (cf. §§ 197-98). The only other occurrence 
of the tupavv-word group in the Life comes at § 302, 
where Ionathes once again accuses Josephus of behav- 
ing as a despotic monarch (tupavvec). This was an old 
category with powerfully negative resonances in the 
context of constitutional discussions. Plato and Aristotle 
had established that tyranny was the worst form of gov- 
ernment by far, for it “infects the state with a mortal ill- 
ness” (Plato, Resp. 8.544D; Aristotle, Pol. 4.8.1295A). 
Plato lays out the typical evolution of the tyrant from 
beloved protector of the masses to monster created by 
this unchecked affection (Resp. 8.565-69). Given the 
obvious role that the charge of tyranny plays in 
Josephus’ authorial hand, as he tries to give his oppo- 
nents plausibly crafty schemes, it seems misguided to 
assume that mention of this accusation is a slip on 
Josephus’ part, or a forced admission of his actual be- 


” 


havior in the Galilee, and therefore of definitive histori- 
cal value (contra Laqueur 1920:108). 

103 Greek undév TapaAtToOvToV avatoxUVTOU Weu- 
dodoytas. Cf. Josephus’ similar characterizations of the 
letters at § 245 and § 260. 

104 This is a well-intentioned lie (§ 245) of the kind 
that Josephus constantly feeds both his adversaries and 
the masses in the Life. See the note to “said” at § 22. 

105 That is, the patrol set up along the Galilean fron- 
tier at § 241. On Josephus’ concern for secrecy about 
his operations, see the note to “leave” at § 163. In this 
case, Josephus is laying the groundwork for his final 
strategic coup against the delegation, for in § 318 
Ionathes and Ananias will be arrested as they try to 
leave Galilee for Jerusalem. 

1106 See the note to this characteristic phrase at § 68. 

07 Greek SiadBeipa sometimes has the moral 
sense: “corrupt, spoil” (as at § 196). 

"08 This is a set phrase. See the note to “rage” at § 
100. 

09 That is, Jerusalem (§§ 196-98). 

"10 That is, the inner circle led by Ananus the 
former high priest, under the influence of the leading 
Pharisee Simon son of Gamaliel (§§ 189-96, 216). 

"Il Greek Tepi Todv EYOl TeTOAITEULEVOoV, picking 
up Josephus’ remark at § 258. See the note to this 
phrase there and to “public life” at § 12. 

"12 Perhaps a gratuitous insult: in the narrative, 
Ionathes’ group has not actually promised anything. 
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them to punish such insolent men.''!? 264 By every possible means I began persuading 
them to spare the men, for I understood all sedition'' to be ruinous''! in its effects on 
the community.'''® But the mob kept the rage toward them unmitigated, and they all 
rushed upon the house to which Ionathes’ group were being led. 265 When I realized that 
the rush was unstoppable, I leapt up onto a horse and ordered the mobs to follow me to 
Sogane,!'!!” a village twenty stadia!!!’ away from Gabara. By making use of this 
maneuver,'!!? I provided a way for me to avoid seeming to initiate a civil war.!!?° 


(52) 266 When I came near Sogane I halted the mob and, after delivering an exhorta- 
tion'’”' about not being carried away abruptly by feelings of rage—in this case, involving 
irreparable acts of punishment''”—, I ordered 100 men, who were already advanced in 
age and principals among them, to prepare to travel to the city of the Jerualemites, to place 
blame on the citizenry''? for generating factions''* in the region.''** 267 “And should 
they be moved by your words,” I declared, “appeal to the general assembly'!”® to write to 
me, directing me to remain in Galilee, and Ionathes’ group to withdraw from there.”!!”’ 
268 After I had given them these instructions and they had quickly prepared themselves, 
on the third day'!”* after the assembly I held the farewell, sending along 500 armed sol- 


Josephus sends 
counter-delega- 
tion of 100 to 
Jerusalem via 
Samaria, moves 
to lapha 


diers!!*9 


safe passage for them.!!3! 


"13 See the note to “insolent” at § 135. 

‘4 Greek otaots, one of the key terms in Josephus’ 
corpus. See the note to “insurgents” at § 17 and “fac- 
tions” at § 32. 

"IS Following the reading of mss. P, R, and cor- 
rected A (oAé8p105). MW have the noun oAg@pos (“de- 
struction’’). 

16 A succinct statement of Josephus’ consistent re- 
pudiation of otacis, on which see the notes to “insur- 
gents” at § 17 and “factions” at § 32. Curiously, the 
Greek here (ToU kolvq oundépovtTos) has a precise par- 
allel at Ant. 2.215, but in a different sense—where an 
unrelated dAs8pos also occurs. 

"7 Modern Sachnin. See the note at § 188, where 
Soganae is included among Josephus’ fortifications in 
Lower Galilee. 

"8 About 2.5 miles, 4 km. Sachnin is a fairly level 
4.5 km. (measured aerially) WNW of Gabara. See the 
note to “stadia” at § 64. 

"119 See the notes to “general” at § 97 and “maneu- 
ver” at § 148. 

1120 Greek euguAtou ToAguou KaTapxelv (“to initiate 
a civil war”). At § 100, Josephus has used the same 
phrase, describing such an action as “terrible” (Se1vds). 

21 Greek xpaouat mapatvéoet. For the phrase, see 
Thucydides 6.68.1. Josephus continues to present him- 
self as a master of self-control. 

"122 That is: if they had killed the delegates, the dam- 
age would be irreparable. 

'123 Greek o Snpos, elsewhere “the populace,” where 
the context is clearly of a particular city (Tiberias or 
Jerusalem; Tarichea at § 150). Here, the citizens of 
Jerusalem are intended. Josephus seems to reserve the 


as well. 269 Moreover, I wrote to friends in Samaria,'!*° that they should provide 
For Samaria was already subject to the Romans, 


1132 vet it was 


word for members of a ToAts, and his audience should 
understand that the Galileans here do not belong to a 
duos. 

124 Greek otaciaCes. See the notes to “insurgents” 
at § 17 and “factions” at § 32. 

125 That is, in Galilee. 

1126 See the note at § 65. 

'27 This counter-embassy will report back to 
Josephus (supportively) at §§ 309-12. 

"128 See the note to “leave” at § 205, also § 229. It is 
a commonplace in Josephus that one prepares for two 
days before leaving on the third. 

129 See the note to “solders” at § 190. 

189 Josephus briefly describes Samaria, between 
Galilee and Judea, at War 3.48-50. Ant. 9.188-91 tells, 
with considerable animosity, the story of their settle- 
ment. 

"31 The Roman garrisons in Samaria (next sentence) 
were only the most recent problem for Judeans travel- 
ling between Jerusalem and Galilee. Josephus tells the 
story of Galilean pilgrims murdered en route to Jerusa- 
lem around the year 50 (War 2.232-44; Ant. 20.118-24). 
His writings and other contemporary texts make clear 
the long-standing hatreds between Samaritans and 
Judeans (Ant. 9.290-91; 1 Macc 3:10; Luke 10:29-37; 
John 4:9; 8:48). The gospel of Luke has a striking par- 
allel to this episode: headed S to Jerusalem, Jesus like- 
wise sends messengers ahead to prepare his safe pas- 
sage through Samaria, but the messengers are rebuffed 
in one village because Jesus is headed to Jerusalem 
(Luke 9:51-6). Note that embassies travelling this route 
normally have a substantial armed escort in Josephus’ 
narrative (see the note to “soldiers” at § 190). 
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absolutely necessary for anyone who wanted to go quickly to proceed through that re- 
gion:'' from Galilee, it was possible in this way to be resting in Jerusalem within three 
days.''** 270 I myself accompanied the envoys as far as the border of Galilee,!' setting 
up guards on the roads!!** so that it would not be easy for someone to notice those who 
were escaping. When I had done these things, I made my residence in Iapha.'!*” 


(53) 271'!8 Having failed miserably in their venture with me, Ionathes’ group dismissed 
Ioannes to Gischala'!*’ as they themselves proceeded to the city of the Tiberians, fully 
expecting to have it at their mercy.''*° For at about this time'!*! Tesous!!” had written to 
them announcing that he would persuade the mob to welcome them when they came, and 
to choose to be included with them. 272 Whereas they [Ionathes’ group] departed with 
such hopes, Silas—whom I had left in charge of Tiberias, as I said!'*3 —reported these 
things to me through letters, and requested that I hurry there.''* I obliged him quickly 


132 That is, Samaria had not been part of the rebel- 
lion against Roman rule and so was still part of the 
Roman province of Judea in good standing. Josephus 
describes, however, an incipient Samaritan revolt 
snuffed out by Vespasian’s general Cerealis (War 
3.308-15). As territory relatively friendly to the Ro- 
mans, it was apparently one of the first regions garri- 
soned (War 3.309), providing a convenient base for 
campaigns in both Galilee and Judea. 

133 Indeed, the embassies of Josephus’ narrative 
prefer the Samaritan route, travelling S via Xaloth 
(§ 227) or nearby Dabaritta (§ 318), where Galilee 
meets the central part of the Great Plain. Aside from this 
direct line S through Samaria, there had been a popular 
route for pilgrims via the rift valley, alongside the Jor- 
dan River, to avoid Samaria. It was the latter, longer 
and harder but mostly safer, route that Jesus took for his 
final Passover according to the Marcan tradition (Mark 
10:46; 11:1). This longer route may have taken a week 
or more, for it required first a trip E and then, once past 
Jericho in the river valley, a difficult and dangerous trek 
back W, over the hills of the Judean desert and up to 
Jerusalem. It was in this dangerous leg that Jesus’ fa- 
mous parable of banditry (the Good Samaritan) is set: 
Luke 10:29-37. (John 4:4 claims that Jesus had to travel 
through Samaria; cf. Luke 9:51-6). It is likely that once 
the revolt had begun, the river route became even more 
dangerous than the trip through Samaria. One would 
need to pass through the villages and territory (xapa) 
belonging to the major Decapolis cities of Gadara, 
Hippos, and especially Scythopolis, where anti-Judean 
sentiment was at a peak (§§ 26, 42, 121; War 2.457-58, 
466). 

"34 From Xaloth, the S-most point in Galilee (War 
3.39) to Jerusalem is about 100 km measured aerially, 
further by ground: so the pace is about 35 km or more 
each day (to arrive on the third day). 

135 Apparently Josephus’ envoys departed from 
somewhere near Xaloth, for he then went to stay at 


nearby Iapha. 

86 Presumably, the roads from Sogane S to the 
Plain of Esdraelon. It is not clear how these men would 
shield the passage of the envoys—perhaps by scaring 
others off the roads. 

137 For Iapha, see the notes at §§ 188, 230. Josephus 
has traveled more than 21 km S from Sogane to see his 
delegation off to Jerusalem. Iapha was a convenient 
place for him to stay now, just over 2 km N of the Plain 
of Esdraelon. 

'88 The following story of the revolt of Tiberias, 
§§ 271-304, is closely parallel in many of its features to 
the Tiberian revolt story of §§ 85-103. Since these two 
stories also occupy roughly corresponding positions in 
the narrative (one quarter of the way from the beginning 
and end, respectively), they appear to be major indica- 
tors of the Life ’s concentric structure (see Introduction). 

"139 Gischala was Ioannes’ native place: §§ 43, 70-7. 
His retreats there after failing to accomplish his plots 
form a comical theme in the Life: §§ 101, 308, 317, 372. 

140 Greek uttoxsipios, one of Josephus’ favorite 
words. See the note at § 28. 

"41 See the note to this phrase at § 112. 

"42 This Iesous, son of Sapphias, is identified at §§ 
278-79 as the president (“pxcov) of the Tiberian coun- 
cil (cf. §§ 294-95, 300). He has been introduced as 
council president at § 134, but (apparently) mentioned 
before that as a militant factional leader in Tiberias 
(§§ 66-7). 

43 Silas has been introduced at § 89, in the sym- 
metrical parallel to this story, as Josephus’ appointed 
general (otpatnyos) in Tiberias. Since the city hardly 
falls under Josephus’ administration, however, the role 
seems more like that of an ambassador and spy. Curi- 
ously, when Silas is first introduced Josephus already 
says that he has mentioned him before—perhaps in War 
2.616. 

144 Josephus is at Iapha, by the S border of Galilee 
(§ 270), about 22 km SW (aerially) of Tiberias—the 
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and, by being present there, exposed myself to the risk of destruction for the following 
reason. 


273 After Ionathes’ group had arrived among the Tiberians and persuaded many who were 
at odds with me to rebel, when they heard about my coming they'!* became anxious for 
themselves. They came to me and, greeting [me], began to say''** that they considered it 
fortunate that I was thus involved in the Galilee, that indeed they rejoiced together [with 
me] at the honor in which I was held.!!*” 274 For, they claimed,!'** my reputation made 
them look good,'!”” since they had been my teachers!'*° and were currently my fellow- 
citizens;'!*! in fact, they kept saying''” that my friendship was more appropriate to them 
than Ioannes’. Though eager to depart for home, they would wait patiently there until they 
should place Ioannes at my mercy.!!°? 275 While saying''™ these things they swore in con- 
firmation the most dreadful oaths!!*> that we have, on account of which I considered it 
improper!!** to mistrust them.''*’ Indeed, on account of the next day’s being a sabbath,''*® 


anxious del- 
egates appease 
and flatter 
Josephus, ask 
him to remove 
soldiers for 
sabbath 


better part of a day’s travel. 

"45 Apparently, Ionathes’ group, as the next sen- 
tence indicates. 

46 The constant repetition of verbs of saying and 
claiming in this paragraph highlights Josephus’ point 
about the envoys’ thorough-going duplicity. See the 
note to “said” at § 22. 

"47 The reader knows that this profession is the op- 
posite of the group’s real views. But it is uncertain 
whether they say this in order to revert to their first tac- 
tic (§§ 217-18—pretending to be Josephus’ supporters) 
or simply out of desperation in the moment. Given what 
has already happened at Gabara (§§ 249-65), it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how Ionathes could now pretend to be 
Josephus’ supporter and expect to be believed. Thus the 
reader might prefer to see this explanation as an appeal 
born of desperation. The astonishing thing, then, is that 
Josephus claims to believe Ionathes (§ 275). 

"48 See the note to “say” at § 273. 

"4 Literally: “was an adornment [or ornament: 
KOOUOs] to them.” Although the word Kdoyos appears 
only here in the Life, Josephus uses it frequently in the 
Antiquities to speak of fine clothes and accoutrements 
(Ant. 1.250, 337; 3.78; 13.427; 15.61). Especially in 
view of his occasionally pejorative usage elsewhere 
(i.e., excessive finery), his choice of the unusual word 
here seems to serve his sarcastic tone. 

1580 Greek as dv didacKaAcv pou yevouéveov. Al- 
though there is no good reason to believe that Ionathes’ 
group actually said this, in view of the literary freedom 
Josephus demonstrates throughout, it is curious that 
Josephus should have put this remark in their mouths. 
When had they been Josephus’ teachers? Had all of 
them taught him? Ionathes and Ananias, the leading 
delegates, were Pharisees and laymen; Iozar (also a 
Pharisee) and Simon were priests (§ 196). Their alleged 
education of Josephus seems (note the aorist participle 
yevouevol) to have occurred prior to his full “citizen- 


ship” (or entry into public life?), thus most likely dur- 
ing his higher education (§§ 10-12). It is important to 
remember, however, that neither that description of his 
education nor this portrayal of the delegates’ words has 
a strong claim to factuality: Josephus is making their 
speech as artful as possible to show why he was per- 
suaded to trust them (§ 275). Rajak (1983:30-1) finds 
here an incidental reference to Josephus’ early upbring- 
ing as a Pharisee. This is unlikely, however. There is no 
other evidence that Josephus was raised a Pharisee, and 
if he had been, his decision to go and investigate their 
school (§ 10) would be hard to understand. 

"5! That is, of Jerusalem. See the note to “citizenry” 
at § 266. 

"52 See the note to “say” at § 273. 

33 Greek utroxelpios, one of Josephus’ favorite 
words (see § 271). Cf. the note at § 28. 

"54 See the note to “say” at § 273. 

"55 The language recalls Ioannes’ attempt to absolve 
himself of guilt in the first major Tiberian revolt. There 
and here the description is ironic, since those who swear 
great oaths to guarantee their word are already violat- 
ing Judean standards. See the note to “vows” at § 101. 

1156 See the note to “piety” at § 75. Josephus’ oppo- 
nents routinely contrive to misuse piety in order to un- 
dermine him. 

157 This is a remarkable statement on the face of it, 
given Josephus’ recent experience with these men at 
Gabara (§§ 249-65) and his experience with others who 
swear big oaths (§§ 101-2). His determination to por- 
tray himself as relentlessly mild of temper—especially 
in the context of professed piety—goes some way to- 
ward an explanation. His magnanimity throws their cal- 
lous abuse of piety, the most sacred refuge from issues 
of war, into sharper relief. But we should not discount 
the structural reason for Josephus’ innocent willingness 
to believe: it creates a strong parallel with his “not sus- 
pecting” Ioannes at § 86. 
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they appealed* to me to make my lodging elsewhere: they asserted!' that the city of the 
Tiberians ought not to be burdened.'' 


(54) 276 So I departed for Tarichea, having suspected nothing, but all the same having 
left behind in the city those who would pass along anything that they might say about 
us.''°' And along the entire road from Tarichea to Tiberias''” I set up many others, so 
that they could signal me via relay about whatever those left behind in the city might dis- 
cover.''®? 277 On the following day, then, everyone''™ came together into the prayer 
house,!'® the largest building and able to accommodate a large crowd. When Ionathes 
went in, although he did not dare''® to speak openly of defection,''®’ he did say that their 
city had need of a better general.''®* 278 The council-president Iesous,''’” holding back 


158 See the note to “sabbath” at § 159. 

"159 See the note to “say” at § 273. 

"169 See § 159, where Josephus himself keeps his 
soldiers out of Tarichea so that the inhabitants would 
not be harassed by them on the sabbath. There he uses 
a compound of the same verb (evoxAcouat). 

"6! Here Josephus’ claims to two major virtues run 
into awkward conflict. He wishes to be innocent of any 
mistrust, and yet he must also show himself a clever 
general. The result is confusing: Why would he post 
spies and sentries if he truly suspected nothing? 

"62 Ancient Tiberias and Tarichea were about 7 km. 
apart. 

163 Josephus follows the standard general’s practice 
of commissioning spies and infiltrators (cf. Frontinus, 
Strat. 1.2) to uncover the enemy’s plans. 

"64 According to § 279, this was a “council” meet- 
ing, but then at § 300 Iesous, the council president, dis- 
misses the SqyOos and keeps only the council there. See 
also § 169, where the Tiberian leaders comprise both 
the council (600 according to War 2.641) and the prin- 
cipal men of the people, to an equivalent number. 

165 Greek mpooeuxn: literally “prayer,” but widely 
attested in the Greek diaspora as “place of prayer” and 
thence “meeting house of the local Judean community.” 
Josephus is notoriously sparing with information about 
such meeting places. Several times he uses the word 
ouvaywyr) (literally “gathering” or “association”), ap- 
parently expecting his audience to understand it as a 
Judean meeting house in a city such as Caesarea or 
Antioch (War 2.285-89; 7.44; Ant. 19.300-5), though 
the word has other applications (Ant. 1.10; 15.346). 
Similarly, he uses tpooeuxn here and elsewhere to re- 
fer to such meeting houses (Ant. 14.258; Apion 2.10— 
both in quotation of other sources) here in conjunction 
with the verb ouvayoo. Philo generally uses tpooeuxn, 
though he explains that the Essenes meet in “holy 
places that they call ouvaywyat” (Prob. 81). In the 
NT: the gospels and Acts always use cuvaywyn for 
meeting houses, in both Palestine and the diaspora, ex- 
cept that Acts 16:13-6 refers to an open-air TpooeuxT| 


(cf. Apion 2.10) at Philippi. Inscriptions and papyri 
from the third century BCE and later attest mpooeuxn 
for built structures in Egypt and Delos (Horbury and 
Noy 1992:9, 13, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28, 117, 125, 126; cf. 
Schiirer-Vermes 2.423-47; 3.1.46-7, 52, 55, 73). The 
word ouvaywyr also appears occasionally (Horbury 
and Noy 1992:20), especially in Rome, where a num- 
ber of “synagogues” have been identified (e.g., Noy 
1995:96, 114, 117, 189, 542, 549, 562). The famous 
Theodotus inscription (CIJ 2.1404) is from a first cen- 
tury ovvoywyr in Jerusalem. Compounds (e.g., 
apxiouvaycoyos) are also frequent in the inscriptions 
(Noy 1993:4,14, 20, 53, 64, 70), though it is sometimes 
unclear whether these derive from the entire Judean 
community of a city or from a single group. For discus- 
sion, see Schirer-Vermes 2.423-47; S. Safrai in CRINT 
1.2.908-44; Hengel 1971; Barclay 1996:26-7. 

A substantial number of ancient synagogue struc- 
tures have been discovered in Judea, Galilee, and the 
Golan, including those at Hammat-Tiberias and 
Sepphoris. Although the visible structures most often 
come from the third and fourth centuries (see Foerster 
1992), Gamala and some Herodian sites (Masada, Hero- 
dium) have yielded pre-70 meeting places: large, rect- 
angular, fairly simple structures (Meyers and Kraabel 
1986). It remains an open question to what extent these 
structures should be understood as having a specifically 
religious purpose, and that depends in turn on the de- 
gree to which one may isolate religion as a phenomenon 
in ancient Judaism. Horsley (1995:222-37) argues, 
partly on the basis of this passage in the Life, that 
Galilean synagogues were really “village assemblies” 
with a multitude of uses. Even if one is inclined to agree 
with Horsley in general, Josephus here seems to make 
this an extraordinary meeting in the prayer house and, 
in context, a violation of its sanctity. 

1166 See the notes to “insolent” at § 135 and “dare” 
at § 216. 

67 Greek aTTOoTAGIS. See the note at § 17. 

"68 See the note to “general” at § 97. 

1169 See § 134 and note there. 
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nothing, said plainly:'!” “It is preferable, citizens, for us to submit to four men rather 
than to one, especially those who are so brilliant with respect to ancestry and so renowned 
with respect to insight.”''”! He indicated Ionathes’ group. 279 Now Iustus''” came for- 
ward and praised Iesous who had said these things; accordingly, he persuaded some of 
the populace.''” But the mob was not pleased by what was said.'' They would surely 
have proceeded to a riot!!” if the meeting had not dissolved at the arrival of the sixth 
hour,''”© at which time it is lawful!''”’ for us to take our luncheon!'!”* on sabbaths.!'!” 
Ionathes’ group left, unsuccessful, having held over the council'!*° until the following day. 


280 When these things were immediately reported to me,''*' I determined to go early [next 


Josephus ar- 


day] to the city of the Tiberians. On the following day, I came at about the first hour!!’ 
from Tarichea and on my arrival found the mob already gathering into the prayer house.!!* 
Why there was even a meeting, those who were assembling did not know. 281 Now 
Ionathes’ group, when they unexpectedly observed me present, were quite disturbed. At 
that, they schemed to disseminate word that Roman cavalry were near, 
away from the city: they had been discovered at a place called 


some thirty stadia'!* 


rives; Tiberian 
leaders distract 
him with false 
rumor of threat 
from Roman 


cavalry 


184 On the frontier 


Homonoia.'!*° 282 When these things were announced, as a result of staging, Ionathes’ 


''70 Thus Iesous is an entirely different character 
from the devious Ionathes, who cannot speak plainly. 

"71 For the link between ancestry and insight, see 
also §§ 8, 192. Iesous’ words here conspicuously fulfill 
the aims of Josephus’ enemy Simon, who arranged the 
delegation precisely on the premise that the combined 
attributes of its members with respect to ancestry and 
training would outmatch Josephus’ qualities: § 196-98. 

"7 Tustus of Tiberias, introduced (§§ 36-9) as the 
leader of a Tiberian faction that was bent on revolt 
(though pretending to be hesitant), who quickly em- 
braced Ioannes’ effort to oppose Josephus in the first 
Tiberian revolt (§§ 87-8), and who has received a stern 
lecture with implied threats from Josephus (§§ 177-78). 

"73 This matches Josephus’ introduction of Iustus as 
a talented (and mischievous) orator: § 40. 

"74 Whereas Iustus had at first been able to persuade 
“most citizens” (§ 42), he has now lost a good deal of 
his grip on the masses, in view of what has happened in 
the meantime: Josephus has (he says) proven a steadfast 
and reliable general, whereas Iustus has shown fickle- 
ness in supporting one leader or another. 

"75 Greek otaois: one of Josephus’ favored words 
(see the notes to “insurgents” at § 17 and “factions” at 
§ 32). He uses it with many senses and on various lev- 
els. Here it is the immediate upheaval, or riot, that is in 
question. Cf. § 298. 

"76 That is, the sixth hour of light: mid-day. 

"7 Tn reality this was a matter of custom more than 
law. In Josephus’ world of discourse the boundary be- 
tween the two is entirely fluid: see S. Mason 1991:96- 
110. It is not clear that he could or would make a dis- 
tinction for his audience here. I translate “lawful” for 
consistency; cf. §§ 9, 74, 191, 295. 

‘178 Josephus uses the verb apiototroiéea elsewhere 


only at War 2.131, where he describes the Essene 
(daily) practice of working until the fifth hour, bathing, 
and eating their first meal: about the same time as here. 

179 Since apiotov can designate either breakfast or 
lunch (Thucydides 4.90; 7.81), Josephus may mean that 
breakfast was delayed until mid-day on the sabbath. 

"180 Greek BouAn. Although § 277 had indicated that 
“everyone” came in for this meeting, at § 300 Iesous the 
council president will dismiss everyone except the 
council (600 according to War 2.641; see the note to 
“council” at § 64). The situation is, thus, that whereas 
Iesous is trying to manipulate the council and the 
“mob,” the mob will tend to support Josephus. 

"81 Josephus has set up a relay of soldiers to convey 
intelligence from Tiberias to Tarichea (§ 276). 

82 The mss. MW, followed by Thackeray and 
Minster: “first hour” (ca. 6-7:00 a.m.); PRA have sim- 
ply “the [set?] hour”; Niese conjectures “third hour” 
(ca. 9:00 a.m.). 

"83 See the note to this phrase at § 277. 

"84 Although Josephus knew this to be a decoy, it 
was a plausible one. Neapolitanus, prefect of a cavalry 
wing based in Scythopolis, had earlier harassed the vil- 
lages around Tiberias and attracted Josephus’ attention 
(§§ 120-21). 

185 About 3.75 miles, 6 km; see the note to “stadia” 
at §64. The frontier in question would be the limit of 
Tiberias’ territory or xcopa (cf. § 120). If the Roman 
cavalry was based in Scythopolis or the Great Plain, 
then the false rumor would probably take Josephus S or 
SW. 

"186 The site is mentioned only here in Josephus and 
it is otherwise unknown. It is curious indeed that the 
place (tomos—rather vague) should be called by a 
Greek name, and that this Greek name should signify 
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Josephus 
quickly dis- 
charges fool’s 
errand, returns 
to Tiberias 


delegates fabri- 
cate charges 
against 
Josephus 


delegates again 
try, with forged 
letters, to re- 
move Josephus 
for battle with 
Romans; 
Josephus clev- 
erly thwarts 
their plan by 
requiring that 


group kept appealing to me not to stand watching their land being plundered by the en- 
emy. They said these things with this in mind: occupying me on the pretext of a call for 
urgent help, they themselves would set about changing things to establish the city as hos- 
tile to me.''®’ 


(55) 283 Even though I fully understood their design,''** I nevertheless complied so that 
I would not create the impression before the Tiberians of failing to provide for their secu- 
rity. So I went out and when, upon arriving at the place, I found no trace of the enemy,''® 
I returned by taking a short cut. 

284 Upon my arrival, I found the whole council'!” already assembled along with the 
crowd of citizens,''®! and Ionathes’ group fabricating a rich accusation against me as one 
who, while carelessly making light of the [costs of] war for them, was leading a life of 
luxury.!!” 


285 While saying these things, they produced four letters, as if written to them by those 
on the frontier of Galilee,''* appealing to them to come and help—for a force of Roman 
cavalry''™ and also infantry was about to plunder their territory'!*> on the third day!!°° — 
and begging them to hurry there, not to stand by watching.''’’ 286 When the Tiberians 
heard these things, thinking them to be true they kept making outcries, saying that I should 
not be sitting down there, but should go off and give military assistance to their fellow- 
nationals.'!* 287 In response, because I perceived the plan of Ionathes’ group, I said''” 


the highest social virtue that Josephus attributes to the 
Judeans: “harmony,” the opposite of otacis (War 
1.457, 460-65; 5.72, 278; 6.216; Ant. 3.302; 4.50; 
12.283; 13.67; 14.58; Apion 2.179-80, 283, 294). Given 
the paradox that it is the fomenters of sedition who send 
him off to Homonoia, one might wonder whether he has 
not invented the name in his narrative for the purpose 
of ironic humor. But see n. 1189 below. 

"87 Tiberias has not been conspicuously supportive 
of Josephus to this point: §§ 85-103, 155-78. 

"88 This is the only occurrence in Josephus of 
“enthymeme” (to evéUpnUa), a term made famous by 
Aristotle for a rhetorical syllogism deriving from prob- 
able premises (Rhet. 1.1.11.1355A, 2.8.1356B, 
2.20.1358A, 2.22.1358A; 2.22.1.1395B-96A). But it 
has a more general usage (LSJ s.v.) deriving from its 
etymology “something deeply held inside, something 
heartfelt”; therefore, a plan or design. 

"189 Josephus cannot, then, have been sure that the 
mission was a mere ruse. If he had to leave merely to 
give the impression of concern for the Tiberians, and he 
knew that there was no Roman threat at Homonoia, he 
needed only to leave the city by a short distance. 

1190 See the note to “council” at § 279. 

"91 See the note to “citizenry” at § 266. 

"2 There is nothing in the narrative to support this 
charge, since Josephus is at pains to live simply. The 
charge appears along with that of tyranny (§ 260: see 
note there) as a complete fabrication on the part of the 


delegates. They are looking for any plausible means of 
stirring up animosity against Josephus. Since he is one 
man over against their four, the easy charge is that he 
seeks despotic control and personal luxury, a univer- 
sally hated vice of the powerful. 

193 From Josephus’ language it appears that the let- 
ters actually did appeal for help, but they were forged. 
Note that Iustus’ brother has already been said to have 
lost his hands after being charged with forging letters 
(§ 177). 

1194 See the note to “near” at § 281. 

"195 Greek xodpa: the rural hinterland of a ToAts. 
See § 120. 

96 Tt is remarkably convenient that those requesting 
help should have three days’ notice of the Roman at- 
tack, since three days is the preferred preparation time 
before a departure in Josephus’ narrative (see the note 
to “leave” at § 205; also 157, 268). Apparently the 
reader is to assume that those on the border have re- 
ceived intelligence from their own spies in the Roman 
camp. 

‘97 Thus the delegates immediately try again to use 
the same tactics they have just tried (§ 281). 

198 Greek oyoe8vrs occurs only here in the Life. 
Normally, Josephus uses ouddudos (§§ 26, 55, 56, 128, 
171, 376, 377). 

199 See the note to “said” at § 22: a sign that Jose- 
phus is about to engage in resourceful deceit. 
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that I would readily comply, and announced that I would rush to battle without delay. All 
the same, I counseled, since the documents signaled* that the Romans would strike at four 
locations, they should divide the force into five units'*° and appoint Ionathes’ group,'?°! 
his companions, over each of these. 288 It was fitting for good men not only to counsel, 
I said, but in case of pressing need to lead the way in providing help; for I myself would 
not be able to lead off more than one unit. 289 My counsel was entirely congenial!” to 
the mob, and so they compelled those fellows to make off for the battle! The latter suf- 
fered extreme'* embarrassment when their intentions’? proved ineffective, when the 
things plotted by me outmaneuvered’® their undertakings. 

(56) 290 Now a certain one of them by the name of Ananias,'*"° a vile and wretched man, 
proposed publicly to the masses that a fast before God?” be appointed for the following 
day.'?°8 He directed that, having disarmed themselves, at about the same time and in the 
same place they should appear openly before God; for they understood that if they should 
not receive assistance from him, all weaponry would be useless. '”° 291 Yet he was saying 
these things not out of piety,'*!° but for the purpose of taking me and my [people] un- 
armed. And indeed I complied out of necessity, so that I should not appear!*!! to disdain 
this admonition concerning piety. 292 So as soon as we had withdrawn to our own places, 
Ionathes’ group wrote* to Ioannes instructing him to come to them early the next day, 


they accom- 
pany him 


delegate 
Ananias calls 


fast in order to 


disarm 
Josephus and 
capture him 


with as many soldiers as possible:'*"* he could immediately have me at his mercy 


1214 


do whatever he had prayed for. 


293 On the following day, then, I directed* two of the bodyguards with me who were most 
esteemed with respect to courage and proven with respect to loyalty to conceal daggers 


1200 Greek poipat. See the note to “units” at § 242. 


201 That is: Ionathes, Ananias, Iozar, and Simon (§§ 
196-98). 

1202 Greek ouvapgokeo is rendered “concur” at §§ 34, 
185. 

1203 See the note to “extreme” at § 22. 

1204 Greek yvaouat. See the note to “opinions” at 
§ 22. 

1205 Or “out-generaled” (Avtiotpatnyéw); see the 
note to “general” at § 97. 

1206 See § 197: a Pharisaic lay member of the delega- 
tion from Jerusalem, mentioned second after Ionathes. 

'207 The Judean constitution mandated only one an- 
nual fast (actually, a day of affliction and self-denial), 
on Yom Kippur (Lev 23:26-32; Ant. 3.240-43). Volun- 
tary fasts were always possible, as the prophetic litera- 
ture shows (2 Sam 12:23; 1 Kgs 21:9, 12; Ezra 8:21; 
Esth 4:16; 8:10; Isa 58:3-6; Jer 14:12; 36:6, 9; Joel 
1:14; 2:15; Jonah 3:5; cf. 1 Esd 8:50; 2 Esd 5:13; Matt 
6:16). The Mishnah tractate Ta ‘anith deals with public 
fasts for lack of rain, epidemic, and other calamity (e.g., 
3.1-9). Perhaps Ananias invoked the general situation of 
war with the Romans or the particular problem of civil 
strife as the occasion for the fast. 

1208 See the note to “piety” at § 75. This is but an- 
other example of Josephus’ enemies’ willingness (he 


1213 and 


Josephus sur- 
reptitiously 


says) to undertake the most heinous violations of true 
piety in order to dislodge him. 

1209 An ironic rhetorical flourish: this is the burden 
of Josephus’ unsuccessful speech to the rebels before 
the walls of Jerusalem in War 5.390. 

1210 Greek tavta 6 Edeyev ou 81’ evoeBeiav. Cf. 
§ 75 (re: Ioannes): tata 8’ oux ut” evosBelas EAcy- 
ev loavuns. 

"11 See the very similar language in § 283: “I com- 
plied, not wishing to appear (unconcerned for their se- 
curity or impious).” The delegates continue to trap him, 
though he has anticipated and outwitted them at § 289. 

'212 Toannes will arrive at § 301. His army appears 
consistently as the main force behind the delegation, in 
spite of the 300 men from Jerusalem and the 600 mer- 
cenaries (§ 200), who may have left by now. Ioannes 
has several thousand soldiers at his disposal (§ 95), at 
least 3 000 (§ 233). 

213 Greek uttoxetpios, one of Josephus’ favorite 
words. See the note at § 28. 

14 In another context the sense might simply be 
“whatever he wished.” But Josephus’ use of the word 
“prayer” in this context creates irony, for it is the impi- 
ous delegation members who have been putting on a 
show of false piety in order to accomplish their ignoble 
aims. 
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arms two of his 
companions 


Josephus 
caught and 
interrogated in 
prayer-house 
with compan- 
ions 


under their clothes!*!° —so that if there should be an attack by our adversaries we might 


have a means of defense—and to go forward with me. I myself took an armored vest!*!° 
and strapped a sword underneath, but in such a way that it was inconspicuous,’?!” and I 
went into the prayer house.!’* 


(57) 294 Now the council-president Iesous,'*!? for he had posted himself by the doors, gave 
instructions that all the men who were with me should be kept out;!”? he allowed only me 
and the friends!”?! to enter. 295 Just when we were performing our lawful!?” duties and 
directing ourselves to prayer, Iesous stood up and began interrogating!*? me about the 
furnishings and'** the uncoined silver that had been taken from the burning of the royal 
palace.'> “With whom do they happen to have been left?” He was saying these things 
because he wanted to occupy the time until Ioannes came along.'””° 296 For my part, 
I declared that Capella and the ten principal men!””’ of the Tiberians had everything. '78 
“Question them,” I declared; “I am not lying.” When they said that indeed [the goods] were 
with them, he said, “And the twenty gold pieces!” that you received when you sold 
a certain stash of uncoined [silver]:'*° What became of that?” 297 I declared that these 


had been given as travel money'™! to their envoys who had been sent to Jerusalem. 


215 The plan suggests irony. As the attentive reader 
knows, this technique is borrowed from the sicarii 
(“dagger men, cut-throats, assassins”), whom Josephus 
has castigated at every opportunity in the War (2.254, 
425) and Antiquities (20.186). He adopts his opponents’ 
methods and they disingenuously adopt his lofty themes 
(§ 290). 

"216 Cf. Cicero’s famous use of such a breastplate 
under his toga, on the day of his election as consul, to 
protect himself against Catiline and his men (Plutarch, 
Cic. 14.7-8). 

217 Presumably, Josephus is wearing an ample cloak 
(iuatiov) over his other clothes. 

1218 See the note at § 277. The tension continues as 
the delegation seeks to accomplish its evil work in the 
very center of prayer and piety. 

219 See § 134 and note there. 

'220 Frequently in the Life, Josephus and his adver- 
saries use the tactic of isolating their enemy from his 
support base; see the note to “out” at § 108. 

'221 Presumably, these are the trusted and proven sol- 
diers mentioned in § 293. The designation “friends” in- 
dicates Iesous’ rationale in letting them pass: he did not 
let them in because he knew that they were armed sol- 
diers, but because Josephus was entitled to have a 
couple of advisors with him. Josephus thus uses 
“friend” in the sense of a political leader’s close advi- 
sors (cf. Latin amici); see the note at § 79. The irony is 
that now, the only two armed men of Josephus’ entou- 
rage (given the ban on weapons) are with him in the 
building, frustrating Iesous’ vigilance. 

1222 See the note to “lawful” at § 279. 

1223 Greek tuvOavoyat, elsewhere translated either 
“discover” or “find out [about].” 

1224 The mss. read: okeudv TOU GonLOU apyuPtou 


1232 


(“furnishings [vessels, implements] of uncoined sil- 
ver”). Consistency of language with §§ 68-69, however, 
requires a distinction between the furnishings and the 
uncoined silver. Therefore I follow Hudson’s emenda- 
tion, which inserts kai before Tov. 

'25 The reference is to Iesous’ burning of Herod 
Antipas’ palace at Tiberias and Josephus’ confiscation 
of the plunder from the royal property: see §§ 66-69 
above. 

1226 Perhaps. But if, as it appears, this Iesous was the 
very man who led the attack on Antipas’ palace (§ 66), 
then he also had a material interest in determining what 
had become of the goods confiscated by Josephus. 

'27 See the note to “principal men” at § 64. 

1228 See § 69, where indeed Josephus gave the goods 
to Capella son of Antyllus and the leading men of the 
Tiberian council. 

'229 Perhaps Roman aurei (see the note to “fund” at 
§ 288)—the highest denomination, rare in Judea. If so, 
they would be worth about 2000 drachmas. See the note 
to “drachmas” at § 224. 

230 The reference is to the silver of §§ 68, 295. 
There is no earlier reference to this transaction of sell- 
ing the silver for gold pieces. But since Iesous takes the 
trouble to spell out that the gold came from the sale of 
the silver, this seems to be a self-conscious (rather than 
accidental) introduction of information by Josephus. 

231 Greek epodiov; cf. Latin viaticum. 

1232 Apparently a reference to the delegation of 100 
Galilean leaders that Josephus has recently sent to 
Jerusalem, asking the leaders there to clarify whose 
leadership was authorized; cf. §§ 266-70. Josephus has 
not, however, mentioned this payment earlier. We have 
no way to tell whether he is inventing it here as a clever 
lie. 
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At this, Ionathes’ group declared that I had not acted properly in giving the envoys pay- 
ment from the public [fund].!7* 


298 Now as the mob had become agitated'** by these [remarks], because they perceived 
the wretchedness of these people, I realized that a riot'*> was about to be ignited. Want- 
ing to arouse the anger of the populace even more against these men, I said, “But if I did 
not act correctly in giving payment to your envoys from the public [fund], stop behaving 
angrily; I myself shall pay back the twenty gold pieces.”!**° (58) 299 When I had said 
these things, Ionathes’ group fell silent but the populace grew still more agitated!?°’ 
against those who were so obviously demonstrating this unjust hostility toward me. 300 
When he observed their transformation,'** Iesous directed the populace’? to withdraw 
but requested the council to wait there,'”*° for [he said] it was impossible to conduct a 
careful examination of such actions with an uproar going on.'*4! 301 As the populace were 
crying out that they would not leave me behind alone with them, someone came secretly 
to Iesous’ group reporting that Ioannes was approaching with the armed soldiers. !?” 


Now with Ionathes’ group no longer restraining themselves—but with God quickly pro- 
viding!”’* for my safety; had it not been for Him, I might have been completely destroyed 


Tiberian mob 
supports 
Josephus 
against del- 
egates; Iesous 
directs the 
populace to 
leave the meet- 


ing 


Ionathes’ group 
blame Josephus 
and seize him 


by Ioannes—302 he [Ionathes] said: 


“Tiberians,'“ 


stop this interrogation for the sake of twenty gold pieces! It is not because of 


these that Josephus deserves to die, but because he longed to be a tyrant'”4° and, when he 
had deceived the Galilean mobs with words, to seize the rule!**° for himself.”!*4” 


'233 There is irony here, for Ananus and the Jerusa- 


lem leaders have given 40,000 pieces of silver from 
public funds to Ionathes’ delegation. Josephus’ alleged 
malfeasance is on a much smaller scale, even if we use 
a scale of 25:1 for the value of silver in relation to gold 
on the model of Roman coinage: one (gold) aureus = 
25 (silver) denarii. A striking parallel is in Cicero, Flac. 
18, where Flaccus wins over the ordinary people with 
the promise of travel money from the public fund 
(viatico publico)—though Cicero sees no crime in this. 

1234 Greek: passive of tmapoEuves, otherwise ren- 
dered “become furious.” See the notes at §§ 45, 68. 
Josephus will build on this reference in § 299, where the 
dnuos becomes even more agitated. 

135 Greek otacis. See the notes to “insurgents” at § 
17, “factions” at § 32, and “riot” at § 279. 

'236 Realizing that the charge is a pretext for Iesous’ 
attempt to incite the mob against him, Josephus defuses 
his argument. 

'237 Greek Et! uGAAOv TrapwEuven, intensifying the 
verb from § 298. 

'238 Greek yetaBoAn, usually rendered “upheaval.” 

139 Greek o Sos. See the note to “citizenry” at § 
266. 

'40 Thus the crowd comprised both the council (of 
600: War 2.641) and many others. See the notes to “ev- 
eryone” at § 277 and “council” at § 279. 

'241 This likely story reverts to a theme very familiar 
from the Roman republic: deliberations in the forum 


interrupted by the unruliness of the mob. Indeed, Cicero 
complains that it is the way of Greek city assemblies to 
be disorderly—a problem that now infects Rome be- 
cause of immigrants (Flac. 15-7, 66). See in general 
Millar 1998. 

"© In § 292, Ionathes’ group have written to 
Ioannes in Gischala (§ 271), urging him to come 
quickly with as many armed soldiers as possible, to take 
advantage of the general disarmament (for the contrived 
fast) and seize Josephus. 

43 Greek mpovotc, evoking a major theme (Tpo- 
voia 800) in Josephus. See the note to “provision of 
God” at § 15. 

4 Only the council remains present, but it may 
have numbered 600 as War 2.641 claims. 

'45 According to Josephus, Ionathes’ group fabri- 
cated the accusation that Josephus wished to be a des- 
pot (§ 260). It was the most plausible charge for a group 
of four aristocrats to bring against one apparently ren- 
egade priest (cf. §§ 196-98), and so it seems to be an 
integral part of Josephus’ narrative development. There- 
fore, we should hesitate to put too much weight on the 
claim, as if it were a piece of simple historical fact slip- 
ping through unintentionally, as if Josephus acknowl- 
edges that he really had been seen as a despot. See the 
note to “tyranny” at § 260 and Introduction. 

1246 This is an ironic statement, since Josephus is the 
one originally authorized to govern the Galilee. Iona- 
thes and his delegation were only sent as a result of 
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Josephus’ com- 
panions and 
Tiberian mob 
support him; he 
flees to harbor 
and Tarichea 


Josephus in- 
forms Galilean 
leaders, who 
indignantly 
demand punish- 
ment of Ioannes 
and Ionathes’ 
delegation; 
Josephus calms 
them 


While he was saying these things, they'*** suddenly laid their hands on me and kept try- 
ing to dispose of me. 

303 When those who were with me!” saw what was happening, they drew their swords 
and threatened to strike if they were forced.'**? While the populace had picked up stones 
and were rushing to throw them at Ionathes, they [the friends] snatched me away from the 
violence’**! of my enemies. (59) 304 When I had proceeded a little, I was about to run 
into’?? Toannes advancing with the armed soldiers.'?°? I anxiously moved away to avoid 
him and was safely conducted to the lake through a certain alley.!**4 I took a boat, em- 
barked for Tarichea, was ferried across, and thus unexpectedly escaped the danger. '°° 


305 Right away I summoned* the leading men!**° of the Galileans and indicated* how, 
after suffering a breach of faith by Ionathes’ group and the Tiberians, I had very nearly 
been destroyed by them. 306 The mob of the Galileans, becoming enraged at these things, 
kept appealing to me’”°’ to delay no longer in joining battle against them, but to authorize 
them to come upon Ioannes and to obliterate altogether'*** both him and Ionathes’ group. 
307 Yet I kept holding them back, despite their becoming thus enraged, directing them to 
wait patiently until we should learn'?°? what those who had been sent by them!” to the 
city of the Jerusalemites should report. For I declared that the appropriate course was for 
them to act in accord with the opinion!**! of those [men].!?? 308 In saying these things, 
I was persuasive. At that point, also, loannes decamped to Gischala,'° having failed to 
realize his goal of an ambush.’*™ 


bribery, at the instigation of Ioannes son of Levis, who 
himself had a powerful desire for rule (&4pxn) and so 
wished to usurp the lawful office-holder (§§ 70, 190). 

'47 Note the contrast here between the urban 
Tiberians of the council, with whom the speaker adopts 
a posture of rhetorical respect, and the Galilean masses, 
who are completely vulnerable to demagogues. 
Josephus thus puts a plausible speech into the mouth of 
his enemy. 

'48 Presumably, the council members 
Ionathes’ fellow-delegates. 

1249 These are Josephus’ two armed companions of 
§§ 293-94. 

'250 Greek €1 Biatoivto. See the note to “violence” 
later in this section. 

'51 Greek Bia: cognate to the verb translated “they 
were forced” earlier in this sentence. Josephus makes a 
similar switch from this verb to this noun at § 113. 

252 Greek utravtiaCoo, usually translated “meet.” 

1253 See the note to this phrase at § 301. 

1254 Greek oteveoTos: possibly a laneway or even 
trench. Cf. the similar scenes in §§ 96 and 153. 

255 The first Tiberian revolt ended in almost pre- 
cisely the same way (§ 96). 

'256 ‘Whereas Josephus normally speaks of “the prin- 
cipals” (ot mpatot), here he uses a participle, ot 
Tpctevovtes (“those leading [taking the principal 
place]”). Outside of this passage, he uses the phrase 
only of Gabarene leaders, at §§ 124 and 313. 

'57 This is a replay of § 99, at the end of the first 


and/or 


Tiberian revolt, when the Galileans “keep appealing to” 
Josephus to destroy Tiberias. The parallel is driven 
home by Josephus’ use of tapakeAeveo in both places; 
it occurs elsewhere only at § 250. 

258 Greek apdnv adavitcos, reprising the Galilean 
mob’s request after the first Tiberian revolt (§ 102). See 
the note to the phrase there. These are two of the four 
occurrences of the phrase in the Life (cf. §§ 375, 384). 
This particular phrase, preceded by emitpétreo (“autho- 
rize’”’), is matched in § 384. 

'259 For the phrase “wait patiently . . . to learn” 
(Tepipéves. . . WavOaves), see Life 29; also Demos- 
thenes, Or. 2.16.3; Ep. 1.3; Plato, Alc. maj. 150D. 

1209 This is a generous rhetorical inclusion, since 
Josephus has made it clear at § 266 that it was he who 
personally ordered the 100-man Galilean delegation to 
Jerusalem. 

1261 Greek yvcdun. See the note to “opinions” at 
§ 22. 

1262 That is, the Jerusalem assembly. 

1263 Toannes’ native place. See the note at § 43. 

1264 See the note to “ambush” at § 216. Ioannes’ re- 
treats to Gischala after failing to execute his plans 
against Josephus provide some comic relief in the Life: 
§§ 101, 317, 372. In the preceding narrative, the spe- 
cific aim to ambush Josephus was more on the part of 
Ionathes’ group, who created the conditions of an am- 
bush by calling for a fast and then summoning Ioannes 
for assistance (§§ 290-92). The explicit talk of ambush 
(evedpa) so far has been attributed to Ionathes (§ 216). 
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(60) 309 A few days later, those whom we had sent'*® arrived back. They reported that 
the [Jerusalemite] populace had been utterly furious!?° with Ananus’ group and Simon 
son of Gamaliel'**’ because without an opinion'*®* from the general assembly’*® they had 
sent to Galilee and prepared for my departure from here.'*” 310 The envoys declared that 
the populace had even rushed to set fire to their houses. Moreover, they were carrying 
documents in which the principal men of the Jerusalemites, much constrained by their own 
populace,'?”! confirmed that the rule of the Galilee'?” was mine; they ordered Ionathes’ 
group” to return the more quickly to the home [front]. 


311 Having perused these letters, then, I went to the village of Arbela.'? There I arranged 
a meeting of the Galileans and directed the envoys!” to describe the anger and revul- 
sion!?”° at what had been done by Ionathes’ group, 312 how they?” had ratified!’ my 
protection'?” of their [the Galileans’] region, and what had been written to Ionathes’ 
group concerning their recall. To the latter, indeed, I immediately sent around a letter,!**° 
having directed the bearer to investigate thoroughly what they intended to do. 


Josephus’ 
counter-em- 
bassy returns, 
confirming his 
leadership and 


support of 
Jerusalemites 


at Arbela, 
Josephus con- 


fers with 


Galilean lead- 
ers, sends ulti- 
matum to 
Ionathes’ del- 
egates 


Nevertheless, it appears that Ioannes came down from 
Gischala with the intention of executing the ambush (§ 
292). 

1265 Cf. §§ 266-68, where Josephus sends a delega- 
tion of 100 leading men, with an escort of 500, to re- 
quest confirmation of his authority in Galilee. 

1266 See the note to this characteristic phrase at § 68. 

267 Simon, the friend of Ioannes, had initiated the 
delegation project by bribing Ananus, the former high 
priest, and his group. See the notes to these names at 
§§ 189-96. 

1268 Greek yvcoun. See the note to “opinions” at § 22. 
Greek xwpis yvaoyns Tov kolvou. On the “gen- 
eral assembly,” see the note at § 65. This is crucial in- 
formation. In the original story of the delegation’s crea- 
tion (§§ 189-96), it was not clear how far the corrup- 
tion begun by Simon son of Gamaliel had gone. At 
§ 204, Iesous son of Gamalas is said to have known of 
the conspiracy because he was “one of those who had 
been in the same council” (ta&v ev TH BouAT yevoue- 
voov eis). This would seem to suggest that the entire 
council or assembly had made the decision. But if we 
are to reconcile that notice with the present passage, we 
should perhaps assume either (a) that although the plot 
was executed by only a few within the council, some- 
one of Iesous ben Gamalas’ stature naturally discovered 
it, or (b) that the “council” in question was the small ad 
hoc group around Ananus, of which Iesous had been a 
part, not the general assembly (to koivov). 

'270 Only ms. R includes “from here” (tavtns). 

"71 The influence of popular will upon “constitu- 
tional” aristocratic leaders is a pervasive theme through- 
out Josephus’ works (e.g., §§ 21-2, 175-77; Ant. 
13.297-98; 18.15, 17). It was also familiar to his aristo- 
cratic Roman readers, who were fully aware of the need 


1269 


to placate the masses, as indeed were the emperors. 

27 Thus the sub-plot of the rightful rule (a4pxn) of 
the Galileans, introduced when Ioannes son of Levis 
began to long for this privilege (§§ 70, 190; see the 
notes there), is finally resolved in Josephus’ favor. 

"73 Tn the absence of a regular postal service and the 
dangers of sending letters by courier, it appears that this 
message was to be relayed to Ionathes’ group via 
Josephus; cf. § 312, where Josephus sends word to the 
delegation, and § 313, where they receive the bad news 
from Josephus’ courier. 

"4 Arbel(a) is about 7.5 km NW of ancient 
Tiberias. Near the village are steep cliffs famous as hid- 
ing places for bandits. See the note at § 188. 

"275 That is, the embassy from Josephus (and the 
Galileans), recently returned (§§ 266, 309). 

276 Greek lootovnpta, only here in the Life. Cf. 
§§ 309-310, where Josephus has evoked the anger of 
the general assembly in Jerusalem. 

277 The principals (ot tpcdtot) in Jerusalem, under 
pressure from the populace (§ 310). 

278 Or “decisively resolved.” Greek kupow, only 
here in the Life—the privilege of the one (or those) with 
supreme command. 

279 Or “patronage.” Greek tpootacia: see the note 
at § 115. I translate thus in order to bring out the 
patronal dimensions of this word group. Although the 
word is closely related to others indicating supremacy 
or primacy (such as apxn), ancient social ideals and 
Josephus himself stress the need for the élite class to 
make provision (tpdvoia) of the masses. 

1280 See the note to “group” at § 310: it appears that 
Jerusalem’s general assembly had written to their del- 
egates only via Josephus. 
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(61) 313 Now when those men had received the letter,'”*! they became extremely!** dis- 
turbed. They summoned* Joannes!2® as well as those from the council of the Tiberians!?*4 
and the leaders!*® of the Gabarenes,'*®° and they convened* a council, directing it to 
explore what feasible option remained* for them. 314 To the Tiberians it seemed the bet- 
ter course of action to hold out. For they declared that the city, having once sided with 
those men,'**’ should not be left in the lurch'’** by them; and in any case I was not going 
to hold myself back from them. (That I had threatened this,'”° they were fabricating.) 315 
Ioannes was not only pleased with these words; he further counseled that two of them 
should accuse me before the mob,'””° to the effect that I was not managing affairs well!”?! 
in the case of Galilee. He declared that they would easily be persuasive, both on account 
of their prestige'’*”? and because every mob behaves changeably.'?? 316 So, when it 


281 Evidently, this is the letter that Josephus has just 
sent (§ 312), which means that the delegates only hear 
the general assembly’s decision through the agency of 
Josephus. It is remarkable that they do not cry “forgery” 
or invention at this point. They appear to accept that 
Josephus has won over the Jerusalemite mob, and so 
they will now send their senior members to win them 
back (§ 315). 

1282 See the note to “extreme” at § 22. 

1283 Josephus has made a point of Ioannes’ recent 
departure (unsuccessful again!) back to Gischala: § 308. 

284 Tt does not appear that the entire Tiberian coun- 
cil of 600 (War 2.641) was on the side of the delega- 
tion. The 10-man board (Sexatpetol) led by Iulius 
Capella was both pro-Roman and apparently friendly 
with Josephus (§§ 32-4, 66-9, 296). But the council 
president (cpxcov) Iesous, along with Iustus and Pistus, 
would presumably be quick to join with Ioannes and 
Ionathes’ group (§§ 87-8, 295). 

85 Curiously, Josephus uses the verb mpwteva 
only three times in the Life, in two cases of Gabarene 
leaders (§§ 124; cf. 305). 

'286 Gabara has always supported Ioannes and the 
Jerusalem delegates. See §§ 123-24, 236. 

1287 That is, with the Jerusalem delegates. 

'288 Greek: passive of eyKaTaAeite. See the note to 
this phrase at § 205. The assumption is that every settle- 
ment needs a protector—against bandits and enemies. 
Having opted to support Ioannes and the delegates, the 
urban Tiberians stand in the same relationship to them 
as the Galileans do to Josephus: they object to the 
protector’s departure on the ground that they will sud- 
denly become vulnerable (§§ 205-7, 210-12). 

1289 Josephus claims that he did not threaten to attack 
Tiberias. At § 82, note, he claims to have taken Tiberias 
“by storm” four times. 

1290 That is, in Jerusalem. The usual pejorative trans- 
lation of to TANBos is justified here by the following 
sentence, which emphasizes the fickleness of mobs and 
their susceptibility to persuasive speech. 

291 Cf. the similar construction at § 368. The phrase 


dioikéco KaAdds is very common in the Greek civic ora- 
tors, Demosthenes (Or. 9.13; 22.16, 69, 74; 24.176, 
202; 38.8) and Isocrates (Paneg. 4.38, 101; Archid. 
6.81; Aerop. 7.36, 67; De pace 8.49; Hel. enc. 10.37; 
Panath. 12.29, 164; Antid. 15.79). In Josephus, see War 
1.68; 2.582 [of Josephus’ speech to his army]. On dtol- 
Kec, see the note to “governing” at § 49. 

1282 Greek a€icoua, which is a standard counterpart 
to Latin dignitas (H.J. Mason 1974:23). The bases of 
the delegates’ prestige are specified in §§ 196-98. As in 
Josephus’ case (§§ 1-12), these have to do primarily 
with ancestry (yévos) and education (tratdeia): § 196. 
[Note, however, that the two men who go to Jerusalem 
(§ 316) are the two non-priests of the group (§ 197).] 
Their prestige will make them both convincing orators 
and obviously suited for the task of governing the Gali- 
lee. Note the absence of skill or task-specific training as 
an issue (Saller 1982:27-30, 99-103; Mattern 1999:1- 
23). See the note to “fell” at § 24. 

293 Greek Tavtos TAnBous euTpETITCXs EXOVTOS. So 
ms. R. Mss. AMW have eutipettaas (“attractively”); P 
has eutpetrads, similar in meaning to eutpémtes, which 
(if accepted) occurs only here in Josephus. 

In any case (discounting mss. AMW), this is a clas- 
sic Josephan sentiment: the masses need direction from 
the élites, but they are pathetically vulnerable to persua- 
sive speakers or demagogues (Ant. 4.11-35; Life 31, 37, 
40, 113). See the notes to “mobs” at § 31 and “popu- 
lace” at § 40. In the Life this fickleness is a recurring 
problem (§§ 50, 76, 77, 103, 113, 149, 264, 271, 315, 
388), but Josephus wins over the mob by his demon- 
strated concern for their welfare (§§ 205-7, 210-12, 
244, 259), in combination with his effective (and usu- 
ally quite duplicitous) speeches. Note especially 
Josephus’ direct confrontation of the issue of mob fick- 
leness in a speech to the Tiberians (§ 93). Thus, 
Ioannes’ view here that the delegates, although they did 
not bother to win over the Jerusalem populace before 
their departure, will easily do so now, fits closely with 
Josephus’ own assumptions. That is why he must not 
allow them to reach Jerusalem. 
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seemed!*™ that Ioannes had introduced the most compelling thought,!? it seemed!” 


fitting to send off two men to the Jerusalemites, Ionathes and Ananias, 
behind to remain in Tiberias. For a guard, they took 100 armed soldiers 


other two!?%8 


along with them. 


(62) 317 The Tiberians made provision for securing!*” the walls, and they directed the 
residents to take up weapons. From Joannes they sent for a substantial number 
diers who would fight alongside? them, should the need arise, against me. Ioannes was 
in Gischala.'*° 318 Now after Ionathes’ group’ had decamped from Tiberias, as they 
—a village lying at the limits of Galilee, in the Great 
—about the middle of the night'*°’ they ran into my guards.'°"* After directing 


were coming into Dabaritta'*® 


Plain'3° 


257 but to leave the 


1299 


Ionathes and 
Ananias inter- 
cepted by 
Josephus’ 
guards 


1301 of sol- 


them to lay down their weapons, these men guarded them in chains on site, just as I had 


1294 Greek doKxéoo. See the note to the next occur- 


rence of this verb in this sentence. 

295 Greek kpatiom™ yvooun. For the noun, see the 
note to “opinions” at § 22. The adjective is elsewhere 
used of people (§§ 29, 430), kpatiotos: “most excel- 
lent, most noble, most powerful, superior.” Josephus’ 
sarcasm is evident: he can hardly restrain his delight at 
the irony. As the audience knows (§§ 241, 261), he has 
left guards all along the S border of the Galilee to inter- 
cept his enemies. In the latter passage he made a point 
of keeping their presence secret from the Jerusalem 
delegates. Now the two chosen delegates will run afoul 
of his guards (§ 318), removing the leadership of his 
opposition: so Ioannes’ ambitious plan was not in fact 
clever. 

1296 The double use of the verb Soxéco stresses the 
Josephan contrast between seeming and being (see the 
note to “matters” at § 191): Ioannes’ plan was not wise 
at all (see previous note). It is part of Josephus’ ironic 
art to show that his opponents thought they were man- 
aging their situation well, when in fact (as the audience 
knows) their actions were both unconscionable and 
doomed to failure. 

1297 Although neither of these men can claim priestly 
ancestry according to § 197, they appear to be the older 
and more respected of the group, perhaps Josephus’ 
teachers in years gone by (§ 274). Certainly Ionathes 
(though not even mentioned in War 2.628), has been the 
undisputed leader of this group (§§ 199-201, 216, etc.), 
and presumably he would carry the greatest weight as 
their spokesman in Jerusalem. Ananias has also re- 
ceived independent mention (§ 290). The departure of 
these relatively distinguished men plays directly into 
Josephus’ hands. 

28 That is, lozar and Simon (§ 197). They have 
played no role in the narrative so far, and will appear 
only in the unflattering story of their capture by 
Josephus (§§ 324-32). Josephus’ omission of their 
names here is already a signal that they are non-entities, 
whom he knows he can easily dispatch. 

1299 A standard precaution for dignitaries travelling 


between Galilee and Jerusalem; see the note to “sol- 
diers” at § 190. 

1300 Greek: passive of aopadiCe, the only occur- 
rence of this verb in the Life (but see War 2.609; 4.120; 
6.15); more often Josephus uses oxupow (“fortify”). 
The excavations of Gamala and Iotapata (Yodefat) dem- 
onstrate Josephus’ likely meaning (see Appendix A): 
building reinforcement walls behind those already ex- 
isting. The walls of Tiberias have already been built 
and, to some extent, fortified (§§ 144, 156, 188; cf. 
352). 

801 Literally, “not a few”—standard Jitotes in the 
Life. Josephus has credited Ioannes with at least 3 000 
soldiers (§ 233). 

1302 This is the only occurrence of the verb oupa- 
xéo in the Life, though Josephus uses the abstract noun 
ouuWaxia (“alliance”) several times: §§ 203, 243, 348. 

1303 This explanation is necessary because in §§ 315- 
16, Ioannes has recently masterminded the new plan for 
the delegates. His unsuccessful retreats to Gischala are 
something of a humorous theme, beginning in § 101; cf. 
271, 308. 

04 That is, now: Ionathes, Ananias, and their 100- 
man escort (§ 316). 

1305 See the note to “Dabarittan” at § 126. The vil- 
lage lay about 19 km SW of ancient Tiberias (measured 
aerially). 

1306 See § 126 and note. Thus, the delegates were 
planning to take the central N-S route through Samaria 
described at § 269, apparently the standard route during 
wartime. See the notes there. 

That Josephus has already mentioned the place, but 
does not expect his readers to remember it, indicates 
that his purpose is not to create a clear historical and 
geographical picture of events. 

807 For urgent night-time travel, cf. § 90. 

These are the 600 armed soldiers under the com- 
mand of Ieremiah, detailed by Josephus to guard the 
exit points from Galilee to the S (§ 241). We now learn 
why Josephus emphasized his desire to keep their pres- 
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Josephus in- 
vites Tiberians 
to lay down 
weapons; he is 


instructed them.°” 319 Now Levis,'*!° to whom I had entrusted this guard-post,!*!! 
wrote* to me explaining these things. 


So, having allowed two days to elapse and having pretended that I had not come to know 
anything, '*'? I sent to the Tiberians and began counseling them to lay down their weap- 
ons and dismiss those persons'*"* to their own territory. 320 But they, harboring the illu- 


rebuffed 


sive answers. 


Josephus ar- 
ranges forces 
near Tiberias, 
sits down to 
observe 
Tiberias; 
Tiberians mock 
him 


them into three units,!°?! 


ence unknown to his opponents (§ 261). 

80° This language is strongly reminiscent of 
Josephus’ earlier instructions to his guards, and their 
compliance, in the interception of the men with letters 
from Ionathes (§§ 241, 245). 

1310 The name here is Asuis, different from that of 
Josephus’ cowardly soldier (Anousts) at § 171 (cf. War 
2.642). But we should not put too much weight on vari- 
ant spelling in Josephus. Neither man appears outside of 
the Life or the War parallel mentioned. It may seem fit- 
ting to the proud priest Josephus that he should be as- 
sisted by someone named Levi (cf. Levite): see the note 
to Levis at § 43. 

311 Greek 7 puAakr. At § 241, Josephus had ordered 
one of his “friends” (see the note at § 79) named 
Ieremiah to patrol (tapaduAdcocs) the exits from Gali- 
lee. Either Levis has since replaced him, or Levis works 
under Ieremiah’s supervision, or Ieremiah is also known 
as Levis, or Josephus is carelessly inventing. 

512 The point of this appears to be a psychological 
game. Since the trip to Jerusalem takes three days by 
this route (§ 269), and Josephus wants to allow time for 
the Tiberians to become convinced that Ionathes and 
Ananias have arrived safely (because they have not 
heard to the contrary), he allows the time to pass in si- 
lence. This invites them to become far too confident 
(§§ 321-23) in preparation for their final humiliation 
(§§ 327-31), which is all the more enjoyable for 
Josephus’ sympathetic audience. 

313 That is, lozar and Simon, the remaining del- 
egates (§ 316), whom Josephus wants returned to Jeru- 
salem. 

'514 Greek 50€av cixov. On the thematic contrast be- 
tween appearance (50€a) and reality in Josephus, see 
§ 316 and the note to “matters” at § 191. 

515 That is, lonathes and Ananias, along with their 
100-man escort, who have set out for Jerusalem (§ 316). 

316 As Josephus has explained at § 269, the trip 


sion?'4 that Ionathes’ group'*!> had already passed through to Jerusalem, 


1316 made abu- 


Not intimidated, I began conceiving a plan to outwit'*'’ them. 321 Although I did not sup- 
pose it to be pious'*'® to strike up a battle against the citizens,'*!” I was wanting to snatch 
them away from the Tiberians. I selected the best 10,000 armed soldiers!” and divided 
and these I ordered to wait patiently in Adamah,'*” inconspicu- 
ously laying an ambush.'3” 322 I led another thousand into a different village, though 


takes three days, and he has delayed his move long 
enough for the Tiberians to draw this false conclusion. 

517 The word kataotpatnyec is yet another varia- 
tion on the otpatny- word group of which Josephus is 
so fond in describing his public career (see the note to 
“general” at § 97). He seems to choose his prefixes with 
intent. Whereas in § 289 he uses avtiotpatnyew (“out- 
maneuver’’) to speak of his strategic victory over skill- 
ful opponents (Ionathes’ group), here and in § 372 (of 
the pathetic, deserted Ioannes of Gischala) the kata— 
prefix appears to convey his condescension toward in- 
significant opponents; hence “outwit.” 

518 Josephus touches a minor theme in his works: 
the impiety of fighting compatriots. See the note to “us” 
at § 26. 

‘319 The syntax of the sentence, where the following 
pronoun (“them”) depends on this noun, requires that 
the citizens (ToAtta1) in question are Iozar and Simon, 
Josephus’ fellow-citizens of Jerusalem. Cf. § 274, 
where the same word is used without qualification (e.g., 
“fellow-’”) in the same sense. 

1320 Josephus’ army has grown since the last notice 
(§ 213), where he had about 8000 in total. 

'321 See the note to “units” at § 242. 

1322 There is some confusion in the mss., which have 
either “in shelters” (PMW ev Scoyais; camouflage, pre- 
sumably) or “in villages” (RA ev Kodyats). Thackeray 
emends the text to “in Adamah” (ev Adcduais) because 
the phrase “a different but similarly hilly village” in 
§ 322 seems to require a specific village here. Further: 
about 8 km SW of ancient Tiberias lies a prominent 
mountain range, rising more than 200 m. above the 
Yavne’el Valley, a spring, and a village with this name 
(Adami: 77378). 

'323 Greek Aoxao, the only occurrence of the verb 
in the Life. See the note to “ambush” at § 216. The 
Adamah heights, not a single hill but many, would 
make perfect sense as an ambush site for a large force. 
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similarly hilly, four stadia'*** away from Tiberias,'**° having directed those to descend 


immediately when they received the signal. Finally, for my part, having gone forward from 
the village I took a seat in plain view.'**° 323 When the Tiberians observed [me], they 
incessantly came running out, hurling all sorts of abuse at me. Such foolishness took hold 
of them that they even made and brought out a prepared bed.'*’ Standing around it, they 
began mourning me with games and laughter. But I kept my own soul composed,!*”® 
cheerfully overlooking their stupidity. 


(63) 324 Wanting to take Simon and Jozar with him in an ambush,'*” I sent and ap- 
pealed to!**° them to come out a short distance from the city, with many friends escort- 
ing them.'**! For I declared'*’ that I wanted to come down to make a treaty’? with 
them and apportion out the protection'*** of the Galilee.'*° 325 So Simon did not 
hesitate to come, both on account of his youth'*%6 and because he was deceived by the 
hope of gain,'**’ whereas Iozar suspected an ambush and stayed put. I went to meet 
Simon, who had indeed come up with friends escorting him,'*** greeted him gener- 
ously, and kept professing'**? my gratitude for his having come up. 326 Strolling 
together a little later, as if wanting to say something in private I led [him] off ahead 
of [his] friends. Then I picked him up by the waist'**° and gave [him] to the friends 


Josephus cap- 
tures Simon, 
one of the two 
remaining 
delegates from 
Jerusalem, by 
deceit; begins 
attack on 
Tiberias 


with me, to lead [him] off into the village.'**! After I had directed the armed soldiers 


They lie nearly half-way to Dabaritta (on a direct line 
from Tiberias), and thus on the route that anyone 
headed for Jerusalem would likely take: see § 318. A 
force of that size could cover all possible routes (appar- 
ently, three) through the hills. 

1324 About half a mile or 0.8 km; see note to “stadia” 
at § 64. 

'825 This sounds very much like another village four 
stadia from Tiberias that Josephus first used as his base 
when he came to the city: Bethmaus (§ 64). In any case, 
the reference here provides a match for the earlier one, 
contributing to the symmetrical patterns in the Life (see 
Introduction). 

1326 Therefore, on the rise of the hill between the vil- 
lage and Tiberias, as the verbs with “up” and “down” 
prefixes in §§ 324-35 confirm; perhaps 0.5 km from 
the Tiberians. Although Josephus often speaks of con- 
spicuous and inconspicuous behavior in the Life, this is 
the only occurrence of the word mpouTTos in this text, 
and the only occurrence of the phrase ev TpouTTco in 
all of Josephus. Cf. his public display outside Gabara: 
§ 248. 

'327 So convinced are they that Josephus’ days are 
numbered, they have prepared a mock death-bed. It is 
hard to imagine how he could have understood such 
mockery (with games and laughter) even at a range of 
0.5 km. Perhaps he had a choice seat for observation on 
his hill. 

'328 For the phrase SiatiOnut Wuxnv, see Plato, Leg. 
728B, 958A; Xenophon, Mem. 1.5.5. 

1329 See the note to “ambush” at § 216. 

1330 Greek TapakaAéo, one of Josephus’ favorite 
verbs in the Life. The obvious sense here is “invite,” but 


the translation in the text is chosen for consistency. 

'331 Since Josephus has 1000 soldiers ready to de- 
scend from the village behind him (§ 322), even such a 
group of friends should not be a problem. 

1332 The verb, as often, signals deliberate duplicity. 
See the note to “said” at § 22. 

1333 Greek omévdouat. In the active voice, the verb 
refers to pouring a libation-offering. In the middle 
voice, Josephus sometimes uses it metonymically of be- 
coming reconciled with another or entering into an 
agreement: Ant. 5.51; 9.284; 13.33; 17.68. 

1334 Greek mpootacia. See the notes at §§ 115, 312. 

'835 Like almost everyone in this story, especially the 
delegates themselves (e.g., §§ 85, 106, 146, 217-18, 
224, 229, 275, 290), Josephus concocts an entirely false 
scenario in order to trap his opponents. 

1336 See § 197: Simon was the youngest of the del- 
egates, of chief-priestly ancestry, and apparently the 
only non-Pharisee in the group. 

'337 The phrase eAtris Kepdous is a favorite of Jose- 
phus’: War 1.202; 2.587 [of Ioannes of Gischala]; 
6.383; Ant. 14.157; 17.269, 282; 18.7. 

1338 Simon follows Josephus’ suggestion of § 324. 

1339 Greek opodoyéco. Josephus celebrates his deceit- 
fulness. 

'340 This apparently odd construction, uéoov apa- 
Uevos, was an established usage in describing wrestling 
matches (Hoerdotus 9.107; Aristophanes, Eg. 387; Nub. 
1047). Among his other extraordinary skills, Josephus 
presents himself as a wrestler. 

41 The village is mentioned in § 322, possibly 
Bethmaus (cf. § 64). Although it is common in Greek 
for the subject or object of a phrase to be left tacit, 
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Tiberians sur- 
render, 
Josephus con- 
soles Simon 


Josephus enters 
Tiberias, re- 
moves instiga- 


to come down,'*” with them I began striking against Tiberias. '**° 


327 When serious fighting had begun between the two sides,'** the Tiberians were all 
but prevailing because the armed soldiers among us had fled.'*** After seeing what had 
happened, and appealing to those who were with me, | joined in pursuing the Tiberians, 
though they were already prevailing, into the city.'**° I sent in a different force'**’ via the 
lake, and ordered those taking the first house to set fire to it.'*48 328 When this happened, 
and the Tiberians supposed that their city had been taken by storm,'*”” they discarded their 
weapons out of fear and, together with both women and children,'*°? begged [me] to spare 
their city. 329 Moved by these appeals, I withheld the soldiers from the attack while I 
myself, since evening had already fallen, turned back from the siege with the armed sol- 
diers and began to occupy myself with the care of the body.'! 330 I invited Simon to a 
banquet'* and consoled'** him about what had happened. After giving travel money'** 
to him and those with him, I promised to convey him through to Jerusalem with complete 
security. 


(64) 331 On the following day I came into Tiberias, bringing along 10,000 armed sol- 
diers.'*°° After summoning their principals—of the mob—into the stadium,'*°° I directed 


Josephus manages to write this entire sentence without 
once mentioning Simon, even with a pronoun, and so 
without making explicit the direct and indirect object of 
each phrase. 

82 At § 322 Josephus ordered that his 1000 soldiers 
up in the village be ready to descend at a moment’s no- 
tice. No explicit mention is made here of the 10,000 
who are preparing the ambush at Adamah (§ 321), but 
at § 331 Josephus will have 10,000 again. 

8° The historical purpose of this strike is unclear, 
since it was an improbable way either to seize Iozar or 
to bring to the fortified city to heel, given Josephus’ 
small (1000) and undisciplined force. The literary pur- 
pose, however, is perfectly clear: the story will illustrate 
in summary form many of Josephus’ virtues as a gen- 
eral: courage, resourcefulness, clemency, compassion, 
humane justice. The episode is so vaguely described 
that it might easily have been invented. 

84 Although it makes a big difference (in under- 
standing Josephus’ position) where the fighting took 
place—inside or outside the city—, Josephus does not 
clarify. 

345 This notice comes as a surprise, given the gen- 
eral loyalty of Josephus’ troops, and one wonders 
whether he mentions it in order to set up the Titus-like 
scenario of the general who, deserted by many of his 
soldiers, turns around the battle by his raw personal 
courage. See the note to “city” in this section. 

346 Thus, Josephus appears much as Titus in War 
5.85-97. When the legion had broken ranks in flight, 
Titus with a few others faced down the Judean attack 
and turned the tide. An earlier example of such per- 
sonal bravery was Iulius Caesar, who stemmed the tide 
of his soldiers’ flight before the British chariots 


(Bell. gall. 4.33-4). 

47 The reference is both convenient for Josephus 
and mysterious for the reader. If Josephus’ problem was 
that his soldiers had fled (and this explains his courage), 
where did he find this other force to attack from the 
rear? 

1348 If Frontinus had known about this tactic, he 
might have included it in the section of his Stratege- 
mata “On Creating Panic Amongst the Enemy” (2.4), 
which is filled with such tricks. These are mainly based 
on the principle of using a small secondary force to cre- 
ate the impression of a second flank. 

1349 See the note to this phrase at § 44. 

1350 See the note to this phrase at § 25. 

'351 The same phrase () TOU owpaTos bepaTeia), its 
only other occurrence, is translated “physical therapy” 
at § 85; this forms a symmetrical counterpart. 

1352 Josephus invites his opponents to banquets also 
at §§ 175 and 222. 

'53 This is the only occurrence of the verb 
Trapapu@eouat in the Life. It implies extreme generos- 
ity on Josephus’ part, to be so concerned about a con- 
quered enemy. 

'354 Greek epodia (cf. Latin viaticum). See the note 
to this phrase at § 224. 

'855 Evidently, Josephus has reassembled the 10,000 
troops he had assigned to lay ambushes at Adamah: 
§ 321. 

1356 See the note to “stadium” at § 92. That is the 
only other occurrence of otadiov meaning “athletic fa- 
cility” (rather than as a measure of distance) in the Life; 
the two contribute to the larger ring composition. See 
Introduction. 
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them to indicate who had been instigators of the defection.'**’ 332 Once they had identi- 
fied the men I sent them off, bound, to the city of Iotapata.'3°* The group around Jonathes 
and Ananias,'**? however, I released from their chains and, when I had given them travel 
money,'* I sent them off with Simon and Iozar and 500 armed soldiers'**' who would 
escort them to Jerusalem. 


333 The Tiberians once again approached and kept appealing that I pardon them for what 
had happened, saying that they would rectify their failings through loyalty to me in the 
sequel. But they begged me to rescue, for those who had lost possessions, what remained 
from the plundering.'** 334 So I ordered those who held [these things] to bring every- 
thing into the [city] center.'*°? When there was widespread non-compliance, and I ob- 
served a certain one of the soldiers around me wearing a coat more splendid than the fa- 
miliar one, I interrogated'** him as to where he had gotten it. 335 When he said “from 
the plundering in the city,’ I disciplined him with blows° and threatened to administer 
a worse punishment to the others if they did not bring into the open whatever they had 
plundered. When much had been collected, I gave back to each of the Tiberians what they 


tors to 
Totapata, dis- 
patches 
Tonathes’ del- 
egates back to 
Jerusalem 


Josephus re- 
stores to the 
Tiberians their 
plundered 
goods, disci- 
plines his re- 
calcitrant sol- 
dier 


recognized.'° 


(65) 336 Having come this far in the narrative, !°°’ 


'357 On the face of it, this is a puzzling request. 
Josephus knows, it seems, that Iesous son of Sapphias, 
the council president, was first responsible for persuad- 
ing the Tiberians to admit Ionathes’ group (§§ 271, 
278); that Ionathes’ group tried to persuade the people 
to defect from Josephus (§ 273); and that Iustus sup- 
ported Iesous energetically (§ 279). In § 314 he has 
noted that the council in general had placed the city in 
support of Ionathes’ group. It seems that Josephus re- 
quests this information in order to have support for the 
punishment of his adversaries. 

1358 See the note to “Iotapata” at § 188. 

1359 These two had been caught by Josephus’ guards 
near Dabaritta, at one of the exits from Galilee to the 
Plain of Esdraelon. 

1360 See the notes to this phrase at §§ 330 and 224. 

1361 See the note to “armed soldiers” at § 190. 

1362 Like Iulius Caesar (Bell. gall. 33), Josephus pre- 
sents it as a matter of his virtue as a general that he does 
not normally permit his soldiers to plunder (§§ 67-8, 
80-1, 126-28, 244). This story has a brief parallel in 
War 2.645-46, where it is placed “a few days after” the 
Cleitus episode (War 2.632-45; Life 145-73!), which 
both follow after the delegation affair (War 2.626-31). 
In the War account, Josephus deliberately has Tiberias 
plundered in order to return the citizens’ goods and so 
teach them a lesson about his benevolence (War 2.646). 

863 Or “into the open” or “into the middle [of the 
group].” See the note to the similar phrase at § 37. 

1364 See the note to this word at § 295. 

1865 Or “strokes.” 

1366 Lit. passive voice: what had been recognized. 


867 This digression forms something of a symmetri- 


I want to go through a few points 


1368 Iustus’ rival 


cal counterpart to §§ 34-42, where Justus and his rival 
account are introduced in the Life. There is no parallel 
to this digression in the War, which does not even men- 
tion Iustus. Although the entire Life has usually been 
read as a response to Iustus of Tiberias’ rival account 
of the war and of Josephus’ role within it (Niese 
1896:227; Luther 1910:7; Hdlscher 1916:1994; Schalit 
1933:67-95; Rajak 1973:354; S. Mason 1991:321-24), 
it is a major problem for that hypothesis that Josephus’ 
direct response to Iustus comes so late in this work (see 
Introduction). Several recent studies, accordingly 
(Cohen 1979: 121-37, 144; Rajak 1983:154; S. Mason 
1998), have proposed other motives for the Life as a 
whole, restricting Josephus’ principal complaint against 
Iustus to this digression. See Introduction. 

1368 This phrase (uikpa S1éA8eiv) is included only by 
ms. A, but something like it is necessary to complete the 
sentence. Josephus tackles two main issues in this di- 
gression: (a) Iustus’ character as revealed by his role in 
the war, especially his avowed loyalty to Rome and 
King Agrippa (§§ 340-56), and (b) the alleged accuracy 
of his book (§§ 357-67). Josephus will contend (a) that 
Iustus was a leader of revolutionary activities at 
Tiberias and (b) that his book cannot be very accurate. 
Given the scope of Iustus’ coverage, it is remarkable 
how concentrated Josephus’ response is. He neither 
challenges him openly on the details of the war (includ- 
ing his command in Galilee), nor defends himself in any 
direct way against perceived slanders. His sole concerns 
are to undermine Iustus’ work and the character of his 
old enemy. 

Most scholars have read (almost) the entire Life as a 
response to Justus, and even those who have not sup- 
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account of the 
war is filled 


pose that Josephus is responding here to some direct 
personal challenge. It is doubtful, however, that at this 
point in his career Josephus could have been seriously 
harmed by Iustus’ claim that he was responsible for 
Tiberias’ (and other cities’) military actions against 
Rome and the king. Of course he was responsible for 
arming the Galilee, and he does not try to hide that. Ev- 
eryone knew that Josephus had been arrested as an en- 
emy general, and he happily based his credibility as an 
eyewitness on that fact (War 1.3). Both the War and the 
Life eagerly present him first of all as a “general” (see 
the note at Life 97), who prepared the Galilee, then 
fought the Romans and royal auxiliaries to the best of 
his ability. Josephus responds to Iustus, then, not be- 
cause his reputation will somehow be damaged by 
Iustus’ account. On the contrary, he wants to remove 
Iustus’ best hope of explaining his own behavior by 
showing it to be impossible. Why? No reason is neces- 
sary beyond profound animosity toward an old adver- 
sary (€x8pds; Latin inimicus; cf. Epstein 1982). 

It seems likely, as Laqueur (1920:15-7) convincingly 
argued, that Josephus’ tirade in Apion 1.53-6 against the 
sordid persons who have maligned his work is chiefly 
aimed at Iustus. 

1369 See the note to “Iustus” at § 34. 

870 Or “essay, work, treatise.” Josephus does not use 
the word mpayyateia in the War, but employs it often 
in the Antiquities (1.5, 17, 25; 20.17, 262) and Against 
Apion (1.50, 54) to speak of his own grand historical 
productions. In the Life (see also § 357) he uses it only 
of Iustus’ work. Although he is being sarcastic, Iustus 
was evidently a well trained and highly respected au- 
thor, whose work might easily have outshone Josephus’ 
in terms of its literary virtues. Photius (Bib/. 33) praises 
his concise style in the book on Judean kings. (Photius’ 
note that Iustus bypasses most of the important events 
appears in context to refer to Iustus’ failure to discuss 
Jesus or Christianity.) If Josephus is referring to that 
same work, which ranged from Moses to Agrippa, then 
the designation opus is more than justified. 

3571 Greek Thy Tepl TOUTHV TPAYHATELAV yeypa- 
ota, which recalls Josephus’ first mention of Iustus’ 
history at § 40 (thy \oTopiav Tadv TPAYLATEV TOUTCOV 
avaypadeiv). All of Iustus’ writings are lost to us, but 
we know that he was a highly competent and prolific 
author. Diogenes Laertius (2.41) cites an anecdote about 
Plato at the trial of Socrates told by Iustus in his 
Stemma (“Laurel”). Iustus is mentioned by various 
church fathers, admittedly under the influence of Jose- 
phus in most cases; even the tenth-century Suda entry, 
"lovotos, parrots Josephus (Luther 1910:49-51). But 
Tustus’ major work, at least, survived to be read by the 
scholar and Patriarch of Constantinople, Photius, in the 


against Iustus,'°° the same one who has written an oeuvre'!3” concerning these things, 
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ninth century. Although Josephus also influenced 
Photius’ reservations about Iustus’ accuracy in portray- 
ing the war, the Patriarch knew at first hand (if not com- 
prehensively) Iustus’ chronicle of the Judean kings, 
which extended from Moses to the death of King 
Agrippa II, the last Judean king. He described it as a 
literary success: “the idiom is for the most part very 
concise,” even though it omitted reference to the “most 
important” items—those concerning Jesus (Bib/. 33). 

Interestingly enough, Photius completes the title 
with the phrase “of those [kings] in the otéupaoiv”— 
the plural of the Greek word Stemma used by Diogenes 
Laertius for Iustus’ work. The noun can mean either 
“wreath, laurel” or “pedigree.” Now “wreath” would be 
a catch-all name of the kind that Aulus Gellius (Noct. 
att. praef. 6-8) lists for miscellaneous works such as his 
own (“bouquet, honeycomb, forest, meadow, fruit-bas- 
ket”; cf. Suda [“fortress’”]). It could be, then, that this 
was the name, whether singular or plural, of Iustus’ 
work, referred to by both Diogenes and Photius. Luther 
(1910:53-4) thinks that they were two separate books 
(one on Judean kings, one a universal history) with 
similar names used in different senses. The Suda may 
also mention incidentally an ample work by Iustus on 
the Judeans (s.v. OAéycov; cf. Luther 1910:50), though 
Rajak (1973:365-66) makes a strong case against read- 
ing Iustus’ name there. 

Even if the chronicle of Judean kings and the history 
of the war were separate works, Iustus must have in- 
cluded some comments on the war in his chronicle of 
the Judean kings, since that study extended to Agrippa’s 
death, and the war had been one of Agrippa’s major 
preoccupations. Luther (1910:51) argues that Iustus’ ac- 
count of the war must have been yet another work, dif- 
ferent from both the chronicle of Judean kings and the 
work cited by Diogenes, because (a) Josephus describes 
it as an account of the war and (b) it must have con- 
tained substantial detail, whereas Photius describes the 
style of the Chronicle as extremely concise. The first of 
these objections, however, may overestimate Josephus’ 
fairness in reporting; his concern was with the events of 
the war, not with describing the scope of Iustus’ work 
accurately. The second is hardly decisive, since a com- 
pact style requires the omission of adornment, not of 
detail. Laqueur, who contends that only one work is in 
question (1920:51-2), points out that ancient chroniclers 
often became more expansive as they neared their own 
times (citing Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 
1.6.2). Rajak (1973:359-65) agrees that Photius’ re- 
marks clearly imply a single work, for he discusses 
Iustus on the war after introducing his chronicle of 
Judean kings with no further introduction (Bib/. 33). 
But she acknowledges that Josephus seems to refer to a 
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and against the others'?” 


who, promising to write history but contemptuous with respect 
to the truth, out of either hostility or favor'?” do not recoil from falsehood.'?* 337 For 
although they act in some respects like those who have constructed forged documents 
in connection with legal contracts,'*”° fearing no punishment such as those men face 
they disdain the truth. 338 When Iustus, at any rate, took it upon himself'*”* to portray 


with lies; 
Josephus must 
respond 

1375 P 
1377 


1379 


the activities related to these things—the war—,'3*° having indeed told lies about me for 


the sake of appearing to be industrious,'3*! 


history of the war as if that were the scope of the work, 
and she wonders why the Antiquities does not mention 
Iustus if his work concerned Judean antiquity in any 
detail (Rajak 1973:359). Her solution is the reverse of 
Laqueur’s: Iustus’ one work was in fact a history of the 
war, which included in it a digression on the kings, 
which was in turn later excerpted as a separate work. 
She further makes the compelling proposal that the 
story retold by Diogenes was merely an isolated anec- 
dote in Iustus, used as an analogy or in the preamble but 
not part of a history of Plato’s time (Rajak 1973:363- 
65). 

Even if Iustus’ account of the war and his chronicle 
of Judean kings were separate works, it appears from 
both Photius’ notice and the evidence here in the 
Life that Iustus based his authority as a historian on his 
close connection with Agrippa II. He had undeniably 
been a member of Agrippa’s inner circle, and he fea- 
tured Agrippa as the seventh Herodian and last Judean 
king. Josephus sets out here to undermine that basic 
connection between Iustus and Agrippa. 

872 This is mere bluster, allowing Josephus to evoke 
a cliché or two against “Greek” historians (War 1.2-3, 
6-8, 15-6; Apion 1.6-27) while he is rubbishing Iustus 
(cf. § 40). He is interested only in Justus, as the sequel 
shows (e.g., § 367). It is characteristic of Josephus to 
default to the indefinite plural even when he has one 
person in mind (cf. Apion 1.53-6). 

873 This broadside against those who pervert the 
truth out of favor or hostility is vintage Josephus: cf. 
War 1.2, 7-8; Ant. 1.2-4; 16.187. It was also a common- 
place of Greco-Roman historiography (Cicero, De 
or.2.62; Sallust. Bell. Cat. 4.2; Tacitus, Hist. 1.1; Ann. 
1.1; Lucian, Quom. Hist. Conscr. 38-41). Indeed, the 
ubiquitous claim among historians to accuracy means 
more or less this: to be free of either extreme hostility 
or obsequious compliance. See Avenarius 1956:45-6; 
Wiseman 1987:256; Plass 1988:22. 

374 Literally “the lie.” Although the noun Wevdos 
occurs only 11 times in Josephus (only here in the Life), 
8 of those times, as here, it has the definite article. 

875 Although the analogy may seem rather far- 
fetched, we have a clue about Josephus’ point in the fact 
that the adjective “forged” (ttAaotds) occurs only twice 
in his corpus, both times in the Life and both times in 
connection with Iustus. Namely, at § 177 Josephus re- 


not even concerning his native place!’ did he 


calls in dinner conversation with the captive Iustus that 
the latter’s brother had lost his hands when the 
Galileans accused him of forging letters. This appears, 
therefore, to be an ironic allusion to the earlier incident: 
Iustus lies in his history just like others (e.g., his 
brother) who forge documents; he is bold enough to do 
so because he does not fear the consequences (i.e., loss 
of hands) that they face. 

'576 The word oupBoAcatov occurs only here in the 
Life and rarely (5 times elsewhere) in Josephus. The 
sudden collocation of unusual language at the beginning 
of this excursus may indicate, since Josephus could 
have said much the same thing with more common 
words, his attempt to cultivate a mood of careful schol- 
arly analysis—the more effectively to expose Iustus, a 
writer of apparent skill (§ 40). 

577 Perhaps: the loss of hands (§ 177); see the note 
to “documents” in this section. 

3578 Greek emixetpeéw. Josephus repeats the same 
language that he had used of Iustus’ work at § 40, con- 
tinuing the symmetrical complement. 

1379 Josephus uses the verb cvyypadeo four times in 
the Life, but only in this digression against Iustus (see 
also §§ 358, 359, 365). His sarcastic usage in this pas- 
sage highlights the normally positive connotations of 
the term: it signifies writing through careful comparison 
or sifting of materials. It is what historians do. Thus in 
other places he uses it of his own projects: Ant. 1.1, 6; 
20.268; Apion 1.1-18 (frequently), 37, 40, 45. See also 
the note to “historical authors” at § 340. 

1380 Greek ouyypadelv Tas TEP! TOUTCOV ETIXELPT] 
oas Tpagels Tov TOAEHOV. For ouyypade Tov To- 
depov, see Thucydides 1.1.1. 

1381 Greek uTrép Tou Sokelv diAdTIOVos eivat. All his- 
torians aspired, whether they wrote contemporary or an- 
cient history, to be seen as “industrious” (1AdTrovol). 
Lucian (Quom. Hist. Conscr. 47) declares: “As to the 
facts themselves, [the historian] should not assemble 
them at random, but only after much laborious ($1Ao- 
Troveos ) and painstaking investigation.” In his flamboy- 
ant prologue, Dionysius of Halicarnassus concurred: 
historians should prepare their material “with great care 
and pains” (ueta TOAANS emipedctas TE Kal biAoTrOVI- 
as; Ant. rom. 1.1.2). See already Thucydides 1.22.3. 
Being a d1AdTovos is also what Josephus claims for 
himself, on the basis of the great hardships he endured 
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tell the truth. Now since, being a victim of false testimony,'*’ I face the necessity of 
making a defense,'*** I shall state!*> things that until now have been kept quiet. 339 No 
one should wonder that I explained nothing of these things much earlier. For although it 
is mandatory for the one recording history to tell the truth,'**° it is proper all the same not 


to bitterly'**’ expose’*** the wretchedness of certain ones 
toward them but on account of one’s own moderation. 


to prepare the War (War 1.15). It is plausible, then, that 
Tustus also made a case for having been especially in- 
dustrious, whether he used the word or not, in the gath- 
ering of his material—on the basis of his personal hard- 
ships during the war. 

Iustus’ alleged lies about Josephus would have been 
a consequence of this bid to be seen as industrious. 
Since the historian proved his industry by showing that 
he was not parroting material already in circulation, and 
since Josephus had written the definitive account of this 
period, it was inevitable that Iustus would have charged 
him with significant errors. What surprises is that 
Josephus does not challenge Iustus’ history in many 
details. 

1382 That is, Tiberias (§ 34). 

383 The Greek compound verb translated by this 
entire phrase (katowWeuSouaptupécs) appears only here 
in Josephus. 

1384 Josephus thus takes a page from Isocrates’ book. 
In his Antidosis (§ 8), the 81-year-old Athenian orator 
casts his entire autobiography as a fictional trial, as an 
efficient way of dealing with the many charges laid 
against him. But it is not a real trial (§ 10): it “purports 
to have been written for a trial, but [its] real purpose is 
to show the truth about myself, to make those who are 
ignorant about me know the sort of man I am and those 
who are afflicted with envy suffer a still more painful 
attack of this malady.” This parallel incidentally high- 
lights Josephus’ restriction of the defensive element, by 
contrast, to the digression against Iustus. He does not 
present his entire life story as such a defense (see Intro- 
duction). 

This court-room scenario is an intriguing choice 
from a rhetorical perspective. Judicial language concen- 
trated in this excursus includes: certain proof, precision, 
testimony, defense, truth, expose (through trial), con- 
duct an examination, portray. Since Josephus is not in 
court, however, in fact he faces no such obligation to re- 
spond to another historian’s charges. And curiously, in 
what follows he does not defend himself: he does not 
try to absolve himself from responsibility for anti-Ro- 
man and anti-royal activities. Such an argument would 
have been preposterous in any case, since he has con- 
sistently portrayed himself, in War and Life, as the gen- 
eral who fought skillfully against Romans and royal 
auxiliaries. Rather than defending himself, he adopts 
this formal forensic language as a pretext for attacking 


1389__not on account of favor 


1390 


Tustus, which might—as he fully realizes (§ 339) —oth- 
erwise have seemed a gratuitous assault. 

Iustus’ book presumably tried to present its author in 
the best possible light, largely by emphasizing his con- 
nections with King Agrippa II, the last of the Judean 
kings and the most prominent national representative in 
Rome after 70 CE (see the note to “these things” at 
§ 336). By stressing his connections with Agrippa, 
Tustus could both enhance the image of his own charac- 
ter, by association, and identify his excellent source ma- 
terial concerning the war. In that account, Iustus appar- 
ently used Josephus as a convenient negative foil, blam- 
ing him for much of what had happened in Galilee, in- 
cluding the defection of Tiberias—where Iustus had 
been a prominent councilor—from Agrippa. Signifi- 
cantly, Josephus appears concerned not so much to de- 
fend himself as to attack Iustus, to demolish his claims 
of loyalty to Agrippa by invoking (albeit with less than 
perfect cogency) potentially damning evidence. 
Josephus can thus indulge his assault on Justus’ claim 
to auctoritas on this pretext of self-defense. 

585 See note to this word at § 3. 

1886 Cf. Herodotus 7.139; Thucydides 1.22.4; Poly- 
bius 38.4.5; Dionysius, Ant. rom. 1.6.5; Livy, praef.5; 
Tacitus, Hist. 1.1; Agr. 10; Cassius Dio 1.1.2; Josephus, 
War 1.2, 6; Ant. 1.4. Avenarius (1956:42-3) wryly notes 
that the profession of truthfulness was everywhere 
among historians: “Nevertheless, the vast majority were 
not conscious of the obligation that they thus undertook, 
since the assurance had degenerated into a rhetorical 
flourish.” 

1387 This is the only occurrence of adverb mikpads or 
its adjective in the Life. 

1388 Of the five occurrences of the argumentative 
verb ekeyxeo (“demonstrate, put to the test, prove 
[false], show by examination, censure, refute”) in the 
Life, three fall within this excursus against Iustus (also 
§§ 356, 360). See the note to “trial” at § 91. Although 
initially claiming to be a defendant (§ 338), Josephus 
quickly assumes the role of prosecutor. 

88 Although we might be inclined to doubt Jose- 
phus’ reason for not speaking out earlier, what follows 
tends to bear him out: he is only speaking out now in 
order to undermine Iustus’ account, not to defend him- 
self in any obvious way. 

1390 Although the Life does not reveal it (this is the 
only occurrence of the noun petpiotns in this book), 
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340 How then, Iustus, most awesome!*”! 


among historical authors 
you boast!?? about yourself—([I speak thus] in order that I might address him as if 
present), '°°* how can I and also the Galileans'**> have been instigators of the sedition 
in your native place against Rome and against the king?!*°’ 341 For already before my 
election as general of Galilee by the general assembly of the Jerusalemites, 
all Tiberians had not only taken up weapons, but you were even making war on the Ten 


1392 ___for this is what 


Tustus (not 
Josephus) must 
have been an 
instigator of 
Tiberias’ re- 
volt, in view of 
his documented 
actions 


1396 


'398 you and 


Cities'*? in Syria.'4° You, at any rate, set fire to their villages, and your attendant fell in 


“moderation” is a major theme in Josephus elsewhere 
(see the note to “extreme” at § 22): a characteristic of 
the legitimate Judean aristocracy over against all rebels. 

'391 Greek superlative of Seivos. Josephus (or Iustus) 
could hardly have chosen a better word for punning. 
The word means “causing wonder, fear, awe, or terror” 
and, like the French terrible, can mean this either in the 
positive (“wonderful, ingenious”) or negative (“fright- 
ful, awful”) senses. With a receptive audience, it should 
mean something like “cleverest” (Isocrates, Antid. 
15.35). Josephus warms up, so to speak, by playing 
with different senses of this word in §§ 100-1. His en- 
joyment would be unstoppable if indeed Iustus had sup- 
plied this word himself, though it is hard to believe that 
a cultured ancient historian would be so gauche. More 
likely, Josephus has offered the potentially ambiguous 
word for his audience’s pleasure. 

1392 Greek ouyypadeus. Cf. Isocrates Plat. 14.35, 
where the orator defends himself against an equally sar- 
castic use of this language: “If, therefore, I were to 
agree with my accuser and concede his claim that I am 
the ‘cleverest’ of men and that I have never had an 
equal as a writer (TpOGOVOAOyTOOI TavTcoV avOpcd- 
Trev elvat SeivoTatos Kal ouyypadeus ... ).” The 
noun ovyypadeus occurs only here in the Life, but 
Josephus uses it elsewhere as a term of formal respect, 
usually when he is discussing historiography (War 1.13, 
18; Ant. 12.38; 13.337; Apion 1.15, 23, 27 et passim). 
The verb occurs 4 times in the Life—all of them in this 
historiographical excursus on Justus (§§ 338, 358, 359, 


The verb avxéco occurs only here in the Life. 

1394 Just as scripted dialogues had long been a popu- 
lar form of exploring philosophical issues (cf., notably, 
Plato and Cicero), from the first century onward some 
moral philosophers favored a vivid style of speech that 
invoked an imaginary interlocutor. The speaker’s inter- 
jection of hypothetical questions or objections (“What 
then? . . .”) sharpened by antithesis the points that he 
was trying to develop. Cf. Epictetus, Diatr. 1.5.6, 6.12, 
6.30, 8.11; Paul, Rom 3:1, 9. 

895 This pairing of Josephus and the Galileans is il- 
luminating. Josephus makes it clear that there were old 
and deep animosities between the urbanites and “the 
Galileans,” and the narrative is largely about his success 
in winning the support of the latter. He is then able to 


use that support effectively to challenge any and all op- 
ponents, and to keep the cities respectful of his power: 
see the note to “Galileans” at § 30, also § 39. Evidently, 
Iustus saw the same thing, but from the perspective of a 
leading Tiberian who was very nearly the victim of this 
alliance on several occasions (cf. §§ 99, 175-77, 237, 
305-6, 381-85, 393). 

1396 See the note to this phrase at § 145. 

‘397 This is the only charge against Josephus that he 
even confronts, but he does not deal with it directly— 
by defending his own actions. It seems, therefore, that 
Iustus’ main point was to present himself in a good 
light, as loyal to the king and Rome. Josephus was a 
well-known captured general and it was convenient 
(and perhaps correct: §§ 155-57) to blame the pressure 
from him for any ostensible lapses on Justus’ part. 
Josephus does not try to deny his role in preparing 
Tiberias for revolt or in keeping it under his control as 
general, which suggests that he was not bothered per- 
sonally by Iustus’ claim. Rather, he wishes to destroy 
the reputation as an author that Iustus is now trying to 
establish. He states his point at § 345: “you [Iustus and 
the Tiberians] were neither Rome-friendly nor royal- 
friendly.” 

1398 In § 29 Josephus does not describe his appoint- 
ment to the Galilee as a generalship, though he fre- 
quently describes himself as general thereafter (see the 
note to “general” at §97), and at § 310 the general as- 
sembly confirms his rule over the Galilee. According to 
War 2.562-65, Josephus was unambiguously appointed 
general at the start. 

1399 That is, the Decapolis. When the Roman general 
Pompey reorganized Syria in 64-3 BCE, he restored 
freedom (albeit under the Syrian governor) to the 
prominent Greek cities that had been established in 
Alexander’s wake along the eastern border of Judea and 
recently been conquered by the Hasmoneans John 
Hyrcanus and especially Alexander Ianneus (Ant. 
14.73). Most of these cities would use the era of 
Pompey as the basis for their later coinage (Rey- 
Coquais, ABD 2.118). The designation “10 Cities” is 
notoriously difficult. Josephus lists a few of the impor- 
tant cities at War 1.156 and Ant. 14.75 (Hippos, Scytho- 
polis, Pella, and Dium). Pliny (Nat. 5.74) observes that 
already at his time of writing (the 70s), different writers 
give different lists of the 10 cities. His own list is: 
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that engagement.!*"! 342 These things I do not say alone, but they are also written this 


way in the field notes'4? 


Damascus, Philadelphia, Raphana, Scythopolis, Gadara, 
Hippos, Dium, Pella, Gerasa [Galasa], Canatha. In place 
of Damascus, Eusebius (Onom. 32.16) has Abila. The 
Decapolis also turns up a few times in the gospels 
(Mark 5:20; 7:31; Matt 4:25). 

Although the Decapolis is often described as a 
“league” or federation of Greek cities (Jones 1971:259), 
recent scholarship has emphasized the independence of 
the cities involved, suggesting that their unity was much 
more cultural than administrative (S. Parker 1975; 
Schtirer-Vermes 2.125-60; Rey-Coquais, ABD 2.116- 
21). 

‘400 Against Iustus’ claim that he had been consis- 
tently pro-Roman and pro-royal, taking revolutionary 
actions only under compulsion from Josephus, Josephus 
first argues that this cannot have been so because Iustus 
had led sorties against the villages of certain Decapolis 
cities under Roman protection—Hippos and Gadara (so 
§ 42)—before Josephus even arrived in Galilee. In the 
narrative, Josephus arrives at § 30, and Iustus’ actions 
are not reported until § 42, but it appears that this is a 
flashback: Josephus learns only then from his infor- 
mants (§ 62) what has happened somewhat earlier. 

It seems unlikely that Iustus would have mentioned 
this incriminating attack on the Decapolis territories in 
his account. Josephus feels very confident in asserting 
it, however, citing the later appeal of the Decapolis cit- 
ies to Vespasian for Iustus’ punishment (cf. § 410, al- 
legedly noted in Vespasian’s field reports) and the death 
of Iustus’ personal attendant in the skirmishes as proof 
that Iustus was involved. If Iustus did lead such sorties, 
as it appears, he might well have done so without imag- 
ining that he was thereby being disloyal to the king or 
participating in the “war,” which had not yet begun. 
Luther (1910:43-4 and n. 1) contends that Iustus’ expe- 
dition was “ohne Frage” the one described in War 
2.458-59: after the brutal slaughter of Caesarea’s 
Judeans, other Judeans attacked Syrian villages and 
many coastal and Decapolis cities: Philadelphia, Hesh- 
bon, Pella, Scythopolis, Gadara, Hippos, and other sites 
in the Golan. Alternatively, Iustus may have led retalia- 
tory strikes for Syrian assaults against Tiberias or its 
territory (cf. §§ 25-26, 44-6). Either way, since even 
Josephus can only charge Iustus and his band of Tibe- 
rians with burning some villages belonging to Gadara 
and Hippos (§ 42), Iustus must have been only one of 
many Judean leaders involved in these assaults. They 
appear to have been spontaneous outbreaks of some 
kind, and it is hard to imagine that Iustus organized 
them all. Further, the retaliation for Caesarea (if Luther 
is right about the identification) occurred before 
Cestius’ first campaign in Judea. If that is what 


of the imperator’*® Vespasian—and how, when Vespasian was 


Josephus refers to, it is highly unlikely that Iustus con- 
sidered himself either disloyal to Agrippa II or partici- 
pating in a war against Rome. Although Vespasian was 
apparently satisfied with Iustus’ guilt and wanted him 
punished, it was after all Agrippa II—the allegedly of- 
fended party—who protected him (§§ 343, 352, 355, 
410). Drexler (1925:295) notes that, in any case, the 
Decapolis-village incident is the only solid point that 
Josephus raises against Iustus. 

1401 The noun tapatatis occurs 3 times in the Life, 
all in this final section (cf. §§ 357, 391). It is remark- 
able that in all three of these proximate occurrences 
Josephus uses the phrase “in that engagement” (em! Ths 
Trapatagews ekelvns), whereas in the 40 occurrences 
of the noun elsewhere in Josephus, this phrase never 
appears. It was not a formulaic phrase in other Greek 
authors. See the Introduction for a discussion of 
Josephus’ language. 

1402 See further § 358, where Josephus continues the 
accusation. The term utouvnuata refers to rough, di- 
ary-like notes or “reminders” (Latin commentarii) that 
might serve as the basis for a more polished historical 
narrative (cf. Cicero, Brut. 262; Lucian, Quom. hist. 
conscr. 16, 48; Avenarius 1956:85-104). Military lead- 
ers typically made such notes during campaigns; the 
most famous examples are Caesar’s commentarii. 
Josephus implies, though he does not state, that he con- 
sulted Vespasian’s commentarii as one of his sources 
for the War (§ 358; Apion 1.56). There was a wide 
range of literary quality among such notes. Iulius 
Caesar’s were so polished, according to his literary suc- 
cessor Hirtius (Hirtius, Bell. gall. 8.praef; Wiseman 
1979:6) and also Cicero (Brut. 75.262), that he robbed 
historians of an opportunity—to display their talents by 
working them into a compelling narrative. Public fig- 
ures also left such notes. Cicero wrote his up in both 
Latin and Greek (Att. 1.19) and pleaded with the accom- 
plished historian Luccetus to tell his story (Fam. 5.12; 
cf. Att. 1 on Posidonius’ politely negative response). It 
has been argued by several scholars (see Introduction) 
that the Life itself is based upon such rough notes made 
by Josephus decades before the Life. Especially in view 
of Josephus’ use of the cognate verb (uTouvToKc) at 
Ant. 20.267, to introduce the Life, it is also possible that 
he intends the present work, which shows every sign of 
having been written in haste, as a collection of such un- 
polished notes. 

403 Greek auToKpaTawp was a standard equivalent 
for the Latin imperator (H. J. Mason 1974:117-20), 
which had two senses according to Cassius Dio 
(52.41.3-4): an honorific title bestowed upon Roman 
generals in recognition of special victories, and a title 
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in Ptolemais, the residents of the Ten Cities cried out, requesting him to authorize punish- 
ment of the instigator.'** 343 And you would have faced justice at Vespasian’s direction 
had not King Agrippa, after he had received the authority to kill you, rather than dispos- 
ing of you, at the constant pleading of his sister Berenice'*” placed you under guard, 
chained up for a long time.'*°° 344 Moreover, your subsequent public activities plainly 
expose!’ the other [side of your] life, and that you caused your native place to defect 
from the Romans.'*% J shall adduce the certain proofs'*” of these things presently.'4!° 

345 But I want to say a few things also to the other Tiberians'*'' on your account, and to 
establish with those who will peruse the histories'*!* that you [plural] were neither pro- 
Roman nor pro-royal.'*!? 346 Of the cities in Galilee, the greatest are Sepphoris and 


Tiberias did 
not support 
King Agrippa 
or Rome, 


describing the supreme power (TO Kpatos) of the Ro- 
man ruler. Cassius Dio (52.40.2) notes that in its latter 
sense, the title describes a ruler who is a de facto mon- 
arch without attracting the animosity created by the la- 
bel “king.” Vespasian took the title imperator as a per- 
manent title in his praenomen, but he and Titus (as fu- 
ture emperors) were also saluted as imperator with each 
new military victory under their regimes (Levick 
1999:66, 118, 155, 186). Since Vespasian and Titus 
were both victorious generals and (by the time of the 
Life) former emperors, Josephus’ usage of this title here 
is ambiguous. In most other cases, the context favors 
“victorious general”: §§ 359, 361, 363, 416, though the 
last two occurrences in this volume (§§ 424, 428) refer 
to the Flavians as supreme rulers. I translate with the 
Latin equivalent because, as Josephus’ Roman audience 
understood, it covers all cases. For more on the mean- 
ing of imperator, see the note to imperium at § 5. 

1404 The incident is described more fully at § 410. 

'405 Tt is hard to see how Josephus could know this, 
for it would not have been in Vespasian’s field notes if 
Agrippa had kept it from Vespasian (so § 410), and 
Agrippa himself is unlikely to have confessed to 
Josephus his dependence upon his sister’s direction. 
Possibly, Josephus has tossed in this speculation as if it 
were fact, in order to dismiss Agrippa’s undeniable in- 
tervention in Justus’ behalf as attributable to something 
other than the king’s actual esteem for Iustus. 

1406 According to § 410, Agrippa also kept this hid- 
den from Vespasian. 

‘407 Both verb and adverb (cadds Eudavites) occur 
only here in the Life. The phrase is unique in Josephus 
and rare in Greek literature (e.g., Strabo, Geogr. 
13.1.7). 

408 This is Josephus’ main point in the digression, 
the one issue on which he hopes to counter Iustus’ ac- 
count. 

1409 Greek tekunpia. Continuing in the forensic or 
judicial mode of rhetoric, Josephus uses a technical 
term for undeniable proof. See the note to “certain 
proof” at § 1. 


‘10 The digression within a digression that follows, 
contrasting Tiberias with Sepphoris, suggests that 
Josephus does not have much to go on beyond what he 
has already said: that Iustus attacked villages belonging 
to the Decapolis cities, and therefore cannot have been 
loyal to the king. 

411 See the note to “presently” at § 344. Josephus 
will devote most of his attack on Iustus’ character to a 
discussion of the Tiberians’ behavior, which he tries to 
trace to Iustus. 

412° Josephus uses a very similar conjunction of 
phrases in § 27: “want to establish” (RouAoyat Trapa- 
otnoat), “with readers, that” (Tois avayivadoKouoly, 
ott). It is unclear whether the “histories” in question 
here are Justus’ or Josephus’ or both (“our rival histo- 
ries”: suggested by Thackeray, ad loc.) 

413 This digression contrasting Tiberias and 
Sepphoris is rhetorically powerful but logically barren. 
Essentially, Josephus argues that, whereas Sepphoris 
shut him (as rebel general) out entirely, and did not 
even participate in the defense of Jerusalem, Tiberias 
took him in (to some degree) and later sent men to 
Jerusalem to fight. Therefore it cannot have been loyal 
to Rome and the king, and Iustus is responsible for that. 
But this leads Josephus to a logical cul-de-sac, since the 
obvious explanation is that it was his presence as gen- 
eral in Tiberias that stirred up, or even compelled, this 
revolutionary activity. Realizing this (§ 350), Josephus 
must then argue that, even if his influence was crucial 
at one point, once he was out of the picture, under siege 
at Iotapata, the Tiberians should have abandoned all 
interest in the revolt. But of course, influences are not 
so easily cancelled! As for Iustus himself, he evidently 
fled to King Agrippa at the first opportunity (§ 393)— 
after unsuccessfully trying to bring Tiberias under the 
king’s control, and being thwarted by Josephus (§§ 155, 
381). Josephus confirms this also, and therefore is left 
arguing from the actions of Tiberias as a city (§§ 350- 
54)—in spite of Iustus’ departure to the king—that 
Iustus was anti-royal. 
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though it would Tiberias,'*"* 
have been easy 


to do so 


which is your native place, Iustus. But Sepphoris, for its part, though lying in 
the center-most region of Galilee and having around it numerous villages,'*!> powerful 


enough to be audacious against the Romans if in fact it had brazenly desired,'*'® had de- 


termined to stand firm in loyalty'*'’ to its masters and [so] shut me out of their city. 


1418 


It even prevented any of its citizens from joining military service with the Judeans. 347 
Moreover, in order that their security measures should be [in place] against us, they de- 
ceived me into fortifying the walls of their city, after winning me over.'*!? And from 


Cestius Gallus,!4?° 


received a patrol, having disdained me, 
I was a source of terror to all. 348 Even while our greatest city, Jerusalem, 
siege and the common temple of al 


1144 


who was commanding the Roman legions in Syria,'**' they eagerly 


1422 although my power was vast at that point and 


‘23 was under 
was at risk of coming under the authority of the 


enemy, they did not send an allied force—not wanting to appear to take up weapons 
against the Romans. 349 By contrast, your native place, Iustus, lying by the Gennesaret 
Lake, thirty stadia away from Hippos,” sixty from Gadara,'4’° and 120 from 


414 The standard rhetorical tactic of introducing a 
foil (whether negative positive) to throw the subject into 
sharper relief is characteristic of Josephus (see Introduc- 
tion). In the Life as a whole, he portrays his own char- 
acter by introducing many negative foils: his priestly 
colleagues, Ioannes of Gischala, and the Jerusalem del- 
egates to name a few. 

415 Within a 7 km radius of Sepphoris are at least 
Garis (§ 395), Asochis (§ 207), Iapha (§ 270), and 
Nazareth (not mentioned by Josephus), also probably 
many others of the 204 settlements he mentions at § 
235. Aside from Nazareth, about which we hear noth- 
ing, the other villages named were receptive to Jose- 
phus, general of the revolt, and his Galileans. 

416 This description of Sepphoris’ advantages over 
against Tiberias is full of rhetorical mischief. Josephus 
has already alleged that Iustus’ (pro-war) faction was 
motivated precisely by the indignities suffered by the 
Tiberians because of Sepphoris’ growing prominence 
(§§ 36-40). Given that context, his remarks to Iustus 
here heap further humiliation upon the city. 

‘417 A common phrase in the Life: §§ 34, 46, 61, 
104. 

418 On the Sepphorites’ consistent rejection of 
Josephus and the Judean revolt, see § 30, 39, 104-11, 
124, 232, 373-80, 394, 411. 

419 This is a point of confusion. At § 188, similarly, 
Josephus takes credit for having fortified Sepphoris. But 
according to War 2.574, he allowed the Sepphorites 
(alone) to build their own walls. And at Life 373 they 
take courage from the fortification of their walls. See 
the note to “Sepphoris” at § 30. At §§ 155-56, Josephus 
complains that the Tiberians duped him into fortifying 
their city while they were waiting for protection from 
the king. Either he has actually confused these cases or, 
more likely, he freely changes the details to make his 
point here. 

220 See the note to “revolution” at § 23, also 


§§ 24, 28. 

'21 See Tacitus, Ann. 4.5 for a brief survey of the 
legionary disposition. The legions based in Syria were: 
Legio HI Gallica; Legio VI Ferrata, Legio X Fretensis, 
and Legio XII Fulminata. 

1422 So § 373 (Josephus’ Galileans punish them for 
attempting to welcome a Roman force) and 394 
(Cestius’ forces finally arrive). 

1423 Cf. the similar formulation at § 7. 

'424 Josephus casually touches upon a major theme 
of both the War and the Antiquities. The War is largely 
about the one, holy temple of all Judeans (War 1.10, 25- 
8), and how it came to fall after the sacrifice for foreign 
rulers was halted in contravention of the tradition 
(2.409), and after its sacred precincts were repeatedly 
polluted. Judeans in the sanctuary made vain appeals to 
“respect for the common temple” before being run 
through by zealots and Idumeans (4.311). In the Anti- 
quities, too, the temple is explicitly designated the holy 
place of all humanity, both in Solomon’s prayer of dedi- 
cation (Ant. 8.116-17, significantly developing 1 Kgs 
8:43) and when the second temple is completed under 
Zerubbabel: even the Samaritans may worship there, 
along with the rest of humanity (11.87). 

'25 3.75 miles, 6 km. See § 64. Hippos’ lakeside vil- 
lage is actually about 8 km from Tiberias across the 
lake. Hippos itself (“horse,” named after its saddle 
shape, as the Hebrew equivalent Sussita; cf. Gamala af- 
ter “camel”) was nearly 2 km further inland, at the 
summit of a steep hill. Josephus’ point is that in con- 
trast to Sepphoris, which was completely surrounded by 
Judean villages, Tiberias was quite close to several ma- 
jor Greek cities and so had every reason to stay out of 
the revolt. Indeed, Hippos and Tiberias were within 
sight of each other across the lake. See Tsaferis 1990 
and Appendix A. 

126 7.5 miles, 12 km. Gadara (Umm Qeis) is about 
18 km. SW of Tiberias. 
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Scythopolis'*”’ (supporting the king),'4”8 lying nowhere near a city of Judeans,'*”? could 


easily have preserved its loyalty to the Romans if it had so desired. 350 You [plural] were 
also a large populace and you [plural] had plenty of weapons. 


But, as you [singular]'**° declare, I was the instigator at that point.'*?'! So who was it later 
on, Iustus? For you know [singular] that I had gone under to the Romans before the siege 
of Jerusalem, and that when Iotapata was taken by storm,'*** many [other] fortresses and 
also much of the Galilean crowd fell in the fighting.'*%? 351 At that point, therefore, it 
was necessary for you [plural], freed from every fear'*** on my account, to discard your 
weapons!** and align yourselves with the king and the Romans, [to show] clearly that it 
was not eagerly but under duress that you [plural] had rushed into war against them.'*°° 
352 But you [plural] even waited for Vespasian,'**’ until he himself had arrived and with 
his entire force had come to the walls, and at that point you [plural] put down your weap- 
ons on account of fear.'** Your [plural] city would certainly have been captured by 
storm"? had not Vespasian agreed to the king’s pleading and begging to indulge your 
[plural] foolishness. So I was not the instigator, but you were the ones who intended acts 
of war. 


353 Or do you [plural] not remember how so often I, being self-controlled, destroyed no 
one,'*° whereas you [plural] rose against one another? Or that, not on account of good 
will towards the Romans or towards the king, but on account of your very own wretched- 


Tiberians can- 
not hold 
Josephus re- 
sponsible, for 
they continued 
revolt when he 
was gone 


Tiberians’ 
belligerence 


ness, '“4! 


'27 15 miles, 24 km. In fact, Scythopolis was close 


to 35 km. S of Tiberias. 

28 At § 121, a certain Neopolitanus, prefect of an 
auxiliary cavalry wing (possibly under Agrippa II), is 
given the responsibility of protecting Scythopolis. 

129 This is a considerable (and characteristic) distor- 
tion for rhetorical purposes, since Tarichea was 7 km. 
N of Tiberias, Arbel 7.5 km to the NW, and the village 
of Bethmaus less than 1 km away (§ 64). Moreover, it 
was likely the very proximity of hostile Greek cities (cf. 
§ 25 and 44) that induced some Tiberians to fight, 
whereas Sepphoris’ isolation from the Syrian Decapolis 
would have minimized the threat to its citizens. 

‘30 Singular: ou—referring to Iustus’ book. 

‘8! Significantly, Josephus makes no effort to deny 
that he obliged the Tiberians to support him and the re- 
volt, which appears also to be Iustus’ claim. Josephus’ 
own narrative shows him repeatedly compelling the 
Tiberians to abandon their plan to join the king (§§ 155, 
175-77, 381-89). 

1432 See the note to this phrase at § 44. The story of 
Iotapata’s siege and fall, with Josephus’ surrender, is 
the central panel of the War’s narrative (3.141-391). 
Iustus had fled to the king even before Josephus’ sur- 
render at Iotapata (§§ 354, 357, 390-93). 

‘433 That is: both Josephus and his allegedly (§ 340) 
intimidating forces (the trained soldiers and Galilean 
rabble) were neutralized at Iotapata. 


you [plural] killed 185 of the citizens at about that period when I was being 


84 For the phrase atahAaocow doBou, cf. §§ 31, 
209. 

85 For the phrase pittcs ta oTAa, cf. §§ 109, 166, 
328. 

1436 Josephus neglects to acknowledge here that even 
before the siege of Iotapata, the Tiberian leaders had ap- 
pealed to join the king (§ 381; cf. already § 155) and 
that, when this attempt was forestalled by Josephus’ 
Galileans, Iustus had fled to the king (§ 390). These 
facts, noted later by Josephus himself, make nonsense 
of his attempt to use the city’s behavior to prove that 
Tustus was anti-Roman and anti-royal. 

'87 Not Iustus, however, who left to join King 
Agrippa at the first opportunity (§ 410). 

1438 A story of Tiberias’ easy capture by Vespasian 
and Titus (and restoration to Agrippa), with three le- 
gions, after the fall of Iotapata, is told in War 3.445-61. 
According to that story, Iesous son of Saphat (appar- 
ently Iesous son of Sapphias in the Life, president of the 
council) was the chief cause of resistance. 

'89 See the note to this phrase at § 44. 

1440 Josephus’ clemency and moderation are major 
themes of the Life (§§ 80-4, 259). 

441 Drexler (1925:295) aptly notes that Josephus’ at- 
tribution of such a stock motive actually invites criti- 
cism of his objectivity. No doubt, the event to which he 
refers here had some political motivation that he conve- 
niently ignores. 
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lustus’ defense 
that he fled to 
the king 


Agrippa exas- 
perated by 
Tustus, even 
after showing 
him clemency 


besieged in Iotapata by the Romans?!*” 354 And what, but were not 2 000 Tiberians iden- 
tified'*? during the siege of Jerusalem,'** of whom some fell and others were taken pris- 
oner? 


Yet you [singular] will declare that you'** did not become a combatant,'**° because you 
fled to the king at that time.'*’ I declare, in fact, that you did so on account of your fear 
of me.!*8 


355 Although, as you say, I am a wretch,'*”” King Agrippa, who had granted'**° your life 
to you when you had been sentenced by Vespasian to die,'**' and who had presented [you] 
with so many goods'**’ —for what reason did he later put you in chains twice,'** as often 
order you to flee your native place,'** and once direct that you should die, though at the 
constant pleading of his sister Berenice’** he granted your preservation?'**° 356 And after 


42 This is the only notice we have of this killing. 
As we have seen, however (cf. § 390), by this time 
Iustus had fled Tiberias for the king’s protection. 

‘43 This verb (cEetaCw: “examine, interrogate” in 
the passive voice), which occurs only here in the Life, 
is a colorful word to use for the purpose of counting. It 
seems to suggest that combatants were examined either 
after death or when taken prisoner to determine their 
place of origin. If such records were kept by the Roman 
generals, Josephus would likely have had access to 
them. 

444 This is the only place where Josephus gives this 
information. 

‘45 Josephus reverts to the singular, addressing 
Tustus. Rather awkwardly, he tries to implicate the ab- 
sent Iustus in the Tiberians’ alleged failure to capitulate 
quickly. 

1446 Greek modéuios. In the plural, this common 
word in the Life is rendered “enemy.” That is, Iustus 
will (rightly!) insist that he did not fight or even resist 
the Romans. 

'447 Tustus would claim this because it is true (§ 390); 
Josephus appears to realize (something of) the weakness 
of his argument. 

448 Tt is not clear how this admission should support 
Josephus’ argument more than Justus’. Iustus claims 
that whatever he might have done that seemed revolu- 
tionary, he did under pressure from Josephus (§§ 340, 
350, 355). Josephus has provided evidence to support 
that claim (§§ 155, 175-77). At §§ 390-93, further, he 
will state quite plainly that Iustus fled to the king be- 
cause he feared (with some reason) that Josephus and 
the Galileans would kill him otherwise. This is rather 
precisely what Iustus has claimed—intimidation from 
Josephus’ forces. Now, Josephus tries to make a fine 
point: that Iustus fled to the king only because he feared 
Josephus, not because he was a genuine supporter of the 
king. But that is obviously preposterous, for Iustus 
would not flee for safety to a man much more powerful 


than Josephus if he thought that he had been working 
against him beforehand. 

‘4 Josephus will now try to find support in the 
credibility of the now deceased (§ 359) King Agrippa 
for his hostile portrait of Iustus. 

'450 This is the same verb (ouyxepéoo) as that trans- 
lated “[Vespasian] agreed” in § 352. It is characteristic 
of Josephus to use a word intensively, in different ap- 
plications, then drop it for a while. 

‘41 Cf. § 343. Josephus repeats himself, apparently 
trying to create the impression that he is adding new 
complaints. 

‘2 That is: Agrippa II had been willing to give 
Tustus the benefit of the doubt (but even he was —al- 
legedly—appalled by the man’s behavior). 

‘453 Josephus twice mentions a single event: Agrippa 
had Justus put in chains rather than executing him 
(§§ 343, 410). This looks like an attempt to make two 
from one. Even in this case, Agrippa apparently did not 
do this on his own initiative, but as a moderate alterna- 
tive to Vespasian’s death sentence. Thus, it hardly 
proves Agrippa’s anger at Iustus as Josephus alleges. 

1454 Greek puyetv Thy TaTpIda TpocEeTagev. This is 
a peculiar and unexplained charge: being ordered to run 
or flee, which seems quite different from being banished 
(§ 356). One must wonder (given Josephus’ mischie- 
vous mode of argumentation) whether he is not will- 
fully interpreting Iustus’ fleeing (S10615paoKes) Tibe- 
rias, his native place (matpis), from § 390. 

‘45 Compare the very similar wording at § 343 and 
the note there. It may be that Josephus is trying to make 
two incidents from one—Agrippa’s protection of Iustus 
after Vespasian ordered him executed. 

'456 This list of alleged grievances of Agrippa against 
Iustus, with numbers of occurrences, should be taken 
with a grain of salt. In § 82, Josephus gives a similar 
numbered list of his conquests of Galilean cities, but 
that list hardly matches the narrative that he himself 
provides (see the notes there). The fact that here he de- 
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all these crimes of yours,!*’ 


ence!#*® and found someone unscrupulous!**? 


when he entrusted you with the secretariat of correspond- 
also in these matters, he banished'*°° you 


from his sight.'*°' But with respect to these things, I decline to conduct the examina- 


tion'*” in greater detail.“ 


357 Yet it does occur to me to wonder at your shamelessness, that you dare'*™ to say that 
you expressed yourself more ably than all those who had written on this business, 


Iustus’ claim to 
1465 accuracy is ill 
founded 


though you had come to know nothing of what happened throughout the Galilee, for you 


were in Berytus with the king at the time;'* 


nor had you followed what the Romans en- 


dured at the siege of Iotapata or what they did to us. And what I myself did during the 


siege!467 


clines to give details or explain his charges suggests that 
he is likewise treating the facts lightly. Moreover, one 
must ask where he found this information. It did not 
likely come from Iustus’ book or from Agrippa, who 
would not be keen to advertise either his poor judgment 
or his submission to his sister Berenice. It could hardly 
have come from Vespasian’s field notes, since Josephus 
claims that Iustus’ survival was hidden from Vespasian 
by the king (§§ 410). Josephus could easily have heard 
about Iustus’ public activities through the rumor mill, 
but it is much harder to see how he could have known 
about exchanges between him and the king, or the 
king’s motives in those cases. 

'457 This is sleight of hand on Josephus’ part: he has 
not actually mentioned any crimes (kakoupynuata, 
only here in the Life), but has inferred them from 
Agrippa’s alleged punishments of Iustus. 

1458 Greek Taklv emlotToAdv ool Motevoas. This is 
the standard literary periphrasis for the “curam ab 
epistulis” in Latin (H. J. Mason 1974:141)—the secre- 
tariat of correspondence, which grew in importance 
with the evolution of the imperial household (familia 
Caesaris) during the first century CE (A. Wallace- 
Hadrill, CAH 10.297). Narcissus, who was ab epistulis 
under Claudius, first defined the influential position 
(Suetonius, Claud. 28). Cf. also Josephus, Ant. 20.183, 
where Josephus mentions one Beryllus, who was ap- 
pointed Nero’s “secretary of Greek correspondence” 
(taEiv thy em tov EAAnvikav emotoAdv TeToTEU- 
yévos). In this case as in many others, it appears that the 
client kingdoms and tetrarchies of the empire tended to 
model their administrative structures on those of Rome, 
where many of the princes (as Agrippa) had been edu- 
cated. 

'S° This is the only occurrence in Josephus of 
padioupyos (“reckless, careless, dishonest’). 

1460 This is the only occurrence of &teAauveo in the 
Life. 

461 Once again, it would be helpful to know the 
basis of Josephus’ charge. His language (“banished 
from sight”) already indicates a level of interpretation 


you were unable to discover, for all the [possible] reporters were destroyed in 


rather than merely factual reporting. Perhaps Iustus left 
the post voluntarily, or was replaced for causes less than 
catastrophic. 

402 Greek eAgyxw; see the note to “expose” at 
§ 339. 

'463 This is an ironic statement: Josephus declines to 
pursue these matters et’ axpiBes. But he and his audi- 
ence know that minute precision (akpifeta) is the aim 
of the historian (War 1.9, 17, 22, 26; 7.454; Ant. 20.260, 
263; Apion 1.29, 36). He postures, then, as a remarkably 
generous investigator, holding back from his duty as 
historian only to spare his subject and audience out of a 
sense of propriety—when in fact he is doing everything 
he can to humiliate Iustus. (Cf. the sarcastic use of the 
same word group in § 358.) It seems more likely that 
Josephus has exhausted his store of personal informa- 
tion, not to mention indulgent speculations, about 
Iustus. So he turns to his book. 

464 See the notes to “insolent” at § 135 and “dare” 
at § 216. 

'465 Greek mpayyateia, which occurs elsewhere in 
the Life only at §336, a few paragraphs earlier, but in a 
different sense—referring here to the subject, but there 
to the work itself. As Josephus well knows, all histori- 
ans (including himself—War 1.1-3, 6; Ant. 1.1-4) claim 
that their account is superior to those that have gone 
before (Polybius 16.14; Tacitus, Hist. 1.1; Avenarius 
1956:50-1). 

466 So §§ 390-93: Iustus fled to Agrippa II when 
Josephus’ Galileans prevented Tiberias from returning 
to the king’s protection. Josephus has said before 
(§§ 49, 181) that the royals were in Berytus with 
Cestius. Of course, this observation about Justus’ re- 
moteness cuts both ways, for if Iustus could not possi- 
bly have known in Berytus what was happening in Ga- 
lilee (but surely he claimed to know much, through the 
king’s good information), how much more must 
Josephus have been ignorant of the details of Iustus’ life 
at this time (contra §§ 340-56 above)? 

‘467 Josephus’ own detailed account of Iotapata’s fall 
is in War 3.141-391. This list of items about which 
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that engagement.'*** 358 But nevertheless you claim to have portrayed'*” with preci- 


sion!47° 


1471 


what happened throughout Jerusalem. Yet how is that possible? For you neither 
chanced to be involved in the war 


nor did you read the field notes'*” of Caesar. [I 


have] the greatest certainty of proof,'*” for you have crafted'*” a text opposite to what is 


in the field notes of Caesar.!4” 


Iustus’ delay in 
publishing his 
book 


than all others,!4”’ 


and Titus,!*®° the imperators'**! 


Tustus should have been ignorant suggests that Josephus 
was not exclusively concerned about the Tiberian’s mis- 
representation of his actions at Iotapata. Josephus had 
many Judean accusers (§§ 416, 428-29), and no doubt 
Iustus echoed some of their accusations. But Josephus 
appears to be attacking the entire narrative here. 

468 So also War 3.432-33: “In fact, not a man had 
escaped to tell the tale.” While this may be true of the 
precise circumstances of Josephus’ surrender after 
Iotapata had fallen, since his comrades in the cave killed 
themselves (except for 1! War 3.391), shortly before the 
final assault there was at least one deserter/informer 
(War 3.317-18), and after entering the town Vespasian 
took some 1200 prisoners (3.337). 

469 Greek ouyypadw; see the note to “portray” at 
§ 338. 

47 Greek peta akpiBetas. Once again, Josephus 
knows that all historians claim this precision 
(Thucydides 1.22.2; Polybius 3.33.17; 12.4d.2). He 
himself is one of the more liberal users of this term 
(War 1.9, 17, 22, 26; Life 412; Apion 1.29, 36), along 
with Diodorus Siculus (1.69.7; 4.8.3) and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (Ant. rom. 1.23.1, 29.2; 9.22.5), though 
all of these narratives are far from precise. Cf. Avena- 
rius 1956:41-2 n. 12. 

471 Contrast Josephus’ emphasis on his eyewitness 
status at War 1.3. Polybius had emphasized the impor- 
tance of being an eyewitness if possible (12.27.1-3; 
20.12.8); if not, one must find and rigorously examine 
eyewitness evidence (12.4c.4-5). Cf. Josephus’ criticism 
(of Iustus, unnamed: Laqueur [1920:15-7]) at Apion 
1.53: historians must either be eyewitnesses themselves 
or use reliable evidence carefully. 

472 See the note to this phrase at § 342. If Apion 
1.56 refers to Iustus, as Laqueur (1920:15-7) persua- 
sively argues, then Iustus indeed claimed to have con- 
sulted the field notes of Vespasian and Titus. In that 
case, Josephus is boldly denying the claim here. In 
Apion 1.56, by contrast, he grudgingly concedes the 
possibility that his adversary might have read the gen- 
erals’ field notes (but he was not an eyewitness!). 

473 Greek yeytotov 6 TekyNptov. Josephus contin- 
ues the judicial language; see the note to “certain 
proofs” at § 344. 


359 Given that you have the courage to claim that you have portrayed'*” things better 
why did you not bring your history into the open 
who prosecuted the war, were living 


1478 1479 


while Vespasian 
'482 and while King 


474 The commentarii are decisive proof against 


Iustus, Josephus implies, both because of their unim- 
peachable authority (Caesar) and because of their un- 
adorned factual character. By contrast, Iustus had 
“made” or “fashioned” (totécs) a text—on the basis of 
rhetorical skill (cf. § 40 and notes). Josephus thus 
evokes his standard contrast between unadorned truth 
and rhetorical formulation. 

475 See the note to “field notes” at § 342. At least 
one point of disagreement appears to involve 
Vespasian’s condemnation of Iustus after the com- 
plaints of the Decapolis representatives (§ 432). 

476 Greek ouyypadw; see the note to “portray” at 
§ 338. 

‘477 Josephus repeats his charge from §§ 340, 357. 

478 See the note to “center” at § 37. 

‘4 Emperor (princeps) from July 1, 69 CE (retro- 
spectively; December 21, 69 began his formal power in 
Rome) to June 23, 79 CE. See the note to “Vespasian” 
at § 5. 

'480 Titus Flavianus Vespasianus (the same name as 
his father’s), was born December 30, 39: he was two 
years younger than Josephus. After military service in 
Germany and Britain (and two brief marriages), his 
great opportunity came with the Judean war. He had 
just turned 37 when he joined his father in Judea to put 
down the revolt. Since his father had to return to Rome 
in early 70 to take up the principate, Titus became the 
celebrated victor in that conflict. Under Vespasian’s ad- 
ministration he was conspicuously honored with consul- 
ships and other titles. He engendered considerable hos- 
tility during this period for his perceived privilege, 
along with his ruthlessness as praetorian prefect, and all 
this was crowned by his very public affair with the east- 
ern noblewoman Berenice, sister of Agrippa IH, who 
came to live with him in Rome from 75 CE. Titus 
bowed to public pressure and disavowed her when he 
assumed the principate in 79 (Suetonius, Tit. 7.1; 
Tacitus, Hist. 2.2). He also seems to have made a deter- 
mined effort as emperor to win over the populace. In 
general, see B.W. Jones 1984. Because of his central 
role in the fall of Jerusalem, Titus receives considerable 
coverage in Josephus’ War, especially in volumes 3-6. 
Josephus is certainly full of praise for the young 
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Agrippa was still around,'**? along with those of his family 


general’s personal courage, irrepressible clemency, and 
broad vision, but in this he was not alone, and it does 
not make him yet a Flavian propagandist (Yavetz 1975; 
Rajak 1983:202-22). 

'481 See the note to this term at § 342. 

1482 Vespasian died on June 23, 79, Titus on Septem- 
ber 13, 81 CE. 

1483 The date of Agrippa II’s death has been a matter 
of considerable debate in scholarship; see Introduction. 
The ninth-century Patriarch Photius (Bib/. 33) claimed, 
apparently on the basis of Iustus’ history, that Agrippa 
had died in the third year of Trajan: 100 CE. Since the 
Life assumes Agrippa’s death here, this date would 
drive a substantial wedge between the Antiquities, com- 
pleted in the thirteenth year of Domitian (= 93/94; Ant. 
20.267) and the Life. Yet the literary evidence, external 
(i.e., ms. and citation traditions) and internal (Ant. 
20.266-67; Life 430), agrees in uniting the two works. 
Already in the late nineteenth century, critical scholar- 
ship had begun to doubt Photius’ reading of Iustus’ date 
on the basis of this tight bond (Niese 1896:226-27). 
Luther (1910:55-9) argued that the entire portrait of 
both Agrippa II and his father in Ant. 18-20 (Ant. 
18.145-54; 20.145) could not have been written while 
the king lived. Ant. 17.28 likewise may allude to the 
king’s death when it notes that the Batanean colony 
maintained by the Herods had since defaulted to Roman 
rule. Cf. Ant. 18.128, which seems to assume that the 
Herodian line has all but died out. Further, the Life it- 
self (429) seems to assume that Domitian (d. 96) is still 
in power. Thus, both works together presuppose 
Agrippa’s death before 93/4, and both assume that 
Domitian is in power. Finally, Luther (1910:61-3) ar- 
gued that the Epaphroditus to whom Josephus dedicated 
all of his later works could only be Nero’s former sec- 
retary for petitions (a /ibellis), who was executed by 
Domitian in 95 (see the note at § 430). Many coins of 
Agrippa II were already known by 1890, the latest from 
“Year 35,” which Schirer had dated to 95 on an era 
beginning in 61 CE. Luther (1910:64-5) responded that 
a number of Agrippan coins contain errors of dating; 
second, that the Agrippan era beginning in 56 would 
date these coins only to 90/91 (so also the revised 
Schtrer-Vermes 1.482); and finally, that it would be re- 
markable, if the latest coins did come from 95 and 
Photius was right that Agrippa died in 100, that the 
period between 95 and 100 produced no Agrippan 
coins. 

Whereas Niese and Luther could only conclude that 
Photius had been mistaken in dating Agrippa’s death to 
100, Laqueur (1920:1-6) tried to salvage Photius’ date 
by proposing two editions of the Antiquities, signaled 


1484___men who had reached 


by two conclusions—one completed in 93/4 CE (Ant. 
20.267) and one after Agrippa’s death in 100 (Ant. 
20.259-66). Laqueur was followed by Thackeray 
(1929:16-9). In the latter half of the twentieth century, 
however, the majority of scholars concluded that: 
Laqueur’s theory of a double ending to the Antiquities 
was improbable; the Life must have been written almost 
immediately after the Antiquities in 93/4; according to 
coins and inscriptions Agrippa had died at some point 
before that; and Photius’ isolated claim was no longer 
worth fighting for (Frankfort 1961; Rajak 1973; 
Smallwood 1981: 572-74; Barish 1978; Cohen 1979: 
174-80; Schiirer-Vermes 1.481-83; but Meshorer 
1982:2.65-73; S. Schwartz 1990:114-19). 

As to how Photius could have been so mistaken in 
dating Agrippa’s death to Trajan’s third year, if he had 
read Iustus, the editors of the new Schirer-Vermes 
(1.481-82 n. 47) observe that Photius was quite famil- 
iar with Jerome’s corpus. In his Lives of Illustrious 
Men, Jerome included a brief entry on Justus of 
Tiberias, perhaps inferred entirely from Josephus (Vir. 
ill. 14), which was followed immediately by his more 
ample entry on Clement of Rome (Vir. ill. 15). In the 
latter, Jerome noted that Clement “died in the third year 
of Trajan (obiit tertio Traiani anno).” It is within the 
realm of possibility, though unprovable, that Photius in- 
advertently conflated the two and so misdated 
Agrippa’s death. In any case, given the enormous time 
lags involved, there were plenty of opportunities for 
Photius to be mistaken on this matter (cf. Barish 
1978:72). 

The question of Agrippa’s death date has recently 
been reopened by Kokkinos (1998:396-99), who offers 
new arguments that the king survived until at least 97, 
perhaps 98. His crucial evidence is an inscribed lead 
weight from Tiberias that mentions “Year 43” of 
Agrippa. Numismatist A. Kushnir-Stein (1999) is some- 
what critical of Kokkinos’ use of coins in general. Con- 
cerning the lead weight, which has now been sold pri- 
vately, she indicates in private correspondence (May 4, 
2000) that the reading AT (33) rather than MI (43) also 
appears possible. Thus Kokkinos’ arguments, including 
his insistence that Photius be taken seriously when he 
reports Iustus’ statement, remain on the table. The com- 
mon scholarly opinion, however, is that Josephus wrote 
the Life, perhaps also Ant. 17-20, both during Domi- 
tian’s reign (before September 96) and after the death 
of Agrippa II. 

'484 Greek yévos, elsewhere: “ancestry.” Some of 
these persons appear at Apion 1.51-2: Iulius Archelaus 
and an unknown Herod. 
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the highest degree of Greek education? 360 For you had it, written, twenty years ear- 


lier, 48° 


and you would have been about to!**’ to pull off an endorsement'*** of your pre- 


cision from those who knew.!** But now that those men are no longer with us, you have 
become courageous: you do not imagine that you will be exposed.'*”° 


Josephus’ 
counter-exam- 
ple: immediate 
publication and 


‘485 Since Iustus himself appears to have had a solid 
Greek education, better than Josephus’ (§§ 40-2), the 
point here seems to be that the still better-educated fam- 
ily of Agrippa would easily have been able to expose 
Tustus’ rhetorical strategies. 

486 Rajak (1973:345) reasonably concludes that 
(Josephus is claiming that) Iustus’ work “was published 
some twenty years after it was first composed,” and 
wonders why Iustus delayed. Following F. Jacoby (PW 
10.1342 [1919]), she suggests that he may have used his 
retirement years to put it into “finished literary form.” 
What Iustus had originally written were only notes or 
memory aids (UTouvnYaTa). See the comment on “field 
notes” at § 342: self-conscious writers were indeed 
aware of the distinction between such drafts and pub- 
lishable books. See further the note to “knew” in this 
section. If Josephus is writing in about 94 CE, then 
Iustus’ first draft was completed by the early 70s. How 
does Josephus know that Iustus had written an early 
draft? The likeliest answer (given the improbability that 
the two authors had enjoyed an ongoing correspon- 
dence) is that Iustus mentioned the early draft in his 
book. He may have cited it in support of his accuracy, 
perhaps noting that he deliberately delayed publishing 
the story until the major players had died. In that case, 
Josephus tries deftly to turn an asserted virtue into a 
vice. He continues the implicit contrast between Justus’ 
work and his own War (as in § 361), which was begun 
soon after the conflict and published (bks. 1-6) already 
by 81. But that early date has historically left Josephus 
open to the charge of disseminating propaganda for 
Vespasian and Titus. The dating argument cuts both 
ways. 

'487 Josephus’ sarcasm is heavy, since he believes 
Tustus’ account to be entirely false. 

'488 Greek paptupia is a legal term appropriate to 
the juridical context here—“testimony, evidence, wit- 
ness.” See also § 361. 

1489 Josephus cleverly makes the weaker argument 
appear the stronger one (see the note to “craftiness” at 
§ 40). By the canons of ancient historiography, it was 
the chronicler of contemporary events, whose work ap- 
peared while the powerful players were still alive, who 
was usually suspected of flattery (Cicero, Leg. 1.3.8; 
Pliny, Ep. 5.8.12-4; Lucian, Quom. hist. Conscr. 13). 


361 In the case of my own text, I certainly was not anxious in the same way as you, 
but I delivered the volumes to the imperators'*” themselves when the deeds were barely 
out of view.'*°? They concurred that I had preserved the transmission of the truth. Ac- 


1491 


Josephus’ War, for example, has often been accused of 
flattering his patron Titus (Cohen 1979:85-6; S. 
Schwartz 1990:13-6). By contrast, scholars have argued 
that his critical portrait of Agrippa IH in Ant. 18-20 
could not have been written while Agrippa was still 
alive (Luther 1910:56). Iustus’ delay in publishing, 
therefore, until a time when all of the powerful men in- 
volved had died, could as easily be seen as a virtue—a 
point that Iustus may have made. 

One case in which credibility increased with contem- 
porary publication was that in which an author criticized 
a public figure. To wait until after the target’s death 
might seem cowardly, a cheap way of avoiding chal- 
lenge. Rajak (in Feldman/Hata 1987:83) cites Pliny, Ep. 
9.1, where Pliny implores a friend Maximus to publish 
his essays about Pompeius Planta, who has just died, 
immediately. Maximus will only preserve his credibil- 
ity is he makes clear that he had already written the es- 
says before, not as a result of, Planta’s death. As help- 
ful as the parallel is, it seems unlikely that Iustus’ book, 
which featured Agrippa as the last of the Herodian 
kings, set out to criticize him. So Pliny’s logic does not 
quite apply to Josephus’ critique of Iustus, which seems 
more rhetorically driven. 

1490 Greek ehgyyuo. See the note to “expose” at 
§ 339. 

‘#1 This psychological analysis is entirely imputed 
by Josephus. We have no reason to believe that Iustus 
delayed publication because of anxiety. If the work in 
question is his chronicle of Judean kings from Moses to 
Agrippa II, it may simply have taken him the better part 
of 20 years to complete (cf. Josephus’ Antiquities). If 
that was a separate work from his history of the war, it 
may have delayed the latter. See the note to “things” at 
§ 336. Finally, Iustus may even have deliberately waited 
until after Agrippa’s death to avoid the obvious charge 
of flattery. See the note to “knew” at § 360. 

1492 See the note to this word at § 342. 

493 The conventional dating (cf. Bilde 1988:79) of 
War’s completion between 75 (cf. the reference to the 
Templum Pacis at War 7.158-62) and 79 CE (cf. the 
presentation of the War to Vespasian at Apion 1.50) 
would indeed put the work almost immediately after the 
end of the conflict at Masada (73 or 74). But that dat- 
ing requires some revision. In Apion 1.50, Josephus in- 
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cordingly, having expected to meet with their endorsement,'** I was not mistaken. 362 I 
also immediately delivered'*?> the history to many others, some of whom had even 


verification 
from prestig- 
ious witnesses 


chanced to be involved in the war—for example, King Agrippa and certain of his rela- 
tives.'°° 363 The imperator'”’ Titus, for his part, insisted that knowledge of events should 
be transmitted to the people from these alone, so that after he had inscribed the volumes 


with his own hand, he ordered them to be made public. 


364 And the king, Agrippa, wrote sixty-two letters 


deed claims that he presented the War to both 
Vespasian and Titus. Vespasian died on June 23, 79, 
which would provide a terminus ante quem for the 
completion of the War if he received all 7 volumes. But 
in § 363 below, Josephus mentions only Titus, who 
seems to have held supreme power when he received 
the books—in order to authorize them as the definitive 
account (thus, between June 79 and Titus’ death on 
Sept. 13, 81). It appears that either Vespasian received 
only some of the earlier volumes of the War or Jose- 
phus has taken the liberty of using Titus’ approval to 
infer Vespasian’s. A publication date during Titus’ 
reign is highly likely also on other grounds, especially 
Josephus’ singular treatment of Titus in War 1-6 as the 
divine favorite (Cohen 1979:84-6; S. Schwartz 
1990:13-6). S. Cohen and S. Schwartz further argue— 
from the change in style, the new interest in Domitian, 
new emphases on Judean custom, and particular histori- 
cal references (e.g., 7.451-53)—that War 7 was pub- 
lished separately and considerably later, under Domitian 
(Cohen 1979:87-90) or near the beginning of Trajan’s 
rule (S. Schwartz 1986, 1990:21). 

1494 Greek uaptupta. See the note to the same word 
in § 360. 

495 Greek emdtdapt. At Apion 1.51, Josephus 
claims that he sold the War to Agrippa and his relatives. 
See the note to “letters” at § 364. 

1496 See the note to “family” at § 359. 

7 See note to this word at § 342. 

498 Although the verb Snyootdc literally means 
“publish,” we must distinguish the process of publica- 
tion in ancient Rome, which was a highly social affair 
and typically involved oral recitation to a well-disposed 
audience (White 1975:299; Wiseman 1987:252-56; 
Harris 1989:222-29; Fantham 1996:120-21, 183-221), 
from our practice of faceless dealings with publishers, 
who then promote books impersonally in target mar- 
kets. The verb occurs only twice in Josephus: here and 
a few paragraphs later (§ 370), where it is used with 
quite a different nuance: to “make public” a person’s 
possessions by depriving the owner of them—1.e., “to 
confiscate.” 

This passage and the parallel at Apion 1.50 have 
been essential to the durable hypothesis that the War 
was written, in large measure at least, as commissioned 


1499 


1498 


attesting to [my] transmission of — supporting 


propaganda for the Flavian leaders (Hélscher 1916: 
1943; Laqueur 1920:126-27, 229, 256; Weber 1921:9, 
23, 44; Thackeray 1929:27; Cohen 1979:86; Price 
1992:174). That hypothesis does not, however, explain 
the evidence very well: either the explicit aims and nar- 
rative of the War (aimed at combating anti-Judean and 
chauvinistic Roman prejudices of earlier accounts [War 
1.2-3, 6-8] and explaining the fall of the temple from 
Judean premises) or the language here, according to 
which Titus’ approval came after the completion of the 
War (Yavetz 1975:430-1). Rajak (1983:200-1) helpfully 
compares Titus’ signature to the benign endorsement 
explicitly requested from this emperor by Pliny the EI- 
der (Nat. praef.6, 8): there is no question of the Natural 
History serving as propaganda. It is not hard to see why, 
from the perspective of imperial interests, Titus would 
value this elaborate statement by a pacifistic Judean 
aristocrat, which characterized the Judeans as excellent 
world citizens, recalled their long-standing cooperation 
with Rome, and provided a thoughtful basis for the ces- 
sation of anti-Judean reprisals. But the War does not 
answer well to the needs of Flavian propaganda (Hata 
1975; Bilde 1979; Rajak 1983:185-222). 

'® A significant problem with Agrippa’s having 
written so many letters while the work was in progress 
is that Josephus claims at Apion 1.51 that he sold 
(impcaoKkeo; TépvNl) the book to Agrippa and his rela- 
tives. That passage may simply involve a careless ex- 
pression: Josephus begins to say that he sold a number 
of copies to his fellow-Judeans and then includes (with 
“among whom”) Agrippa and his relatives as an after- 
thought. It is antecedently improbable that he would 
have sold a copy to Agrippa, the distinguished object of 
so much admiration, and a major character, in the War. 

At least one purpose in mentioning this number is to 
imply Agrippa’s strong interest in and support for 
Josephus’ project in writing the War. This necessarily 
challenges Justus’ apparent claim that his work, which 
contradicted Josephus’ at numerous points, represented 
the king’s well-informed perspective. Of course, the ci- 
tation of such letters is hardly decisive for Josephus’ 
claims to Agrippa’s support. A critically-minded audi- 
ence might wonder what was in the other 60 letters (if 
they were genuine), written closer to the completion of 
Josephus’ project. 
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letters from 
King Agrippa what was written. 
365 King Agrippa, 
To dearest Josephus, 
Greetings! 


the truth. Two of these, in fact, I have appended, in case you insist on knowing from them 


I went through the volume with greatest pleasure, and it really seems to me that with supe- 
rior care you have precisely described'*"’ what you have portrayed.'*"' 366 Send me the rest 


also.” Be well. 


King Agrippa, 
To dearest Josephus, 
Greetings! 


From what you have written, you look as though you need no instruction—[we can read you] 
instead of our learning everything from the start. Whenever you should next meet me, I 


myself will inform'*® you of many things that are not [widely] known. 


1504 


367 He was not flattering’ my finished'’*” history with “truth,” for that would not oc- 
cur to him; nor was he dissembling, as you will claim,'°°’ for he was beyond such bad 
character.'°°* But he confirmed the truth in the same way as all those who have perused 


these histories. 


conclusion to 
digression 


: be said by us with these words. 
against Iustus 


1500 Greek akpiBoc. See the note to “precision” at 
§ 358. 

501 See the note to “portray” at § 338 and the pre- 
vious note. The high concentration of characteristic 
Josephan language, especially from this section of the 
Life, in Agrippa’s letter necessarily raises a question 
about its authenticity. 

8 This request suggests that at this point Agrippa 
had been given only a segment of the War in prepara- 
tion, and that he was (given the 62 letters) actively in- 
volved with its preparation. 

1503. This is the only occurrence of the verb katnxéEw 
in Josephus. 

1504 There is a latent contradiction here. Josephus has 
already asserted (§ 357-58) that Iustus, who was the 
king’s aide in Berytus, could not have known much 
about the Galilean or Judean campaigns. Yet here 
Josephus wants to use the king—presumably Iustus’ 
main informer—as one of his own valuable sources of 
information. Like the previous letter, this seems to im- 
ply that Josephus was in regular contact with Agrippa 
during the composition of the War in the 70s. The king 
not only supported its writing but even provided source 
material for it. Josephus thus aims to remove the ground 
from Iustus’ claim that he is the king’s spokesman. 

1505 This is the only occurrence of the verb koAa- 
keuco in the Life. 

'506 This is the only occurrence of the verb atrap- 
tics in the Life. Since the quoted letters appear to re- 
flect that Josephus’ project was still unfinished when he 


But let the matters that had necessarily to be raised against Iustus—this digression!*° — 


received them, Josephus’ insistence that Agrippa had 
seen a finished version may be a deliberate misrepresen- 
tation. 

‘507 This is a clever debating tactic. Iustus has appar- 
ently based his authority in large measure on his unique 
access to King Agrippa. Josephus tries to undermine 
that connection in various ways, ending here by boxing 
Iustus into a corner: if the king really had praised 
Josephus’ work, then he must have been dissembling. 
By imputing that claim to Iustus (who has not, of 
course, made it), Josephus assumes the role of the 
king’s defender against him. Inventing a charge in or- 
der to deny it (while putting it into circulation) is a tac- 
tic that Josephus has credited to Varus at §§ 50 and 55. 

1508 This is the only occurrence of the noun kakon- 
Qe1a in the Life. 

150° The noun tapéKBaots is rare in Josephus—only 
here and at Apion 1.57 (which also seems to concern 
Tustus), 183, possibly 2.254. Although the Greek word 
could signify various kinds of “deviation,” it was the 
standard term in literary rhetoric for a digression 
(Lausberg 1998:158-59). Quintilian, though writing 
Latin, takes over the Greek word (which he equates 
with egressus or egressio) and defines it (4.3.12-4), al- 
beit in a judicial context. Note his further comment 
(4.3.15): “For whatever we say that falls outside the five 
divisions of the speech already laid down is a digres- 
sion, whether it express indignation, pity, rebuke, ex- 
cuse, conciliation or be designed to rebut invective” 
(trans. H. E. Butler, LCL). 
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(66) 36815! When I had managed!*!' affairs in the case of Tiberias'*'? and convened a 
meeting'*'? of my friends,'°"* I deliberated about what should be done against Ioannes.'°!° 
To all the Galileans!*'® it seemed that everyone should go off to Ioannes, armed, to exact 
justice'’!’ from him'*!® as the one who had been the instigator of all the sedition.'*'” 369 
But I myself, keeping my commitment to quelling the disturbances without bloodshed,'°”° 
was not pleased with their opinions.'**' So I exhorted them that all forethought should be 
exercised'*” for the sake of determining the names of those who were under Ioannes.'°*? 


370 When they had done this and I had determined who these people were, I issued a 
statement’ through which I extended a pledge and a welcome to those with Ioannes 
who desired to accept a change of mind.'**° I extended a period of twenty days'*”° to those 
who desired to deliberate about what was advantageous for themselves.'**’ But I also 
threatened to burn their homes and confiscate their possessions!>”® if they did not discard 
their weapons.'°? 371 When the people heard these things, they became extremely'**° 
disturbed. They abandoned Ioannes and, after discarding their weapons, came over to 
me—4000 in number.'*?! 372 Only the citizens'*” remained alongside Ioannes, and cer- 


Josephus calms 
Galileans’ 
clamor for 
revenge on 
Ioannes by 
launching 
search for 
names of his 
supporters 


Josephus wins 
over most of 
Toannes’ fol- 
lowers, except 
Gischalans and 
some Tyrians, 
by persuasion 
and coercion 


'510 The following episode, which Josephus uses to 
conclude the story of Ioannes here, is curiously paral- 
leled in the War (2.620-25) immediately after the 
Tiberian revolt represented by Life 85-103 (War 2.614- 
19) and before the delegation from Jerusalem is sent 
(War 2.626; Life 189). It was Ioannes’ failure in open 
conflict with Josephus that led him to that clandestine 
plot (War 2.625). Although this is clearly the same 
event, the placement and details are different. 

'SIl_ Greek S101Kéco; see the note to “governing” at 
§ 49. 

‘512 Josephus refers to §§ 327-35, immediately be- 
fore the digression on Iustus, where he has successfully 
ousted the Jerusalem delegates, returned them to Jerusa- 
lem, and forgiven the Tiberians for their attempted de- 
fection—imprisoning the ringleaders at Iotapata. 

'513, See the note to “congress” at § 62. 

'514 See the note to “friends” at § 79. 

‘515 Toannes’ present location is not perfectly clear. 
At § 313 the Jerusalem delegates had summoned him to 
Tiberias, but at § 317 Josephus claims that he was back 
in Gischala. Even though the Tiberians requested sub- 
stantial military support from him then (§ 317), he must 
have remained in Gischala because he was evidently not 
among the instigators of rebellion sent off to Iotapata 
(§ 332). 

S16 War 2.622: “many tens of thousands” of 
Galilean armed soldiers. 

'517 See the note to this phrase at § 97. According to 
War 2.622, the Galileans would have burned Ioannes 
together with Gischala. 

‘518 The Galileans have expressed a similar intention 
with respect to Ioannes at §§ 104 and 306-7, where 
Josephus also managed to persuade them otherwise. 

'519 See the note to this phrase at § 145. 

‘520 Josephus has used an almost identical phrase— 


“quelling the disturbances without bloodshed”—at §§ 
103, 244. See the note at the former. 

'31 Greek yvodpat. See the note to “opinions” at 
§ 22. The conjunction of apéoxe (“please”) and yvoopn 
is particularly common in the Antiquities (5.140; 7.216; 
8.339;9.13, 84; 12.381; 19.178). Cf. Demosthenes, Or. 
exord.1.1; 4.1, 30; Plutarch, Arist. 8.6 

'822 Greek Ta&oav eloeveyKacboi Tpdovoiav. On the 
Trpovoia theme in the Life, see the notes to “provision 
of God” at § 15 and “provision” at § 62. 

1523 This turns out to be a massive espionage effort: 
4000 names are gathered (§ 371). According to War 
2.624, Josephus requested a list from “each city” in the 
Galilee. 

'24 Or “edict, proclamation” (tpoypapua). This 
word is normally used in the context of royal declara- 
tions, as in its 2 other occurrences in Josephus (Ant. 
10.254; 12.145). Its odd appearance here may in part 
result from Josephus’ limited vocabulary, or from the 
desire to emphasize that he now clearly is the sole le- 
gitimate governor of the Galilee. 

'825 Or “make repentance” (AaBetv petavotav). For 
the phrase, see Ant. 4.191; 5.166; 6.38; Pausanias, 
Descr. 3.7.8. 

1526 War 2.624: 5 days. 

'27 War 2.624 mentions only the following threat, 
more severely put. 

1528 According to War 2.624, if the named parties 
would not confess and repent within 5 days, their 
houses and families would be burned. 

‘29 Thus Josephus employs the same combination of 
persuasion and coercion that he has attributed to others: 
War 2.562; Life 42. 

1530 See the note to “extreme” at § 22. 

‘S31 War 2.625: 3000. This is the clearest statement 
of Ioannes’ strength thus far in the Life. At § 233, 
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John confined 
to Gischala 


when 
Sepphorites 
appeal to 
Cestius for a 
force, Josephus 
and Galileans 
storm the city; 
the Galileans 


fortification of their walls'*? 


1541 


of Syria 


Ioannes summoned 3000 to greet the delegation at 
Gabara. By contrast, Josephus had 8000 with him 
(§ 213) until §§ 321-22, 331, where his numbers ex- 
ceeded 11,000. 

82 Evidently: fellow-citizens of Gischala. See also 
§ 43, where the Gischalans are called toAitat. 

'S33 Since Josephus calls these Tyrians Eévoi (for- 
eigners), they are not likely Judean inhabitants of Tyre 
come to join the nationalist movement. The notice is 
particularly surprising given Josephus’ other remarks 
about the long-standing hostility between Tyre and its 
outpost village of Kedasa, on the one hand, and 
Gischala on the other (War 2.458; 4.105); see the note 
to “Tyrians” at § 44. The War had only seriously raised 
the prospect of Judeans from other places—including 
converts such as Helena and Izates from Adiabene— 
joining the revolt (War 1.5; 2.388; 5.20; 6.356). We 
should not assume that Ioannes’ Tyrians (or Syrians; 
see following note) are mercenaries, given Josephus’ 
language and the difficulty that loannes would presum- 
ably have faced in paying such a large group. More- 
over, we have the parallel at §§ 112 of other gentiles— 
admittedly, only two—from Agrippa’s territories trying 
to join the Galilean rebels. The story of such gentiles 
who joined the Judean revolt is still largely untold. 

‘534 War 2.625 mentions 2000 refugees (duyasdes) 
from Syria—a much broader catchment, including in 
Josephus’ usage all non-Judean populations in mixed 
cities, the Decapolis and other free cities, as well as 
Syria proper. 

535 See the note to “outwit” at § 320. 

1536 So ends Josephus’ major personal conflict in the 
Life, and his use of Ioannes as his principal foil. This 
also closes an entertaining thread: the hapless Ioannes 
is repeatedly driven back to Gischala, unsuccessful in 
his efforts to dislodge Josephus (Life: §§ 101, 308, 317). 
In the War, however, there is much more to the story, 
for it is only now that Ioannes turns to Jerusalem for 
help and thus initiates the delegation affair (War 2.625). 
Moreover, Ioannes eventually manages to flee from 
Gischala when it is besieged by the Romans to begin the 
second phase of his rebel career as a leader in Jerusa- 
lem (War 4.92-120), whence he will be taken as a 
prominent prisoner to Rome (7.118). This last part was 


tain foreigners from the metropolis of Tyre 
ted!> by me, remained for the sequel in his native place, cowed.'*° 


tion, or to send men who would serve as a patrol. 374 Although Gallus 
he would come, he did not clarify when this would be.!** So as soon as I discovered 


'533__about 1500.'°34 So Ioannes, thus outwit- 


(67) 373 At about this time!**’ the Sepphorites,'*** having convinced themselves by the 
and by observing me in other pursuits,'“° became coura- 
geous and took up weapons. In fact they sent to Cestius Gallus—this man was governor 
—urging him either to come quickly himself, taking the city under his protec- 


'S® promised that 


likely known to Josephus’ audience in broad outline 
from the War (cf. Tacitus, Hist. 5.12). See the note to 
“Toannes” at § 43 and, for critical analysis of Ioannes’ 
subsequent role, Price 1992:102-74. 

‘S37 See the note to this phrase at § 112. 

1538 Sepphoris was Josephus’ first stop upon his ar- 
rival in Galilee (see the note at § 30) and the base from 
which he gathered initial intelligence reports (§ 64). He 
found the city emphatically pro-Roman and pro-royal. 
At §§ 104-11, they try to keep Josephus out of the city 
by hiring mercenaries, but fail. Nevertheless, they sub- 
sequently manage to exclude Josephus, Ioannes, and 
also the delegation from Jerusalem, making their pacific 
intentions clear (§§ 123-24, 232). Curiously, Josephus 
claims to have fortified the city’s walls (§ 188), and that 
he was tricked into doing so (§ 347). This episode and 
its complement in §§ 394-97 provide symmetrical clo- 
sure to the story of Sepphoris in the Life. 

‘S39 This is apparently an ironic reference to §§ 188 
and 347, for Josephus claims that he was tricked into 
building these very walls. 

‘540 Or “near other places” (pds eTépois). Josephus 
has been far away in the E Galilee, around Tiberias (cf. 
§ 335), according to this story. 

41 The theme “waiting for Cestius” provides a sym- 
metrical counterpart to § 23, where the governor is first 
mentioned in the Life: the Judean leaders were allegedly 
hoping that he would put down the revolt there. 

54° Josephus ordinarily (War 2.513, 515, 519, 522, 
524, 527; Life 23-4, 28, 31, 49, but see 394) abbrevi- 
ates the governor’s name in the customary way, by us- 
ing the nomen Cestius alone. This is particularly inter- 
esting because War 3.30-3 indicates that before 
Vespasian’s arrival, the Sepphorites had already re- 
ceived a Roman garrison from Caesennius Gallus. This 
Gallus was the commander of the 12" Legion, who had 
accompanied Cestius Gallus on his initial campaign in 
Judea (War 2.510), and who was welcomed at that time 
by the Sepphorites. But he also seems to have brought 
the garrison later, in an event corresponding to §§ 394- 
98 below. Since that man is normally called Gallus 
(War 2.511, 513), one must wonder whether Josephus 
has not confused two names here. 

43 The Roman garrison arrives in § 394. 
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these things, I myself took up the soldiers with me, attacked Sepphoris, and captured their 
city by storm.'*“* 375 Once the Galileans had seized the staging area, not wanting their 
period of hatred to subside—for they were also harboring animosity'** against this 
city!“ they attacked as though they would altogether obliterate'**’ everyone, including 
the settlers.'*** 376 So they rushed in and, finding their houses uninhabited—for the 
people had become anxious and fled to the acropolis'**? —set them ablaze. They were 
grabbing everything and, against compatriots,!**° leaving out no form of devastation.!**! 


377 As I observed these things, I was very painfully distressed and ordered them to stop, 
reminding them that to treat compatriots in such ways was unholy.'*” 378 When they 
would listen to neither my appeals nor my ordering, but hatred was conquering exhorta- 
tions, I directed the most trustworthy friends around me to spread the word that Romans 
were invading with a large force through a different part of the city.'*? 379 I did these 
things so that when the rumor dropped I would both restrain the impulses of the Galileans 
and preserve the city of the Sepphorites. And ultimately the maneuver!** succeeded. 380 
When they heard this report they became afraid for themselves. Leaving behind the plun- 
der,'*** they fled—and especially when they found me, their general, doing these same 
things. For I supported'**° the credibility of the rumor by seeming distressed as they 
were.'**’ So the Sepphorites were rescued beyond any hope of their own by my skillful- 


begin a ram- 
page 


Josephus pre- 
vents wholesale 
devastation of 
Sepphoris by 
falsely an- 
nouncing a 
Roman attack 


ness. !>58 


(68) 381 And Tiberias was very nearly ravaged!*’ by the Galileans for the following cause. 


1544 See the note to this phrase at § 44. This appears 
to be the second capture of Sepphoris mentioned in the 
summary at § 82, though the first one (§§ 104-11) is not 
presented as an assault on the city itself. 

'545 Greek Exo ATteXOcds, a phrase that occurs only 
here and at § 384 in the Life. But 11 of the 12 occur- 
rences of atexOns in Josephus are adverbial and, of 
these, seven are paired with ¢xoo (War 7.56; Ant. 2.12; 
13.35, 85; 20.162 and the two in Life). 

1546 This hostility has been introduced at §§ 30, 39. 

'547 See the note to this characteristic phrase in the 
Life at § 102. 

548 Or “non-residents.” This is the only occurrence 
of the noun étrotkos in the Life (cf. War 1.188; 4.56). 
Presumably, Josephus mentions the newcomers because 
the citizens of Sepphoris have been hated for a long 
time by the (rural) Galileans (§§ 30, 39). Even though 
the Galileans had no reasonable quarrel with recent ar- 
rivals or visitors in the city, their fury at this point 
would prevent them from making such distinctions. 

‘4 The “hill-city” part of Sepphoris is about 285 m. 
above sea level, and about 80 m. higher than the lower 
parts of the city. Because of the Galilean terrain, most 
significant sites had an acropolis of some kind, and the 
citizens would flee there in case of attack. See 
Josephus’ description of the battle for Gamala (War 
4.22) and the note to “acropolis” at § 246. 

'550 See the note to “us” at § 26: the prohibition 
against harming Judeans is a minor theme in Josephus’ 
works. 

‘S51 Even though the War is all about the sack of 


Tiberians ap- 


Jerusalem, it has only 1 occurrence of this noun 
top6nais (“sack” [of a city]): War 7.92. This is the only 
occurrence in the Life. 

'552 See the previous sentence (“against compatri- 
ots”) and the note to “us” at § 26. 

‘553 Josephus needed to use a similar diversionary 
tactic to prevent the Galileans from destroying Gabara 
at § 265. 

1554 See the notes to “general” at § 97 and “maneu- 
ver” at § 148. 

‘555, Josephus has emphasized throughout that he for- 
bade his soldiers to plunder: §§ 244, 333-35; cf. §§ 67- 
9). In the apparent parallel at War 2.646, however, he 
deliberately plunders Tiberias and Sepphoris in order to 
return the goods and demonstrate his benevolence. 

'556 Greek oxrmtTouat is elsewhere translated “pre- 
tend” (§§ 107, 213, 248). Most literally, it suggests the 
propping up or support of something—a pretext. 

‘S57 For Josephus’ impressive acting ability in diffi- 
cult situations, see especially § 138, 248, 322. 

1558 This seems to be a version of the story told very 
briefly at War 2.645-46, wherein Josephus has his sol- 
diers plunder both Tiberias (cf. Life 331-35) and 
Sepphoris in order to return the goods to the citizens 
and thus teach them about his benevolence as a general 
so that they will not defect. 

'559 This is the only occurrence of the verb ava- 
ptrate in the Life. Josephus often uses Siaptatcs 
(§§ 30, 67, 77, 127, 162, 376, 386), which I have ren- 
dered “plunder.” 
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peal to King 
Agrippa for 
protection; 
Josephus finds 
out; the 
Galileans call 
for punishment 


Josephus calms 
Galileans by a 
speech: let us 
find the culprits 
first 


The principal men from the council wrote to the king, appealing to him to come to 


them to take the city under his protection.!°°' 382 The king kept promising to come, and 
he wrote* in reply letters that he gave* to a certain one of his valets!*? by the name of 
Crispus,'* a Judean by ancestry,’ to carry to the Tiberians. 383 When the Galileans 
discovered that this man had brought the documents, they arrested him and led* him to 
me. And the entire mob, when they heard, became furious* and turned* to their weap- 
ons.'**’ 384 On the following day, when many had gathered together from everywhere 
and come into the city of Asochis,'°* where I in fact had made my lodging, they were 
making loud outcries,'*° calling Tiberias a traitress'*”” and friend of the king, and they 
asked me to authorize them to come down'*”! and altogether obliterate'*” them. For they 
were also harboring animosity'*” against the Tiberians, as against the Sepphorites.'°” 


(69) 385 When I heard, I was at a loss as to how I might spare Tiberias from the 
Galileans’ rage. I could not deny that the Tiberians had written inviting the king, for the 
written responses'*”> to them from him exposed'*”* the truth. 386 So after being deep in 
thought'*”” for a long while, I said: 


‘560 Agrippa II. Tiberias was properly part of his ter- 
ritory, and at least one important faction wished it to 
remain that way (§§ 32-4). In spite of what Josephus 
claims about Justus at §§ 34-42, it seems clear from an 
abundance of evidence (e.g., §§ 64-66, 155, 175-78, 
390-93; see the notes at §§ 336) that he was among this 
group. See Luther 1910:34-49. 

'61 The Tiberians made a similar request at § 155, 
which resulted in Josephus’ fake naval assault, the cap- 
ture of Tiberias’ council and principal men, the removal 
of Cleitus’ hand, and powerful threats not to anger the 
Galileans (§§ 167-78). 

‘862 Literally: “a certain one of those around his bed- 
room.” This is the only appearance of Koitoov (“bed- 
room”; cf. Latin cubiculum) in all of Josephus. The 
phrase is awkward. Perhaps he does not know the sim- 
pler forms Koitavitns or KoItavoduvAag (cf. Latin 
cubicularius), which he nowhere uses. 

1563 For the name, see the note at § 33. This Crispus 
is probably not the wealthy and prominent Tiberian 
councilor of the same name, who had once been prefect 
of Agrippa I, because of the apparent difference in sta- 
tus (this man is but one of several chamberlains) and 
age. Whereas the ex-prefect of Agrippa I should be at 
least 50 by this time, this Crispus is young enough to 
be sent on lengthy (Berytus — Tiberias) and dangerous 
courier trips. Further, this man appears as an aide to 
Agrippa, while the other remains in Tiberias (or his 
Perean estates). He becomes a test case in Josephus’ 
double game: although Josephus must imprison Crispus 
as an ostensible enemy, he covertly advises him to es- 
cape (§ §§ 388-89). Crispus also becomes the conduit 
for Justus’ appeal to Agrippa (§ 393). 

564 This explanation is perhaps necessary because 
one would not easily deduce from the circumstances— 
a man with a Latin name in Agrippa’s service—that the 


man was a Judean. 

'865 This is the final example, of many, of dramatic 
tension built around the sending, interception, and forg- 
ing of letters in the Life. See the note to “letters” at § 
48. 

1566 See the note to this phrase at § 45. 

'567 For the phrase “turn to weapons” ([e’] OTAa 
TpéTouat), see War 3.188 and Xenophon, Cyr. 4.3.5. 

1568 This was a congenial base (§§ 207, 233) and a 
most convenient one for the sack of Sepphoris (§§ 373- 
80), a mere 2 km. to the NW of the city center. It was 
also the perfect place for Josephus’ soldiers to intercept 
messengers from Berytus on the coast to Tiberias on 
Lake Gennesar, for the Roman road connecting Tiberias 
with the coastal plain ran right by Asochis. 

'56° Greek kataBonots (sing.), part of the distinctive 
vocabulary of the Life; see the note to this phrase at § 
231. 

‘570 This is the only occurrence of the feminine form 
Trpodotis in Josephus—feminine because the reference 
is to the city. In § 386, where Josephus speaks of the 
Tiberians, he defaults to the masculine plural (tp0S6- 
Tal). 

71 “Come down”: from Asochis, about 200 m. 
above sea level, to Tiberias, about 200 m. below sea 
level on Lake Gennesar, via the Bet Netofa valley. 

‘52 Josephus has recently used this characteristic 
phrase in the Life (see the note at § 102), at § 375. 

‘573 This is the same phrase as at § 375; see the note 
there. There too, this phrase is accompanied by “alto- 
gether obliterate,” highlighting the repetitiveness of 
Josephus’ diction and style. 

874 On this hostility, see §§ 30, 39, 375. 

‘575 This is the only occurrence of the noun avtt- 
ypadat in all of Josephus. 

'576 Greek éAeyxeo. See the notes to “trial” at § 91 
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“Because the Tiberians did wrong, as I well know, I will not deter you from plundering their 
city. All the same, it is necessary to execute such great tasks with judgment. For the Tiberians 
were not the only traitors to your freedom, but so too were many of the most esteemed men 
in Galilee. 387 So stand by until I can find out precisely who the culprits'*” are. Then you 
will have them all at your mercy,'*” plus as many as you are able to bring forward on your 


” 


own. 


388 By saying these things I persuaded the mob!**° and, when they had stilled their 
rage,'**' they disbanded. 

Though I directed that the man who had been sent from the king!** be put in chains, a 
few days later I pretended that some pressing obligation of my own required me to travel 
out of the kingdom.'** I summoned Crispus in secret, and ordered him to get his military 
guard drunk'>** and then escape to the king, for he would not be pursued. 389 Convinced 
by these commitments, he escaped. Tiberias also escaped'**> acute danger in this way, 
though about to face obliteration'*** for the second time, through my generalship'**’ and 
provision’*** for her. 


(70) 390 At about this time,'*® Iustus the son of Pistus eluded me and ran away to the 
king.'°*° The occasion on which he did this I shall relate. 391 When the war by the 
Judeans against the Romans had made a start,!**! the Tiberians determined to submit to 
the king and not to defect from the Romans.'*” But Justus, bent on revolutionary activi- 
ties’? himself, and holding to the hope that he might rule both the Galileans and his own 
native place,'** persuaded them to proceed toward weapons.'°*? 392 Of course, none of 


and “expose” at § 339. Perhaps this legal-argumentative  suppliants and to his messenger. 


1586 


Josephus gen- 
erously spares 
the royal cou- 
rier—and 
Tiberias 


Iustus flees to 
King Agrippa, 


frustrated in 


his plans for 
generalship and 


fearful of 


Josephus 


term comes easily to Josephus’ mind in conjunction 
with “truth” here because he has used both words so 
frequently in the recent excursus against Iustus (§§ 339, 
356, 360). 

77 This is the only occurrence of the adjective 
“deep in thought” (oUvvous) in all of Josephus. 

78 Usually translated “instigators” when used of 
persons, the oitioi in this case are more generally 
“those responsible.” 

'579 Greek uttoxeiplos, one of Josephus’ favorite 
words. See the note at § 28. 

89 On this prominent theme, see the notes to 
“mobs” at § 31 and “populace” at § 40. 

1581 See the note to this formulaic phrase at § 100. 

582 That is, Crispus (§§ 382 and later in this sec- 
tion). 

583 The narrative is confusing, for Josephus is ap- 
parently not in royal territory but in Asochis (§ 384), a 
village near Sepphoris on the Bet Netofa valley. 
Tiberias is nominally part of Agrippa’s territory (Ant. 
20.159), but during the revolt has fallen out of his 
grasp; at least some prominent citizens have been try- 
ing to re-establish the connection (§§ 155, 381). 

1584 This seems a far-fetched scenario for a prisoner 
of war. 

'85 The word-play (cf. Crispus’ “escape”) seems 
deliberate. Josephus was equally merciful to the king’s 


Josephus picks up the reference from § 384; see 
the note there. 

'887 See the note to “general” at § 97. 

1888 Greek tpovoia. See the notes to “provision of 
God” at § 15 and “provision” at § 62. 

‘889 See the note to this phrase at § 112. 

‘590 Josephus has anticipated the story of Iustus’ es- 
cape to the king in the digression: §§ 354, 357. 

‘S91 Curiously, even in the Life, where Josephus has 
been sent to Galilee as part of a three-man team (§ 29; 
contrast War 2.568), he speaks of himself from the be- 
ginning as more or less the sole commander or “gen- 
eral” (§ 30-31 [“T’’], 64-6, 68-9, 71-2, 77-9, 80-4, 85-6, 
97). 

‘582 Josephus describes the position of the first fac- 
tion mentioned at § 32, led by Iulius Capella(us) and his 
fellow-councilors: “to stand firm in loyalty to the Ro- 
mans and to the king.” 

1593 Greek vewTEPwV AUTOS EPLEHEVOS TPAYHAToVv. 
Cf. the introduction of Iustus at § 36: vewtépav 8’ 
eTreOULEl TPAYYATCV. See the note to “activities” at § 
36: it is unlikely, given Iustus’ social position, family 
connections, and especially his actual behavior, that he 
had any such lust for revolution. 

1594 At § 36, Josephus had spoken more generally of 
Iustus’ alleged intention to create power for himself out 
of an upheaval. Josephus continues to try to undermine 
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the expected things happened. For the Galileans, harboring hostility!°* toward the 
Tiberians because of anger at what they had suffered from him [Tustus] before the war,” 
393 would not put up with Iustus’ being general over them.'** And I myself, after being 
entrusted with the protection’*” of Galilee by the general assembly of the Jerusalemites, 
often reached such a degree of rage, when I could no longer tolerate his baseness, that it 
was almost necessary to kill Iustus.'°° When he became anxious that this mood might 
once reach fulfillment, he sent Crispus'®! to the king, supposing that he could reside more 


securely in the latter’s territory.!°” 


Josephus en- 
gages force 
sent from 
Cestius Gallus 
to Sepphoris, 
unsuccessfully 


word to Cestius Gallus to come, 


Iustus’ central claim: that he had been a close and well- 
informed associate of King Agrippa II. 

'995 Greek ef OTAX x«proat. Josephus recalls the 
phrase he used in describing the Tiberians at their first 
appearance (§ 31), thus reinforcing the symmetry of the 
book. 

1596 Greek ex8pcds Exovtes. For the phrase, see Ant. 
15.163; 17.290; Demosthenes, Or. 20.77; Isaeus 7.8; 
and the note to the similar phrase (with atx6cds) at § 
375. This hostility toward the Tiberians was mentioned 
at § 384. 

597 Josephus never explains clearly what the issue 
was here. Thackeray refers to § 341, which claims that 
Tustus had involved the Tiberians in attacking the vil- 
lages of the Decapolis. But that does not explain the 
Galileans’ anger toward the Tiberians. We do learn (§ 
177) that Iustus’ brother, a Tiberian, had lost his hands 
to the Galileans before the war, on a charge of forging 
documents, perhaps—we might speculate—legal docu- 
ments (§ 337) that had worked to the disadvantage of 
the rural population. In any case, Josephus assumes his 
audience’s understanding of predictable tensions be- 
tween town and country. This tension is rhetorically 
malleable: Josephus also claims that Iustus of Tiberias 
had planned to rally the Galileans against the 
Sepphorites because of their hostility toward the latter 
(§ 39). 

598 Even in Josephus’ own narrative of events, there 
has never been a question of Iustus’ desiring general- 
ship over Tiberias, let alone over Galilee. 

1599 Greek mpootacia; see the notes at §§ 115, 312. 

'000 This is quite an admission from Josephus, who 
prides himself on his cool refusal to indulge feelings of 
anger, over against the Galileans’ incessant demands for 
revenge (§§ 80-2, 102-3, 262, 306-7, 353, 368-69, 375- 
80). It is puzzling, however, that Josephus never actu- 
ally describes any serious problems that Iustus has 
caused him. In spite of having promised to show how 


1604 


(71) 394 After the Sepphorites had unexpectedly escaped the first danger,'°° they sent 
appealing to him quickly to take the city under his 
protection or to send a force that would repel the enemy’s 
finally they persuaded Gallus'® to send them quite a large'®”’ force, both cavalry and 
infantry,'©* which they welcomed when these arrived in the night.’ 395 But when the 


'605 raids against them. And 


Iustus and his brother were the causes “of almost com- 
plete ruin” (§ 41), Josephus has hardly mentioned any 
activities of Iustus (and none, directly, of his brother). 
Tustus appears mainly as a superficial add-in to the plots 
of Ioannes, the delegation, and Iesous (§§ 87-8, 279). 
In spite of Josephus’ rhetoric about Iustus, he seems 
again (cf. §§ 175-78) to confirm that he intimidated 
Iustus into submission as long as he was able (§§ 340, 
355). 

‘60! This is a puzzling reference. The Crispus who 
was one of Agrippa’s valets (§ 382) has recently been 
secretly freed from Josephus’ custody in Asochis (§ 
388), and the reader assumes that he has returned to the 
king. It is conceivable, however, that this Crispus in- 
stead continued on his original trip E to Tiberias, and 
that Iustus is sending back with him a request for asy- 
lum. The alternatives—that this is the older Crispus of 
§ 33 or yet a third man with the same name in 
Tiberias—appear even less attractive. 

‘602 Thus, having failed to bring the king’s forces to 
Tiberias (§§ 155, 381), Iustus flees to the king. 

1603 In §§ 379-80, Josephus averted the sacking of 
Sepphoris by the Galileans. 

‘604 Thus, they renew the appeal that brought 
Josephus to attack their city at § 373. 

1005 The reference must be to Josephus and the 
Galileans, in light of §§ 104-11, 373-80. 

1006 See the note to “Gallus” at § 374: it is unusual 
that Josephus should refer to Cestius by his cognomen 
rather than nomen (Cestius). 

‘07 | follow Thackeray’s acceptance of the mss. 
RAMW here, against P, which omits the phrase “quite 
a large.” See note to “many” at § 394. 

‘608 Cestius nominally commanded four legions in 
Antioch—except that the Legio XII Fulminata had been 
all but destroyed in his earlier Judean campaign (War 
2.499-500, 546-55; 5.41)—as well as various auxiliary 
cohorts and infantry wings, in addition to those supplied 
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surrounding countryside was being devastated by the Roman army,'®!° I took up the sol- 
diers with me and came to the village of Garis.'*'' There I dug a fenced camp'*” twenty 


stadia'*'? beyond the city of the Sepphorites,'*"* 
and attacked the walls. 396 After sending in many 


advanced'*'> against it during the night, 
1616 


of the soldiers via scaling ladders, 


I found myself controlling the greater part of the city.'°'? But not much later we had to 


retreat, forced to do so on account of our ignorance of the terrain, 
as well as a few Sepphorites; we ourselves lost only one.!°° 397 


twelve infantrymen'®”” 


When fighting later erupted between us and the cavalry in the plain, 
we were defeated. For when the Ro- 


lence and having come through grave dangers!” 


mans surrounded us, those who were with me became anxious and escaped to the rear. 


'l8 after disposing of 


1621 after much vio- 


1623 


One of my most trusted bodyguards, by the name of Iustus,'°* who had formerly held the 


by friendly kings: War 2.500. The reference here to 
large numbers of cavalry along with infantry (cavalry 
were mainly supplied by auxiliaries) and the ad hoc na- 
ture of the operation would suggest auxiliary forces. 

‘609 This note may be an explanation as to how the 
force could have gotten past Josephus, who was staying 
at Asochis just to the NW of Sepphoris, directly on the 
most likely route by which Cestius’ forces arrived. 
Josephus has anticipated Sepphoris’ rejection, with evi- 
dent pique, in the digression on Iustus (§ 347). 

‘610 This “surrounding countryside” would no doubt 
include Josephus own base at Asochis (§ 384), just 2 
km down the hill from the center of Sepphoris, closer 
to the lower city. 

‘oll The site is now identified with a hill about 1.5 
km W of Kefar (SID 75D, not to be confused with 
Khirbet Qanah [73> N27n] at § 86), about 5 km E of 
Sepphoris. See Appendix A. It is introduced in War 
3.129 as a base of Josephus’ that quickly collapsed once 
Vespasian’s forces arrived in the area. At War 5.474, 
one of the rebels in Jerusalem is said to hail from Garis. 
See further the note to “Sepphorites” in this section. 

'6!2 See the note to this phrase at § 214. 

‘613 Thus 2.5 miles or 4 km. Josephus’ consistent use 
of round numbers (multiples of 10) for distances in the 
Galilean hills would explain the slight discrepancy with 
the actual distance, if Garis is correctly identified: 5 km. 

‘614 Josephus does not explain what has obviously 
happened. He was at Asochis (§ 384), 2 km NW of 
Sepphoris, when the force from Cestius walked by him 
during the night into Sepphoris (§ 394). This arrange- 
ment was altogether too intimate, with Cestius’ force 
now occupying the heights of Sepphoris behind him, 
and so Josephus removed his camp “beyond” Seppho- 
ris—i.e., 6 km to the E of the city—to dig in a more 
secure camp out of the Romans’ immediate range. 

‘615 This is the only occurrence of the verb tpoo- 
Wetyvupl in the Life. Josephus could have used several 
verbs in this context, which suggests that he is trying to 
vary his vocabulary in this final section of the book. 

‘616 Although Josephus could have used several 
words here, he chose the relatively rare adjective oux- 


vos, which occurs only here and at § 394 in the Life. 

‘17 This is impossible to verify and difficult to be- 
lieve, in view of the reporter and the immediate sequel. 

‘618 Josephus and his men knew the terrain of 
Sepphoris (cf. §§ 30-1, 104-11, 374-80) much better 
than the recently arrived auxiliaries could have done. 
Here and in the next section, Josephus feels compelled 
to explain why his soldiers did not succeed against the 
Roman auxiliaries. He plainly wants to present himself 
as an effective and courageous general in the fight 
against the Romans, and this poses a problem for schol- 
arly hypotheses that he was somehow embarrassed 
about his past as a Judean general, as if this charge had 
been the problem caused by Iustus’ book. 

‘619 This is the reading of ms. P. The other mss. dis- 
tinguish 10 infantry from 2 cavalry, but Thackeray (ad 
loc.) argues persuasively that these are expansions of a 
simpler Suoxatdexa treCous, translated here. 

1020 This is standard body-count reporting, then as 
now favoring the reporter’s forces. 

'©1 Tt is not clear which plain is involved. Josephus 
has once called the broad valley N of Sepphoris and 
Asochis (3+ km. wide) “the great plain” (§ 207), and 
that is a likely location. But if Josephus has fully re- 
treated (§ 396) to Garis, the plain might be the narrower 
(about | km.) Tir‘an valley to the N of that village. See 
the note to “rear” in this section. It was well known that 
cavalry were suited only to fighting on flat and open 
terrain: cf. § 116 and Frontinus, Strat. 2.9, 11. 

1622 Tn other words, Josephus’ force fought coura- 
geously at first and did not simply fold camp (but cf. 
§ 327 and War 3.129). 

'©3 This description suits the Tir‘an valley better 
than the Bet Netofa valley (at least near Asochis and 
Sepphoris), for the “rear” would be the area that could 
not be effectively closed off by cavalry—therefore a 
hilly region alongside a relatively narrow valley. Near 
Asochis and Sepphoris, an escape from the cavalry up 
into the hills would bring one into direct confrontation 
with the Roman garrison. 

‘64 This is the only reference to this man in 
Josephus. For the name, see the note at § 5. 
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same position with the king,'®° fell in that engagement. 


royal force 
under Sulla 
arrives at 
Tulias, to cut 
links between 
Gaulanite 
centers of re- 
bellion and 
Galilee 


'©5 Tustus is one of a number of men who defected 
from Agrippa’s auxiliary army to join the Judean revo- 
lutionary force: see War 5.474 (Magassarus) and Life 
220 (the cavalryman who delivered the delegates’ first 
letter to Josephus). It was predictable that a nationalist 
insurgency would attract some soldiers who had been 
serving in regular armies allied with the dominant 
power. 

'©26 See the note to this phrase at § 112. 

'©7 This force was requested by the Tiberians at 
§ 381 (cf. already § 155), but Agrippa’s reply letters 
were intercepted by Josephus’ soldiers (§ 383). Iustus, 
tired of waiting, has in the meantime fled to the king at 
Berytus (§§ 390-93). Rather than heading to Tiberias 
itself, as we soon see, the commander chose a strategic 
site more firmly in royal territory. 

1628 This bearer of the famous Roman dictator’s cog- 
nomen (Lucius Cornelius Sulla Felix, 138-79 BCE) is 
otherwise unknown. He appears to be one of several 
Roman citizens in the higher ranks of Agrippa’s army 
(cf. Aebutius at § 115 and Neapolitanus at § 121). This 
was the beginning of a trend (Le Bohec 1994:93). 

'©29 Thus, Sulla was a sort of praetorian prefect for 
the king; cf. Ant. 19.247. On the many uses of nysuoov 
in military contexts, see H.J. Mason 1974:150. 

1680 See the note to this word (otpatotedov) at 
§ 214. Rather than trying to describe a different sort of 
installation from that of his own camp (xapaé, § 399) 
it appears that Josephus is simply varying his language. 
At § 405, he will call his own camp a otpatoresov. Cf. 
§ 214, where the same variation occurs. 

‘631 About 1 km. This base must have been on the E 
side of Iulias because (a) it is in the direction of 
Seleucia and Gamala in the Golan, presumably on the 
roads that go out from Iulias, and (b) Josephus would 
hardly set up camp 200 m. from Iulias on the near (Jor- 
dan-River) side if that would put the enemy camp 800 
m. at his back. 

1632 Tulias was the name that the tetrarch Philip gave 
to his new foundation on the site of the fishing village 
Bethsaida (77°8 1°2), at the intersection of the Jordan 
River and the N end of Lake Gennesar, on the E side of 
the river (War 3.515). The site was the gateway to his 
tetrarchy, though his capital was Caesarea Philippi, 38 
km N, near Mt. Hermon. Josephus claims (Ant.18.28) 
that the name was given to honor Augustus’ daughter 


398 At about this time'® the force from the king'®’ arrived, both cavalry and infantry, 
with Sulla!’ —who was commander of the bodyguards 
having established a base'®° five stadia away'®! from Iulias, 
roads, both the one leading to Seleucia 
in order to cut off supplies to the residents from the Galileans. 


'©29 ___leading it. This man, then, 


'632 posted a patrol on the 


1633 1634 


and the one leading to the fortress Gamala, 
1635 


Iulia. Some scholars have followed Schtrer-Vermes 
(Schitrer-Vermes 2.172; Kokkinos 1998:238) in arguing 
that Philip must, then, have founded Iulias at the very 
beginning of his tetrarchy (from 4 BCE) because Iulia 
was banished in 2 BCE, and it is unthinkable that Philip 
would have named a city after someone exiled by the 
emperor. Richardson (1996:302) argues, however, that 
Philip must have named the city for Augustus’ wife 
Livia (also Tiberius’ mother), who was bequeathed a 
place in the gens Julia by Augustus in 14 CE. Thus the 
case would be the same as for the other Iulias men- 
tioned by Josephus at Bet-Haram, which Antipas named 
after Livia (Iulia) (Ant. 18.27). In support of this argu- 
ment: Josephus claims in War 2.169 that Philip only 
founded Iulias with the accession of Tiberius in 14 
CE—a suitable time to honor Tiberius’ mother. 

It is curious that all four gospels consistently name 
this site Bethsaida (Mark 6:45;8:22; Matt 11:21; Luke 
2:4,15; John 7:42), whereas Josephus, Pliny (Nat. 5.71), 
and Ptolemy (Geog. 5.14.4) know it as Iulias. The com- 
mon scholarly hypothesis is that the fishing village of 
Bethsaida was directly on the shore of the lake, whereas 
Tulias itself was set back about 2 km N, with its acropo- 
lis at Et-Tell (Strange, ABD 1.692-93). See Appendix A. 

At the time of the revolt, Bethsaida/Tulias marked the 
threshold of the kingdom of Agrippa II (War 3.57), and 
in particular the conduit between Galilee and the major 
rebel fortress towns of Seleucia (NE) and Gamala (E) 
in Gaulanitis. Here Sulla moves decisively to cut off 
communication between rebel Galilee and these centers 
within the king’s territory. At the same time, Iulias is 
the closest possible site to Galilee from which he may 
strike at the rebels with secure supply lines behind him. 

'633 See the note at § 187. Although the site is not 
securely identified, a village 16 km NE of Iulias pre- 
serves the name Seluqiyeh. 

‘64 About 11 km E and slightly S of Iulias in 
Gaulanitis. 

‘635 Thackeray: “to prevent the inhabitants [of Iulias] 
from obtaining supplies from Galilee.” But patrols E of 
Tulias would not prevent Iulias from being supplied by 
Galilee to the W, and Iulias has not been mentioned as 
a participant in the revolt. Since both Seleucia and 
Gamala are in revolt with Galilee, though they are in the 
king’s territory, Sulla’s objective seems to be to cut 
them off from their suppliers. It appears, though 
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(72) 399 When I discovered these things, I sent 2000 armed soldiers with Ieremiah!®° as 
general over them. They dug a fenced camp!®’ one stadion'®* from Iulias, near the Jor- 
dan River,'®*’ but did no more than fire some projectiles’ until I myself reached them, 
having taken up 3000 soldiers.'**! 400 On the following day I posted an ambush-detach- 
ment! in a certain gulley not far from their fenced camp'“? and provoked the royal 
troops into fighting. I exhorted the soldiers with me to turn their backs until they could 
entice the enemy troops to go further,'“* which also happened. 401 For when Sulla fig- 
ured that we were truly fleeing he came forward, and he was ready to pursue us, those 
from the ambush took him from behind and threw everyone into a great uproar.'* 402 
After I made a sudden sharp turn with my force, I went to face the royal troops and put 
them to flight.'°© And the action that day would have worked just right for me had not 
some spirit!*’ gotten in the way. 403 For the horse on which I had done the fighting fell 


Josephus en- 
gages royal 


force, falls 
from his horse, 


is removed to 
Cepharnocus, 
where he 

catches fever, 
then Tarichea 


Josephus has not clarified this point, that when Seleucia 
and Gamala joined the revolt, they forfeited their natu- 
ral supply links with the surrounding region, which was 
still loyal to the king. Josephus must have established 
supply lines from Galilee. Sulla’s move is the beginning 
of an effort to force them back into accommodation 
with the loyal territory around them. 

1636 See the note at § 241, where Ieremiah was intro- 
duced as one of Josephus’ friends, entrusted with guard- 
ing the exit points from Galilee into the Plain of 
Esdraelon so as to intercept any of Ioannes’ men who 
were headed to Jerusalem to gain further support for 
Ioannes’ plots. 

'637 See the note to this phrase at § 214. 

'638 That is, 200 m., 660 ft. 

‘639 Near Iulias, the Jordan River bends in quite 
close to the city. Ieremiah’s location would be just on 
the near side of the Jordan, within easy viewing and 
striking distance of the city, but still in Galilee with an 
easy retreat to the rear and the river as a barrier in front. 

1640 Greek TrAEcov akpiBoAlopav oudéev ETTpaEav. See 
the nearly identical phrase in § 215. Such projectiles 
might include javelins, arrows, and catapulted objects. 
Perhaps Josephus is vague because it was really a mat- 
ter of throwing stones. This firing from a distance 
would be a relatively safe tactic if, as it appears, 
Ieremiah’s force was sitting just across the river to the 
W of Iulias. It seems best understood as part of the 
larger plan (below) to draw the royal troops across the 
river. 

‘ol Tt is unclear, then, what has become of the other 
6000 of Josephus’ 11,000-strong force (§§ 321-22). 
Perhaps Josephus has left a 6000-strong detachment at 
Garis. Perhaps we should not put too much stock in his 
numbers. 

1642 Greek Adxos. See the note to “ambush” at 
§ 216. 

‘68 That is, not far from Josephus’ own camp on the 
W side of the river. He seems to be planning to draw 
out the royal troops across the river. 


1644 Josephus’ ambush makes particular sense if he is 
set up on the W side of the Jordan River across from 
Iulias. He tries to draw the royal troops across the river 
in pursuit of his apparently fleeing soldiers. These, 
however, have not first crossed the river: they can only 
effect the deception by turning their backs, after having 
harassed the others with projectiles, and saying in ef- 
fect, “Chase us!” Once the royal troops are on the W 
side of the river, with their escape confined to the 
bridge, the ambush will be effective. 

‘645 Josephus has thus executed a textbook ambush, 
of the kind that Lucius Metellus used against the 
Carthaginian Hasdrubal (Polybius 1.40; Frontinus, 
Strat. 2.4). One begins with javelin assaults, to provoke 
the enemy force, and then traps them when they come 
in pursuit. 

1646 Josephus’ apparent aim (els duynv EtpeWa) is 
hard to see. The normal purpose of an elaborately 
planned engagement is to neutralize the enemy through 
casualties and imprisonment. Yet Josephus appears to 
draw out the royal troops only to “put them to flight,” 
which—if they retreated back to their base across the 
river—would simply return matters to the status quo 
ante. Possibly, they fled and dispersed on the W side of 
the river, no longer to serve in the army. But that is 
highly unlikely and Josephus does not say it. Given the 
general tenor of the Life, with its many internal and 
external inconsistencies coupled with a determined pre- 
sentation of Josephus’ virtues (see Introduction), it 
seems more likely that Josephus is saying all that he can 
about what was really a non-event. He wants to show 
his courage in boldly challenging the royal troops to a 
fight. He cleverly set a trap that took advantage of the 
terrain. But in the event, very little happened. Perhaps 
Sulla sent over a few scouts, whom Josephus managed 
to scare with a trap, and they fled quickly. He reports 
no casualties on either side, except his own injury from 
a fall, caused by the spirit. 

147 Greek Saipcov tis. Compare Ant. 4.108, where 
a divine spirit (8e10v mvetya) forces the donkey on 
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Sulla attempts 


in muddy!*® terrain!’ and deposited!®° me with it on the ground.'®! I suffered a frac- 


ture'® of the bones in the flat part of my hand'®* and was brought into a village called 
Cepharnocus.'** 404 When those who heard these things also became anxious, in case I 
had suffered something more serious, they abandoned further pursuit [of the enemy] and 
turned back in great concern about me.'®* So after sending for physicians'®° and receiv- 
ing care, and staying behind that day because I had caught a fever, on the physicians’ 
advice I was conducted to Tarichea'®’ during the night.'®* 


(73) 405 Now when Sulla and those with him discovered what had happened to me, they 


further engage- 
ment of 


; 1659 
Josephus 


base 


which Balaam is riding into a wall. In Josephus as in 
most ancient authors, daimones can be either malevo- 
lent (Ant. 8.45) or benevolent (cf. Ant.16.210). For the 
phrase Saiucv tis, see War 1.628; Ant. 13.415. 

‘68 This is the only occurrence of the adjective 
TeAvatodns in Josephus. 

'6® Certainly today there is much muddy (and 
marshy) ground near the outlet of the Jordan into Lake 
Gennesar. 

‘659 This is 1 of only 2 occurrences of the verb 
ouykatadépeo in Josephus (cf. Ant. 17.262). 

'651 Greek emi TouSados. 

1652 This is the only occurrence of the noun 8pavois 
in Josephus. 

1653 Greek Tav apbewv ET! TOV TAPOOV THs XEIPOS. 
Thackeray, “some bones in the wrist.” Munster: 
Handteller. The palm seems indicated by tapods, “flat 
[part]” (cf. Rufus, Onom. 81; Soranus, Fract. 22). See 
also Kottek (1994:86) on injuries in Josephus. 

1654 The mss. are confused, offering kepapvcoKov (as 
translated: P), kebapveokeov (R), Kapdaveopcov (M), and 
Kadapveopcov (W). The variant readings, in conjunction 
with the location indicated by the text (N end of Lake 
Gennesar, near Julias), make it almost certain that the 
site is Kefar-Nahum (01n7-755), the Capernaum (Ka- 
dapvaouy) famous from the gospels as Jesus’ chosen 
place of residence and the home of some of his students 
(Mark 1:21; 2:1; 9:33; Matt 4:13, etc.). Josephus (War 
3.519) introduces the village—with the gospels’ spell- 
ing—as the site of a spring, but it does not otherwise 
appear in his writings. 

Capernaum sat about 6 km SW of Iulias, following 
the shoreline W towards Tarichea and Tiberias. Because 
of its great interest to students of early Christianity, the 
site has been extensively excavated since 1905, after it 
had come into the possession of the Franciscan Custody 
of the Holy Land in 1894. Excavators have found the 
base of a Hellenistic town, arranged on the so-called 
Hippodamian plan, with both individual houses and 
clusters of houses built around central courtyards. A 
fourth to sixth century synagogue has been excavated 
and, beneath it, the excavators argue, is the foundation 


once again took courage. Having realized that matters pertaining to the guarding of the 
were neglected, during the night he set an ambush-detachment'™ of cavalry 


of a 1“ century precursor. The excavators also claim 
that one of housing structures found is that of the 
apostle Peter. These 1‘-century connections are dis- 
puted. See Corbo in ABD 1.866-69, Tsaferis 1983, and 
Appendix A. 

'655 It was perhaps fortunate that Josephus’ force did 
not have to pursue Sulla’s large infantry and cavalry 
force into royal territory. 

1656 Although the Roman army apparently traveled 
with a number of specialized medical personnel (Le 
Bohec 1994:52-3), it appears that the Judean rebel force 
had no such luxury; these physicians may have come up 
from Tarichea. 

‘657 About 10 km SW of Capernaum, following the 
shoreline, Tarichea has provided the most stable head- 
quarters and place of refuge for Josephus in the Life. 
See the note at § 96. 

1658 Presumably, this was for Josephus’ safety: if his 
opponents had seen the enemy general wounded, they 
might have attacked quickly. 

1659 Greek otpatotedov. See the note to this word 
at § 214. Apparently, Josephus refers to his own base 
on the W side of the Jordan River (so Thackeray, ad 
loc.). The sense would be that Sulla took advantage of 
the laxity of Josephus’ sentries to set up his ambush at 
some distance on the E side. But this does not make per- 
fectly good sense. First, Josephus himself seems to have 
set up an ambush at the same distance in broad daylight 
(§ 400). Second, at night it would be irrelevant whether 
Josephus’ sentries were alert. It would surely have made 
better sense to say “Because our sentries were so alert, 
Sulla had to set up his ambush by night.” Laxity on the 
part of Josephus’ sentries, by contrast, would allow 
Sulla to set an ambush whenever he wished. Third, 
Josephus has thus far used the Greek word here 
(otpatotedov) of Sulla’s camp, whereas he has labeled 
his own camp a xapog (“dug in, fenced” camp). Al- 
though it is entirely possible that he switches the terms 
for variety, we should also consider whether the refer- 
ence might not be—consistently—to Sulla’s camp. 
Thus: because he saw that his soldiers’ alertness was 
faltering, Sulla ordered up a night-time battle exercise 
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soldiers on the far side of the Jordan'®' and, when day came, challenged'®” us to 


battle.!° 406 When [my soldiers] obliged and proceeded as far as the plain,'** the cav- 
alry from the ambush'®® suddenly appeared, terrified them and put them to flight. They 
killed six of ours, but did not lead this victory to completion.'° For when they heard 
that some armed soldiers had sailed back to Iulias'*’ from Tarichea they became alarmed 
and retreated. !° 


(74) 407'°° A short time later Vespasian arrived in Tyre,'°” and with him King Agrippa. 
And the Tyrians began to insult the king, calling him an enemy of the Tyrians and of the 
Romans.'®”! For, they were saying, his camp prefect'®” Philip,'°? following his 


leaderless force 
but aborts the 
exercise, intimi- 
dated 


Vespasian 
arrives at Tyre, 
orders Philip 
son of lacimus 


in preparation for the next day’s engagement. This 
might be something like the examples given by Fron- 
tinus of a commander’s effort to “restore morale by 
firmness.” One common tactic was to hurl the standards 
into the enemy ranks, forcing one’s own soldiers to re- 
trieve them (Frontinus, Strat. 2.8.1-5). 

1660 Greek Adxos. See the note to “ambush’ at § 216. 

1661 See the note to Iulias at § 399. 

162 Greek TapakaAto, one of Josephus’ favorite 
verbs, translated “appeal to” at most other occurrences. 

1663 Thus, the way Josephus presents it, Sulla bor- 
rowed the ambush tactic from Josephus, who has just 
embarrassed Sulla’s forces in such a trap (§§ 399-402). 

1664 Although the Jordan River valley becomes quite 
narrow N of Julias, around the city itself and to the S 
and E, the valley broadens out considerably. Thus, 
Josephus’ forces have come relatively close to Iulias, 
having crossed the river, though we do not know how 
far they reached. 

165 Greek evedpa. See the note to “ambush” at 
§ 216. 

'66 On bringing victory (vikn) to completion (té- 
hos), see War 3.298; 6.38; Ant. 13.89 

‘667 Possibly: “when they heard that some armed sol- 
diers from Tarichea had put in at Iulias” (katate tAeu- 
KEVOl YAP Tivas OTAITAS AkOUGAVTES ATO TaplxEcav 
els ‘louAtada). The problem is that Iulias itself does not 
appear to have been on the shoreline; see the note at 
§ 398. 

'668 Although it is possible, this seems an unlikely 
explanation of Sulla’s motives. His regular force was 
clearly dominant in the area and willing to challenge 
Josephus. Josephus gives no explanation of this force 
from Tarichea, of their numbers, their exact destination 
(Capernaum or the ambush site?), the basis of their 
knowledge about Sulla’s sudden attack, or what became 
of them when they landed. They appear as an after- 
thought in the narrative, a deus ex machina to explain 
why the conflict between Josephus’ soldiers and Sulla’s 
force did not become serious. It is a marked pattern in 
the Life that the general Josephus hardly ever engages 
either royal or Roman troops, and that when he does 
(briefly or nearly), the contest is vaguely reported: 


§§ 115-21, 213-15. In each case (§§ 121, 215), Jose- 
phus claims, as here, to have intimidated the opposing 
force into non-confrontation. 

‘66° This paragraph brings a symmetrical completion 
to the intriguing sub-plot concerning Philip son of 
Iacimus: see §§ 46-61, 179-86. 

‘67 For the city of Tyre, see the note to “Tyrians” at 
§ 44. Josephus isolates the Tyrians among all Phoeni- 
cians as the harshest opponents of the Judeans, on a par 
with the Egyptians (Apion 1.70). 

According to War 3.29, Vespasian first arrived (by 
overland march from the Hellespont) at Syrian Antioch, 
where he met the waiting Agrippa II with his army. To- 
gether with their armies, these two commanders moved 
down the coast to Ptolemais, where they were met by 
delegates from Sepphoris declaring their loyalty (War 
3.29) and then by Titus, who brought with him the 15" 
Legion from Alexandria (War 3.64-6). All of this oc- 
curred in late winter or early spring of 67 CE (cf. War 
3.64, 142). Since they followed the coast from Antioch 
to Ptolemais, Vespasian and Titus must have passed 
trough Tyre, but Josephus did not mention the stop or 
this incident in the War. Since it is connected with 
Iustus’ relative Philip, it is possible that the new infor- 
mation is borrowed from Iustus. 

‘7! Tn light of everything Josephus has said about 
Agrippa II in the War, Antiquities, and Life, this is ob- 
viously an absurd charge. In the narrative it seems to be 
based entirely on the alleged actions of Agrippa’s pre- 
fect Philip, in the next sentence. For confirmation from 
a historical perspective (i.e., considering Agrippa’s ac- 
tual loyalties), see Price 1991:82-7. 

1672 The term otpatotedapxns was the standard 
equivalent of the Latin praefectus castrorum (H.J. Ma- 
son 1974:87). Cf. the note to “prefect” at § 46. Josephus 
may be putting this title in the mouths of the Tyrians in 
order to bolster their charge of Philip’s guilt. He should 
have protected the Roman garrison because he had be- 
come the ranking officer over the entire “base,” staffed 
by his soldiers and the Roman auxiliaries, that was hast- 
ily created in Herod’s palace. 

1673 See the note to “Iacimus” at § 46. 
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to render an 
account to 
Nero; Philip 
aborts journey 
in view of 
Nero’s plight 


[Agrippa’s] order,'° had betrayed the royal palace and the Roman forces that were in 
Jerusalem.'°> 408 When Vespasian heard the Tyrians abusing 
king and a friend'*’”’ of the Romans, he reprimanded them and exhorted the king to send 
Philip to Rome!®” to submit an account'®” to Nero concerning what had happened.'**° 
409 Philip was sent but never came into Nero’s sight. For when he found out that he 


‘676 a man who was both a 


[Nero] was at his last on account of the disturbances that had occurred and the civil 


war,'®*' he returned to the king.'** 


1674 See the following note. Just as Josephus presents 
the charges against Philip himself as a complete fabri- 
cation, a fortiori the application of them to Agrippa by 
the Tyrians here must strike the reader as a preposter- 
ous and gratuitous insult. 

'615 This is not a new charge. It first appeared as 
something made up by Philip’s enemy Varus and attrib- 
uted by him to the messenger from Philip, so that Varus 
could then both publicize the charge and deny it out of 
apparent loyalty, while also executing the messenger 
(§ 50). The accusation is recalled at § 182, where King 
Agrippa satisfies himself that the rumor is untrue (see 
the note to “Romans” there). 

The indictment has to do with the events described 
in War 2.421-54 and recalled at Life 46: Philip had been 
sent to Jerusalem by Agrippa II at the invitation of the 
pro-Roman aristocrats of Jerusalem. Eventually block- 
aded with them in Herod’s palace, along with the Ro- 
man cohort stationed there, Philip’s royal troops and the 
native Judeans were permitted by Manaem to leave, but 
the Roman auxiliaries had to remain (War 2.437). After 
Manaem’s murder, the Roman contingent under 
Metilius offered surrender to Eleazar’s force. Eleazar 
accepted but, as soon as the cohort was disarmed, had 
his men slaughter the Roman soldiers—apart from 
Metilius, who allegedly made a quick conversion to 
Judaism (War 2.453-54). 

The mischievous charge against Philip has a clever 
plausibility, although Josephus does not spell this out. 
Since Agrippa’s force under its commander Philip had 
been spared by Eleazar, whereas the small Roman force 
had been butchered, Philip would almost inevitably 
have looked suspicious—not unlike Josephus, the sur- 
vivor of Iotapata, who self-consciously refers to a 
Judean law that a general should die with his troops 
(War 3.354, 359, 400, 438; cf. Life 137, 357). Never- 
theless, Josephus’ consistent (in this respect) narrative 
about Philip—that he acted honorably in the event, that 
the Roman cohort was killed only because of Eleazar’s 
treachery, that Philip was spared by divine favor—pre- 
cludes the Tyrians’ charges in the narrative, which he 
describes as defamatory insults (BAaodnuetv, uBptCoo). 
Given that Josephus mentions the Tyrian charges for lit- 
erary effect, and given that his account of Philip’s lucky 
escape from Herod’s palace is one of the few items that 
that is consistent between War and Life, there is little 


reason to suspect that the Tyrians’ charges accidentally 
preserve historical reality—as if Philip really joined the 
rebel cause and deliberately betrayed the Romans, and 
this unintentionally slipped through into Josephus’ nar- 
rative. See the notes to “Jerusalem” at § 46, “Judeans” 
at § 50, and “Romans” at § 182. So also Price 1991:82- 
90; contra Drexler 1925:306-12; Cohen 1979:160-9. 

'676 This is the only occurrence of the verb uBpitc 
in the Life. 

'677 See the note to “friends” at § 79. 

'678 According to War 2.556-58, the Syrian governor 
Cestius permitted Philip and his companions (Saul and 
Costobar) to visit Nero in Achaea, and at their request, 
in order to blame Florus for the Judean revolt. Cestius 
allegedly did this in order to pre-empt any concern 
about his own conduct of affairs. These are, therefore, 
two entirely different stories. The War version has at 
least this in its favor: that Nero was in Achaea, not 
Rome, through 67 and the early part of 68 (Cassius Dio 
62.8.2; 62.19-20). Thus, Philip could not have headed 
for Rome to meet Nero. See Bradley (1975) and Price 
(1992:90-93 and n. 58). 

1679 Greek mrepYor OiAttrtov ets’ Pospny udeEovta 
doyov Népoovi. Compare the very similar phrase near 
the beginning of the book, § 13: eis tThHv Poduny Eteuwe 
hoyov udéEovtas ta Katoapr. In both cases, the Cae- 
sar in question is Nero. This parallel provides another 
symmetrical match at the beginning and end of the Life. 
See Introduction. 

1689 Price (1991:81 n. 14) astutely observes that 
Philip is not presented here as being sent for a trial: he 
is sent by a king (not a Roman governor); he may freely 
return without having met the emperor; and he is sent 
only to report on “what had happened”—a vague phrase 
that might cover any number of issues. His dispatch to 
Nero under such circumstances, as Agrippa’s emissary 
in effect, does not by itself condemn Philip or lend 
weight to the hypothesis that he had acted as a rebel. 

‘681 This explanation seems mistaken. Philip must 
have departed to meet Nero (but see the note to “Rome” 
at § 408) in early spring of 67. Civil war in any proper 
sense (e.g., the rising of Iulius Vindex, governor of 
Transalpine Gaul, followed by Galba) did not occur 
until the spring of 68 (Suetonius, Nero 40.4; Cassius 
Dio 63.22-3). Since Nero remained in Achaea until 
January of 68, enthusiastically celebrating the Isthmian 
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410 When Vespasian came to Ptolemais,'®? the principal men of the Ten Cities'®* of 
Syria loudly denounced Iustus of Tiberias because he had set fire to their villages.'!* So 
Vespasian handed him over to the king to be disciplined by the subjects of the king- 
dom.'®° The king, however, [merely] put him in chains, concealing this from Vepasian, 


Tustus de- 
nounced, con- 
demned by 
Vespasian, 
protected by 


as I have explained above. '*’ 


411 The Sepphorites went out to meet Vespasian and greeted him,'** accepting his force 
and the general Placidus.'°? Having gone up [into the hills?] with these men, with me 
... until Vespasian’s arrival in Galilee. 


following'©”° 


412 Now concerning the way in which this happened, and how he first gave battle to me 


and how from there I retreated to Iotapata,'°’ and the things 
1693 


around the village Garis,!! 


that happened to me during the siege of this place, 


alive and chained,'®* and how I was freed,'®° and indeed all the things that happened to 


Games there at the end of 67 (Suetonius, Nero 24.2), it 
does not appear that civil war or Nero’s “last days” 
could have been a plausible reason for Philip to turn 
back in the spring of 67. See Bradley 1978:61-72. Price 
(1991:92-3) considers Josephus’ possible motives for 
this depiction of Philip’s circumstances and convinc- 
ingly finds only the ancient historian’s basic ignorance 
compounded by his carelessness in trying to conceal it. 
Price aptly compares this mistaken dating of the Roman 
civil war with that in War 1.4. 

‘682 That is, to King Agrippa. 

1683 Cf. War 3.29. This story of the accusations 
against Iustus has no parallel in the War. 

1684 See the note to this term at § 341. 

1685 Since Josephus would no doubt accuse Iustus of 
everything he could reasonably find, and since at § 42 he 
mentions the villages of Gadara and Hippos (not the cit- 
ies themselves) as Iustus’ victims, that is probably the 
extent of Iustus’ involvement. Josephus may well be re- 
ferring to retaliatory strikes, either for the massacre of 
Caesarea’s Judeans (War 2.458-59) or for later attacks 
on Tiberian territory. Either way, it seems that Iustus 
was a minor leader in a spontaneous, nation-wide out- 
break, and quite possibly before the war with Rome was 
clear to anyone involved. See the note to “Syria” at 
§ 341. 

'686 Or “by the tributaries of the kingdom”: Greek 
UTTO Taov THS BaolAElas UTroTEAcov. In context, it would 
seem to make better sense if Vespasian had handed 
Iustus over to the king, since he is the one who acts in 
the next sentence. The subjects of his kingdom play no 
role, and one presumes that Vespasian was not inviting 
mob justice. This raises the question whether the tribu- 
taries (UToteAat) involved could be Agrippa and perhaps 
Berenice, and whether the kingdom (BaotAeia) in ques- 
tion could be the empire. Certainly, BaoiActa can have 
this sense in Josephus (War 4.546; 5.409), and utote- 
Ayjs often refers to cities and states under tribute (Ant. 


Agrippa 


Sepphorites 
greet Vespasian 


summary: re- 
mainder of 
Josephus’ 
Galilean com- 
mand, found in 
the Judean War 


and the way in which I was taken 


4.99; 5.120; 8.51; 14.74; 18.172, 176, 208, 258; cf. Latin 
tributarius; H.J. Mason 1974:96; also Appian, Bell. Civ. 
1.102). The problem is that client kingdoms such as 
Agrippa’s were not normally subject to Roman tribute, 
as far as we know (Braund 1988:92). But as D.R. 
Schwartz (1990:132 n. 102) points out, we do not know 
that much. Another possibility is that this notice picks up 
Josephus’ earlier comment that Scythopolis, at least, was 
“subject to the king” (§ 349: Utmkoos BaotAet). Perhaps 
the aggrieved Decapolis cities of the region had some 
temporary connection with Agrippa, and so Iustus was 
expected to be delivered to them via the king. 

1687 See §§ 342-43, 355. 

1688 Thus far, War 3.30. 

1689 At War 3.30-4, the Sepphorites meet Vespasian 
at Sepphoris. Josephus recalls that they have already 
received a garrison, after pledging loyalty to the com- 
mander of the 12" Legion, Caesennius Gallus. Never- 
theless, Vespasian further provides them with a provi- 
sional (técs) garrison of whatever size is necessary to 
repel Judean attacks. At War 3.59, we learn that this 
garrison was formidable: 1000 cavalry and 6000 infan- 
try, under the tribune Placidus. On Placidus, see the 
note at § 214. 

‘60 There is evidently a lacuna in the text. One can 
perhaps supply historical details from the parallel in 
War 3.30-34, 59, 110. 

‘©! For the site, see the note at § 395. According to 
War 3.129, most of Josephus’ followers dispersed from 
Garis before Vespasian’s troops had even come near. 

1692 See War 3.141-44. 

1093 The siege of Iotapata is recounted at War 3.151- 
288, 316-39. 

1094 Josephus’ surrender is described at War 3.340- 
408. 

15 Josephus is freed after his prediction of Vespa- 
sian’s rise to the principate (War 3.399-405) is fulfilled 
(War 4.622-29). 
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me during the Judean war and the siege of Jerusalem,'®® I have reported with precision 
in the volumes Concerning the Judean War. 413 But it is necessary, so I suppose, to 
supplement the record here with some events of my life that I did not record in the Judean 


War 1697 


Vespasian’s 
initial kindness; 
Josephus’ mar- 
riage in prison, 
freedom, and 
remarriage in 
Alexandria 


106 The entire War is in view here, but especially 
perhaps volumes 4-6, which include discussion of 
Josephus’ activities in the Roman camp. Note especially 
his major speech, War 5.362-419. 

‘67 This explicit reference to the Judean War pro- 
vides a symmetrical match to § 27, where the only other 
such reference is made. It is curious that Josephus de- 
fers to the earlier work so confidently when, in all of the 
stories that appear in both places, there are numerous 
major and minor contradictions. This suggests that 
Josephus was not embarrassed by such changes, in spite 
of his rhetorical claim to “precision” (see Avenarius 
1956:41-3), that he saw such alterations as within the 
parameters of truthful writing. 

'°8 Josephus describes the fall of Iotapata at War 
3.316-92. This occurred in late July (Panemus 1), 67 CE 
(War 3.339). 

19 In War 3.396-408, Josephus reports that at first 
Vespasian treated him with great suspicion, only spar- 
ing his life at the intercession of Titus (3.397-98). After 
Josephus (allegedly) made his famous prediction of 
Vespasian’s rise to the principate, however, and 
Vespasian corroborated that he was a reliable seer, the 
Roman general began to show him kindness and give 
him expensive gifts (3.407-8). Josephus does not even 
mention that prediction, which was so important in the 
War, here. Because he wants to stress the great honors 
that he received from all the Flavian emperors, it would 
no doubt have been awkward for him to mention the 
prediction, which had become numbered among 
Vespasian’s omina (cf. Suetonius, Vesp. 5.5.6-7; Cas- 
sius Dio 66.1). To mention it here might make the hon- 
ors from Vespasian seem a crass kind of payment or 
worse. Josephus’ very special treatment as a prisoner of 
war in Caesarea, he already claims in the War (3.438), 
increased the hatred of his compatriots. 

1709 Daube (1977:191-94) proposes that the Greek 
keAevo here represents the Latin that Josephus heard at 
the time of the incident, imbeo, meaning “authorize” 
rather than the more standard Greek “order” or “direct.” 
Feldman (1984:836) cogently responds that Josephus is 
here precluding the obvious accusation that a priest 
should marry a captive (cf. Apion 1.35). He excuses 


(75) 414 After Iotapata had been taken in a siege,'®* among the Romans finally I was 
kept under guard with every consideration, Vespasian supplying me with all the marks of 
honor.'©” In fact, when he so directed,!”” I even took a certain virgin!” for myself,!’ 
a native from among the prisoners who were seized at Caesarea.'"° 415 This one did not 
stay with me for a long time, but when I was freed' and traveled with Vespasian to 


himself by placing the onus on Vespasian: he directed 
me to do this (and I could hardly refuse). 

"01 We learn nothing more about this wife of 
Josephus, and it is his habit to omit the names of all his 
female family members (cf. §§ 1-6). Nor do we know 
whether he had been married before his captivity, which 
is antecedently likely in view of his age (30). The in- 
formation that this woman was a virgin (tap8évos) 
might not have much point in other contexts, since it 
was generally assumed that a new bride was a virgin. 
But in the context of imprisonment, the comment ad- 
dresses the audience’s presumption that a captive 
woman had been raped. At § 80, Josephus reports as a 
mark of his virtue that even as a powerful general he did 
not molest women—in much the same way, perhaps, as 
he did not accept tithes (though he was entitled to 
them). See the note to “unmolested” there at § 80. More 
particularly (see the previous note), Josephus will claim 
at Apion 1.34-5 that priests such as himself could not 
marry captive women because of the general presump- 
tion that they have had frequent intercourse with strang- 
ers. If he had to marry this woman, he can at least point 
out that she was a virgin. 

702 This is new information over against the War. 
For the expression “take a wife for oneself,” see the 
note to “himself” at § 4. 

' Immediately following his account of Iotapata’s 
fall and his own prediction, Josephus has Vespasian 
move directly to Caesarea via Ptolemais (War 3.409). 
Although it might seem that some time has elapsed 
since the fall of Iotapata—to allow for the gradual 
change in Vespasian’s attitude toward Josephus (War 
3.397-408)—Josephus dates the taking of the town to 
Panemus | (late July, 67; War 3.339) and the departure 
for Caesarea to Panemus 4 (War 3.409). He went with 
Vespasian as a prisoner and remained in Caesarea for 
about two years (cf. War 4.622-29). Josephus does not 
describe any new taking of Caesarean prisoners on his 
arrival; to the contrary, the mostly-Greek city welcomes 
Vespasian with open arms (War 3.410). Nevertheless, it 
seems likely that many of the Judean inhabitants would 
face imprisonment then, if not earlier. 

'4 The story of Josephus’ receiving his freedom is 
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Alexandria,!” 


myself.!7”’ 


416 From there I was sent with Titus to the siege of Jerusalem.'”® I was often in danger 
of death, both from the Judeans,'”” who were keen to have me at their mercy'’"® for the 
and from the Romans, who imagined that whenever they suffered de- 


sake of revenge,!”"! 


feat, this resulted from my betrayal.'’!* Continual outcries toward the imperator 


she was released.!”° In Alexandria, however, I took another woman for 


Titus’ protec- 
tion of 
Josephus at the 
siege of Jerusa- 


1713 were lem 


raised, imploring him even to discipline me as their betrayer. 417 But Titus Caesar, being 


quite familiar with the fortunes of war,'’!* through his silence managed to dissipate 


the soldiers’ attacks on me. 


And after the city of Jerusalem was being held by force,!”'® he often tried to persuade me 
to take anything I might like from the ruin of my native place. He insisted that he gave 
his consent.'”'’ 418 Having nothing of greater value in the fall of my native place that I 


told in War 4.622-29. He is released ceremonially, his 
chains being broken by an ax, so that the stigma of 
former imprisonment is removed. Vespasian liberates 
him at some point after Vitellius has seized power in 
Rome (April 19, 69; War 4.588) and after the governor 
of Egypt, Tiberius Iulius Alexander, has led the legions 
there in acclaiming Vespasian as emperor (July 1, 69; 
War 4.616-21), shortly before Vespasian himself trav- 
els to Alexandria (December, 67; War 4.656). For the 
dates, see Levick 1999:xx-xxi, 40-2. 

75 This is new information. Although the War 
(4.656-662) described the trip of Vespasian and Titus to 
Alexandria and the return of Titus to Judea with new 
forces, it did not mention that Josephus traveled with 
them. This would no doubt have been rather incriminat- 
ing in the eyes of his fellow-Judeans soon after the war. 
Not only had he surrendered to the Romans but, once a 
free man, he had voluntarily accompanied them as they 
planned to conclude the war in Jerusalem. 

1706 This is an interesting choice of words: passive of 
atadaoow. It might mean that she was released from 
imprisonment and thus from Josephus—having been as- 
signed to her privileged fellow-prisoner Josephus by 
Vespasian (see the note to “directed” at § 414). 

7 This unnamed wife and mother of three of 
Josephus’ children will be discussed further at § 426. 

708 Titus’ arrival outside Jerusalem and the begin- 
nings of the siege are described at War 5.1-135, 248- 
302. 

1709 Josephus relates (War 5.361) that Titus del- 
egated him to address the rebels in Jerusalem from out- 
side the walls. During the speech, he was bombarded 
with projectiles (5.375). On a later occasion, while 
Josephus was walking around the walls calling out to 
the rebels, he was hit by a rock and fell unconscious 
(War 5.541). The Judeans inside made a dash to drag 
him into the city, but a rescue party from Titus pre- 
vented them. Josephus notes (5.542-43) that, when they 


1715 


Titus’ favors to 
Josephus after 
the capture of 
Jerusalem; 


thought he was dead, the rebel leaders (not the general 
populace) celebrated. 

'710 Greek uttoxeipios, one of Josephus’ favorite 
words. See the note at § 28. 

‘71 Josephus describes this hatred at War 3.438-42: 
as long as the Jerusalemites thought that he had been 
killed, they eulogized him. But once they discovered 
that he was a well-treated prisoner, “the expression of 
rage at his being alive was of the same magnitude as the 
expression of affection when he was thought to have 
died. Some were accusing him of cowardice, some of 
betrayal, and the city was full of indignation and of in- 
sults directed at him.” 

'12 This is not hard to believe, given the supersti- 
tious character of Roman (and ancient) warfare (Le 
Bohec 1994:236-37; Potter 1999:134-52), although 
Josephus did not stress this problem in the War. There, 
indeed, he did not dwell on the Roman reverses, except 
in the early going (War 5.71-97, 109-19), perhaps be- 
cause in his view God was now with the Romans (5.1- 
2, 409, 572; 6.409-13). 

"3 That is, Titus. See the note to this word at § 342. 

'™4 Titus’s reflections on such matters are a feature 
of Josephus’ portrait of him; cf. especially War 3.396; 
6.409-13. 

‘715 This is the only occurrence of ekAvo in the Life. 
Since Titus does not act against Josephus’ accusers here 
(contrast §§ 425, 429), but simply fails to act on their 
claims, the strength of his support at this point may be 
somewhat exaggerated in Josephus’ mind. 

'716 Kata Kpatos: elsewhere translated “by storm” 
—when referring to a single decisive action. This par- 
allels the period briefly described from a different per- 
spective in War 7.1-20, immediately following Jeru- 
salem’s capture. 

'"7 This emphatic statement seems intended to ob- 
viate the charge that Josephus had not only found privi- 
leged safety with the enemy after shamefully surrender- 
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Josephus’ lib- 
eral actions 
toward friends 


for the freedom of persons,!7'® 


might take and cherish as a consolation for my circumstances, I put the request to Titus 
g y p q 
and for some sacred volumes!”!°. . . 


1207 received as an 


expression of Titus’ favor. 419 A little later, in fact, when I requested [freedom for] my 
brother'”! along with fifty friends,” I was not disappointed. And when I proceeded into 


the temple, as Titus had given me authority, 


'3 where a large mob of prisoners, both 


women and children,!”* had been shut in,!”° I delivered as many of my friends and close 


associates!7”6 


deposits, I commiserated with them concerning their former fortune 


ing, but had then joined in the plundering of his own 
land. Titus invites him to do so, in effect, but he has the 
dignity to ask only for the release of his friends (below). 
It is a prominent theme in the Life that, although 
Josephus has had every opportunity for personal profit 
and revenge, he has consistently refused to indulge him- 
self (§§ 80-4, 99-103, 262-64, 306-7, 368-69, 379, 384- 
89). 

‘718 Greek ocouatoov eheubépoov. Liberal treatment 
of one’s “friends”—in this situation, clients utterly de- 
pendent upon one’s favor—was an important, perhaps 
the critical, virtue of an aristocrat. Compare Iulius 
Caesar’s solicitous concern for his friends (Procillus 
and Marcus Mettius) among the Gauls after the first 
phase of his campaign: “And indeed it brought Caesar 
no less pleasure than the victory itself, to see a most 
distinguished member of the Province of Gaul, his own 
close friend (familiaris) and guest, snatched from the 
hands of the enemy and restored to himself” (Bell. gail. 
1.53, trans. H.J. Edwards). The generosity that Josephus 
extends in this paragraph instantly certifies his prestige 
(auctoritas) as a powerful man: the benefaction (free- 
dom or even life itself) is so basic that these friends will 
in fact be his debtors forever. See also Plutarch, Mor. 
806D-809A and, in general, Saller 1982. 

'19 There is no reason to disbelieve this. Josephus 
shows a consistent interest in the sacred volumes of his 
nation, precisely as a priest (War 3.352; Apion 1.54). 
No doubt, the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple 
made some rare manuscripts available. This may have 
been quite a windfall for Josephus’ library. 

'729 Tt seems that a word or two are missing here, 
though the basic sense is clear. 

'21 This is apparently Matthias, Josephus’ older 
brother (§ 8). According to War 5.533, Josephus’ father 
Matthias (cf. Life 5, 7, 204) was imprisoned in Jerusa- 
lem by the rebel Simon son of Gioras. Although he 
mentions no other family members there, a few lines 
later he refers to his imprisoned mother (War 5.544-45). 
Although we cannot be certain, it is easily conceivable 
that Josephus’ brother Matthias was imprisoned with his 
parents in Jerusalem. It is noteworthy that his family 
should have remained in the city when so many others 


as I recognized—about 190 in number.'”’ Without their paying ransom 


1728 


'25 and released them. 


had allegedly fled (War 2.556, 562), although Josephus 
claims that those who had come to Jerusalem for Pass- 
over in 70 were trapped in the city (War 6.420-29). 

'22 See the note to “number” below in this section. 

'23 Greek eEouoia. Josephus continues to illustrate 
the enormous prestige he gained as a patron during this 
period. 

1724 See the note to “women and children” at § 25. 

'25 This is the only occurrence of the verb eyKAetco 
in the Life. This mob, according to Josephus’ literal 
words, comprises women and also children—not men. 
Possibly, such a segregation was made by the rebel 
leaders, perhaps in a vain effort to afford them some 
extra protection. According to War 6.414-19, when 
Titus entered the temple he ordered all survivors (except 
those who offered resistance) locked up in the temple’s 
court of women. Then he delegated a freedman to mind 
these prisoners (11,000 died of starvation in holding) 
while his friend Fronto determined their fate. Women 
are not mentioned here, but children are: those younger 
than 17 were to be sold into slavery (War 6.418). But 
this assessment was after Titus’ entry; if Josephus ac- 
companied him on that first inspection, he may have 
found the women and children sequestered by the rebel 
leaders. Nevertheless, it was standard in other contexts 
for the Romans to separate the women and children 
from the men (e.g., War 6.384; 7.208). 

126 Greek pido Kai ouvrets; cf. the common Latin 
pair amicus and familiaris. See the notes to this phrase 
at § 180 and to “associates” at § 13. 

'27 Although modern Western social scripts make it 
hard to believe that one could even claim such a large 
number of close friends among a group of women and 
children, as well as the 50 friends mentioned earlier in 
this section, ancient social scripts for aristocrats were 
rather different. See the note to “associates” at § 13. 

'28 This is the only occurrence of the noun Autpov 
in the Life. That Josephus should even raise the pros- 
pect of payment for his liberality perhaps indicates the 
limitations of being a “close associate.” See the two 
previous notes. 

129 This is TUxn: not a financial fortune, but fortu- 
nate circumstances. 
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420 When I was sent by Titus Caesar with Cerealius'”° and a thousand cavalry to a cer- 


tain village called Thekoa,'”' to ascertain'’” whether the terrain was suitable for receiv- 
ing a fenced camp,'’* as I was returning from there I saw many prisoners who had been 
crucified,'”* and I recognized three who had been my close associates.'° My soul was 
grieved, and with tears I went to Titus and said so. 421 He immediately directed that they 
be taken down and receive treatment with the greatest care. Alas, two of them expired 
during treatment, but the third lived. 


(76) 422 When Titus had brought an end to the disturbances in Judea, figuring that the 
properties I held in the environs of Jerusalem would become unprofitable to me on ac- 
count of the Roman patrol'”® that was about to go into quarters'”’ there, he gave me a 
different area in the plain.'”* And when he was about to depart for Rome, he welcomed 
me as his sailing companion,'”’ assigning me every honor. 


423 When we came to Rome,!'”? I met with every provision!” from Vespasian.'”? He 


Josephus frees 
crucified 
friends 


gives Josephus 
favorable land 
in Judea 


Vespasian 


'29 This distinguished soldier, Sextus Vettulenus 
Cerealis, was /egatus (commander) of the 5" legion 
(Legio V Macedonica), which had taken part in the war 
under both Vespasian and Titus (War 3.65; 5.41-2). He 
is known from a military diploma dated April 28, 75 
(RMD 1.2: et sunt in Moesia sub Sex. Vettuleno Ceriale) 
and from an inscription dated February 7, 78 (CIL 
16.22: quae sunt in Moesia sub Sex. Vettuleno Ceriale). 
Cerialis had been sent by Vespasian to subdue both the 
Samaritans (War 3.310-15) and the Idumeans (4.552- 
55) before the siege of Jerusalem (cf. 6.237). Titus later 
left him in supreme command of all Judean forces when 
he left for Rome (War 7.163). The cognomen Cerealis 
(“pertaining to Ceres,” goddess of agriculture) is at- 
tested also in Martial 10.48; 11.52. 

"2! Renowned as the home of the biblical prophet 
Amos (Amos 1:1), Tekoa (here Okada; Hebrew DIPH; 
LXX Osxoué, elsewhere Oexoé) lies about 16 km. S of 
Jerusalem and 8 km. SSE of Bethlehem, on a height 
where the arable land to the W meets the Judean desert 
to the E. It was introduced in War 4.518 (Oexoué) as the 
village where the rebel leader Simon son of Giora 
camped before devastating Idumea to the S. In Ant. 
8.246 it (Oekwe) is listed among the sites fortified by 
King Rehoboam, and at 9.12 King Jehoshaphat as- 
sembles the people in the desert beneath the village 
(Oekcoa). 

'7322 The verb tpokatavoéw occurs only here and at 
Ant. 17.8 in Josephus. 

"733 See the note to this phrase at § 214. The Roman 
army was famous for its caution in selecting and pre- 
paring camp sites. The location had to be naturally de- 
fensible, not exposed to projectile attack, with good 
natural drainage and capable of being leveled easily, 
among other things. See Le Bohec 1994:131-33, 155- 
63. 

'34 Fyen during the siege, Josephus relates, Titus 


favors Josephus 


had made extensive use of crucifixion before the walls 
of Jerusalem as an inducement to surrender (War 5.449- 
51). Crucifixion was an extremely brutal form of execu- 
tion normally reserved for slaves and provincials with- 
out status, such as prisoners of war (contrast Josephus’ 
outrage at Gessius Florus’ unprecedented crucifixion of 
Judean equestrians: War 2.308). Josephus’ narrative 
suggests that stretches of the major roads out of Jerusa- 
lem were lined with crosses, like the Appian Way out- 
side Rome after Spartacus’ revolt of the 70s BCE. See 
Hengel 1977. 

35 See the note to “associates” at § 13. 

'86 As Josephus narrates in War 7.17, the Legio X 
Fretensis, which had formerly been posted in Syria at 
the Euphrates River, and which had fought in the war 
(War 3.65; 5.41), established a permanent camp in 
Jerusalem after the war, along with numerous auxiliary 
infantry and cavalry units. This was a major change for 
Jerusalem, since before the war there had been only a 
small auxiliary cohort in the fortress Antonia. 

'37 The verb eyka@éCouat occurs only here and at 
Ant. 6.211 in Josephus. 

'28 Josephus appears to mean the fertile coastal 
plain (775) between Jerusalem and the Mediterranean. 
This is also the region where many Judean teachers re- 
assembled after the war, at Yavneh/Iamnia, to sow the 
seeds of what would become the rabbinic movement. 
See Schafer 1979; Cohen 1984. 

'39 This is the only occurrence of the noun ovuT- 
hous in Josephus. Titus and Josephus sailed in the 
spring of 71; see the note to “Rome” at § 423. 

‘4 Josephus describes Titus’ return trip to Rome, 
immediately followed by the joint triumph of 
Vespasian, at War 7.116-62. Josephus accompanied 
Titus (so § 422) in the spring of 71, and the triumphal 
procession took place in June of 71 (see Levick 
1999:71, 88, 119-20). 
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in Rome, pro- 
vides accom- 
modation, citi- 


'41 This is the noun jTpovoia, a major theme in 
Josephus. See the notes to “provision of God” at § 15 
and “provision” at § 62. 

42 Josephus is about to describe the benefits (ben- 
eficia) he received from successive Roman emperors, as 
a mark of his prestige. We may be sure that he mentions 
all of any significance, since he cites even the silence 
of Titus (§§ 417, 428) in the face of his accusers as an 
honor. To gain some perspective on Josephus’ honors, 
we need to keep in mind the range of possibilities. 
Saller discusses these in detail, including beneficia 
given by the princeps himself (1982:41-118). The stan- 
dard benefits included: citizenship grants (also to the 
friends of the petitioners), senatorial positions (indi- 
rectly arranged via election), immunity from certain 
taxes, senatorial magistracies and governorships, eques- 
trian status and procuratorships, military posts, priest- 
hoods, staff positions in the imperial household (familia 
Caesaris), freedman status, monetary gifts, and special 
rights such as the use of the public transportation and 
postal service or the privilege of tapping into an aque- 
duct (Saller 1982:41-5). Those of lower prestige such as 
physicians, orators, writers, and teachers did not nor- 
mally rise to the senate, but they might receive audi- 
ences with the emperor, the right to dine at public ex- 
pense, a seat of honor at the games, immunity from 
certain taxes, priesthoods, gifts of gold, silver, horses, 
slaves, and land (Saller 1982:63-4). For the Flavian 
period, White (1978:90-2) summarizes the typical ben- 
efits received by such lower-class men from powerful 
patrons in general (not necessarily the emperor): money 
assigned in bequests; one-time cash gifts to meet the 
property requirement for equestrian status (400,000 
sesterces); loans at minimal or no interest; gifts of land 
or housing; accommodation in the patron’s house; posi- 
tions of influence (but few heavy demands) in the army 
or bureaucracy; and arranged marriages. Writers could 
also count on their patrons to provide places for the 
recitation of their works and to protect them from jeal- 
ous rivals (White 1978:83-9). Finally, B.W. Jones 
(1992:170-73) describes the fairly radical measures 
taken by the Flavians to promote eastern aristocrats who 
had helped them significantly. These measures included 
adlection to the Roman senate and, for younger aristo- 
crats, entry into the pre-senatorial magistracies (the 
vigintiviri). The Judeans who found such favor with the 
Flavians were the descendants of Herod the Great 
(Agrippa II and his relatives) and, of the Alexandrian 
Judeans, Tiberius Julius Alexander and his relatives. 
Agrippa was given praetorian honors (ornamenta: 
Cassius Dio 65.15.4) and the Alexandrian’s heirs appar- 


even gave me lodging in the house that was his before the imperium.'’* He honored me 
with Roman citizenship.!“* He gave me a stipend!” for supplies, and continued* [these] 


ently went on to senatorial careers (B.W. Jones 1992:7). 
Viewed against these possibilities, Josephus’ listed 
honors place him in the lowest social rung. Yavetz’ 
comment (1975:431-32) is apropos: “He must have 
been a member of the lower entourage, in the same cat- 
egory as doctors and magicians, philosophers and buf- 
foons.” His great achievements are Roman citizenship 
(for himself, not for friends), an arranged marriage (or 
similar) for himself, some land—in Judea, not in the 
prized Italian countryside, accommodation, tax relief, a 
stipend of some kind, and protection from accusers. 
Even the Spaniard Martial, by contrast, though he com- 
plains incessantly about his poverty, had equestrian sta- 
tus (5.13), a small house in Rome and a place in the 
country with slaves (7.31; 10.48; 12.31). See White 
1978:86-92; Saller 1983 (in response to White). 

43 See the note to “imperium” at § 5. The house in 
which Domitian was born seems a likely candidate for 
Josephus’ first Roman residence. It was on the Quirinal 
hill, thus in the sixth Augustan district, on a street called 
“The Pomegranate” (Suetonius, Dom. 1)—perhaps to 
be identified with the Via delle Quattro Fontane (B.W. 
Jones 1992:1). Domitian would later turn this house into 
a family temple (Suetonius, Dom. 1, 5; Martial 9.20.1). 
Thus, if this well-situated domus is where Josephus 
lived upon his arrival in Rome, he must have left within 
that first decade. Titus had been born, however, in a 
house described by Suetonius (Tit. 1) as “dingy,” near a 
7-storey building, and it is also possible that Vespasian 
kept this property and let Josephus live there. Although 
Suetonius claims that Titus and Domitian had spent 
their early years in some poverty, both Vespasian and 
his brother Titus Flavius Sabinus had satisfied the prop- 
erty requirement for the senate, and there was money in 
their family (Levick 1999:4-8; B.W. Jones 1992:2). Ei- 
ther the reports of poverty are simply Flavian propa- 
ganda to conceal the great prosperity of the Flavians 
under Gaius and Nero (B.W. Jones 1992:2) or there 
were perhaps long periods of hardship following mas- 
sive expenditures for elections (Levick 1999:12-3). 

In any case, Josephus did not live with or near 
Vespasian himself: not on the Palatine hill, where the 
Julio-Claudian emperors had made their residence, nor 
in the villa known as the Gardens of Sallust (horti 
sallustiani), at the far end of the Quirinal hill (Stam- 
baugh 1988:186), where Vespasian opted to spend most 
of his time (Cassius Dio 65.10.4). 

'™4 This should mean that Josephus was made part 
of a Roman voting district (tribus), which connection 
would then become part of his full name, though we 
nowhere learn which district he belonged to. Although 
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honors until his departure!”° from life, taking back nothing of his goodness toward me— 
which brought me into danger on account of envy.'” 424 For a certain Judean by the 
name of Ionathes,'“* having fomented sedition in Cyrene and helped to persuade 2000 of 
the natives [to join in], became with them an agent of destruction.'””” He was put in chains 
and then, when he was sent to the imperator,'”*' he 


by the one governing the region!”°° 


zenship, funds, 
and protection 
from accusers, 
notably 
Ionathes of 
Cyrene 


insisted that I had sent weapons and supplies to him. 425 Lying certainly did not escape 
Vespasian’s notice, but he passed a sentence of death and, having been handed over, he 


[Ionathes] was put to death.'”* After these things, those who were envious 


1753 


of my 


success often fabricated charges against me, but I escaped by the provision of God.!”™ 


And I received from Vespasian a gift of considerable land in Judea. 


Roman citizenship was still given selectively in the 
early empire, it was by no means rare among provincial 
élites: “Roman status served to distinguish an elite in 
the non-Roman cities and to tie these as closely as pos- 
sible to the emperor” (Lintott 1993:166). See also 
Garnsey 1970; Sherwin-White 1973. Saller (1982:53) 
observes: “The fact that a minor figure at the periphery 
of the court circles like Martial [cf. 3.95] could obtain 
many grants [of citizenship] for friends gives some in- 
dication of how often emperors bestowed this benefi- 
cium.” Some of the Judean characters mentioned in the 
Life, especially Iulius Capella in Tiberias (§ 32), appear 
to have been Roman citizens. Jerusalem must have had 
a substantial number of citizens among the aristocracy, 
for Josephus refers even to equestrians there (War 
2.308). As for Rome itself, Philo (Legat. 155) claims 
that most Judeans there in his time were free citizens: 
even those who had gone as slaves were quickly manu- 
mitted—and in Rome, slaves became citizens upon 
manumission (Lintott 1993:161). Thus, most of the 
Judean community in Josephus’ Rome, aside from the 
slaves newly arrived after the war, were probably citi- 
zens. Cf., for the second century, Leon 1960:237-80. 
Josephus’ status was therefore by no means exceptional, 
especially in light of his free aristocratic background. 

'45 This is the only occurrence of the noun ouvtoEIs 
in the Life. 

'46 This is the only occurrence of the noun yeTa- 
otacis in the Life. Outside of the Life, it is one of the 
peculiar items of vocabulary favored by Josephus only 
in Ant. 17-19, which Thackeray called the “Thucydi- 
dean” section of Antiquities (Thackeray 1929:108-16): 
17.61, 172, 232, 310; 18.209, 236; 19.62. Sometimes it 
means “death,” but sometimes it refers to other kinds of 
transformation. Vespasian died June 23, 70. 

"47 Tt is a prominent theme in Josephus that success 
arouses envy. See the notes to “envy” at §§ 80, 122. 

'™8 According to War 7.437, Ionathes was a sica- 
rius. 

49 This is the last episode of Josephus’ War (7.437- 
53). There, Ionathes’ main action is to lead a mob out 
into the desert, promising to show them signs and mys- 
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terious appearances (7.438). In this, he resembles the 
“deceivers and impostors” under Felix (War 2.259). But 
just as Felix had viewed these excursions into the desert 
as a prelude to some sort of upheaval and so had such 
groups destroyed (War 2.260), so too the governor of 
Cyrene, Catullus, sent a force to destroy this mob, 
though Ionathes himself was arrested (War 7.438-41). 
According to the story, he first implicated some wealthy 
Judeans of Cyrene as if they had put him up to it. 
Catullus was pleased with this intelligence, because he 
hated the Judeans, and so he enticed Jonathes to name 
some others in order that he could execute them—3 000 
in total (War 7.441-46). The governor then prevailed 
upon Ionathes to bring charges against the wealthier 
Judeans of both Alexandria and Rome—including 
Josephus. They traveled to Rome together to bring the 
charge, but Vespasian saw through it and had Ionathes 
executed (War 7.447-50). Catullus, not long after, died 
a horrible death: after hallucinating about his many vic- 
tims, his bowels ulcerated and fell out (War 7.451-53). 

50 Perhaps Josephus omits Catullus’ name here 
because, in this brief version of the story he simply 
wants to say that the governor brought Ionathes to 
Rome. It might be easier to avoid venting his anger at 
Catullus if he does not name him. S. Schwartz 
(1986:373-86; 1990:11 n. 35) shows that the governor 
in question seems to have been Valerius Catullus 
Messalinus, who (rather than facing divine punishment) 
became consul in 73 CE. He did not die before 93. This 
supports Schwartz’s theory that War 7 was published in 
its present form early in the reign of Trajan (1990:21). 

"1 See note to this term at § 342. 

2 War 7.450: Ionathes was tortured and then burnt 
alive. 

'53 The verb Baokaives occurs only here in the Life 
and rarely in Josephus (Ant. 10.250, 257; Apion 1.72; 
2.285 plus variants). On the theme in Josephus, see the 
notes to “envy” at §§ 80, 122. 

'54 Greek mpovoia B00. See the note to this phrase 
at § 15. 

'5 The traditionally most respectable source of in- 
come for the Roman gentleman, at least, was agricul- 
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Domitian, and 
Domitia con- 
tinue to favor 


426 At this time also I sent away the woman,!”° being displeased with her habits.'”’ She 
was the mother of three children, of which two died!”** and one, whom I called 
Hyrcanus,'’? is still with us. 427 After these things I took for myself!’ a woman who, 
though she had settled in Crete, was by ancestry a Judean,'”' of parents who were the 
most noble!’” and most distinguished in that region. In character!’ she excelled many 
women,'’ as her subsequent life demonstrated.!"° From this wife two children were born 
to me: the older one Iustus and after him Simonides, who was surnamed Agrippa.'’° 428 
These are my household affairs. 

The things given by the imperators'’®’ remained much the same. When Vespasian died 
and Titus succeeded him in the rule,'” he preserved the same sort of honor towards me 
as his father and, though I was often accused,'” he did not credit [the charges]. 429 When 


ture. Commerce and business were not for aristocrats. 
Cf. Plutarch, Cat. Maj. 3.1-2 but 21.5; Virgil’s 
Georgics; Cicero, Off. 1.151; Finley 1985:35-62. It was 
common for new members of the lower aristocracy to 
be granted land in Italy by their patrons (see the note to 
“Vespasian” at § 423). Significantly, Josephus can 
claim land grants only in Judea. It is not clear how this 
parcel of land given by Vespasian relates to that already 
granted by Titus in lieu of Josephus’ Jerusalem property 
(cf. § 422). For Josephus on the virtue of agriculture, 
see Ant. 18.19; Apion 2.293-94. 

6 That is, the wife Josephus took at Alexandria 
(§ 415), having left already the woman given to him by 
Vespasian in Caesarea. 

'57 Or “behavior”: Greek n6y—plural of the word 
that Josephus will use of his present wife’s “character” 
at § 427 and of his own at § 430. Compare the princeps 
Augustus, who divorced his wife Scribonia because he 
was “disgusted with her crooked behavior” (pertae- 
sus morum perversitatem eius) according to Sueto- 
nius (Aug. 62.2), quoting Augustus’ own words, likely 
from his lost autobiography. Deut. 24:1 contemplates a 
man divorcing his wife if “she does not please him be- 
cause he finds something objectionable about her 
(a7 nv 7a syavD yrya 7 S83 ST OS; LXX: kal 
ZOTOL EV LT] EUPT] XAPIV EVAVTIOV AUTOU, OT! EUpEV EV 
auTy aoXNYOV Tpayya), and so he writes her a certifi- 
cate of divorce.” The rabbis often discussed what these 
terms meant. Most famously, the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai debated whether the emphasis should be on 
the word “objectionable” (or “indecent”)—that she 
must have been unfaithful—or on the indefiniteness of 
the construction: if he find anything objectionable. So 
the house of Hillel, “even if she spoiled a dish”; and 
Rabbi Akiva, “even if he found another fairer than she” 
(m. Git. 9.10; cf. Matt 19:1-12; m. Ketub. 5.5; 7.1 ff. On 
the text, see Neusner 1973:2.37-9. 

8 On child mortality and related issues, see Parkin 
1992 and B.W. Frier in Potter/Mattingly 1999. 

9 See the note at § 5. Josephus continues to create 
symmetry in his work by closing with discussion of his 


children, as he had begun (see Introduction). 

1760 See the note to this phrase in the context of mar- 
riage at § 4. 

1761 Greek TO yévos’ loudata. See the note to this 
phrase at § 16. The symmetry continues (see Introduc- 
tion). 

'76 This is the only occurrence of the adjective 
euyevns in the Life. But see the cognate noun in §§ 1, 
7, where Josephus describes his own claim to nobility. 

1763 Greek Tos. See the note to “character”—the 
underlying theme of the Life—at § 430. 

'764 Josephus does not otherwise have a high estima- 
tion of women’s character: his Moses rejects their testi- 
mony in court because they are fickle (Ant. 4.219; 
Apion 2.201); women are wanton (Jezebel, Ant. 8.318; 
Cleopatra, Ant. 15.98; Mariamne, War 1.439); and the 
ghost of Herod’s son Alexander returns to confirm from 
his widow Glaphyra’s example the saying that “women 
are not to be trusted” (Ant. 17.352). On Josephus’ bib- 
lical women, see Brown 1992; Feldman 1998a:188-90; 
Mayer-Schartel 1995. For the Hasmonean women in 
Josephus, see Sievers in Feldman/Hata 1989:132-46. 

765 Josephus’ steady focus on his wife’s ancestry 
and character matches not only his self-portrait but also 
his position that the main purpose of marriage and 
sexual relations was to produce children (Apion 2.199, 
202; cf. War 2.160-61). This was also a standard view 
among the Roman aristocracy (cf. A.E. Hanson, pp. 33- 
34 in Potter/Mattingly 1999). Tacitus (Ann. 14.1) has 
even the infamous Poppea Sabina appeal to her excel- 
lent blood lines—more than her sexual appeal—when 
she tries to entice Nero. 

1766 See the notes concerning these two sons at § 5. 

767 See the note to this term at § 342. 

8 Titus became princeps on June 24, 79. 

For such accusations, see the notes to “Judeans” 
and “revenge” at § 416, also 424-25. Although there is 
no doubt that Josephus faced many accusers, we should 
bear in mind that exaggerating one’s envious accusers 
could also lend a certain cachet to one’s career, for such 
envy presumed success. Martial often complains of jeal- 
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Domitian'’” had succeeded Titus, he further increased the honors towards me. For ex- 
ample, he disciplined the Judeans who had accused me, and he ordered that a eunuch slave 


and protect 
Josephus in 
Rome 


and tutor of my son who had accused me!””! be disciplined. He also gave me tax exemp- 
tion'’” for my territory in Judea, which is the greatest honor for the recipient.'”° And 


ous accusers (1.40; 2.61; 3.9; 4.27, 77, 86 passim). In 
his case, some of them circulated poison poems in his 
name (7.72). 

7 Titus Flavius Domitianus was born October 24, 
51, and so was not quite 30 when he assumed the 
principate at the death of his older brother on Septem- 
ber 14, 81. He governed until he was murdered on Sep- 
tember 18, 96. Josephus writes the Antiquities (and pos- 
sibly Life) in the 13" year of Domitian’s reign (Ant. 
20.267). Josephus has mentioned Domitian occasionally 
in the War (esp. 7.85-8), praising his courage as a 
young man. Following the emperor’s death in 96, how- 
ever, when his memory was subject to damnatio, the 
literary tradition represented by Pliny, Tacitus, 
Suetonius and later Cassius Dio became uniformly hos- 
tile, representing his entire regime (after perhaps a tol- 
erable interval) as a reign of terror (Tacitus, Agr. 2-3; 
Suetonius, Dom. 1.2; 3.2 passim; Cassius Dio 67). In 
these traditions, he appears as a pathetic figure from the 
start: deeply jealous of his father and brother and kept 
in check by them, he seized the opportunity once they 
had died (Titus, perhaps through Domitian’s efforts) to 
reverse their accomplishments (Cassius Dio 67.2.1-2). 
An unhappy and power-crazed loner, he lashed out at 
all those around him, terrorizing the senate, Jews, Chris- 
tians, philosophers, and many others. He abused his dis- 
tinguished wife, so that she joined the conspiracy to kill 
him. Recent scholarship (e.g., B.W. Jones 1992; South- 
ern 1997), however, has redressed this bias by isolating 
Domitian’s policies, practices, and reasons, as far as 
these can be reconstructed, from mere slander. B.W. 
Jones argues, for example, that Domitian was fully sup- 
portive of his father’s and brother’s policies, which he 
continued. He also continued their circles of advisers or 
friends (except for domestic staff). He was committed 
to Augustan-style reforms in finance, religion, and mo- 
rality, which he took seriously. These conservative ten- 
dencies led him to persecute the Judeans, who became 
targets because of their influence, but probably not 
Christians as a body. Nor is there evidence of a fatal rift 
with his wife Domitia (see note below); to the contrary, 
she seems to have continued to present herself loyally 
as Domitian’s wife long after his damnatio was in 
place. But Domitian did alienate many important 
people. Most obviously, he did not try to win the favor 
of the senate. He ruled as a monarch, dropping any pre- 
tense of republican forms by leaving the city for long 
stretches and by governing from his retreat at Alba with 


his court in tow, disdaining the capital (and senate). 
B.W. Jones suggests that first-century Rome was al- 
ways a brutal and terrifying place; the only reason that 
Domitian was singled out for such hostile treatment was 
that he was willing to exercise this brutality against the 
senate, whose members wrote books. 

As Niese (1896:226-27) and Luther (1910:63) al- 
ready pointed out, it is hard to see how Josephus could 
have written this grateful note concerning Domitian af- 
ter his reign ended in 96 CE. Josephus seems to have 
been perfectly aware of the political constraints of writ- 
ing history: witness his treatment of Vespasian and 
Titus in the War. But here, on the one hand, he fails to 
mention any subsequent ruler’s benefits—an unthink- 
able slight if he wrote under Nerva or Trajan. On the 
other hand, it is hard to see how he could speak so 
fondly and innocently of Domitian after his death and 
damnatio. See also Cohen 1979:174. It is remarkable 
that Laqueur (1920:258) could extract from § 429 the 
accusations against Josephus and attribute these to a 
new boldness on the part of Josephus’ enemies because 
he had lost imperial favor, without noticing the clear 
implication of this passage that Josephus continued to 
enjoy Domitian’s support. For the correction, see S. 
Schwartz 1990:16-8. 

"7! §. Schwartz (1990:18 n. 80) points out that 
about the only charge a slave could bring against his 
master was that of maiestas [minuta populi Romani]: 
“the diminution of the majesty of the Roman people.” 
This is interesting in part because the maiestas indict- 
ment, on which a number of senators died under 
Domitian, could include the charge of atheism, which in 
turn was justified by judaizing tendencies (B.W. Jones 
1992:117-19; Cassius Dio 67.14.1-2). Indeed, Cassius 
Dio (68.1.2) connects maiestas and judaizing as two 
charges that Nerva abolished. If Josephus was accused 
of maiestas, this would raise the question how he saw 
his own work, and especially whether he was seen to be 
encouraging conversion (e.g., in Ant. 20.17-96). We 
may suspect that Domitian fully shared Tacitus’ view of 
conversion to Judaism as defection from Roman tradi- 
tion (Hist. 5.5). 

72 The noun atéAgia occurs only here in the Life 
and rarely in Josephus (War 1.194; Ant. 14.137). 

73 An honor to be sure, but the qualifier “greatest” 
indicates how circumscribed Josephus’ ambitions for 
imperial benefits are; see the note to “Vespasian” at 
§ 423. 
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Domitia,'’* the wife!” 


Epilogue: 
Josephus’ char- 
acter; final 


others judge my character!’ 


'™4 Domitia Longina, daughter of the renowned gen- 
eral Gnaeus Domitius Corbulo, who had achieved a 
lasting peace with Parthia under Nero in 63 but was 
then ordered to commit suicide in 66 when he was 
linked with the Pisonian conspiracy. Domitia was mar- 
ried to another man, Aelius Lamia, when she had an af- 
fair with the 18-year-old Domitian, who married her a 
year later (in 70). Domitian would later execute her ex- 
husband, early in his own reign, for his wry humor con- 
cerning these events (Suetonius, Dom. 10.2). This mar- 
riage with Domitia was politically advantageous for the 
Flavians inasmuch as it helped win the support of the 
anti-Nero movement among the senatorial class, who 
might also have been suspicious of Vespasian as a “new 
man” (B.W. Jones 1992:33-4). But early in the mar- 
riage, the hostile literary tradition (see the note to 
“Domitian” at § 429) portrays Domitia having an affair 
with a pantomime actor named Paris, which leads the 
emperor to kill him in the street and divorce her 
(Cassius Dio 67.3.1). Though he later takes her back re- 
luctantly, he openly carries on an affair with his niece 
Iulia in spite of Domitia. At the end, Domitia is an ac- 
complice in his murder (Suetonius, Dom. 14.1; Cassius 
Dio 67.15.2). B.W. Jones (1992:34-6; cf. Southern 
1997:41-2) challenges much of this as posthumous slan- 
der, both on the ground that Domitian would be grossly 
violating the standing law concerning adultery (Lex 
Iulia de adulteriis coercendis)—i.e., it is easier to be- 
lieve that the tradition made him out to be a blatant 
hypocrite than it is to believe that he acted thus—and 
because a number of brick stamps engraved from “the 
Sulpician brickyards of Domitia, [wife] of Domitian,” 
dating to 123 CE, show that Domitia continued eagerly 
to identify herself as Domitian’s wife long after she 
needed to (B.W. Jones 1992:37; Southern 1997:118). 

'75 Greek yuvn, usually translated “woman.” 

'76 Greek SietéAcoev evepyeTouvoa pe. It may seem 
puzzling that Josephus should single out Domitia for 
special mention, though scholars have usually ignored 
the reference. It might, for example, have helped La- 
queur’s theory that Josephus lost his imperial patronage 
under Domitian to argue that Domitia, who had also al- 
legedly lost Domitian’s support (Cassius Dio 67.15.2), 
patronized Josephus. But Laqueur and his followers 
have not made this argument. Kokkinos (1998:396) 
makes the novel argument that the Greek phrase quoted 
suggests a continuation of Domitia’s favors past her 
husband’s death (thus supporting his theory that the Life 
was written after 100). Although there is no grammati- 


of Caesar, continued benefiting me 


176 in many ways. 


430 These, then, are the things that occurred throughout my entire life;'’”’ from them let 
as they might wish. Having repaid'’” you, Epaphroditus 
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cal problem with this reading, it does not deal with the 
objections that Josephus should fail to mention the cur- 
rent princeps (ex hypothesi) Trajan or Trajan’s prede- 
cessor Nerva and that Josephus should speak so fondly 
of the damned Domitian (see the note to “Domitian” in 
this section). 

We should bear in mind that the Life presents two 
emperors’ wives who gave Josephus benefits (evepye- 
ola, eVepyeTéw): one at the very beginning of his pub- 
lic career (Poppea, § 16) and one at the very end 
(Domitia, here). This parallel thus becomes one of many 
examples of large-scale concentric structure in the Life; 
see Introduction. 

"7 As Barish (1978:70-1) observes, this conclusion 
closely matches the surrogate prologue to the Life in 
Ant. 20.266-67. Both speak of the events (pasts, 
TeTIPAYLEVa) of Josephus’ life (Bios); both invite judg- 
ment by others; both mention the “present”; and in both 
cases Josephus uses the verb tava to indicate his clo- 
sure of the Antiquities (“ancient lore”). 

'"8 This final notice brings to the surface the under- 
lying theme of the Life: Josephus’ character (f8os). 
Although he has not used the word often, a first-century 
Roman audience would understand that his entire self- 
portrait, from his ancestry and education (yévos Kal 
Traideia: Ant. 20.263-66; Life 1-12) through his distin- 
guished public life, was offered to illustrate his charac- 
ter—usually against the foils of his base and sordid ad- 
versaries. Thus, even though the narrative is extremely 
clumsy with historical details, one is never permitted to 
lose sight of the moral lessons that Josephus wishes to 
inculcate: his courage, resourcefulness, faithfulness, pa- 
tience, clemency, incorruptible justice, compassion, dig- 
nity, and liberality. 

The character of the speaker or writer was indeed 
considered a critical part of ancient rhetoric. Aristotle 
(Rhet. 1.2.1-15.1365A) already made it the most impor- 
tant of the three sources of proof (mioteIs). Character 
was crucial in legal argument, which depended largely 
upon probability: the likelihood that such a person 
would so such a thing (Kennedy 1994:24-5, 67). In Ro- 
man rhetoric, notably Cicero’s, character became even 
more important: that of the plaintiff and defendant as 
well as of the advocate for each. The Latin concepts of 
auctoritas, dignitas, and gravitas framed the discussion 
(Cicero, De or. 2.182; May 1988:6-7; Kennedy 1994: 
103; Quintilian, /nst. 1.praef.9). Since Roman autobio- 
graphy and history-writing in general accommodated 
themselves fully to rhetorical considerations (Cohen 
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most excellent of men,!”' the entire record of the Antiquities 


clude the narrative here. 


1979:101-9; Neyrey 1994), the common reference- 
points for proving character (by reference to the 
subject’s ancestry, training, military and public service, 
and his friends and enemies) thoroughly infiltrated these 
genres (Cicero, De or. 2.61; Cape 1997:217; Mellor 
1999:10-1, 44), as we see in both the Antiquities, where 
Josephus moralizes relentlessly about others’ lives (S. 
Mason BJP 3.xxxii-iv), and in the Life, where he does 
the same for himself. 

'79 The verb atrodtdcaput could mean several things, 
e.g.: “render, interpret (part by part), or give up.” In its 
other two occurrences in the Life, it clearly means “give 
back” or “repay” (§§ 130, 335). Given the openly re- 
ciprocal nature of the patron-client relationship, that 
meaning would seem also to fit Josephus’ closing ad- 
dress to his patron here. 

80 Epaphroditus is the only literary patron clearly 
specified for any of Josephus’ works (Ant. 1.8-9; 
Life 430; Apion 1.1; 2.278). He names other readers of 
the War in his later compositions (Life 361-67; Apion 
1.50-2), but does not identify them as basic facilitators 
of his writing career. Agrippa II perhaps comes closest 
to this role (Life 365-57). Epaphroditus, however, 
Josephus credits with having constantly encouraged him 
to write the difficult magnum opus Antiquities-Life (Ant. 
1.8-9). That Josephus should single him out does not 
mean that Epaphroditus was Josephus’ sole patron. 
Writers commonly dedicated their texts to one person 
even if they had many patrons (cf. Martial, Epig. 3.5), 
and it was normal to have many patrons in the Flavian 
period (White 1975:265). Consequently, there is no 
basis in these references to Epaphroditus for Laqueur’s 
theory (1920:258-59) that Josephus moved from impe- 
rial patronage and Roman propaganda in the War to de- 
pendence upon Epaphroditus—and a more authentic ar- 
ticulation of Judaism—in his later works (see Introduc- 
tion). Although no patrons of any sort are mentioned in 
the War, Epaphroditus may already have been involved 
anonymously even at that early stage; on the other side, 
Josephus claims continuing Flavian support through to 
the end (Life 428-29). 

This Epaphroditus cannot be identified with high 
probability. If we first accept that he is someone other- 
wise known from the period, then there are two candi- 
dates. The freedman Marcus Mettius Epaphroditus 
(Suda s.v.; d. 96-8), a man whose body was “big and 
also black,” grammaticus and former tutor to the son of 
the Egyptian prefect Marcus Mettius Modestus, critic of 
Homer, Hesiod, and Callimachus, who upon his return 


a dedication to 


Epaphroditus 


up to the present, I con- 


to Rome and manumission amassed a large library and 
was recognized with a statue (CIL 6.9454), is favored 
by many scholars (Laqueur 1920:23-30; Thackeray 
1929:53; Rajak 1983:223; S. Schwartz 1990:16-7; Ster- 
ling 1992:239-40 n. 66; Feldman 2000a:5 n. 9). Nero’s 
former secretary for petitions (a libellis), who helped 
expose the Pisonian conspiracy and then assisted in the 
emperor’s suicide (Suetonius, Nero 49; Tacitus, Ann. 
15.55; Cassius Dio 63.29), sometime master of the phi- 
losopher Epictetus (Diatr. 1.1.20, 19.19-20, 26.11-12) 
and later found in Domitian’s court, where he was ex- 
ecuted (d. 95/6: Suetonius, Dom. 14-5; Cassius Dio 
67.14.4), has been preferred by others. Without doubt, 
the latter Epaphroditus’ career better suits the language 
of Josephus’ description in Ant. 1.8-9: “he himself has 
been associated with great events and diverse vicissi- 
tudes” (so Niese 1896:226-27; Luther 1910:61-3; Nodet 
1990:4 n. 1; Mason 1998b:98-101). And this match of 
language creates some slight probability in favor of 
identifying Epaphroditus at all, for how many men of 
this name had such contact with “great events”? But of 
course we have no control over Josephus’ rhetoric. Fur- 
ther, both of these freedmen died inconveniently early: 
certainly for the Laqueur/Kokkinos (1998:378-80) dat- 
ing of the Life after 100, but even for the now common 
dating of the Antiquities-Life to 93-4 CE—and the 
Against Apion after this. 

Epaphroditus was a fairly common name (cf. Phil 
2:25; 4:18; Epaphras at Phlm 23), and it could even be 
used as an adjective (Hoerdotus 2.135) or an honorific, 
corresponding to the Latin Felix (cf. emappodicia; 
Plutarch, Su//. 34). Therefore, the very assumption that 
Josephus’ Epaphroditus must be someone otherwise 
known is far from secure. The patron of Luke-Acts 
(Luke 1:3; Acts 1:1), Theophilus, who is addressed with 
the same respectful term (kpatiote), has left no other 
traces in history. 

'81 The identical address (kpatiote avdpcsv) is used 
for Epaphroditus at Apion 1.1. On its significance, see 
note to “élite” at § 29. 

'82 Greek apxaliodoyia. This is the title that 
Josephus gives to his 20-volume magnum opus, to 
which the Life is an appendix (Ant. 1.5; 20.259, 267; 
Apion 1.1, 2, 4, 54; 2.136, 287). At Ant. 20.267, 
Josephus apparently promises to conclude his Antiqui- 
ties by giving an account of his life (katatmavoo), a 
promise that he fulfills here (katatrovc). 
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APPENDIX A 


JOSEPHUS’ GALILEE IN ARCHAEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


MorDEcuHal! AvIAM (University of Rochester and Israel Antiquities Authority) 
and PETER RICHARDSON (University of Toronto) 


INTRODUCTION 


The writings of Josephus, especially Life and War, 
are filled with allusions to, and sometimes very full 
descriptions of, the Galilee, with its cities and 
towns and villages. His writings have a circumstan- 
tial quality based on firsthand knowledge of the 
Galilee, not unlike the writing of some of his near 
contemporaries, Strabo, Pliny, and Pausanias, 
though the latter had obviously different intentions. 
This Appendix surveys the detailed references to 
Galilee (and Gaulanitis) in Life and War that can be 
compared with what is now known about these re- 
gions, with a primary emphasis on the specific sites 
mentioned in Life. The outline of this Appendix is 
straightforward: after a brief description of the 
Geography (Upper Galilee, Lower Galilee, Gau- 
lanitis), we consider Josephus’s accounts of the 
Borders and the Fortified Settlements. Then we 
move to his descriptions of Gentile Cities (Decap- 
olis Cities and Coastal Cities), after which comes a 
brief introduction to Galilean Towns and Villages. 

The main portion of the Appendix is a Cata- 
logue of Sites, which includes the various names 
by which a site might be known, including com- 
peting ancient names and modern names. This Cat- 
alogue focuses on archaeological information 
pertinent to reading Josephus, so it emphasizes 
first-century information, along with relevant infor- 
mation from previous periods. Archaeological data 
from surveys and excavations in later periods, ex- 
cept in important instances where there is some 
intrinsic interest in the additional details, have been 
mostly excluded. The length of individual entries 
varies substantially; longer entries have separate 
notes on such items as tombs, small finds, coins, or 
other specific features of a site. We also consider 
the cumulative evidence of the Walled Towns of 
Josephus, in order to evaluate the reliability of one 
feature of his narrative about Galilee during the 
early stages of the Great Revolt. Illustrations 


(maps and photographs) amplify some of these fea- 
tures. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Josephus divides the Galilee into two main parts, 
Upper and Lower (War 3.35), a division known 
also from earlier and from later periods: Judith 1:7- 
9 (4" century BCE); Mishnah Arakhin 9.2 (2"4 cen- 
tury CE). The sages of the Mishnah use the natural 
vegetation, especially the sycamore tree, to define 
the two regions, since the sycamore does not grow 
in areas higher than 400 m. above sea level; sy- 
camores can still be found in the valleys of Lower 
Galilee but not in Upper Galilee. 


Upper Galilee can be sub-divided into several re- 
gions. Western Upper Galilee comprises five rang- 
es of hills, which slope gradually towards the west 
from peaks of no more than 650 m. above sea lev- 
el, composed of chalk and limestone. Central Up- 
per Galilee comprises the Meiron mountains, the 
highest range on the western side of the land of 
Israel, with peaks of more than 1000 m. above sea 
level, mainly hard limestone that creates sharp 
peaks and steep ravines. In the Eastern Upper Ga- 
lilee, the northern part is mainly composed of ba- 
salt that creates a series of small heights, while the 
southern portion is a long chalky limestone range 
running north-south. Finally, in the Second Temple 
period the Huleh Valley was attached to the Upper 
Galilee; it is part of the long geological Rift Val- 
ley, through which the Jordan River runs. Part of 
the valley was covered by the Huleh Lake and its 
swamps (Lake Semachonitis), formed when a ba- 
salt volcanic outflow, on which Chorazin and Ca- 
pernaum were located, closed off the rift valley and 
dammed the Jordan River north of the Sea of Gali- 
lee. 

The climate of the Upper Galilee is colder and 
wetter than other regions in the land, and large areas 
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are covered with thick natural vegetation. Three 
large streams with deep gorges drain the winter 
rains from the central regions to the Mediterranean 
and to the Huleh Valley: the Kziv stream to the 
west, the Dishon to the north and northeast, and the 
‘Ammud to the east and southeast. Permanent riv- 
ers did not supply water needs, however; most 
smaller towns and villages relied on water collect- 
ed in cisterns. Large cities, both Jewish and Gen- 
tile (for example, Tiberias, Sepphoris Panias, Hip- 
pos, Scythopolis, Gaba, Ptolemais) built aqueducts 
that provided regular water supply from springs. 


Lower Galilee also can be divided into discrete 
sections. The Western Lower Galilee is a hilly area 
composed mainly of chalk, separating the rest of 
Lower Galilee from the coastal plain between 
Acco-Ptolemais and Haifa. The Central Lower Ga- 
lilee comprises four ranges of mountains oriented 
east-west, with the highest point being about 600 
m. above sea level. Large valleys separate the hills. 
The Eastern Lower Galilee is composed of a series 
of basalt heights inclined to the west with cliffs to 
the east. The easternmost portion is the Kinneret 
valley (Sea of Galilee). Nahal Tzalmon and Nahal 
Tavor drain the northeastern part of the Lower 
Galilee; Nahal Evlaim and Nahal Tzippori drain the 
western side. 

The Lower Galilee has much better natural re- 
sources than the Upper Galilee, with more comfort- 
able conditions for human settlement. These condi- 
tions include mild weather, good deep arable lands 
in large valleys, soft round-shaped chalky hills on 
which it was better to live and in which it was easy 
to cut cisterns, better topography for roads that 
traverse the region mainly from west to east but 
also from north to south, and many large and small 
springs. There were also high mountains on which 
to build fortresses. 

Josephus’s description of the rich land of the 
Galilee is not as exaggerated as his population es- 
timates make it seem. That these parts of Galilee 
were heavily cultivated during the Roman and Byz- 
antine periods is evident from large areas of agri- 
cultural terraces that cover many parts of the moun- 
tains, sometimes even steep slopes. Wine presses 
were located throughout the region, sometimes in 
clusters. Olive presses dated to the first century CE 
have been excavated at some sites, and Josephus 
mentions mass-production of olive oil, as does the 
Talmud. Evidence of such industrial-scale produc- 


tion has been found at a number of sites, including 
Yodefat and Gamla. 


Gaulanitis. North and east of the Sea of Galilee is 
the region of Gaulanitis, during the first century CE 
the land of Philip the Tetrarch and of Kings Agrip- 
pa I and I, the grandson and great-grandson of 
Herod the Great. Josephus is the first author of 
antiquity to mention the name “Gaulanitis,” though 
he is not as interested in this area and in its closely 
associated regions of Batanea, Auranitis, and Tra- 
chonitis, the regions comprising Philip’s tetrarchy 
during the first third of the first century CE. Jose- 
phus discusses Gamla at length because of his deep 
involvement in its history, and he also refers to 
Seleucia, Solyma, and Sogane, though he refers to 
them almost as adjuncts to the Galilee, despite their 
being located in Gaulanitis (Life 187). Josephus 
also mentions two important Gentile cities overlap- 
ping the region of Gaulanitis: Hippos, on the east- 
ern shore of the Sea of Galilee opposite Tiberias, 
and Gadara, on the northern range of the Gilead 
mountains, southeast of the Sea of Galilee, which 
had part of its territory to the north of the Yarmuk 
River. 

These regions vary considerably from the Gali- 
lee; much of the area is volcanic, covered by basalt 
hills and plateaus, sometimes very arable as in the 
case of parts of Gaulanitis, sometimes almost unin- 
habitable, as in the case of Trachonitis (southern 
Syria). Gaulanitis and Batanea were largely areas 
of grain crops and cattle raising, while Auranitis 
was a good olive and grape growing area. The cen- 
tral Golan is cut by deep canyons so that transpor- 
tation is almost impossible in its western portions. 
Water supply is based on small springs. This area 
was the centre of Jewish settlement in the region in 
the first centuries BCE and CE. The southern part 
of the Golan, mainly controlled by Hippos, is flat 
with good arable lands. Within this region and far- 
ther south (southern Syria and Jordan), a loose con- 
federation of independent cities, mentioned by Jo- 
sephus several times, formed the Decapolis, of 
which Hippos, Gadara, Scythopolis were members, 
along with other nearby cities such as Pella and 
Dium. Beyond these regions to the north and east 
lay the Roman Province of Syria. The Roman Prov- 
ince of Arabia (approximately modern Jordan) was 
not formed until 106 CE, after the death of Jose- 
phus. 

Gaulanitis was a mixed area, with Ituraean set- 
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tlement in the northern parts, especially around 
Mount Hermon. There were largely pagan settle- 
ments in the chéra attached to Hippos and to Ga- 
dara, both cities of the Decapolis at various periods. 
There was also continuing Nabatean influence in- 
filtrating from farther east and south, where the 
centres of Nabatean culture were to be found (for a 
short period in the first century (about the time of 
the birth of Josephus) Nabatean control extended as 
far north as Damascus). In Batanea, Auranitis, and 
Trachonitis there were only scattered settlements of 
Jews, more numerous Nabatean influences (espe- 
cially around the lower slopes of the Jebel Hauran, 
and a substantial majority of pagans of various 
kinds. Nevertheless, as far east as Si‘a (attached to 
Canatha) there was evidence of the influence of the 
Herodian family: an important benefaction by 
Herod the Great (Richardson 1996:206-7) and in- 
scriptions referring to his son, Philip the Tetrarch. 


BORDERS 


Greeks and Jews. When Josephus describes the 
borders of the Galilee (War 3.35-40), he first con- 
siders the Gentile lands and cities around the Jew- 
ish territories. Phoenicia (Tyre) surrounded the 
Galilee to the north and west. On the west, the city 
of Ptolemais (modern Acco) was the most impor- 
tant city in the northwest coastal part of the land of 
Israel. South of that, the Carmel range, according 
to Josephus, was once in Jewish hands but in his 
days it was part of Phoenicia, so the southernmost 
point of Phoenicia was probably the city of Dor 
(Dora). Southeast of Ptolemais and east of Dor, the 
small city of Gaba, the city of the cavalry founded 
by Herod, is mentioned. Its exact location is still 
debated (see below), but it was somewhere near the 
junction of Phoenicia, Galilee, and Samaria. South- 
east of Gaba, the border runs along the boundary 
of Samaria, the northern edge of which is the Gil- 
boa range (Safrai 1980: 36). The Jezreel Valley 
forms the southern portion of the Galilee, and the 
eastern part of the Jezreel Valley is the boundary 
between the Galilee and Scythopolis (Beth Shean) 
to the east. Beyond Scythopolis and across the Jor- 
dan River was Gadara, Farther north, on the east 
side of the Sea of Galilee was Hippos. To the north 
and west, the village of Kedesh, once a large Hel- 
lenistic town, was also part of Phoenicia, as Jose- 
phus points out (War 2.459; 3.105). 


After explaining the Gentile territories around 
the Galilee, probably to emphasize the isolation of 
the Jewish Galilee, Josephus describes the exact 
points of the borderline. The border between Up- 
per and Lower Galilee mentioned by the Mishnah 
is at Kefar Hananiah, but Josephus locates the bor- 
der at Bersabe, which he uses as a reference point 
for his list of border towns (Life 188). The two sites 
are located side by side within a distance of less 
than a kilometer, at the eastern end of the Beth 
Kerem valley. 

The eastern border of the Lower Galilee is the 
city of Tiberias, on the western shore of the Kin- 
neret (Sea of Galilee), opposite the Decapolis city 
of Hippos. From Tiberias to the west, the width of 
the Galilee (Josephus says “length’’) extended as far 
as the village of Chabulon (modern Kabul), near 
Ptolemais (on its proximity to Ptolemais, see Life 
213). The length (Josephus says “width”) of the 
Galilee extends from the Jezreel valley (the “Great 
Plain’) at a village called Xaloth (Iksal) to Bersa- 
be, the northernmost point of the Lower Galilee. 

Josephus begins his description of the borders of 
the Upper Galilee at the same point where he ends 
the description of the Lower Galilee, Bersabe. 
When dealing with the lower Galilee, Josephus 
describes length on an east west axis and width on 
a north south axis; he does the opposite with the 
Upper Galilee. Aharoni has suggested that there is 
a mistake in the description and that the text should 
be read, “At this point begins Upper Galilee which 
extends in breadth to the village of Thella (instead 
of Baca) near the Jordan; in length it reaches from 
the village of Baca, the frontier of Tyrian territory; 
to Meroth” (Aharoni 1953). The site of Thella is 
located at Khirbet Tleil near Yesud haMa‘ala and 
Baca was identified at the Arab village of el-Buge- 
ia (today, Peqi‘in). Meroth was identified defini- 
tively only in 1981 at the site of the abandoned 
Arab village of Maruss in eastern Upper Galilee. 
Three km. north of Meroth are the remains of an- 
other ancient Jewish village named Qasion, a name 
that probably originates in the Hebrew word for 
“edge,” that is, the end of the Jewish territories in 
this direction, for north of this site no remains of 
ancient Jewish synagogues have been found. 

The borders described here by Josephus, espe- 
cially those of the Upper Galilee, are different from 
the borders mentioned in the Talmudic source 
known as “the Baraita of the borders of the Land 
of Israel,” which included the western Upper Gali- 
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lee. It seems that during the mid-first century, Jew- 
ish communities retreated to the east behind the 
line of the valley of Peqi‘in (Aviam 1997: 104). 


Fortified Settlements. Josephus also describes his 
fortified settlements, which create another kind of 
borderline, in two important lists (War 2.573-76; 
Life 185-88; Aviam 2000c). In the Upper Galilee, 
the fortresses were concentrated on a south-north 
line in the eastern Upper Galilee. The defensible 
sites in Upper Galilee were the Rock of Accha- 
baron (the cliffs near the Arab village of Akhbara), 
Seph (modern Tzefat), Jamnith (Khirbet Yamnit, 
north of Tzefat), and Meroth. Thus, the northern- 
most point of Josephus’s definition of the Galilee 
is also his northernmost fortified town. West of this 
line and in the center of the Upper Galilee, the 
town of Gischala (Gush Halav) was also fortified, 
though not by Josephus but by its own citizens 
under the command of John, son of Levi, who was 
marking out his own territory (Life 189, 217). 

In the Lower Galilee, the northernmost fortified 
town mentioned by Josephus is Bersabe, which he 
uses as the main point in his border description. 
The southernmost fortification is at a place named 
Itabyrion (Mount Tabor), on the northern edge of 
the Jezreel Valley, for Josephus the southern bor- 
der of the Galilee. The westernmost site fortified by 
Josephus is probably Caphareccho-Kafarath (War 
2.573; Life 188) (modern Qiriat Ata; Barag 1981), 
a few miles southwest of Chabulon, which is Jose- 
phus’s westernmost border point. 

The similarity of these two descriptions, one fo- 
cused on the geographical borders of the Galilee 
and the other describing the fortified sites, is note- 
worthy; it suggests that the areas that could and 
should be defended because they had substantial 
Jewish populations coincided more or less with the 
geographical area known as the Galilee. This over- 
lapping pair of descriptions thus points to a realis- 
tic demographic distribution in the Galilee. It is 
consistent with the hypothesis that Jews were set- 
tled in the eastern Upper Galilee and the whole of 
the Lower Galilee, and that they were surrounded 
by non-Jewish lands around the circumference of 
these areas, to the north and west by Phoenicia- 
Tyre, to the east by parts of Gaulanitis-Batanea- 
Auranitis-Trachonitis (note Josephus’s strength- 
ening of Gamla), including the Decapolis, to the 
southeast by Scythopolis, and to the south by Sa- 
maria. 


GENTILE CITIES 


Decapolis Cities. Josephus, Pliny, and Strabo all 
mention the Decapolis (“ten cities”) as a loose as- 
sociation of Hellenistic-origin cities occupying 
parts of southern Syria, northern Jordan, and the 
Rift Valley. There are several ancient lists mention- 
ing these cities, each different from the other, and 
only occasionally with exactly ten cities. Those that 
figure in the accounts of Josephus happen to num- 
ber ten: from west to east, Scythopolis (Beth 
Shean; the only Decapolis city west of the Jordan 
River), Pella (Tabaqat Fahil), Hippos (Sussita), 
Gadara (Umm Qeis), Dium (Tell el-‘Ash‘ari), Cap- 
itolias (Beit Ras), Abila (Qweilbeh), Philadelphia 
(Amman), Gerasa (Jerash), Bostra (Bosra), Canatha 
(Qanawat). Most minted their own coinage, gener- 
ally using a Pompeian-era dating. The cities were 
outposts of Hellenistic language, culture, religion, 
institutions, and political affiliations, functioning as 
essentially independent poleis, with all the features 
of a typical Greek polis. 

Each had significant Roman temples and cults, 
all had at least one theater or odeion, basilica, bath, 
nymphaeum, and so on. Water was supplied by 
aqueducts, distinguishing them from most of the 
surrounding towns and villages that had no such 
advanced systems. The character of Decapolis cit- 
ies can be seen best at Scythopolis (Beth Shean) or 
Gerasa (Jerash), where extensive excavations have 
disclosed their rich Hellenistic and Roman cultures, 
reaching a peak in most cases in the second centu- 
ry CE. The finds in each case have turned up nu- 
merous forms of evidence that demonstrate the pa- 
gan character of the cities: temples, statuary of the 
gods, coins with typical Greek and Roman motifs, 
institutions characteristic of the life of Greek and 
Roman cities, inscriptions reflecting pagan culture, 
and so on. 

Yet there is also evidence that Jews settled in the 
Decapolis cities at relatively early periods. There 
were synagogues in later centuries in Scythopolis, 
Gerasa (below the so-called Synagogue Church, a 
rare case of Christian takeover of a synagogue), 
Gadara (at Hammat Gader, the hot springs north of 
the Yarmuk associated with the city), and perhaps 
in the others. Several of the Decapolis cities came 
under Jewish control with the expansion of the 
Hasmonean kingdom under Alexander Janneus 
(103-76 BCE). Pompey restored their independence 
in 63 BCE, but Augustus gave both Hippos and 
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Gadara to Herod when he confirmed Herod’s king- 
ship in 30 BCE (Richardson 1996: 88-91). These 
transfers of control help to explain the antagonisms 
between Decapolis citizens and Jews in subsequent 
periods. 


Coastal Cities. Along the Mediterranean coastline 
in the area known as Phoenicia (and both to the 
south and the north) were other important Hellenis- 
tic foundations, many of them having been built 
over earlier civilizations. Like the Decapolis cities, 
these were modeled on the great independent cities 
of Greece and the Aegean, and functioned as 
poleis. The effect of this distribution of Hellenized 
coastal cities was to hem in the Jewish people to 
the interior areas for a considerable period of time, 
with no viable coastal city to give access to the 
wider Mediterranean world. With the Hasmoneans, 
such an outlet was finally achieved when Hyrcanus 
I and then Alexander Janneus gained control of 
several coastal cities. Little came of these acquisi- 
tions until Herod the Great, having been given 
much of the coastal area by Octavian, rebuilt Stra- 
to’s Tower, one of these older foundations, as his 
showpiece city of Caesarea Maritima (Richardson 
in Donaldson 2000: chapter 2). 

For Josephus’s account of the Galilee, the most 
important coastal cities are Ptolemais (modern 
Acco), Tyre (modern Sur) farther to the north, and 
Dor (Dora) to the south. Each had a harbor and 
each made trade possible with the hinterland, 
though to different degrees. The most strategically 
located was Ptolemais, for the geography permitted 
an ease of communication with regions to the east 
of it that was denied to Tyre, for example, which 
was faced with two substantial mountain ranges 
within less than 100 kilometers. Tyre had the ben- 
efit of its Phoenician seafaring heritage, and it de- 
veloped an enviable reputation for hard currency 
that was never bettered. Dor had an advantageous 
location that opened out onto rich farmlands in the 
Samaritan regions to the east. 

Jews settled in these coastal cities and brought 
with them their institutions, as in the Decapolis, 
sitting sometimes uneasily alongside the typical 
Greek institutions of the polis. Josephus speaks of 
synagogues in both Dor and Caesarea Maritima, in 
the latter of which some rather poorly published 
evidence of a later-period synagogue has been un- 
earthed (summary in NEAEHL 1:278-79). 


GALILEAN CITIES, TOWNS, AND VILLAGES 


“If you seriously desire me to come to you, there 
are two hundred and four cities and villages in the 
Galilee. I will come to whichever of these you may 
select, Gabara and Gischala excepted, the latter 
being John’s native place and the former in league 
and alliance with him” (Life 235). The unusual 
number of towns and villages, mentioned here by 
Josephus, suggests that he possessed a list of set- 
tlements when he arrived in the Galilee. A rough 
check of Roman-period sites in the Galilee (al- 
though the region was not totally surveyed) comes 
close to the number mentioned by Josephus. The 
list of villages, towns, and cities that follows is 
drawn from Josephus’s account in Life; it provides 
brief summaries of the archaeological evidence 
pertinent to Josephus’s account or to understanding 
the character of the site in the first century CE. 
Location references to the Israel map grid are giv- 
en in brackets following the name. The bibliogra- 
phy that follows is very selective; fuller bibliogra- 
phies can be found in the individual works 
mentioned, in NEAEHL, or in the Oxford Encyclo- 
pedia. 


CATALOGUE OF SITES 


Acchabaron (1973.2595). This site in the Upper 
Galilee, known as the Rock of Acchabaron, is iden- 
tified with the cliffs south of the Arab village of 
Akhbara where man-made caves, fortified with 
walls, and Roman period pottery, were found. 
Since this was one of Josephus’s fortified sites, the 
walls are of particular interest (War 2.573; cf. Life 
188). The village itself is located in a useless stra- 
tegic position, surrounded on all sides by high hills. 
There is Early Roman pottery in the village as well, 
and there are remains of a large public building, 
probably a Late-Roman period synagogue. 


Acco. See Ptolemais 


Arbel-Mount Nitai (1955.2467). The village iden- 
tified as Arbel (Khirbet Irbid), west of Tiberias, is 
located in a geographical position that did not al- 
low any fortification. Early Roman pottery and 
coins were found at the site, as well as excavated 
remains of a Late Roman period synagogue. The 
fortifications mentioned by Josephus were in fact 
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placed north of the village, where there were caves 
in the high cliffs on both sides of an impressive 
cleft in the rock face. On the west side of the gorge, 
above the caves, a massive wall with towers was 
surveyed, and Early Roman period pottery was 
found in the caves of Mount Nitai. It seems that the 
fortified site of Arbel, or “the caves around the Sea 
of Galilee,” was built out of some groups of caves 
on the northwest side of the Kinneret. The wall on 
Mount Nitai was probably the strongest part of the 
fortification. 


Asochis-Shikhin (1757.2409). Asochis was a vil- 
lage in the Galilee where a popular demonstration 
voiced support for Josephus, according to Life 233. 
Josephus stayed there for a period, and its inhabit- 
ants apparently supported him against the views of 
citizens of Tiberias (Life 384). The site is north of 
and very close to Sepphoris. It probably had a large 
community of potters; there are potsherds and coins 
of the Roman and Byzantine periods (Safrai, 
Strange, et al., 1994). 


Baca (1816.2647). Baca, in Upper Galilee, was on 
the border between the Galilee and Tyrian territory 
(War 3.39); it has been identified as the Arab vil- 
lage of el-Bugeia (modern Peqi‘in), north of the 
Beth Kerem Valley. The name Baca is mentioned 
in an inscription at the Jewish cemetery at Beth 
She‘arim (Schwabe and Lifshitz 1967: 27), al- 
though it does not necessarily refer to the same 
village. Pottery from the Roman and Byzantine 
periods was collected at the site and a few Jewish 
remains were found, such as decorated stones, 
probably from a synagogue, depicting a menorah, 
shofar, lulav, and etrog. A stone decorated with the 
ark and a stone door of a tomb, decorated with the 
ark and two lions, found in the village, are also part 
of the Jewish repertoire of art (Aviam 2000f). 


Banyas. See Caesarea Philippi 


Bersabe (1895.2595) and Kefar Hananiah. The 
border between Upper and Lower Galilee is given 
by Josephus as Bersabe (modern Khirbet e-Saba) 
and by the Mishnah as Kefar Hananiah, close 
neighbors at the eastern end of the Beth Kerem 
Valley. The archaeological evidence suggests that 
Bersabe (Beer Sheba of the Galilee) was an impor- 
tant and significant site, fortified by Josephus in the 
early stages of the Revolt, and used by him to fix 


the northernmost point of the Lower Galilee (Life 
188; War 3.39; 2.573). These three references are 
the only allusions to the village in antiquity; it nev- 
er appears again in the history of the Galilee. 
Sometime in the second century CE, Bersabe began 
to lose its importance (possibly because of damage 
during one or both Revolts), and the neighboring 
Kefar Hananiah took over its place. 

The site was located on a high and isolated hill 
in the northeast corner of the Beth Kerem valley, 
identified primarily through its Arabic name, Khir- 
bet e-Saba. The survey of the hill identified heavy 
fortifications with a wide wall, including three half- 
round towers on the north, cisterns, houses, and 
much pottery dated from the Iron age, Hellenistic 
and Roman periods (Aviam 2000b, 2000c). In the 
first century CE and earlier, Bersabe was a small, 
fortified town while Kefar Hananiah was a very 
small potters’ village. To judge from the pottery 
collected at the two sites, Bersabe and Kefar Hana- 
niah existed side by side as medium sized villages 
during the second century CE. From the third cen- 
tury CE onwards, however, Bersabe was almost 
totally abandoned while Kefar Hananiah became 
the center for pottery manufacturing—especially 
for cooking bowls and pots—for much of the Gali- 
lee until the beginning of the fifth century CE 
(Adan-Bayewitz 1993:77). 


Besara-Beth She ‘arim (162.234). Besara was lo- 
cated in the southwest hills of Lower Galilee; the 
town was well known at the time of Josephus be- 
cause it was part of the “King’s land” (i.e., a royal 
estate) where Berenice, the sister of Agrippa II, had 
large quantities of grain in her barns (Life 118-19); 
it marked the border with Ptolemais, according to 
the same passage. Excavations revealed only a few 
segments of walls from the first century CE. Most 
of the remains, including the fine ashlar masonry of 
the basilical building, are from the third and fourth 
centuries CE, the glorious days of the town at the 
time of Rabbi Judah the Prince and later. The most 
important find was a Greek tomb-inscription that 
mentions the name Besara, which confirms the 
identification of the site (Schwabe and Lifshitz 
1974:45-51). Most of the town was destroyed in the 
first half of the fourth century (Avigad and Mazar 
in NEAEHL 1:236-48, especially 246, with photo- 
graph of inscription mentioning Besara). 


Bethmaus-Beth Ma‘on (1993.2425). Josephus 
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mentions the village as lying a distance of about 
one kilometer from Tiberias (Life 64, 67). The site 
is properly identified at a small ancient site named 
today Naser e-Din, north west of Tiberias. During 
salvage excavations at the site by the I.A.A., first 
century buildings were uncovered, as well as typi- 
cal clay and stone vessels. The village existed to 
the third century CE. 


Bethsaida-Julias. There was a large Jewish fishing 
village in Gaulanitis at the point where the Jordan 
River emptied into the Sea of Galilee. The original 
northern shore of the Sea of Galilee was over a 
kilometer farther north than it is today because of 
heavy silting, so that the site is now inland (Arav 
1995). In the first century CE the city was recon- 
structed by Herod Philip as a new city and was 
named Julias after Augustus’s wife Livia, who 
from 14 CE onwards was called Julia (Richardson 
1996:302); Josephus incorrectly claims that it was 
named after Augustus’s daughter Julia (Antiquities 
18.88), but this seems impossible given her banish- 
ment in 2 BCE. He correctly locates it at one side 
of Gaulanitis, “whose inhabitants are a mixture of 
Jews and Syrians” (War 3.57). 

Its location has been controversial; the excava- 
tors of et-Tell (map location 2094.2574) have ar- 
gued vigorously that this site was Bethsaida. They 
have surveyed wharves along the original shoreline 
below et-Tell, and uncovered finds related to the 
fishing industry. Although the site has been partly 
excavated, most of the remains so far have been 
Iron Age. The excavations have revealed few re- 
mains typical of a Roman city, few simple first- 
century CE houses, and little evidence of a flour- 
ishing city in the early first century. The excavators 
have identified the remains of one of the larger 
buildings as the foundations of a Roman temple, 
with a column and some other architectural frag- 
ments and small finds, and they have suggested that 
the synagogue at Chorazin may be built in part of 
fragments from this temple. A small figurine found 
in the excavations may be a replica of Livia; if so, 
it would confirm that the city was not named after 
Augustus’s daughter, as Josephus claims (Arav 
1995:21). 


Beth Shean. See Scythopolis 


Beth She‘arim. See Besara 


Beth Yerah. See Sennabris 


Caesarea Maritima (1399.2115). Caesarea is not in 
Galilee but figures marginally in Life. It was orig- 
inally a coastal city from the Phoenician period, 
extensively rebuilt by Herod the Great. In the first 
and second centuries CE it continued to be devel- 
oped as the Roman capital of Judea, becoming po- 
litically, economically, culturally, and religiously 
influential (Donaldson 2000). 


Caesarea Philippi-Panias-Banyas (2150.2943). 
The site was used for pagan religious purposes 
from the third or second century BCE. The original 
population was probably Phoenician and Ituraean, 
but by the first century CE, according to Josephus 
(Life 49-61), there was a Jewish community as 
well, perhaps religiously observant to judge from 
the incident in which John of Gischala overcharged 
the residents for oil (Life 74-76). These mixed cul- 
tural origins probably account for it never being 
considered a city of the Decapolis, despite its sim- 
ilarity in character and proximity. The first build- 
ing at the cult site, according to the most recent 
excavations, was the temple at the mouth of the 
natural “cave of Pan,” perhaps built by King Herod, 
though the size of this structure does not fit well 
Josephus’s account of the building in “white mar- 
ble” (War 1.404). Its east wall was built of opus 
quadratum with limestone ashlars; the main floor 
lay over a small vault (VEAEHL 1:140). During the 
first century CE, two more temples were erected 
east of the cave: the open temple to Pan and the 
nymphs (first half of the century) and a temple to 
Zeus Heliopolitanus (dated by an inscription to the 
end of the century; Ma‘oz 1998). More opus retic- 
ulatum remains can be seen to the west of the caves 
and the spring, possibly a palace built by King 
Herod (elsewhere in the Holy Land a building tech- 
nology associated exclusively with Herod). 

The city itself, as distinct from the religious site, 
was founded by Philip the Tetrarch (War 2.168) on 
the large plateau in front of the cave along the riv- 
er, and was connected by road to Tyre in one di- 
rection and to Damascus in the other. The modern 
excavations have uncovered the remains of the civ- 
ic center of the city, of which the Cardo and a 
monumental building (Nymphaeum?) were identi- 
fied and dated to the first century CE. A large, 
well-built building was uncovered west of the Car- 
do and identified as a palace (? Asklepieion?), with 
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very well constructed vaults, exedrae, pools, all on 
a formal symmetrical plan, probably built by 
Agrippa IJ (Tzaferis 1998). Beside it and at a high- 
er floor level are twelve vaults forming a horreum, 
dated to the Early Roman period. An aqueduct was 
built during the first century CE to bring water to 
the higher parts of the growing city (Hartal 1998); 
at some point in the Early Roman period the head- 
waters of the Jordan (Nahal Hermon) were con- 
tained within parallel ashlar retaining walls. 

Tombs. A monumental tomb complex was exca- 
vated in the nearby kibbutz’s small zoo with two 
rectangular sunken courts, porch, rolling stone, and 
burial areas, one with loculi and one with arcoso- 
lia. On the analogy of the Tomb of the Kings in 
Jerusalem it has been dated to the first century. 
Other first century burial areas, including a two- 
chambered burial cave with rolling stone, were 
found nearby (NEAEHL 1: 142). 

Sculptures. The marble statues from the excava- 
tions of the temples have now been published, 
forming a nice group of gods and goddesses that 
were in use at the series of temples along the cliff 
face, above the spring, from about the first century 
CE to the fourth. In this group can be found Arte- 
mis, Zeus or Asklepios, Athena, Aphrodite, Pan, a 
dancing satyr, nymphs, and others (Friedland 
1999). 

Coins. The first coins were minted in 3 BCE 
when Herod Philip, son of King Herod, founded 
the city. During the reign of the Emperor Nero, and 
possibly because of the city’s attitude towards the 
Galileans, Agrippa II renamed the city Neronias, a 
name that then appeared on the coins, though this 
was altered again to Caesarea Panias following 
Nero’s damnatio memoriae. 


Cana-Khirbet Cana-Kefar Kana. Josephus men- 
tions Cana only glancingly, though he says that he 
lived there for part of the time he was in the Gali- 
lee (Life 86). The Arab village of Kefar Kana 
(1823.2392), five kilometers northeast of Nazareth, 
is the site most commonly identified as ancient 
Cana. During excavations in the village and exca- 
vations under the floor of the church, first-century 
CE pottery, coins, and stone vessels were found, as 
well as second-century CE stone ossuaries. On the 
eastern side of the village, some underground tun- 
nels and chambers were excavated, probably part of 
a secret hideaway system, known elsewhere in 
Judea as well as in Galilee. These, together with the 


remains of a mosaic floor with an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion from an ancient synagogue, point to a long 
Jewish occupation of the village. 

Northwest of Kefar Kana, however, a site named 
Khirbet Cana (map reference 1786.2475; Arabic, 
Gana) is a much stronger candidate as the ancient 
town of Cana. It was occupied from the Iron Age 
through to the Arab period, with peaks of occupa- 
tion in the Early Roman and Early Byzantine peri- 
ods. Khirbet Cana was located on an isolated high 
hill with steep slopes, on the northern edge of the 
Beth Netofa valley at the mouth of the Wadi Yode- 
fat. Current excavations (beginning 1998) have re- 
vealed first-century CE architecture on late-Helle- 
nistic remains, including terrace housing similar to 
that found at the first-century CE sites of Yodefat 
and Gamla. Finds include a very well preserved 
mikveh (date still uncertain), an unusual mock-Ion- 
ic capital, stoneware, pottery, and coins from the 
late Hellenistic and Early Roman periods. Eleven 
undecorated tombs, unexcavated but similar in 
style to first century tombs and incorporating be- 
tween fifty and one hundred loculi, have been sur- 
veyed. There are more than sixty-five cisterns 
across the site. Since Josephus’s Cana was no 
doubt identical to New Testament Cana (John 2:1- 
11; 4:46; 21:2), it is relevant to the question of 
identification that a cave was adapted to meet the 
needs of pilgrims by building a kind of tableau rep- 
resenting Jesus’ water-to-wine incident (the date of 
the cave has not yet been settled). 


Capernaum-Kefar Nahum-Cepharnocus (2041. 
2541). Capernaum was an unfortified border vil- 
lage (about 10-12 acres or 4 hectares) in the Galli- 
lee on the north shore of the Sea of Galilee (Kin- 
neret), just before the road crossed the Jordan into 
Gaulanitis, the territory of Philip the Tetrarch. Af- 
ter falling off his horse in a battle near the Jordan, 
Josephus was brought to Capernaum to recover 
(Life 403). The “spring of Capernaum” (War 3.519) 
is probably the springs of Heptapegon; Josephus 
reports a popular notion that it was a tributary of 
the Nile. The village was laid out in blocks or in- 
sulae. Various first-century remains (pottery, coins, 
artifacts) were found in almost every excavated 
area in the western section of the village (the Fran- 
ciscans’ property), though only rarely in the east- 
ern portion (the Greek Orthodox property). Loffre- 
da and Corbo showed that most of the houses that 
were excavated, including the so-called house of 
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Peter, had Early Roman foundations, all of which 
were built from basalt. They argued that a church, 
which was first a remodeling of a house (domus 
ecclesiae) and later a more extensively reconstruct- 
ed octagonal church, was built over the house of 
Peter to commemorate its associations with Jesus 
(summary by Loffreda in NEAEHL 1:291-96). 

A large well-known limestone synagogue has 
continued to be a matter of deep controversy be- 
cause of the complexity of the evidence for its dat- 
ing and questions about synagogue typologies. The 
presently observable synagogue is now dated to the 
fifth or sixth century CE. The excavators have 
claimed that this later structure, however, had an 
earlier first-century CE synagogue below the lime- 
stone structure: they report a first-century flagstone 
floor, too large to be associated with a private 
dwelling of the period. Corbo has argued that a 
basalt wall that can be seen below the present lime- 
stone west wall was first-century; Loffreda believes 
that the basalt wall was intermediate between the 
first-century floor and the later limestone structure 
(Loffreda, NEAEHL 1:294-95). Corbo’s view has 
not yet been widely accepted, though Luke 7:5 pro- 
vides literary evidence for a synagogue building in 
the first century. Recent excavations under the 
south (front) porch that exposed more of the foun- 
dations have demonstrated clearly that the court- 
yard east of the main building was added as an 
ancillary building after the construction of the lime- 
stone building. Thus, while it is certain that Caper- 
naum was a first-century Jewish village, it is less 
clear whether it had a major institutional building 
at its heart at that period. 

Miscellaneous finds. A Roman milestone from 
the time of Hadrian was found near the village; a 
mausoleum was found about 200 m. north of the 
synagogue. More than 25,000 Late Roman coins 
were uncovered when excavations were conducted 
under the flagstone floor of the limestone syna- 
gogue. A polychrome floor overlay an earlier white 
plaster floor in the insula sacra, below the octago- 
nal church, with associated pilgrim inscriptions (in 
various languages, of uncertain date) scratched into 
the plastered walls. 


Caphareccho-Kapharath (1603.2454). Both of Jo- 
sephus’s lists of the fortified towns in the Galilee 
mention a town called Caphareccho or Kapharath, 
identified by some scholars as modern Kefar Ata 
(Life 188; War 2.573). 


Chabulon-Chabolo-Zebulon (1702.2524). Chabu- 
lon, which lies near Ptolemais (on their proximity, 
see Life 213), is identified as the modern Arab vil- 
lage of Kabul, a place earlier associated with the 
border between Israelites and Phoenicians (1 Kings 
9:13; see Gal & Alexander 2000). The town was 
built on a low hill above the Acco plain in the foot- 
hills of the Lower Galilee mountains. According to 
Josephus, “Cestius [Gallus] marched against a for- 
tified city of Galilee called Chabulon on the fron- 
tier of Ptolemais and Jewish territory” (War 2.503; 
3.38), saying further that the town had “houses 
built in the style of those at Tyre, Sidon and Bery- 
tus” (War 2.504; presumably Hellenistic peristyle 
houses), which were demolished during Cestius 
Gallus’s campaign. Josephus was in the town when 
he exchanged correspondence with Jonathan (Life 
216-27); he left Zebulon for Yodefat, eight miles 
away, with 3000 men (Life 234). The town itself 
has not been excavated, but a tomb from the sec- 
ond century CE that was excavated yielded four 
ossuaries, two made of stone and two made of clay, 
pointing to the existence of Jews in the second and 
third century CE (Aviam 2000b). Pottery from the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods was found on the 
site (Gal & Alexander 2000). 


Dabaritta-Daburiah (1852.2320). Dabaritta (Life 
126; War 2.595) was located at the foot of Mt. 
Tabor; there are ancient remains in the modern 
Arab village, such as a first- or second-century CE 
tomb with stone ossuaries, which indicate the ex- 
istence of a Jewish community. 


Dor (142.224). The city of Dor was an important 
and busy harbor along the Mediterranean coastline; 
because it had certain natural advantages, it had a 
longer period of occupation than Caesarea, thirteen 
kilometers south. From the Persian period, its plan 
was laid out on a Hippodamian model (Stern 
1994:159); it had an extensive Hellenistic occupa- 
tion, then was taken over by the Hasmoneans until 
Pompey restored its autonomy and its right to mint 
coins in 63 BCE (War 1.156, 409). Antony gave 
Dor to Cleopatra in 34 BCE; when reversing those 
gifts a few years later, Augustus did not award Dor 
to Herod, somewhat surprisingly. Like most other 
Hellenistic cities, it had a Jewish community, 
though for most inhabitants Baal-Eshmunu of Si- 
don (or, alternatively, Baal-Melgart of Tyre) and 
Astarte were the dominant deities, perhaps along 
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with Horus Harpocrates (Stern 1994:174). Josephus 
recounted the attempt by some young Dorians to 
defile the synagogue by placing there a statue of 
the Emperor Claudius, as a result of which Agrip- 
pa I complained to Publius Petronius, the Governor 
of Syria (Antiquities 19.299-312). Dor is also men- 
tioned briefly in Life 31. While Pausanias and 
Ptolemaeus mentioned Dor in the second century 
CE, Pliny overlooked it, curiously, and Claudius 
Tulaus (quoted in Stephan of Byzantium) made it 
sound a rather poor place. Apparently its signifi- 
cance was altering during the late-first and second 
centuries, despite the fact that it continued to be 
commercially important for many years. 

Houses, workshops, an impressive city wall 
(third century BCE, on top of a fourth century wall, 
which continued to be in use into the Early Roman 
period), temples, harbor installations, and public 
buildings from the Hellenistic period were found in 
various locations on the Tell (including a Hellenis- 
tic theater remodeled in the Roman period; Stern 
1994:295). There were two main periods of build- 
ing in the Roman period, following Gabinius’s set- 
tlement and after the Second Revolt (Stern 1994: 
270-71). North of the acropolis, a large public 
building or temple overlooking the harbor, perhaps 
one of the largest pagan temples ever found in the 
holy land (earlier identified by Garstang as a Hel- 
lenistic Temple of Poseidon, but more likely a 
Roman structure), has been partially excavated. 
Evidence for the northern temple includes column 
drums and pseudo-Corinthian capitals; there was 
also a southern temple, and a major north-south 
street near the sea. Early Roman remains were 
found extensively both inside and outside the walls: 
streets, piazzas, drains, an aqueduct, retaining 
walls, and wealthy houses have been identified (see 
Stern in NEAEHL 1:357-68). The Early Roman 
plan generally followed the Hellenistic Hippodami- 
an plan. 

Harbor. Among the most impressive and signif- 
icant features of Dor were its harbor installations, 
with three anchorages. As early as the Persian peri- 
od, slips were built on the south side of the central 
anchorage (three slips, each between 3.4 and 4.8 m. 
wide and 30 m. long), for boat repairs or marine 
construction. Storerooms and a quay fronted on the 
shallow northern bay, probably for small commer- 
cial activity including fishing boats. Prior to the 
first century CE, long straight channels permitted 
the sea’s wave action to flush the northern harbor. 


A rock-cut industrial complex occupied an area at 
sea level northwest of the Tell and between the 
northern harbor and the central anchorage, with 
plastered pools and a freshwater supply system, 
probably for producing purple dye. Several small 
fish pools were also found, two of them to the 
southwest of the small acropolis that predate the 
first century, possibly in connection with raising 
murex snails for purple dye (Raban in NEAEHL 1: 
368-71; Stern 1994: 195-200). 

Maritime finds. Maritime surveys have shown 
that, contrary to the literary sources, the harbor was 
busy and still functioning effectively during the 
Early Roman period (Raveh & Kingsley, NEAEHL 
1: 371-72), and even into the Late Roman and Byz- 
antine periods. 

Purple dye industry. Evidence of the Phoenician 
exploitation of the murex snail for the purposes of 
producing purple dye has been suggested by the 
finds of large quantities of broken shells from the 
Hellenistic period below the acropolis and also near 
the eastern wall. In the Roman period the purple 
dye manufacturing area had moved to a site north- 
west of the Tell; it continued from the first to the 
sixth century CE. 

Small finds. Numerous small figurines from the 
Persian and subsequent periods, reflecting both 
popular religion and dominant cults, were found, 
especially in field G. Wine amphorae from the 
Greek islands and other pottery from mainland 
Greece appear from this and later periods. Dor has 
provided a very large number of lamps from a va- 
riety of periods, including Medusa-head, horse- 
head, and satyr-head (with tongue sticking out) 
decorations. Glass and stone vessels, including so 
called stone “measuring cups” indicative of Jewish 
ritual purity concerns have been found, stone ta- 
bles, drinking cups, a complete bronze bowl with 
three feet, numerous stamped eastern Mediterra- 
nean amphorae, carved gems, and jewelry consti- 
tute significant finds. Representative decorations 
include Aphrodite, Hermes, a Negroid head, dog, 
and so on. A lead sling projectile mentioned Try- 
phon, who besieged Dor in 139/138 BCE, corrobo- 
rating Josephus’s account, and a lead weight with a 
ship can be dated to 100 CE. 

Coins. Dor coins are dated on the Pompeian sys- 
tem. Numerous other coins from the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods have been found, including several 
Seleucid rulers, Hasmonean coins, two Nabatean 
coins of Aretas IV, Herodian rulers, Roman impe- 
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rial coins (including coins minted by Vespasian and 
Titus at Dor), and coins from the Revolt. There is a 
particularly important collection of Dor’s city 
coins, which includes, from the time of Trajan on, 
inscriptions such as “City of Refuge,” “Ruler of the 
Seas,” “Holy Dora” (Stern 1994: 264-70). 


Gaba-Geba. Josephus describes a small city found- 
ed by Herod (Gaba, the city of the cavalry; War 
2.459; 3.36; Life 115-18; in the latter passage, Gaba 
is four kilometers from Beth She‘arim), where he 
settled demobilized veteran cavalrymen; its exact 
location has been debated for many years. The two 
candidates are Tell Abu-Shush (1633.2244) in the 
eastern part of the Menashe hills (near Kib- 
butz Mishmar Ha‘Emeq), and Khirbet el-Hartiah 
(map reference 1609.2369; near Kibbutz Sha’ar 
Ha‘Amaqim: Siegelman 1984; Barag 1988). At 
Tell Abu-Shush there are remains of buildings, an 
oil press, aqueducts, tombs, coins (including coins 
of Gaba), and two inscriptions that mention the 
name Gaba, all dated to the Roman period. The 
second site is el-Hartiah, on the southeast border of 
the Acco plain, where remains of a Hellenistic pe- 
riod tower (including fragments of a Corinthian and 
a pseudo-Doric capital) were excavated along with 
remains of a large village with pottery of the Early 
Roman period and mainly Seleucid coins. A hoard 
of plowshares from the early first century BCE was 
also found (Segal & Naor in NEAEAL 4:1339-40). 
The latest solution to the problem of identification 
is that there were two towns of the same name. The 
southern one is Gaba Philippi, a small Gentile city 
on the border of the Galilee, and the northern one, 
founded by Herod on the border between the Gali- 
lee and the Acco coastal plain (Barag 1988). 


Gabara (1820.2506). The town of Gabara is men- 
tioned by Josephus a number of times in Life, 
among other comments describing it as “one of the 
three main towns in the Galilee” (Life 123-25), 
along with Tiberias and Sepphoris (Life 203). The 
town was deeply involved in the political and mil- 
itary tensions between Josephus and John of Gis- 
chala; apparently it fell within John’s sphere of in- 
fluence. The site is traditionally identified with the 
modem Arab village of ‘Arabeh in Lower Galilee; 
it has not been excavated, but pottery from the 
Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and Arab periods 
was found at the site. A few tombs were excavated 
around the village, dated to the Early- to Late-Ro- 


man periods. The size of the old Arab village is 
approximately 60 dunams (6 hectares; 15 acres), 
but the ancient village was much smaller. 


Gadara-Umm Qeis (2138.2297). One of the cities 
of the Decapolis, Gadara (modern Umm Qeis) was 
built on a fertile spur of land high above the Jordan 
and Yarmuk Valleys (378 m. above sea level; the 
Kinneret [Sea of Galilee] is 210 m. below sea lev- 
el). The site itself occupies a sharp saddle of land 
on the south side of the Yarmuk River, looking 
across to the Golan Heights (Gaulanitis). The 
Greek poet Meleager (first century BCE) described 
the city as “my first city, famous Gadara, Attica in 
the land of the Assyrians.” It appears to have been 
one of the most cultured of the Decapolis cities, 
known for its schools of philosophy and rhetoric, 
especially its Cynic school (Menippus, Philodem- 
os, Theodoros, who taught the Emperor Tiberius 
rhetoric, and Oinomaos). 

Founded shortly after Alexander the Great’s con- 
quest, it was first occupied by the Ptolemies and 
then by the Seleucids (218 BCE). Alexander Jan- 
neus (103-76 BCE) took the city after a ten-month 
siege, but Pompey restored the city’s autonomy as 
a part of his settlement of 63 BCE, and may have 
contributed to its rebuilding. Augustus gave Gada- 
ra to King Herod in 30 BCE, over the protests on 
two different occasions of Gadarene citizens. Ga- 
dara was attached to the Province of Syria as part 
of the disposition of Herod’s territory on his death 
in 4 BCE. Most of the buildings were of local ba- 
salt. There was a small acropolis on the east side of 
the city, most of which is now covered by the late 
Ottoman village of Umm Qeis. A hot spring on the 
north bank of the Yarmuk River (Hammat Gader; 
map location 2125.2320) was connected with Ga- 
dara during the Roman period. 

The visible remains are mostly second century 
CE and later structures (e.g., the baths of both Ga- 
dara and Hammat Gader; the theaters, the Nym- 
phaeum, the hippodrome and the monumental gate 
at the west entrance). The city was laid out on an 
elongated Hippodamian plan, with an east-west 
Cardo Maximus. Parts of the Hellenistic or Early 
Roman walls have survived, including a portion of 
a tower, mostly on the south side. The city had 
three theaters, none dated precisely but perhaps all 
second century (a north theater and west theater in 
the city proper, and another at Hammat Gader). No 
temples have yet been discovered at Gadara, 
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though coins from the second century show a tetra- 
style temple, probably to Jupiter/Zeus. The second- 
century Tyche now located in the west theater 
probably came from a temple dedicated to Tyche. 


Baths, Hot Springs at Hammat Gader (2125. 
2320). Five hot springs on the north side of the 
Yarmuk River made the site of Gadara’s baths a 
natural healing center of considerable importance. 
There appear to be no first century remains. In the 
second century CE a major bath complex was de- 
veloped, which became legendary. It included nine 
pools of varying sizes and shapes and temperatures, 
including the especially impressive Hall of Foun- 
tains, Oval Hall, Hall of Pillars, and Hall of Inscrip- 
tions. Roughly contemporaneous was a small the- 
ater. Later still, a synagogue was built west of the 
bath 

Coins. Gadara minted its coins on the Pompeian 
era; its numismatic evidence is essentially uninter- 
rupted from then until the third century CE. 

Tombs. Three important first century tombs have 
survived almost entirely intact in the city’s eastern 
necropolis, each with in situ inscription. The Tomb 
of the Germani has an inscription above the door 
referring to Quintus Publius Germanus and a rela- 
tive, Aulus Germanus Rufus. A small courtyard in 
front opened on a fine basalt facade, with two doors 
that led into the tomb; two Ionic pilasters, support- 
ing a Doric frieze of alternating triglyphs and me- 
topes, flanked the door. Just west of this was the 
Tomb of Lucius Sentius Modestus. The basalt 
facade has a decorated lintel, with two flowers 
flanking a central wreath with a five-line inscrip- 
tion referring to Modestus as hierokéryx (“herald at 
the sacrifice”). An inscription on the lintel dated 
the third tomb, the Tomb of Chaireus, grandson of 
Demetrius, to year 154 of the Pompeian era (= 90/ 
91 CE). Its interior was unusual, with corridor, cen- 
tral chamber and three large recesses, each with 
raised floor and one or more niches. 


Gamla-Gamala (219.256). The town, located in the 
Golan, was part of Josephus’s territory during the 
early stages of the Revolt of 66-74 CE; sometimes 
Josephus implies that it was in the Galilee. Built 
from local basalt on an isolated hill shaped like a 
camel hump (Arabic, jamal; from which the town 
gained its name), the town was fortified naturally, 
although prior to the Roman siege a wall was add- 
ed on the northeast. Josephus gives an extended 


description of the town and the siege (War 4.4-83). 
Excavations began a short time after the site was 
first identified during the survey of the Golan, and 
continued for fifteen seasons. The archaeological 
finds over the many seasons show a high correla- 
tion with the geographical description and battle 
story as described by Josephus. After the town was 
conquered and destroyed by the Roman army, it 
was never rebuilt (see Gutman in NEAEHL 2: 459- 
63). 

The site covers more than 100 dunams (10 hect- 
ares; 25 acres) on the steep southeast slope; it was 
first inhabited in the Hellenistic period (though 
there was also a small walled city in the Early 
Bronze Age). The excavations have revealed sev- 
eral residential areas, one of which had rich houses 
with frescoes and stuccoed walls, two olive presses 
(with an attached mikveh), flour mills, and a syna- 
gogue. Many of the buildings were roofed with 
basalt slabs. The added defensive wall on the north- 
east was built quickly; it cut through some houses, 
blocked gaps between other houses, and filled in 
the eastern room of the synagogue. A round tower 
strengthened the point where the wall met the 
ridge. 

The synagogue, one of the earliest to have been 
excavated (first century CE), is of fundamental 
importance for consideration of pre-70 CE syna- 
gogues. The Gamla building is a modest multi-pur- 
pose space, with attached Beth ha-Midrash and 
nearby mikveh. The interior has columns on four 
sides and heart-shaped columns at the corners, with 
variously designed capitals, founded on stylobates 
on a beaten earth floor; there are three benches 
around the perimeter on three sides, and five bench- 
es at the front. A small cupboard may have held the 
torah scrolls (Richardson 1996b). More recently, a 
second large building has been located on the west 
edge of town, with three parallel and interconnect- 
ed square rooms, each opening through a wide 
opening onto other spaces. Its purpose is not 
known; it may be either a second public building 
or possibly a large, rich, private dwelling. 


Coins. The latest coins, found in the destruction 
layer of the site, were minted at Acco in the reign 
of Nero. Five specimens of a previously unknown 
type of bronze coin also were found, carrying the 
inscription “For the freedom of Jerusalem.” It ap- 
pears that the revolt coins minted at Jerusalem from 
67 CE were not distributed in the Galilee at the 
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beginning of the war. After the Galileans became 
aware of this type of “revolt” coins with their slo- 
gans, however, they minted their own at Gamla a 
short time before the Roman siege (Syon 1992-93). 
An important coin hoard of silver Tyrian shekels 
was found just outside the door of the large olive 
press. 

Military finds. Substantial evidence for a lengthy 
siege and a heavy battle was found all over the site. 
A few thousand arrowheads and catapult bolts, to- 
gether with hundreds of ballista stones, were found, 
mainly along the firing line, on both sides of the 
newly built wall. Various elements of Roman army 
equipment such as swords, armor, and helmets 
were found. 

Other small finds. Carved gemstones, sealing 
rings, cosmetic implements, needles and other jew- 
elry were also found, as well as several lead medal- 
lions. The great majority of the pottery and the 
glass vessels were Early Roman. 


Garis. Josephus gives us the name of this village 
several times (War 5.474; Life 412; Life 395, mak- 
ing it sound as if Garis were fortified), and once he 
mentions the distance of four kilometers from Sep- 
phoris (War 3.129, “not far from Sepphoris’’). The 
best candidate is a small ancient site by the name 
of Khirbet Kana (1809.2399, not to be confused 
with Khirbet Cana) west of Kefar Cana, where pot- 
tery of the first century was found. 


Geba. See Gaba 


Gischala-Gush Halav (191.270). The largest Jew- 
ish town in the Upper Galilee was Gischala, men- 
tioned numerous times by Josephus in Life and 
War; it played a major role in the events of the 
Revolt, being attacked and burned by the Romans, 
then rebuilt and fortified by John of Gischala, the 
rival and opponent of Josephus who was eventual- 
ly led through Rome in Titus’s triumph. The town 
was built on a large chalky hill northeast of Mt. 
Meiron. There were the remains of two Late-Ro- 
man synagogues in the town, one on the summit, 
which disappeared at the beginning of this century, 
and the second east of the town, which has been 
excavated (Meyers 1990). No remains of the town 
itself have been excavated. On the western slope, 
remains of a large glacis were identified, which 
appeared to be part of the first-century CE fortifi- 
cations of the town (Aviam 2000d). A monumental 


mausoleum was uncovered; on its top was a large 
double sarcophagus, and under it a rock-cut tomb 
with a stone door. The contents of the tomb dated 
it to the second or third century CE. The high per- 
centage of Tyrian coins found on the site suggests 
that most economic and cultural links were with 
Phoenicia. 


Gush Halav. See Gischala 


Hammath (2018.2413). Originally two separate 
communities with separate city walls, Hammath 
and Tiberias were probably united by the time of 
Josephus. The hot springs attracted a settlement as 
early as the first century BCE, though the spring 
itself must have been known earlier (Life 16, 85; 
Pliny Natural History 5.15). Following the Jewish 
War, the two were thought of as two parts of one 
city (Dothan 1983:3-5). Tiberias subsequently be- 
came a great center of rabbinic learning, and is fre- 
quently referred to in Mishnah and Talmud. The 
site is best known for its three successive syna- 
gogues, especially the intermediate one with the 
magnificent mosaic floor and associated inscrip- 
tions (first quarter of the fourth century CE); the 
earlier synagogue is first half of the third century 
CE) 

Hot water conduits and reservoirs (possibly first 
century BCE) were found near the spring. The ear- 
liest period of occupation of the site, evidenced 
archaeologically below the synagogue, was Seleu- 
cid and Hasmonean, possibly sometime between 
Antiochus IV and Alexander Janneus. Clearly strat- 
ified wall remains (Stratum IV), pottery, coins, and 
a loom weight cohere in this conclusion, though the 
purpose of the building is not clear. There may 
have been a gap in occupation, after which in Stra- 
tum III a large public building occupied the same 
site (approximately 20-130 CE; the later syna- 
gogues prevented complete exposure of the build- 
ing). Two Attic column bases and two column 
drums, perhaps from this public building were 
found in debris in Stratum II. What can be recov- 
ered of plan and details have suggested to the ex- 
cavators that it may have been a palaestra (or gym- 
nasium), associated with the hot springs, possibly 
from the Herodian period. The structure centered 
on a courtyard (surfaced with soft sand-like fill), 
around which a combination of small and large 
rooms was organized, with floors of beaten earth or 
basalt. There may have been a second floor. 
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The finds included some Eastern Sigillata 
A ware (late-first century BCE to mid-first century 
CE), a late-Hellenistic/early-Roman cooking pot, 
Herodian/early-Roman jugs and juglets, Herodian 
lamps, and a molded and decorated glass kantharos 
(rosettes with six petals and two leaves; see Dothan 
1983: plate 5; plate 36.4). Coins from Herod to 
Trajan were associated with this stratum. Debris 
from the Stratum III building was used as fill for 
the later synagogue of Stratum IIB. When com- 
pared to the hot springs at Hammat Gader, which 
did not attract buildings until the second century 
CE (Hirschfeld 1997:4-13), the spring at Hammath 
Tiberias is noteworthy for having structures ancil- 
lary to the spring at an earlier period, and possibly 
having attracted a palaestra (Dothan 1983:10-19). 
The sequence of palaestra or gymnasium and syn- 
agogue is paralleled much later at Sardis. 


Hippos-Sussita (2120.2428). Hippos was a small 
city (140 dunams; 14 hectares; 35 acres), located 
on a high and naturally fortified hill on the eastern 
shore of the Kinneret (Sea of Galilee) with the pro- 
file of a horse’s saddle (hippos), established during 
the Hellenistic period and later one of the cities of 
the Decapolis. It was under Hasmonean control for 
a period, then restored as an independent polis by 
Pompey in 63 BCE (War 1.156), and then ceded to 
Herod the Great in 30 BCE (War 1.396). Follow- 
ing Herod’s death, it was annexed to Syria (War 
2.97). There were struggles locally between Jews 
and Gentiles at the beginning of the Great Revolt 
(Gregg & Urman 1996: 21), during which period 
Justus of Tiberias set fire to some of the villages in 
its chéra (Life 42). 

Limited excavations at the site have disclosed the 
strict Hippodamian plan of the city and uncovered 
the remains of two large Byzantine churches. The 
churches reused many architectural elements that 
originated in former Roman temples of the city, 
including red and gray granite columns and numer- 
ous Corinthian and Ionic capitals. Early Roman 
period pottery and coins were found at the site. 
There are remains of a Roman period aqueduct 
carrying water to a Nymphaeum in the center of the 
city, a Roman road, and milestones, extensive re- 
mains of the city wall (especially on the south), 
together with Roman period sarcophagi and mau- 
solea, and the remains of a rock-cut moat on the 
southeast. 

Small finds. In 1974 a surprising epigraph was 


discovered “to Dusares,” indicating that Nabatean 
religion and culture had penetrated to Hippos by 
the second century CE, by which time Dushara had 
been assimilated to Zeus. 

Coins. The first coins of the city were minted in 
37 BCE. After a gap of a hundred years, minting 
continued again during the reign of Nero, perhaps 
as a result of the beginning of the Jewish Revolt 
and the cooperation of the city and its citizens with 
the Roman authorities against the Galilean insur- 
gents. 


Iksal, See Xaloth 
Itabyrion. See Mount Tabor 


Jamnith (1986.2665). Jamnith, one of the towns 
fortified by Josephus (Life 188; War 2.573), has 
been identified with Khirbet Yamnit, north of Tze- 
fat, on the peak of a high mountain. There was a 
large rock-cut reservoir or storage area, and pottery 
of the Roman period was found. 


Japha-Yaphia (1761.2325). Josephus mentions the 
town as “the largest village in Galilee, strongly 
fortified and containing a dense population” (Life 
230; cf. Life 188; War 2.573). He claims in Life 
270 that he lived there for a period. Japha was built 
on an isolated hill southwest of Nazareth. First cen- 
tury pottery was found at the village, but neither 
buildings nor any fortifications were found; a later 
Byzantine-period synagogue was excavated there, 


Jotapata. See Yodefat 
Julias. See Bethsaida 
Kabul. See Chabulon 
Kapharath. See Caphareccho 


Kedasa-Qedesh (1997.2798). Kedasa was known 
as a pagan site as early as the Hellenistic period, 
since it was named as a camp for the Seleucid forc- 
es in their battle against Jonathan (Antiquities 
13.154). Josephus mentioned it twice as “Kedasa of 
the Tyrians,” emphasizing that it was outside Jew- 
ish territory (War 2.459; 4.105). The site is located 
close to the border with Lebanon overlooking the 
Huleh Valley. 

Although the city itself has only recently begun 
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to be excavated, a nearby Late Roman period tem- 
ple was excavated (Fischer, Ovadiah and Roll 
1982; Aviam 2000a), as well as two Late Roman 
period mausolea (Conder & Kitchener 1881:226- 
30) and two sculptures of human heads, one of 
which was probably a sculptural tomb stone. Five 
Greek inscriptions were found at the site of the 
Roman period temple, some of which were dated 
according to the Tyrian era, others of which carried 
pagan symbols (Fischer, Ovadiah and Roll 1982). 
Some architectural features of the temple showed 
Tyrian or Greek influence (Aviam 2000a), particu- 
larly the hypaethral cella, the raised central door- 
way, and some of the decorative motifs on the ar- 
chitraves, all reminiscent of the Temple of Apollo 
at Didyma (Miletus). The Roman period town may 
have been smaller than the Hellenistic city, since 
Josephus describes it as “a strong inland village of 
the Tyrians.” 


Kefar Cana. See Cana 

Kefar Hananiah. See Bersabe 
Kefar Nahum. See Capernaum 
Khirbet Cana. See Cana 
Khirbet e-Saba. See Bersabe 


Meroth-Maruth-Qasion (1999.2706). Although 
the village is located on a low hill, it is naturally 
fortified from the north and east. Meroth was iden- 
tified definitely only in 1981 at the site of the aban- 
doned Arab village of Maruss in eastern Upper 
Galilee. There are possible remains of a rock-cut 
moat or fosse; remains of a wall were sounded in 
some places but never properly dated (cf. Life 188; 
War 2.573). During the excavations, Early Roman 
coins and pottery were found, as well as others 
from later periods. A few pyramidal shaped arrow- 
heads as well as a few ballista stones were found 
without any stratigraphic precision. The remains of 
a Byzantine synagogue were uncovered in the cen- 
ter of the site (Ilan & Damati 1987). 

Qasion (1999.2721) lay one-and-a-half kilometers 
north of Meroth; its name probably originated in 
the Hebrew word “edge,” that is, the border of Jew- 
ish territories in this northerly direction. It too was 
an ancient Jewish village, though Josephus does not 
mention it. North of Qasion no remains of ancient 


Jewish synagogues have been found, implying that 
Jewish settlement stopped at this point. The re- 
mains of the Qasion synagogue contained a Greek 
inscription reading: “For the salvation of our lords, 
the Emperor and the Caesars, Lucius Septimius 
Severus Pius Parthicus Augustus, and Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus and Lucius Septimius Severus 
Geta, his sons, in accordance with a vow of the 
Jews. Also of Julia Domna Augusta” (CZ no. 972; 
Roth Gerson 1987:125-29). 


Migdal. See Tarichaea 
Mount Nitai. See Arbel 


Mount Tabor-Itabyrion (186.233). Gabinius 
fought a major battle at Itabyrion (War 1.177), as 
did Vespasian following the siege and destruction 
of Gamla (War 4.54-61). Itabyrion has been identi- 
fied with Mount Tabor, where segments of a large 
wall were identified. These remains probably be- 
longed to a large Hellenistic fortress (Polybius 
5.70) that was reused and rebuilt by Josephus (Life 
188; War 2.573; 4.56) during the early stages of the 
Revolt. There is no evidence of a settlement on the 
mountain, making this the only site fortified by 
Josephus that was not a village or town. 


Panias. See Caesarea Philippi 
Philoteria. See Sennabris 


Ptolemais-Acco (1585.2585). Ptolemais, the largest 
city on the northern coast of the land of Israel be- 
tween Caesarea and Tyre, stretched between the 
ancient Tell (probably used as the acropolis) on the 
east and the sea on the west. Its southern border 
was the small river Beleus (modern Nahal 
Na’aman) and the unidentified monument of Mem- 
non (War 2.188). Historical sources and archaeo- 
logical finds point to a large pagan city during the 
Hellenistic and the Roman periods. Most of the 
archaeological information about the city derives 
from the its Hellenistic levels, though it is clear that 
it was still important culturally and economically 
during the Early-Roman period, as shown by the 
large number of coins minted in the city during the 
first and second centuries (Meshorer 1984). Regret- 
tably, very few of the Roman period structures es- 
caped the destruction that occurred during the mas- 
sive building operation of the Crusaders. The 
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following finds are significant for understanding 
Josephus’s city. 

Tombs. Two Hellenistic tombstones with Greek 
inscriptions were found in the city, as well as a 
mausoleum and built tombs dated to the first cen- 
tury CE (Tzaferis 1986). 

Statues. A Hellenistic marble statue of a priest 
(Aviam 2000e), and a few fragments of Roman 
period marble statues were found. Recently, a mar- 
ble architectural fragment with two masks and 
emblems of Dionysos was uncovered in the city; it 
probably originated in a pagan Roman public build- 
ing. 

Inscriptions A Hellenistic Greek inscription was 
found in the excavation of a suggested temple (Ap- 
pelbaum 1986). A small marble altar dedicated to 
the Capitoline Triad found elsewhere in the Galilee 
probably originated in Ptolemais (DiSegni 1990: 
385-87). Another inscription dedicated to Hadad 
and Atargatis was found at nearby Kefar Yasif; it 
too probably originated from Acco (Avi-Yonah 
1959). 

Coins. Ptolemais minted its own silver and 
bronze coins in the Hellenistic period, and during 
the Roman period the city continued to mint bronze 
coins, all depicting pagan symbols. Very few Jew- 
ish Hasmonean coins were found among the thou- 
sands of coins unearthed in the city, pointing to low 
numbers of people in the Jewish community. When 
the Revolt broke out, the Roman legions gathered 
near the city (probably camped on the “plain of 
Ptolemais”) and the city minted a coin commemo- 
rating the event. The Emperor Nero is on the ob- 
verse, while the reverse has a bull with four stan- 
dards with the emblems of four legions. 


Qasion. See Meroth 
Qedesh. See Kedasa 
Sachnin. See Sogane 


Scythopolis-Beth Shean (1977.2124). Strategically 
located where the “Great Plain” meets the Jordan 
Valley, Scythopolis was built between the Nahal 
Harod and the Nahal Asi. Settlements at Beth 
Shean went back to the Neolithic period; after a 
long period of abandonment, it was resettled as a 
polis after Alexander the Great’s conquest, soon 
becoming the largest city of the Decapolis, known 
as Nysa-Scythopolis, associated with the God Di- 


onysos (who founded the city, according to Pliny 
the Elder) and his nurse Nysa, who was supposed 
to have been buried at Scythopolis. In the Hellenis- 
tic and Roman periods, the city was at the junction 
of two important roads, the north-south road 
through the Jordan Valley and the northwest-south- 
east road that joined the cities on the coast with the 
cities on the other side of the Jordan, especially 
Pella, Gadara and Gerasa. The Hasmoneans took 
the city in 104 BCE, but Pompey returned it to 
pagan rule in 63 BCE and helped to rebuild it (War 
1.156, 166). During the Revolt of 66-74 CE it was 
the scene of raids by Justus of Tiberias (Life 42); 
much of the Jewish community was killed. The city 
reached its peak in the second and third centuries 
CE. 

The massive archaeological excavations carried 
out during the last decade or so, together with the 
excavations from the 1920s, 1960s and 1980s, have 
yielded only a few remains of the first century CE 
city, because the extensive constructions of the sec- 
ond century CE destroyed the earlier levels. The 
temple of Zeus Akraios was built on the ancient 
Tell, which rises 50 m. above the city, probably in 
the first century CE. Although the present theater 
was built not earlier than the second century and 
much remodeled, restoration work following the 
excavations of 1986-1988 disclosed an earlier, pos- 
sibly first century CE, phase. The Roman Basilica, 
which abuts a later impressive “monument,” was 
also erected in the first century CE. The finds un- 
covered to date are insufficient to reconstruct the 
first-century city as it is described by Josephus, but 
the two or three known public buildings point to 
the existence of a large pagan city during the Ear- 
ly-Roman period. By the second century the city 
had colonnaded streets, a large theater and amphi- 
theater, several important temples, a Nymphaeum, 
a public bath, all of which formed the basis of the 
large Late-Roman and Byzantine city. Scythopolis 
was a mixed city at most periods, including both 
Jewish and Samaritan communities, to judge from 
the presence of a synagogue for each group and 
from Josephus’s evidence. 

Small finds. There are a large number of small 
finds from the many years of extensive excava- 
tions, though most have not been published. Re- 
cently an altar to Dionysos from the basilica has 
been published (DiSegni, Foerster and Tsafrir 
1999), a hexagonal carved stone decorated with 
Dionysos imagery and with masks or heads of Di- 
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onysos, Pan and Silenos. The inscription reads: 
“With good luck! Seleucus (son) of Ariston (made 
this altar) as a thanksgiving offering to the God 
Dionysos the Lord founder. Year 205” (=141-142 
CE). 

Sculpture. Many sculptures were found in the 
excavations, but only a few have been published. 
Those published include a colossal head from the 
Tell, identified as Alexander the Great or Dionysos 
(Rowe 1930:44-45) and beautiful heads of Athena 
and perhaps Aphrodite (both of dolomitic marble of 
Thasian origin, both second century CE), found at 
nearby Tell Naharon (map reference 1968.2127; 
Vitto 1991). 

Tombs. Most of the tombs discovered in a 
robbed condition around the city were from the 
late-Roman and Byzantine periods. All types of 
burials were identified, from simple tombs in the 
soil to rock-cut tombs, sarcophagi, mausolea, and 
others. 

Coins. The city’s era and its coinage began in 63 
BCE, after the Pompeian conquest; its earliest coin 
is arare one carrying the bust of Gabinius. Most of 
the coins depict attributes of Dionysus. 


Selamin (1859.2545). Josephus located Selamim in 
Lower Galilee, listing it between Bersabe and Yo- 
defat (Life 188; War 2.573). It has been identified 
as Selamen, between Khirbet Cana and Kefar Ha- 
naniah. The site is a Tell (Early Bronze age to 
Mamluke periods), on a hill surrounded by deep 
wadis, with a topographical saddle on the north and 
remains of a moat. Pottery and coins of the Early 
Roman period were found on the site. 


Seleucia. Alexander Janneus demolished the forti- 
fied town of Seleucia (Life 187; War 2.574), ac- 
cording to Josephus (War 1.105; Antiquities 
13.393, 396); its location is controversial. One sug- 
gestion identifies it as Qusbiyyeh el-Jdeideh 
(2190.2653), sometimes called Selukiyeh), north of 
Gamla (Ma‘oz in NEAEHL 2:534). Urman, howev- 
er, thinks it should be a location on the Golan 
slopes, facing Lake Huleh, at Khirbet Qusbiyye 
(2173.2645), though he is also open to Zvi Ilan’s 
suggestion of Dabura (2125.2724; Urman 1995: 
481-83 on Seleucia; see also 484-85 on Qusbiyye 
and 427-33 on Dabura). At Dabura, a well-known 
inscription was found from the late second centu- 
ry: “This is the beth-Midrash of Rabbi Eliezer ha- 
Qappar.” Whichever is the correct site (see Life 398 


for its connection with Gamla and Julias), we 
should note that “the fact that Seleucia and Sogane, 
two Golan strongholds fortified by Josephus, sur- 
rendered without a fight (War 4.106-111) might 
suggest that most of the communities were not 
harmed, having been persuaded to submit by 
Agrippa II” (Gregg & Urman 1996: 306). 


Sennabris-Philoteria-Beth Yerah (2039.2358). The 
site of Sennabris is a large Tell (Khirbet el-Karak; 
about 20 hectare; 50 acres) at the southern end of 
the Sea of Galilee (Kinneret), identified as a place 
where Vespasian camped (War 3.447; 4.455). In 
antiquity the Jordan River ran north and west of the 
Tell as it left the Sea of Galilee, so that the site was 
protected on west, north and east sides by water. 
Today the Jordan’s changed course runs south of 
the Tell. Excavations at the Tell revealed parts of 
the Hellenistic period town (see Polybius 5.70) that 
covered only the southern portion of the Tell 
(Gezov 2000). Part of a large Roman structure 
was excavated in this southern part (Hestrin in 
NEAEHL 1: 255-59); the Roman period “fortress” 
or “camp” (with a synagogue contained within it) 
as well as the Roman period bathhouse were never 
properly published, and it is still very hard to point 
to the Early Roman period remains and to estimate 
the size of the town in the first century CE. The 
Early Roman period settlement was probably 
smaller than the Hellenistic town. 


Seph (1966.2638). Seph (War 2.573) has been 
identified with the citadel of the modern town of 
Tzefat. There is pottery evidence from the Roman 
period, but most of the remains disappeared after 
the erection of a huge fortress during the Crusader 
period. 


Sepphoris-Tzippori (1764.2398). This is one of the 
two main Jewish Galilean cities mentioned by Jo- 
sephus after the biblical period (Life 346; Antiqui- 
ties 13.338). Aviam has suggested that Sepphoris 
was the place where Alexander Janneus was raised 
in the Galilee, according to Josephus’s story (An- 
tiquities 13.323; Aviam 2000). The city’s name 
was first mentioned in the battle between Ptolemy 
of Cyprus and Janneus. From that point on, Sep- 
phoris was mentioned in connection with almost 
every major event that took place in the Galilee: it 
became the capital of the Galilee under Gabinius in 
63 BCE; Herod conquered it in 38 BCE in his first 
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campaign in the Galilee; and the city was badly 
damaged in the Varus revolt in 4 BCE when Judas 
the son of Hezekiah attacked Sepphoris, primarily 
to gain entry to King Herod’s royal palace and ar- 
senal in order to get arms. The city was later rebuilt 
under Herod’s son, Antipas, as his capital, no doubt 
with a large palace and associated royal installa- 
tions and fortifications, and renamed Autocratoris, 
the “ornament of all Galilee.” The city was forti- 
fied by its citizens at the order of Josephus (in Life 
82 he claims to have captured the city twice), but 
surrendered to the Roman army under Gallus in 66 
CE (Life 30, 373, 394); later it opened its gates to 
Vespasian and the Romans in 67 CE (Life 411). In 
the early second century CE, prior to the Bar Koch- 
ba Revolt, the city’s name was changed again to 
Diocaesarea. Later it became home to a number of 
important rabbis including (Judah the Prince, the 
compiler of the Mishnah) and, for a while, the lo- 
cation of the Sanhedrin (Nagy et al 1996). In the 
first century the city was estimated to be about 80 
dunams (8 hectares; 20 acres). Although the site 
has been excavated for many seasons, no final re- 
port has yet been submitted, but numerous minor 
publications are available. 

The city was built on the round-topped hill (Ar- 
abic, Saffuriyeh) overlooking the Beth Netofa Val- 
ley to the north. A narrow paved street crossed the 
site from east to west, with signs of a drainage 
channel under the road along its southern edge. To 
the south of this street and just west of the center 
of the Crusader “citadel” was a Hellenistic build- 
ing (barracks?); there was also evidence of bath 
facilities, and southeast of the Citadel a possible 
public building. Sepphoris had two aqueduct sys- 
tems, the earlier one dated from the early first cen- 
tury CE, probably when Herod Antipas rebuilt the 
city (possibly from late in Herod’s reign); its ele- 
vation was somewhat higher than the later aque- 
duct, though not high enough to supply water to the 
hilltop; most houses collected water in cisterns, as 
in other sites (Tsuk 1999). A market (agora) was 
on the hilltop; later a second “lower agora” was 
built to the east. 

Archaeologists still debate whether the theater, 
on the north slope of the main hill, was built in the 
first or second century CE; the late-first century 
seems likeliest (for an architectural description of 
the theater, without discussion of dating, see Netzer 
and Weiss 1994). In the residential area on top of 
the hill, especially on the western side of the site, 


first-century houses with mikvaoth were found, 
pointing to Jewish life in this period. One fairly 
complete house survived in Insula II in this area, 
with a reception or dining room decorated with 
vegetative frescoes and plastered floor (covered by 
a layer of ash); beside it was a kitchen or storage 
room, and beside that a mikveh (Hoglund and Mey- 
ers in Nagy 1996: 40). 

The city soon began to develop towards the east 
and south. By the first half of the second century 
CE Sepphoris included substantial areas on the 
east, which have been extensively excavated, dis- 
closing insulae on a Hippodamian plan around a 
Cardo Maximus and two Decumani. These streets 
were connected to the earlier hilltop street pattern. 
A very large public building (40x60 m.) was erect- 
ed at the base of the hill and west of the main street 
in the early-first century CE, perhaps at the turn of 
the century. This was constructed on a basilical 
plan, using in its lower courses typically Herodian 
“drafted” masonry with well-defined margins, with 
pools and fine mosaic floors. Its purpose is still 
unclear; one suggestion is that it was an upscale 
market (Strange in Nagy 1996: 117-21). Two bath 
buildings along with other major structures, many 
of which have brilliant mosaics, give a clear im- 
pression of the later developments. This eastern 
portion of the site does not, for the most part, re- 
flect the Sepphoris of Josephus’s day, however. 
Massive cisterns characterized the impressive sec- 
ond aqueduct system, which provided water main- 
ly to this eastern part of the city. 

Small Finds. A fine black-glazed rhyton (drink- 
ing cup) from the fourth century BCE, terminating 
in a winged lion-like creature was found by chance 
on the site, as well as a fragment of a jar with sev- 
en letters in Hebrew from the second century BCE 
(possibly referring to an epimeletés or “overseer’’). 
In bronze, a light-hearted bronze relief plaque from 
the first century BCE or CE with a winged figure 
riding a horned goat behind a table or altar, and 
bronze statuettes of Prometheus and Pan in the res- 
idential area on western side of site (second-third 
century CE) were also found (Nagy 1996). Other 
bronze finds included an incense burner, bowl for 
the incense, and a bull. On an undated lead market 
weight, the apparently Jewish names “Simon son of 
Aionos and Justus son of...” were found. A collec- 
tion of pottery incense shovels (second-third cen- 
turies) was found on the western portion of the site. 

Tombs. \n later periods the cemetery of Seppho- 
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ris was one of the major burial areas of the region, 
rivalling the cemetery of Beth She‘arim in its size. 
Little evidence of first-century burials has been 
found (Weiss in NEAEHL 4:1328 for second and 
third century CE tombs). Stone ossuaries, found in 
one of the recently excavated tombs, demonstrate 
Jewish burial customs in the second century CE, as 
do Jewish inscriptions in some tombs. The stone 
sarcophagi reused in the Crusader building were 
probably robbed from the tombs on the southern 
hill. A monumental mausoleum is still visible to the 
west of the hill. 

Coins. Under Herod Antipas the coins minted at 
Sepphoris did not use any figurative art. At the time 
of the First Revolt the coins of Sepphoris carried 
the inscription “Neronias” and “Eirenopolis” (“City 
of Peace’’), alluding to its wish for peace by surren- 
dering (“Under Vespasian, in Neronias-Sepphoris- 
Eirenopolis,” from 68 CE). After the revolt, the 
coins were similar to other pagan city coins; for 
example, under Trajan the coins carried a laurel 
wreath, palm tree, caduceus, ears of barley. 


Shikhin. See Asochis 


Simonias (1703.2344). Identified as Tell Shimron, 
Simonias was southwest of Sepphoris, about half- 
way between Nazareth and Beth She‘arim, near 
which Josephus describes an engagement between 
his troops and those of Agrippa (Life 114-21). 


Sogane-Sigoph-Sachnin (1779.2522) Sogane in 
Galilee (identified with the modern Arab village of 
Sachnin) was located on an isolated hill in the 
western edge of the Sachnin valley, four kilometers 
(twenty furlongs) from Gabara (Life 265; cf. Life 
44, 188; War 2.573)). Although the site has not 
been excavated, pottery of the Early Roman and 
other periods was collected in a survey. There is a 
monumental mausoleum with sarcophagus in the 
village, dated to the second or third century CE. 


Sogane-Soganni. There was also a Sogane in Up- 
per Gaulanitis (War 4.2,4), though it cannot be 
identified with certainty; it was this one that Jose- 
phus fortified (War 2.574; Life 187). Two sugges- 
tions have been made: in the nineteenth century 
Schumacher suggested Yehudiyye in the Lower 
Golan map reference 2162.2605); more recently 
Zvi Ilan has suggested Sujen or Siyar es-Sujen in 
the Upper Golan (2153.2903). No excavations have 


been conducted at the latter site (Urman 1995: 391; 
on Yehudiyye, see also 496-499). Yehudiyye has in 
its favor a two-meter wide wall around the town, a 
site of about 40 dunams (4 hectares; 10 acres). 
Finds included an almost intact olive oil press, and 
pottery from the Roman and Byzantine periods, 
with a few from the Hellenistic period, together 
with many architectural fragments, perhaps from a 
Jewish public building. It is likely that Yehudiyye 
had a Jewish population in the first century CE. 


Solyma. Josephus mentions Solyma once only in 
his writings (Life 187). It must have been some- 
where on the eastern borders of the Golan, but is 
otherwise unknown (Urman 1995: 410). 


Sussita. See Hippos 


Tarichaeae-Migdal (1986.2477). Since the town 
played a major role in the events before and during 
the First Revolt, Josephus mentions it frequently, 
especially in Life. According to Josephus it was 
surrounded by a wall (Life 156, 188), of which no 
remains have been found, and was conquered only 
after the Roman troops invaded it from the Sea of 
Galilee. Excavations were conducted mainly by the 
Franciscans who uncovered remains from the first 
century that included streets, shops, and a spring- 
house (identified by Corbo & Loffreda as a “mini- 
synagogue’). Salvage excavations conducted by the 
I.A.A. uncovered the remains of a residential area 
dated as early as the first century BCE. No remains 
of the hippodrome (Life 138) have been found. On 
the shore of the town an ancient boat was excavat- 
ed and dated to the first century CE. Arrowheads 
found near the boat hint at the naval battle that took 
place there during the Revolt (Wachsmann 1990). 
A mosaic now displayed at Capernaum (dated to 
first century CE) shows a boat and a strigil (imple- 
ment used in the bath). 


Thella (208.273). The site of Thella (Khirbt Tleil, 
near Yesud HaMa’ala; War 3.40), near the Jordan 
on the original shore of Lake Huleh, gave evidence 
of pottery and fragments of stone vessels dated to 
the first century CE. 


Tiberias (201.242). See also Hammath. Although 
the city was important to Josephus from the time he 
arrived in the Galilee, he had to fight several times 
against opponents in Tiberias. Stretched along the 
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narrow beach on the western side of the Sea of 
Galilee, Tiberias was founded by Antipas as his 
new capital, as described by Josephus, probably 
about 18 CE. According to Josephus, the location 
was controversial because of an earlier cemetery on 
the site, and Antipas had to force new settlers to 
take up residence in the city by gifts of lands and 
houses; this account seems, however, exaggerated. 
Tiberias was the first Hellenistic city in the region 
designed for Jews: it had a typical Hellenistic city 
plan, an archon (“magistrate”), and a city council 
like other poleis (Richardson 1996: 306). Josephus 
provides literary evidence of a very large pro- 
seuché (“synagogue”) in Tiberias (Life 277-93), but 
so far only remains of a later synagogue have been 
found (the “Northern Synagogue”). Josephus also 
refers to a large palace built by Antipas, decorated 
with animals and a roof partly of gold, which Jose- 
phus had been commissioned by Jerusalem to de- 
stroy (Life 64-67); the palace was burned and loot- 
ed, according to Josephus, before he could destroy 
it. In 61 CE the city was annexed to Agrippa II’s 
territory. 

Some areas of the ancient city have been un- 
earthed, but as with Sepphoris, there are no final 
reports. On the southern edge of the ancient city, a 
monumental gate was found, dated to the first cen- 
tury CE (G. Foerster in NEAEHL 4:1470-73). The 
gate, composed of two large round towers with 
molded bases and a large threshold, was the south- 
ern entrance to the paved and colonnaded Cardo 
(first or second century), but there was no wall at- 
tached to the gate. Only during the Byzantine peri- 
od was such a wall built. In the first century the 
gate stood alone, with some distance between it and 
the main parts of the city. An Early-Roman drain- 
age system (along with Early-Roman pottery, mar- 
ble fragments, and coins) was found in Area D1, 
200 m. north of the gate. In the center of the an- 
cient city, remains of a basilica (second-century in 
its early stage, Byzantine-period in its later stage) 
were found, a large columned hall with apse on the 
east wall. Under and around the basilica’s remains 
were the remains of a large luxurious mansion, 
dated to the first century CE. A Roman-period pub- 
lic building with ashlar walls and a stepped pool 
that may have functioned as a mikveh has been pro- 
visionally identified as a Beth ha-Midrash from, 
perhaps, the second century. In fill below its floor 
were found a number of stoneware fragments (Y. 
Hirschfeld in NEAEHL 4:1464-1470). A segment 


of a huge ashlar construction was found on the 
western side of the city, identified by Hirschfeld as 
the theater. A later bathhouse (first phase, fourth 
century CE) and large market (sixth century CE) 
have been partially excavated along the Cardo west 
of the basilica, along with a large exedra, south of 
the basilica, that fronted on a promenade along the 
sea. The estimated size of the city in the first cen- 
tury was 70 dunams (7 hectares; 17 acres). 

Tombs. A two-storied Roman tomb (8 x 10 m.) 
was excavated in 1976 on the lower slope of the 
mountain, surrounded by a basalt ashlar wall. The 
tomb was fronted by a paved courtyard, reached by 
masonry steps, and the entrance closed by a pan- 
eled basalt slab door with an iron hinge. There were 
two burial chambers, one at courtyard level (with 
28 loculi in two rows) with a surrounding bench 
and the other below ground level, with plastered 
floor and walls and ceiling supported by three arch- 
es. One ossuary was found. Small finds dated the 
tomb to the late-first/early-second century (F. Vitto 
in NEAEHL 4:1473). Two mausolea excavated in 
the northern part of the city yielded both sarcopha- 
gi and stone ossuaries (Stephansky 1999). 

Coins and small finds. Like Sepphoris, Tiberias 
under Herod Antipas minted coins without figura- 
tive symbols. After the Revolt the coins depicted 
the Emperors, gods and facades of pagan temples 
(e.g., a Hadrianeum). Below the Roman public 
building was found a bone figurine of a woman, 
along with fragments of stone vessels and a stepped 
pool paved with a mosaic. A number of other mo- 
saics were found in the various structures, all rela- 
tively late (e.g., in the northern synagogue, there 
was a sixth century (?) building inscription, “Pro- 
clus, son of Crispus, built it”). 


Tzefat. See Seph 
Tzippori. See Sepphoris 
Umm Qeis. See Gadara 


Xaloth-Iksal (1807.2320). A village in the Jezreel 
valley (the “Great Plain”), Xaloth represented the 
southern limit of Lower Galilee, and probably the 
southern limit of Jewish territory (War 3.39; Life 
227; identified as the Arab village of Iksal), not far 
from Mount Tabor. Two burial caves from the 
Roman period were excavated at the village, one of 
them yielded first century CE finds, as well as os- 
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suaries that hint at a Jewish population. 
Yamnit. See Jamnith 
Yaphia. See Japha 


Yodefat-Jotapata (1764.2485). The town was lo- 
cated on an isolated spoon-shaped hill surrounded 
by steep dry riverbeds and accessible only from the 
north. The size of the site is about 50 dunams (5 
hectares; 13 acres), which could contain about 
1500-2000 people. The town was first built in the 
Hellenistic period mainly on the upper level of the 
hill. Under the Hasmonean dynasty the hilltop was 
surrounded with thick walls and towers. Before the 
Revolt broke out in the Galilee, the rest of the 
spoon-shaped town was surrounded with wall and 
towers. After its destruction the original site was 
never built over, though a small Byzantine village 
was later built (an part using materials from the 
original town) to the north on the nearby hillside. 

Excavations took place at Yodefat from 1992 to 
1999 and uncovered the remains of the town wall, 
residential areas including a large mansion with 
fresco walls in the Second Pompeian style. Clear 
evidence of a heavy battle as described by Josephus 
was found all over the site: some nails from the 
Roman army sandals (caliga), more than a hundred 
arrowheads and catapult bolts, and many ballista 
stones. On the northern slope of the hill, a deep 
layer of soil and stones, mixed with pottery dated 
not later than first century CE and covered by a 
layer of white mortar mixed with crushed pottery, 
was uncovered. Inside and under this layer of mor- 
tar, some arrowheads were found, suggesting that 
these layers of soil, stones and mortar were built 
during a heavy battle. These layers were identified 
as the remains of the Roman army assault ramp. 
The town was found destroyed with patches of ash- 
es in some houses. On the houses’ floors, arrow- 
heads and ballista stones were found. In the “fres- 
co house” human bones and arrowheads were 
found on the painted plastered floor, covered with 
heavy debris of the house. In some of the cisterns, 
collected human bones and skulls were found, 
sometimes enclosed with stones or simple walls. 
No remains of later periods were identified in the 
houses or the cisterns, and the latest coin found on 
the floors is from the time of Emperor Nero (Adan- 
Bayewitz and Aviam 1997). 

Though the evidence on the original hilltop has 


been largely obscured by later erosion, the evidence 
of residential neighborhoods in other parts of the 
hilltop, the side hills, and the lower plateau has 
given a clear sense of Yodefat as a small, largely 
residential, Galilean town. Houses were of rough 
masonry, probably mud-plastered, with roofs of 
small wooden beams and branches, covered with 
repeated layers of mud. On the steeper eastern 
slopes, the houses were terraced, with party walls 
supporting floors and roofs at various levels. Hous- 
es had individual cisterns, in one case with intact 
collecting basin and channels to the cistern and to 
the adjacent street (for overflow). Two houses side 
by side on the southern plateau each had mikvaoth, 
one an installation in the floor, the other a rock-cut 
cave type mikveh. The walls of the southern portion 
of the town showed clear evidence of being built 
hurriedly in the early stages of the Revolt, though 
the southeastern wall had several towers. Just be- 
low the wall on the western side of the lower pla- 
teau was a complex and very carefully contrived 
tunnel, with gabled roof made of large ashlars, 
leading to underground chambers, probably used as 
shelters during the War. Just outside the eastern 
wall, near the houses with the mikvaoth, were two 
large adjoining natural caves, the southern one of 
which had an almost completely intact large oil 
press with crushing pit, and two pressing installa- 
tions. 

Small finds. Several column drums were found, 
both on the southern plateau and in the later Byz- 
antine village, where a couple of capitals were also 
in secondary usage. One piece of architrave with 
simple moldings was found on the surface on the 
northwest, and a large piece of doorjamb (over 2 m. 
high) was found in secondary usage to frame the 
comer of a house in the southeast. These finds are 
all suggestive of monumental building, of which no 
in situ evidence has been found. Numerous loom 
weights and spindle wheels suggest that one of the 
town’s main occupations, in addition to olive oil, 
was wool production. Pieces from various sizes and 
shapes of stoneware vessels were founds in all ar- 
eas of the excavation, suggesting, along with the 
mikvaoth, a ritually observant population. 


Zebulon. See Chabulon 
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THE WALLED TOWNS OF JOSEPHUS 


In Life 186-88 and War 2.573-74 Josephus pro- 
vides a list of the towns in the northern regions that 
he claims to have walled or otherwise strengthened 
the defences in the early stages of the Great Revolt 
of 66-74 CE: Gamla, Seleucia, Sogane, Jamnia, 
Meroth, Acchabaron, Tarichaeae, Tiberias, Seppho- 
ris, Arbel, Bersabe, Selamin, Jotapata (Yodefat), 
Caphareccho, Sigoph, Japha, Mount Tabor. In ad- 
dition, Josephus’s rival John built walls around 
Gischala. These 18 “villages” and “cities” of Up- 
per and Lower Galilee (although Gamla, Seleucia, 
and Sogane were in fact in Gaulanitis) form a spe- 
cial sub-group of the places noted above, because 
in some cases modern scientific excavations have 
exposed such defensive walls. 

In the case of Yodefat, for example, the excava- 
tions have shown that the upper part of the hill was 
walled from the Hellenistic period onwards. At the 
northwest corner, where the Romans built a ramp 
for their siege engines, there were five sequential 
walls, including one from the Hellenistic period, 
two from the Hasmonean period, and two from the 
Early Roman period. There was a makeshift case- 
mate wall at some points, and at the head of the 
Roman siege ramp the casemate room had been 
filled in with debris, with a ballista stone inside the 
debris. Another room shows clearly the effect of 
the destruction of the wall. But around the rest of 
the site, including the lower terrace, there had been 
no earlier wall, and the evidence uncovered by the 
excavations of 1992-1999 shows clearly a purpose- 
built wall on the lower east side, with intermittent 
towers, which in one place cuts right across a pot- 
tery kiln installation. On the west side of the lower 
plateau and also on the northwest, the wall made 
use of existing houses, in some cases adapting their 
walls, in other cases building parallel walls. In 
short, all the features of Josephus’s description of 
the walls have been borne out. 

At Gamla, the same general picture obtains. The 
east wall of Gamla (the only side that required 
walling) was a mixture of existing walls and new 
infill walls, for some of its length creating a make- 
shift casemate wall that was in some cases filled in 
during the siege. These features can be seen most 
vividly near the east wall of the synagogue, where 
a seam is clearly visible to even the most casual 
eye, the wall thickness varies according to whether 
it was building construction or emergency wall 


construction, and the Beth ha-Midrash was filled in 
during the siege because it was very the near the 
point at which the siege engines broke through. A 
round tower, which occupies a prominent place in 
Josephus’s description of the siege of Gamla (War 
4.62-65), was located at the point where the north- 
east wall met the ridge. 

The same is true, though less clearly demonstra- 
ble, at Gush Halav, where a glacis has been inter- 
preted as a part of John’s defensive work at that 
town. At Arbel and Acchabaron the evidence for 
walls is certain, but not the involvement of Jose- 
phus. At Mount Tabor, the walls were Hellenistic 
in origin, but it is plausible that Josephus would 
have used these and strengthened them further; he 
says “this extensive rampart was erected in forty 
days by Josephus, who was supplied from below 
with all the materials” (War 4.56). A wide wall was 
discovered at Bersabe, probably built in the Helle- 
nistic period and reused in the first century CE. 

At a number of sites the evidence is uncertain. In 
the limited work at Meroth, a fosse and some re- 
mains of a wall were found, neither properly dat- 
able. At both Seleucia and Sogane in the Golan the 
question of the wall depends on the site’s identifi- 
cation; in both cases the arguments tend to be cir- 
cular, since the presence of a defensive wall can be 
used as a diagnostic indicator of the site’s identifi- 
cation. At some important sites, however, such as 
Tiberias and Tarichaeae, the evidence works 
against confidence in the accuracy of Josephus’s 
account. While he gives few details to help the 
modern reader understand what he claims to have 
done, and while the excavations have not been as 
extensive as one might wish, none of the excava- 
tions to date at either site have turned up walls from 
the first century. The limited work at Japha, too, 
has not disclosed any evidence of walls. 

To what extent, then, is Josephus’s account ac- 
curate? At times, perhaps, as elsewhere in his ac- 
counts, he exaggerates, and at times he may claim 
some building activity that can no longer be found, 
but for the most part his accounts can be read with 
substantial confidence. His descriptions of the 
walls and of the ensuing sieges or military actions 
are among the most accurate and vivid parts of 
Josephus’s history, places where he describes clear- 
ly and precisely what he did and how his activities 
affected the subsequent course of the Revolt and of 
the eventual Roman victory. A comparison of his 
descriptions of the sieges at Yodefat and Gamla, 
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for example, with the results of the extensive exca- 
vations at both sites, shows that Josephus’s descrip- 
tions of the battles are relatively accurate. 


SUMMARY 


As a rural region of the modern state of Israel, the 
Galilee still conserves the atmosphere of first-cen- 
tury Galilee as described by Josephus; in some ne- 
glected or hidden corners of the Galilee, there has 
been little change over the intervening centuries. 
More than a hundred years of archaeological sur- 
veys have produced much information about sites 
and their historical identifications. Scientific ar- 
chaeological excavations and surveys have in- 
creased our information and knowledge about the 
sites and events of the First Jewish Revolt. We 
know now more about the Gentile cities surround- 
ing the Galilee from new excavations at Acco 
(Ptolemais), Beth Shean (Scythopolis), and Umm 
Qeis (Gadara). The site of Gamla has been identi- 
fied, confirming the accuracy of Josephus’s de- 
scription. Yodefat (Jotapata) has revealed its de- 
struction layer with arrowheads, ballista stones, and 
human bones. The border point of Meroth also has 
been found and identified, and an inscription with 
the ancient name of Beth She‘arim has been uncov- 
ered at that site. The four cities used as capitals of 
the Galilee and Gaulanitis by Antipas and Philip 
have all been excavated, in part in three cases 
(Tiberias, Caesarea Philippi, and Bethsaida) and 
rather extensively in the other case (Sepphoris). 

Josephus does not exaggerate his geographical 
description of the Galilee. Its land, especially in the 
Lower Galilee, is extensive and fertile and still 
yields a wide variety of different kind of fruits. 
Surveys in the Galilee have disclosed terraces all 
over the mountains, suggesting that the land was 
extensively cultivated, even in antiquity. First-cen- 
tury oil presses have been found in every first-cen- 
tury site that was excavated (for example, Yodefat, 
Gamla, and Gaba), and wine presses in others. The 
number of cities, towns and villages mentioned by 
Josephus, is close to the number of Roman-period 
sites identified during the survey in the Galilee and 
the Golan. 

The architectural and building evidence 
unearthed by archaeologists at the sites noted above 
is too complex to summarize briefly. It need only 
be noted that a very wide range of building types 


of the first century CE is represented in the archae- 
ological record (basilicas, temples, sophisticated 
harbor installations, a Pompeian-style fresco, at one 
end of the spectrum; warehouses and other utilitar- 
ian structures, common housing, and commercial 
structures at the other end). There are substantial 
remains of religious concerns (synagogue, 
mikvaoth, cult sites, various styles of burials) and 
of health and welfare concerns (baths, nymphaea, 
aqueducts, gymnasia). The technology attested 
shows both local and indigenous traditional tech- 
niques and imported up-to-date Roman techniques 
(vaults, domes, opus reticulatum). There is also 
ample evidence of daily life in the numerous pieces 
illustrating domestic activities, and evidence of 
more sophisticated manufacturing concerns in var- 
ious oil and wine installations. 

Archaeology has thus supplied evidence of the 
Jewishness of the Galilee: Hasmonean and Herodi- 
an coins, ritual baths (mikvaoth), stone vessels, lim- 
ited use of figurative art during the Second Temple 
period, Jewish inscriptions, and ancient syna- 
gogues. At the same time, archaeology has also 
indicated the presence of pagan elements mixed 
with or in close proximity to the Jewish towns and 
villages, and the presence of Jewish communities 
within pagan cities. The archaeological work of the 
past century or more has also disclosed with star- 
tling clarity the vigor of late Hellenistic-Early Ro- 
man culture and religion in the cities of the Medi- 
terranean coast and of the Decapolis that effectively 
ringed the Galilee. All of these aspects can give us 
an exceptionally good view of the Galilee at the 
time of Josephus, and of the cultural conflicts that 
resulted in the events that Josephus described so 
dramatically. 
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Arbel Caves from southeast looking towards Mount Nitai; 
wall visible at top left. 


Entrance and steps into cave-type mikveh at 
Cana in square 22; to north. 


Cana from the northeast, looking across the Beth Netofa 
Valley. Cana is the small hill in the lower foreground; 
Sepphoris is across the valley on the left. 


First-century housing in Capernaum, to the south; mod- 
ern church is in the background. The upright basalt 
stones with lintels are “window walls,” typical of the 
Golan and adjacent areas. 


Roman milestone found near Capernaum, dat- 
ing from the time of Hadrian. 
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Drydocks at Dor; the view looks north to the entrance to 


Gamla, with the round tower at the top right, the synagogue 
the northern harbor (on the right). in the lower left, and the breach at the bottom left. The 
“acropolis” of Gamla is at the far end of the ridge. 
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Early- and middle-Roman excavations at Dor, to the north, 


overlooking the entrance to the northern harbor The central room of three near-identical rooms in Gamla’s 


southwestern section, probably part of a public building 
whose purpose is not yet clear. 


Northeastern defensive wall at Gamla, showing breach 
made by the Romans. The seam in the wall is a case where 
existing walls were joined by hastily-built sections of new 
wall to strengthen the fortifications prior to the siege. 
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Hoard of Tyrian shekels found just outside the door to the large olive press at the west side of Gamla, now in the Qasrin 
museum. 


The pre-70 CE synagogue at Gamla, to the southwest, with Looking up towards Hippos, on the east side of the Sea of 
the entrance at the far end and benches around four walls. Galilee, from the southeast; the city was on the top of the 
hill and the main approach was from the right (east). 
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Hippos’s southern defensive wall, along the edge of the 
steep south face, from the southeast. On a clear day, 
Tiberias is easily visible 10 km across the Sea of Galilee. 


= ' Winged Nike on corner of large sarcophagus in 
East facade of the Temple of Apo Kedesh cemetery, between Tell and Temple of 
Hellenistic Tell in the background, looking west. Apollo. 


The site of Magdala, just north of Tiberias, in an 1895 The site of Magdala, from the cliffs of Arbel, to the east 
photo, looking north across the shore of the Sea of Galilee over the Sea of Galilee 

towards the hills of Upper Galilee. C. Shackleford and F.J. 

Wende, The Land of Christ (Chicago: Donahue, 1895). 
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The site of Banyas (Panias) to the west before excavations 


at the caves, with the headwaters of the Jordan River on the east, with structures of various dates from the first century 
left and the opus reticulatum building behind the cypress BCE onwards. 
trees in the middle. 


* 7? ere os eye ‘saleanes 3 
Complex keystone with twenty faces, at the intersection of Looking west, the Tell of Sennabris (Beth Yerah) is on the 
two vaults in a late-first century complex (palace? bottom left, with the original bed of the Jordan River in the 
Asklepieion?) at Panias. center, where the palm trees are growing. 
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Sepphoris from the north; behind the theatre at the top of Looking south across the main east-west street in 
the hill are the Crusader tower and, to the left of it, the Sepphoris’s Jewish area. In the rear is a plastered floor, and 


modern structure over the Dionysos mosaic. to the left a Hasmonean wall. 
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Tiberias from Mount Berenice, to the southeast. The Roman 
Roman period excavations; in the center foreground is a 


theatre was in the centre of the photograph, with the rest of 
monumental structure with the first-century basilica behind 
it. The columned street is Byzantine. 


the first-century city along the seashore to the left. 
Hammath lies at the back of the photo. 
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Looking southwest towards the Carmel range from Beth A Hasmonean tower along the northwest walls at Yodefat; 
She‘arim. The building is the second-century basilica, to the in the same area are earlier Hellenistic walls, and later 
east of the main townsite. early-Roman walls of several successive periods. 


Yodefat from the south, surrounded by deep wadis on three 
sides. The walls surrounding the lower plateau (center) can 
be seen on the lower left and lower right. 
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Ritual bathing pool (mikveh) on the southeast side of 
Yodefat, with four steps and multiple layers of plaster, in 
the floor of its own room. 


Roman bronze catapult arrowhead (from the Yodefat exca- 
vations) 


Roman iron arrowhead, with modern Israeli shekel for size 
(from the Yodefat excavations). 


Defenders’ rolling stones, used in a siege and rolled down 
on attackers (surface find at Keren Naphtali; similar rolling 
stones were found at Yodefat in a stratified context) 
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July 28 


BALISTA STONE 


Roman ballista balls, about the size of a grapefruit and 
roughly rounded (from the Yodefat excavations). 
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Underside of a basalt grinder with foot (from the Yodefat Unusual small stone jug with one handle (missing) and 
excavations) spout (from the Yodefat excavations) 


Basalt grinder with widowed tripod support (perhaps Iron 
Age), found in first-century context (from the Cana excava- 
tions) 


Note: With the exception noted, photographs are by Peter Richardson. 
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JOSEPHUS’ ITINERARY IN THE LIFE 


Numbers in parentheses indicate Niese paragraphs 


Jerusalem 
Rome 
Jerusalem 
Sepphoris (?) 
Near Tiberias 
Upper Galilee 
Tiberias 
Gischala 
Circuit 
Summary 
Cana 
Tiberias 
Tarichea 
Sepphoris 
Simonias 
Near Besara 
Tiberias area 
Tarichea 
Circuit (Summary) 
Asochis 
Chabolos 
Iotapata 
Gabara 
Sogane 

Iapha 
Tiberias 
Tarichea 
Tiberias 
Tarichea 
Near Tiberias 
Tiberias 
[Digression on Iustus of Tiberias 
Tiberias (?) 
Sepphoris 
Asochis 
Garis 

Near Iulias 
Cepharnocus 
Tarichea 
Summary 
Caesarea 
Alexandria 
Jerusalem area 
Rome 


Totals 

Lake region 

Central Lower Galilee 
SW and W Galilee 
Upper Galilee 
Mediterranean 


416-422 
422-430 


162 
150 
27 
8 
14 


Judea (12) 

Mediterranean (4) 

Judea (13) 

central Lower Galilee (35) 
lake region (3) 

Upper Galilee (1) 

lake region (2) 

Upper Galilee (7) 


central Lower Galilee (5) 

lake region (6) 

lake region (7) 

central Lower Galilee (12) 

SW extreme of Lower Galilee (3) 
SW extreme of Lower Galilee (3) 
lake region (1) 

lake region (65) 


central Lower Galilee (24) 
W extreme of Lower Galilee (21) 
central Lower Galilee (9) 
central Lower Galilee (23) 
central Lower Galilee (5) 
central Lower Galilee (2) 
lake region (4) 

lake region (4) 

lake region (24) 

lake region (18) 

lake region (9) 

lake region (5) 


lake region (6) 

central Lower Galilee (7) 
central Lower Galilee (14) 
central Lower Galilee (4) 
lake region (4) 

lake region (1) 

lake region (3) 


Judean coast (1) 
Mediterranean (1) 
Judea (7) 
Mediterranean (9) 
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APPENDIX C 
SYNOPSIS: PARALLEL EPISODES IN JOSEPHUS’ LIFE AND WAR 
Brackets [ ] in the War column indicate a rough thematic parallel rather than a narrative counterpart. 


Although the chronological arrangement of the parallel episodes is often different in the two works, there is no 
simple way to highlight this—for example with italicization. In the War, the block of episodes from the Dabarittans’ 
robbery through the Tarichean revolt (War 2.595-613) comes right before the major Tiberian revolt (2.614-25) and 
the Jerusalem delegation (2.626-69), whereas the Tiberians’ appeal to Agrippa, which prompts Josephus’ illusory 
marine invasion (2.632-45) follows the delegation episode. In the Life, by contrast, the first Tiberian revolt (§§ 85- 
103) comes before the Dabarittans’ robbery and Tarichean revolt (§§ 126-48), and the Tiberian appeal to Agrippa 
prompting Josephus’ fake naval assault (§§ 155-74) belongs before the delegation episode (§§ 189-335). Moreo- 
ver, the complex of events in War 2.614-25—John (Ioannes) of Gischala visits the Tiberian baths and instigates 
revolt from Josephus; Josephus seeks out his followers and presents them with an ultimatum—appears in the Life 
as two entirely different events. In Life 85-96 Josephus escapes the revolt prompted by John’s visit to the baths, 
but only in Life 370-72, after a much later Tiberian revolt, does he seek out John’s followers and present them 
with the ultimatum. 


1-2 Josephus’ ancestry in Judean priestly context 
3-6 Josephus’ genealogy [5.419 Josephus’ mother and his noble heritage] 
7 Josephus’ father 


8-9 early education 


[1.110-14; 2.119-62 The Judean philosophical 
schools] 


10-12a philosophical education 
12b Josephus enters public life 
13-6 journey to Rome 


[2.335-404 Agrippa II speaks against war with Rome; 
5.362-419 Josephus’ speech outside Jerusalem] 


17-9 Josephus’ initial response to revolutionary 
movement and speech against war with Rome 


20-3 Double game played by Josephus and aristo- [2.648-51; 4.320-21 chief priests Ananus and Iesous, 


crats 


24 Cestius’ debacle and its implications 


24-7 Syrian attacks on Judeans: in general, in 
Scythopolis, in Damascus 


28-9 Josephus sent to Galilee with Ioazar and Iudas 


30a _ arrival in Galilee 


desiring peace, try to manage conflict] 


2.499-555 Cestius Gallus attacks Jerusalem, with- 
draws and suffers colossal casualties at Bet-Horon 


2.457-65, 477-80 Syrian reprisals against Judeans; 
2.466-76 Scythopolis attacks its Judeans; 2.559-61 


Damascus massacres its Judeans 


2.562-68 Josephus appointed general of Galilee and 
Gamala 


2.569a 
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30b-31a_ initial description of Sepphoris: pro-Roman 


31b initial description of Tiberias: three factions 
32-4a the faction of refined men 

34b-35 Pistus’ faction 

36-9 Iustus’ faction 

40-2 more on Iustus, the demagogue 

43a summary: Tiberias 

43b-45 initial description of Gischala 


46a initial description of Gamala (retrospective ac- 
count) 


46b-47 Philip son of Iacimus escapes from Jerusalem 
to region near Gamala 


48a Philip catches fever 
48b-52a Philip’s correspondence thwarted by Varus 


52b-53 Varus’ ambition and attacks on Caesarean 
Judeans 


54-8 Varus plans to attack Ecbatana; sends for hos- 
tages and kills them; the “Babylonian Judeans” flee 
from Ecbatana to Gamala 

59-6la Philip comes to Gamala and maintains peace 


61b summary: Philip at Gamala 


62-3 Josephus and colleagues receive confirmation of 
their mission from Jerusalem 


64-6a Josephus announces plan to destroy Herodian 
palace in Tiberias 


66b-67 Iesous son of Sapphias’ group pre-empt 
Josephus, burning the palace and stealing its treasures 


68-9 Josephus recovers the plunder, gives it to 
Capella’s group 


70-3 Ioannes at Gischala turns rebel, raises money 
through sale of imperial grain to fortify Gischala; 
Josephus outvoted by priestly colleagues in permitting 
this 


74-6 Ioannes raises money through his olive oil mo- 


2.574 Sepphorites: affluent and eager for war, al- 
lowed to build own walls (contrast Life 188) 


2.574 Tiberias: no factions mentioned, fortified along 
with Tarichea and other sites by Josephus 


2.421, 437, 556 Philip comes to Jerusalem in com- 
mand of royal troops, is released from siege of 
Herod’s palace by Manaem; joins Cestius 


2.481-83 Noarus kills voluntary delegation from 
Batanea and other Judeans 


2.585-90 Ioannes opposes Josephus, profits from 
building walls of Gischala at his own expense (no 
mention of Josephus’ priestly colleagues) 


2.591-92 Ioannes raises money through selling olive 
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nopoly, selling to the Judeans of Caesarea Philippi 


77-8 Josephus, now alone, pacifies the bandits with 
payment 


79 Josephus makes 70 leading Galileans his “friends” 


80-4 summary and forecast of Josephus’ virtues; the 
Galileans’ loyalty 


85-6 Josephus accepts Ioannes’ appeal to come to 
Tiberias to use baths 


87-8 Joannes treacherously instigates revolt from 
Josephus at Tiberias 


89-91 Josephus comes to Tiberias, surprises Ioannes, 
who comes to meet him 


92-3 Josephus begins speech at stadium 


94-6 Josephus escapes attack from Ioannes’ force, 
via the lake to Tarichea 


97-100 Josephus calms rage of Galileans at 
Tiberians’ treachery, prevents civil war 


101 Ioannes begs for pardon 


102-3a Josephus dissuades the Galilean mob from 
vengeance 


103b-106 The Sepphorites hire the bandit Iesous to 
protect them 


107-11 Josephus intercepts Iesous and compels his 
submission 


112-13 Josephus protects Trachonitan refugees from 
forced conversion 


114 Agrippa sends Modius Aequus to take Gamala 


115-17 Josephus engages Aebutius the decurion, suc- 
cessfully 


118-20 Josephus’ force steals Berenice’s grain 
121 Josephus checks Neapolitanus near Tiberias 


122-25 Joannes’ efforts to create defection from 
Josephus: only Gabara obliges 


126-27 Dabarittan youths rob a royal official’s wife, 
taking plunder including 500 gold pieces and 
uncoined silver 


oil to Judeans of Syria 


2.569-70 Josephus appoints 70 Galilean magistrates 


2.614 Josephus allows Ioannes to come to Tiberias to 
use baths 


2.615 Joannes incites revolt from Josephus 
2.616-17 Josephus comes to Tiberias; Ioannes does 
not come out to meet Josephus 

2.618 


2.618-19 Josephus escapes attack, to the middle of 
the lake 


2.620-25 Josephus dissuades mob from revenge 
against Ioannes; he seeks out Ioannes’ followers and 
wins over 3,000 of them (cf. Life 370-72) 


[2.593-94: Ioannes attempts to force Josephus into 
battle] 


2.595-96 Dabarittan youths rob a royal official, tak- 
ing plunder including 600 pieces and silver goblets 
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128-31 Josephus intervenes, restores plunder to 
Agrippa via Dassion and Ianneus 


132-36a revolt at Tarichea, led by Iesous son of 
Sapphias, over perception that Josephus would betray 
Galilee to Romans 


136b-140 Josephus rushes to hippodrome to address 
masses in his defense 


141-42 Josephus promises to spend proceeds on 
walls of Tarichea 


143-44 Josephus promises walls for other sites to 
placate crowds 


145-48 Josephus thwarts further attack by 600 armed 
soldiers, by making an example of one man 


149-51a renewed anger of Galileans against 
Trachonitan refugees 


151b-154 Josephus thwarts attack on the refugees by 
helping them to escape to Hippos 


155-58 Tiberians appeal for support from Agrippa, 
reject Josephus 


159-62 Josephus ponders effective response with 
minimal military support 


163-66 Josephus’ stratagem of the empty boats in- 
timidates Tiberians to beg forgiveness 


167-69 Josephus removes the council and principal 
men of Tiberias to Tarichea as prisoners 


170-73 Tiberians offer up Cleitus as instigator; he 
loses one hand 


174 Josephus’ bloodless resolution of conflict at 
Tiberias 


175-78 Josephus’ dinner-time advice to Iustus and 
Pistus: submit to my mild command! 


179-81 Philip son of Iacimus contacts Modius 
Aequus 


182-84 Agrippa welcomes Philip, sends him back to 
Gamala to escort Babylonian Judeans to Ecbatana 


185-86 Gamalites join revolt under Josephus son of 
Iairus, persuade Josephus to fortify Gamala’s walls 


2.597 Josephus delivers plunder to Anneus for hold- 
ing 


2.598-600 revolt at Tarichea, instigated by Ioannes 
(assisted by Iesous) 

2.601-3 Josephus rushes to the hippodrome 
2.604-7 Josephus promises to spend proceeds on 
walls of Tarichea 


2.608-9 Josephus promises walls for other sites 


2.610-13 Josephus thwarts further attack by 2000 
armed soldiers, by making an example of one man 


2.632-33 
2.633-34 
2.635-37 
2.638-41 
2.642-44 


2.645 
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187-188 summary of Josephus’ fortifications in 
Galilee and Gaulanitis 


189-90 Ioannes appeals to Simon son of Gamaliel for 
help against Josephus 


191-93 Simon’s positive response, tries to persuade 
chief priests 


194 Ananus’ rejection of Simon’s appeal 


195-96a Simon resorts to bribery, wins Ananus’ ap- 
proval 


196b-198 a delegation of four, led by Ionathes the 
Pharisee (with the Pharisee Ananias, the Pharisee 
priest Iozar, and the chief-priest Simon), is sent to 
Galillee 


199-201 preparations for the delegation’s departure; 
escort by the Galilean Iesous with 600 troops 


202-3 mission of the delegates: bring Josephus back 
or kill him 


204-5a Josephus hears of the plot from father, plans 
to leave Galilee 


205b-207 Galileans become fearful at Josephus’ im- 
minent departure 


208-9 Josephus’ dream: he will enjoy good fortune 
and fight the Romans 


210-12 Josephus capitulates to Galilean pleas, de- 
cides to remain 


213-15 Josephus takes a force to Chabolos, to check 
Placidus near Ptolemais 


216-18 delegation arrives, requests meeting with 
Josephus [at Xaloth] 


220-22 cavalryman arrives with the letter; Josephus 
invites him to dinner 


223-25a Josephus tricks the messenger into disclos- 
ing the delegates’ plot 


225b-227 Josephus invites delegates to Chabolos 


228 Josephus sends his letter with cavalryman and 
escort 


229 delegates demand that Josephus come to Gabara 


2.573-75 


2.626-27 Ioannes appeals to unnamed leaders against 
Josephus 


2.628 four distinguished men are sent to remove 
Josephus from Galilee: Ioesdrus, Ananias, and the 
brothers Simon and Judas, who are sons of Ionathes 


2.628 the delegates have an escort of 2,500 


2.629 Josephus hears of the plot from friends, does 
not intend to leave 


[3.351-54 Josephus recalls a number of dreams, in 
which God communicated the fate of the Judeans and 
the destiny of Rome] 
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230-31 delegates unsuccessfully try to gain support 
in S Galilee 


232-33a delegates unsuccessful at Sepphoris and 
Asochis 


233b delegates finally received at Gabara, by 
Ioannes’ force 


234-35 Josephus moves to Iotapata, offers to meet 
delegation anywhere but Gabara and Gischala, men- 


tions 204 cities and villages of Galilee 


236-37 delegates plot to gather Josephus’ opponents, 
notify Jerusalem 


238-41 Josephus establishes patrol on Galilean bor- 
der to prevent delegates’ communication with Jerusa- 
lem 

242-43 Josephus arranges force before Gabara 

244 Josephus admonishes soldiers to virtue 


245 delegates letters to Jerusalem seized 


246-48 delegates plot to invite Josephus in, but he 
pretends to go to bed 


249-50 delegates try to win over Galileans while 
Josephus sleeps 


251-53 Josephus thwarts the delegates by appearing, 
demonstrates Galilean support 


254-55 Josephus confronts the delegation 


256-58 Josephus’ speech to the delegates appeals to 
Galileans’ support 


259 Galileans resoundingly support Josephus 


260-61 Josephus divulges contents of delegates’ let- 
ters to Galileans 


262-65 Galileans become outraged; Josephus shows 
clemency and diverts the furious mob to Sogane 


266-70 Josephus sends counter-delegation of 100 to 
Jerusalem via Samaria, moves to Iapha 


271-72 delegates proceed to Tiberias, invited by 
Iesous son of Sapphias; Josephus hears and rushes to 
Tiberias 


[3.43 Josephus describes thick distribution of cities 
and villages of Galilee; the smalles village has up- 
wards of 15,000] 
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273-75 anxious delegates appease and flatter 
Josephus, ask him to remove soldiers for sabbath 


276-79 in the prayer-house, Ionathes, Iesous, and 
Iustus try to persuade the mob, unsuccessfully 


280-82 Josephus arrives; Tiberian leaders distract 
him with false rumor of threat from Roman cavalry 


283 Josephus quickly discharges fool’s errand, re- 
turns to Tiberias 


284 delegates fabricate charges against Josephus 


285-89 delegates again try, with forged letters, to 
remove Josephus for battle with Romans; Josephus 
cleverly thwarts their plan by requiring that they ac- 
company him 


290-92 delegate Ananias calls fast in order to disarm 
Josephus and capture him 


293 Josephus surreptitiously arms two of his com- 
panions 


294-97 Josephus caught and interrogated in prayer- 
house with companions 


298-301la Tiberian mob supports Josephus against 
delegates; Iesous directs the populace to leave the 
meeting 


301b-302 Ionathes’ group blame Josephus and seize 
him 


303-4 Josephus’ companions and Tiberian mob sup- 
port him; he flees to harbor and Tarichea 


305-8 Josephus informs Galilean leaders, who indig- 
nantly demand punishment of Ioannes and Jonathes’ 
delegation; Josephus calms them 


309-10 Josephus’ counter-embassy returns, confirm- 
ing his leadership and support of Jerusalemites 


311-12 at Arbela, Josephus confers with Galilean 
leaders, sends ultimatum to Ionathes’ delegates 


313-16 council of Josephus’ opponents; they decided 
to hold out against Josephus, sending Ionathes and 
Ananias back to Jerusalem to reverse decision in 
favor of Josephus 


317-19a JIonathes and Ananias intercepted by 
Josephus’ guards 
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319b-320a Josephus invites Tiberians to lay down 
weapons; he is rebuffed 


319b-23 Josephus arranges forces near Tiberias, sits 
down to observe Tiberias; Tiberians mock him 


324-26 Josephus captures Simon, one of the two 
remaining delegates from Jerusalem, by deceit; begins 
attack on Tiberias 

327-30 Tiberians surrender; Josephus consoles Simon 
331-32 Josephus enters Tiberias, removes instigators 
to Iotapata, dispatches Ionathes’ delegates back to 


Jerusalem 


333-35 Josephus restores to the Tiberians their plun- 
dered goods, disciplines his recalcitrant soldier 


336-39 Iustus’ rival account of the war is filled with 
lies; Josephus must respond 


340-44 ITustus (not Josephus) must have been an in- 
stigator of Tiberias’ revolt, in view of his documented 


actions 


345-50a Tiberias did not support King Agrippa or 
Rome, though it would have been easy to do so 


350b-352 Tiberians cannot hold Josephus responsi- 
ble, for they continued revolt when he was gone 


353-54a Tiberians’ belligerence 
354b Justus’ defense that he fled to the king 


355-56 Agrippa exasperated by Iustus, even after 
showing him clemency 


357-58 Iustus’ claim to accuracy is ill founded 
359-60 Iustus’ delay in publishing his book 


361-63 Josephus’ counter-example: immediate publi- 
cation and verification from prestigious witnesses 


364-67a supporting letters from King Agrippa 

367b conclusion to digression against Iustus 

368-69 Josephus calms Galileans’ clamor for revenge 
on Ioannes by launching search for names of his sup- 


porters 


370-72 Josephus wins over most of Ioannes’ follow- 
ers, except Gischalans and some Tyrians, by persua- 


2.620-23 


2.624-25 
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sion and coercion 
372b John confined to Gischala 


373-76 when Sepphorites appeal to Cestius for a 
force, Josephus and Galileans storm the city; the 
Galileans begin a rampage 


377-80 Josephus prevents wholesale devastation of 
Sepphoris by falsely announcing a Roman attack 


381-84 Tiberians appeal to King Agrippa for protec- 
tion; Josephus finds out; the Galileans call for punish- 
ment 


385-88a Josephus calms Galileans by a speech: let us 
find the culprits first 


388b-89 Josephus generously spares the royal cou- 
rier—and Tiberias 


390-93 Iustus flees to King Agrippa, frustrated in his 
plans for generalship and fearful of Josephus 


394-97 Josephus engages force sent from Cestius 
Gallus to Sepphoris, unsuccessfully 


398 royal force under Sulla arrives at Iulias, to cut 
links between Gaulanite centers of rebellion and 
Galilee 


399-404 Josephus engages royal force, falls from his 
horse, is removed to Cepharnocus, where he catches 
fever, then Tarichea 


405-6 Sulla attempts further engagement of 
Josephus’ leaderless force but aborts the exercise, 
intimidated 


407-9 Vespasian arrives at Tyre, orders Philip son of 
Iacimus to render an account to Nero; Philip aborts 
journey in view of Nero’s plight 


410 Iustus denounced, condemned by Vespasian, 
protected by Agrippa 


411 Sepphorites greet Vespasian 


412-13 summary: remainder of Josephus’ Galilean 
command, found in the Judean War 


414-15 Vepasian’s initial kindness; Josephus’ mar- 
riage in prison, freedom, and remarriage in Alexan- 
dria 


2.632a 


2.646b 


2.645b-646a 


[3.29 Vespasian advances from Antioch to 
Ptolemais] 


3.30-31 Sepphorites meet Vespasian at Ptolemais and 
request garrison 
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416-17a Titus’ protection of Josephus at the siege of 
Jerusalem 


417b-419 Titus’ favors to Josephus after the capture 
of Jerusalem; Josephus’ liberal actions toward friends 


420-21 Josephus frees crucified friends 

422 Titus gives Josephus favorable land in Judea 
423-25 Vespasian favors Josephus in Rome, provides 
accommodation, citizenship, funds, and protection 
from accusers, notably Ionathes of Cyrene 


426-28a Josephus remarries in Rome; his children 


428b-29 Titus, Domitian, and Domitia continue to 
favor and protect Josephus in Rome 


430 Epilogue: Josephus’ character; final dedication to 
Epaphroditus 


7.437-53 Ionathes of Cyrene attempts to implicate 
Josephus and others in his revolutionary activities 


JOSEPHAN VOCABULARY APPEARING ONLY IN THE LIFE 


In alphabetical order: 


Ole ONO NS 


aLXLaAGTIS 
AVETOILOS 
avtrypagn 
ap8pov 
apaAAOLAI 
SekadapxXos 
STUOSI009 
Siatreparoc 
euBiBaCcs 
evOuuNUa 
evuBploya 
eEbaKouco 
ETLOPKOS 
emiotevaCoo 
EUTPETTOS 

KO PUOV 
KataBonois 
KaTABULLOS 
KATAPOPTOS 
KOTHXECO 
KOITOOV 

Kuabos 
UlWoAOyos 
TrapaAiwTaves 
TrepiBe tos 
TiPavotns 
TAKOTOY Paha 
TAQOTOS 
TIPOSOTIS 
TpoGAVvay pada 
TpocavakoudiCco 
TpooauEaves 
TrpooeEepebiCoo 
TIPOOKATAOKA TTC 
OTACGIOTIOIOS 
OULU TEP TATED 
OULTriveo 
oupitrAous 
ouuTpeaBus 


OULTIPOEPXOLAL 
OUVOPECKGD 
ouvdetttvos 
OUVEKSTUOS 
ouvvoUS 
teAuaTodns 
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HAPAX LEGOMENA: 


304 


231, 286, 384, 416 
16 
127 
366 


50 

177, 337 
384 

413 

96 

189, 429 


62, 63, 70, 73, 77, 
216, 256 

293 

34, 185, 289, 315 
175 

79 

386 


47. dapyakeus 
48.  diAoBaoiAeus 


49. biAoypauyatos 


50. giAdEevos 
51.  dtAopapatos 
52. dAvapos 


In textual order: 


piAoypayatos 
KOPUOV 
KaTABUELOS 
UlWoAOYos 
OUVOPEOKCO 
TPOOKATAOKATITCo 
TrEp\BETOs 
TAaoToypadia 
ouyTpeaBus 
ouyTipeoBus 
ouuTpeaBus 
ouuTpeoBus 
ouyTipeaBus 
OUVEKST]LOS 
emiotevatca 
eEaKouco 
apdaAAonat 
TpocavakoudiCco 
ETIOPKOS 
AVETOILOS 
dexadapyxXos 
KATAPOPTOS 
OTAOIOTIOIOS 
biAdEevos 
miBavotns 
PapyaKkeus 
apyaKkeus 
pAvapos 
euBiBaCes 
ouvdettvos 
TAQOTOS 
OUVOPEOKGO 
TpooauEaves 
evuBpioya 
ouyTpeaBus 
KUabos 
OULTTIves 


149, 150 
345 

9 

142 

[338], 345 
150 
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KaTaBornoals 
oupTpsoBus 
evOupna 
KaTaBorols 
OUVOPEOKGO 
OULTIPOEPXOLAN 
TrpooeEepeO Coo 
Statrepatocs 
EUTPETITOS 
OUVOPEOKCO 
OULTEPI TATEG 
TAQOTOS 
biAoBaaiAeus 
piAopapatos 
SNUOGIG9 
KOTNXEC 


231 
256 
283 
286 
289 
293 
298 
304 
315 
315 
326 
337 
345 
345 
363 
366 


STUOGIG09 
TAPaAILTaVES 
KOITOOV 
TIPOSOTIS 
KaTaBornols 
avTrypagry 
ouvvous 
euBiBaCos 
ap8pov 
teAuatodns 
OlXWaAaTIS 
KaTaBorals 
Tpocavaypadha 
ouLtTAous 
TrpooaUEaVED 


370 
376 
382 
384 
384 
385 
386 
396 
403 
403 
414 
416 
413 
422 
429 
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PHOTIUS, BIBLIOTHECA, CODEX 33 


Read: The Chronicle of Tustus of Tiberias, on which 
is the superscription: Of the Judean Kings Who Are 
In the Pedigrees [or, The Wreaths], by Tustus of 
Tiberias. 

This man hailed from the city of Tiberias in Gali- 
lee. He begins the history from Moses and ends it at 
the death of Agrippa, the seventh [king] of those 
from the house of Herod and the last of the Judean 
kings, who received the rule thanks to Claudius, 
flourished thanks to Nero and still more under 
Vespasian, and dies in the third year of Trajan, which 
is also where the history ended. 

His idiom is extremely concise and indeed he 
passes by most of the extremely compelling events. 
Given the Jewish diseases—he was himself a Jew by 
ancestry—of the coming of Christ, of the things com- 


pleted by him, and of the wonders done by him, he 
preserved no memory [made no mention] whatso- 
ever. 

Now this man was the son of a certain Jew by the 
name of Pistus—as Josephus declares, the vilest of 
people, a slave to goods and pleasures. He [Tustus] 
used to be a political opponent of Josephus, and is 
said by him to have hatched numerous plots. But 
Josephus, even though he had taken this enemy in 
hand many times, impassively and with words only 
reproached him [insisting that he] leave off his 
crimes. And they say that the history that that man 
wrote happens to be mostly fabricated, and especially 
in what concerned the Roman war against the Jews 
and the capture of Jerusalem. 
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INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


The following index aims to give a fairly complete account of Josephus’ vocabulary in the Life. Missing are proper nouns 
(see the Index of Ancient Persons, Groups, and Places) as well as conjunctions, particles, pronouns, and common 
adjectives such as Tas and udvos. References are to the (Niese) section numbers used in the present translation. If the 
word receives comment in the notes, the reader will usually find the principal discussion at its first appearance. 
Rengstorf’s Complete Concordance should be consulted for occurrences of these terms in the entire Josephan corpus. 
Brackets [] indicate variant readings. Braces {} indicate the number of occurrences of a common word. An asterisk marks 
words that occur only (among Josephus’ works) in the Life. Bold or italic characters draw the reader’s attention to clus- 


ters of word occurrences (see the introductory essay). 


A akpoTrolis 246, 376 
ayabos 13, 29, 58, 230, 256, 288 aAyéo 209, 420 
ayaa 24, 198 aAnGera 40, 141, 258, 336, 337, 361, 364, 
ayyelio 379 367, 367, 385, 401 
ayyéAhoo 301 aAnbevoo 132, 338, 339 
ayyehos 89, 90 anos 262, 286 
oyKupa 167 aAloKopar 240, 352, 414 
OYVELO 11 aAAaXoU 275 
aYVOEW [51], 107, 110, 175, 198, 366, 417 aLapTaves 154, 229 
ayvora [167], 396 QYApTia [52], 333 
ayvaapoouvn 111, 174 OpEtveov29, 77, 154, 278, 357, 359 
OYVEIGTOS 242 OUEAECD 284, 405 
oyopa 107 ayeTaBANTOs 264 
aypos 422 OUUvad 293 
oyeo 4, 73, 97, 102, 127, 153, 256, 273, aupotepabev 327 
326, 383, 398, 406, 414, 414, 415, avaBaitveo 13, 23, [102], 146, 227, 325, 325, 
427 411 
ayoov 30 avaBoAn 287 
ayaviaca 404 aVvayivesoKea 27, 227, 358 
aders 104 avayKatca 42, 113, 127, 137, 289, 351, 396 
adedon 178, [186], 343, 355 AvarykKaos 144, 223, 339, 367, 413 
adeAbos 4, 8, 33, 41, 177, 178, 186, 190, avayKn 27, 74, 153, 161, 171, 256, 291, 
195, 201, 419 338 
aSiKEco 139, 386 avaypadn 430 
adikos 299 avaypade 6, 40, 339, 413 
a Sob os 278 avoryco 102 
BEL TOS 26 avalevyvu 44, 117, 308, 318 
a8poila 44 avardera 357 
aiKiles 147 avaipecis 21 
aipecis 10, 12, 191, 197 avaipéco 20, 25, 46, 52, 52, 61, 67, 95, 136, 
ape 10, 82, 124, 260, 271, 374 140, 151, 177, 185, 186, 204, 302, 
ape 39, 60, 64, 303, 326 343, 396 
ITED 419 avatoXxuVTos 261 
aITHOIS 418 OVAKOTITO 394 
amulet 13, 13, 24, 25, 31, 46, 51, 56,125,  avaxpives 296 
150, 179, 198, 272, 381, 390 avaktiCeo 45 
aiTIOS 41, 145, 10, 331, 340, 342, 350, avahoapBaves 15, 42, 54, 90, 101, 106, 115, 136, 
352, 368, 387, 424 145, 183, 185, 213, 242, 246, 253, 
aipvidios 253 317, 341, 373, 374, 395, 399 
AiXarooTis 414* AVaATOKOD 71 
aiXWaAaTos 354, 419, 420 avaTraves 241 
akohoubec 200 avarmdaco 265 
akouvco 55, 115, 120, 156, 159, 195, 200, avaptratca 381 
205, 207, 217, 225, 246, 251, 252, avaotaupoc 420 
262, 273, 286, 371, 378, 379, 383, avaotpEdcs 273 
385, 404, 406, 408 QVOTPE TICS 250 
aKpiBero 191, 358, 360, 412 avahavdov 278 
aKpiBns 9, 27, 356, 387 avaxapéco 67, 151, 267, 292, 300, [396], 406, 
aKptBoo 365 412 
aKpoRoAlapos 215, 399 avaxaspnais 177 
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avdpatrodiCas 84, 99 aTrobaupatos 174 
avdpeta 293 aTrobvnoKe 154, 252, 302, 355, 416, 425 
avdpeios 77 aTroKaBioTNLI 183 
aveTtiBatos 152 OTOKAAECD 384 
OveTtiaxeTos 265 OTOKEIUL 119 
QVETOILOS 106* ATOKOTITOD 147, [171], 177 
OVvEXD 392 OToKpi veo 198 
QVI}KEOTOS 266 OTOKpIGIS 231, 320 
avnp 32, 41, 56, 90, 104, 113, 117, 141, QTOKTEIVEO 50, 53, 57, 171, 202, 343, 353, 
142, 168, 169, 171, 178, 180, 192, 393, 406 
194, 196, 200, 241, 245, 264, 266, aTrohapBaves 63, 80, 185 
278, 288, 290, 332, 359, 408, 430 aTroAAUUL 48, 91, 100, 205, 333 
avOpooTtos 87, 102, [113], 134, 232, 298, 298, aTohoyEOHaL 56, 101, 338 
319, 363, 370, 371, 376 aToAveo 77, 78, 92, 111, 153, 168, 178, 
aviapos 377 223, 263, 271, 319, 419 
OvioTHLt 186, 234, 295 ATrOveCD 422 
avortos 18 OTOVOEGD 19 
avotyoo 246 OMOMEL TD 426 
avountos 422 OTopew 51, 161, 385 
avotthos 28, 290, 291 OTropos 22, 66 
OvTai poo 22 aTropprtos 225 
OVTEt TOV 186 OTooTAG 321 
OVTEXCD 117, 314 ATOOTAGIA [39], 43 
avTiypadn 385* aMooTAGIS 17, 25, 39, [43], 124, 125, 277, 331 
avTiypadas 225, 236, 382 amTrootéhhoo 51, 180, 260 
avTiAeyoo 40 OTOOTEPECD 128, 205 
OVvTi tras 8 aTrooTOAT 268 
OVTITApATaooe 116 oToTiOnut 188 
AVTITACOW 202 OToTives 298 
avuBpiatos 80, 259 OMOTPE TIC 19 
Eos 172, 212, 240, 250, 302 aTOTUYXave 419 
aE 1009 43, 103, 137, 186, 195, 227, 231, aTropaivea 194 
252, 272, 300, 342, 384, 416 amobacis 719 
oF icoyar 315 aTropEpan 360 
atoayyéAAoo 50, 51, 53, 58, 62, 83, 89, 131, OTPAkTOS 101, 117, 232, 279 
146, 158, 180, 239, 251, 272, 280, ampenns 146 
307, 309, 357, 412 OT POVOTTOS 73 
OTrayopeven 65, 128 aTpoGdSoKN Tos 253, 281, 304 
amraryca 326 OTrcoAE Ia 272, 424 
atraipa 101, 422 Opa 101 
aTradhayn 206, 312 apyupiov 68, 127, 199, 200, 225, 295 
aTrahAacoo 31, 131, 209, 256, 270, 351, 415 aponv 102, 306, 375, 384 (4/5 
OTapT ECD 138 occurrences; always with 
amapticeo 367 ahaviCos) 
OTaTaeD 149, 302, 325, 427 OpECKeD 238, 279, 369, 426 
aTratn 40 OpeTn 258 
ate Beco 109, 172, 334 apbpov 403* 
aTetAEoo 111, 131, 143, 303, 314, 335, 370 apiOyos 15, 105, 164, 371, 419 
OTrEtt 230, 250, 279, 316 Oplatepds | 173 
omeipyco 247 OplotoTotécs 279 
OTEIpOS 40 Aplotos 2, 10, 321 
OTrehauves 356 OPkEw 114, 244 
aTrEPXOUCI [151], 157, 206, 210, 232, 252, CA PVEOLAL 222, 255, 385 
269, 272, 274, 276, 286, 368 apTayn 130, 131, 139, 244, [333], 335, 380 
atexOrs 375, 384 (both with éxcw) aptrates 68, 97, [130], 335 
aTrEXCO 64, 80, 115, 118, 157, 214, 265, apxatoroyta 430 
314, 322, 349, 398, 404 OpxEtov 38 
OMOTECD 275 apxn 5, 17, 52, 70, 190, 302, 310, 391, 
ATMOTIO 97 428 
aTroBaiveo 57 apxndev 366 
aTroBaAhoo 37, 117, 172, 173, 396 apXIEpaTEvED 2,3,4 
OTOBAE Tras 135, 232 GPXIEPEUS 3, 3, 4, 4, 9, 21, 193, 194, 194, 
amrodeikvupt 427 197, 216 
atrodéuo 246 apxtAjotns 105 
ATOS(Saol 130, 335, 430 OPXITEKTOOV 156 


amrodpacis 153 apxXoo 4, 12, 15, 32, 37, 38, 39, 59, 66, 
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OOUEVOS 
aotratouat 


aopahera 
aopaArs 
aobaAiCos 
aTEhEra 
OTUXECD 
avenepov 
ava 
avEaves 
aAUTOKPaTAP 
QUTOUATOS 
QUTOOAECD 
OUXECD 
auXnv 
abaipéco 
adchAopat 
adavrs 
adavitca 
adnyeouan 
adBovia 
adinut 
AdiKVEONOI 


adiEts 
adtoTHE! 


adopun 375 
abpoouvn 
AXGplaTos 
aXBopa 
aXpEetos 
aXpnotos 


Bad 
BartiCas 
Bapis 
Bapus 
BaciAeia 
BaotAeus 


Baotheuco 
BaoiAiKos 


Baoihts 


BaoKaives 


BeBaios 


BeBaoco 


244, [271], 391, 407 

134, 278, 294 

26 

1, 35, 68, 295, 296 

173,225 

91, 106, 183, 221, 228, 230, 246, 
273, 325, 411 

45, 113, 126, 163, 188, 283, 330 
108, 118, 269, 347, 393 

317 

429 

238 

245 

46, 66, 295, 407 

193 

342, 359, 361, 363, 416, 424, 428 
11 


107, 239 

340 

138 

68, 77, 190, 193, [423] 
96* 

293, 321 

102, 306, 375, 384, 389 
288, 390 

86 

158, 159, 166 

14, 16, 20, 30, 47, 49, 50, 55, 62, 


64, 70, 78, 86, 87, 91, 96, 98, 103, 
106, 112, 125, 142, 149, 156, 161, 
162, 174, 180, 198, 204, 214, 216, 
219, 230, 232, 254, 280, 292, 309, 


311, 352, 381, 407 
104, 246, 411 


28, 87, 88, 92, 123, 158, 183, 185, 


187, 261, 273, 344, 391 


323 
172, 204 
154 


50, 189 

49, 388, 410 

33, 34, 37, 39, 46, 49, 50, 52, 53, 
53, 55, 59, 60, 61, 68, 74, 112, 


114, 126, 126, 131, 140, 154, 155, 
157, 158, 162, 165, 180, 180, 181, 
182, 184, 185, 187, 220, 340, 343, 
349, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 357, 
359, 362, 364, 365, 366, 381, 382, 
384, 385, 388, 388, 390, 391, 393, 
397, 398, 407, 407, 408, 408, 409, 


410, 410 
25 


2, 38, 46, 52, 57, 68, 68, 149, 295, 


400, 402, 407 
119 

425 

168, 293 

310 


BouAoyat 


Bpaduves 


' 
Yayos 
yéhoos 
yeven_ 
yevvaios 
yévos 


yn 
yivadoKe 


yvno 10S 
yvooun 


yvaopiteo 
Yveopiios 
yvasois 
yonteta 
yoveus 
Yano 


yeadn 
yeaa 


yun 


40 

113, 303 

26, 66, 108, 113, 154, 185, 303 
361, 363, [412], 418 

27, 365, 412 

41, 256, 344, 413, 423, 427, 430 
257, 258 

232, 407 

245, 260 

158, 320 

312, 361 

231, 244, 301 

250 

282, 285, 290 

288 

58 

132, 163, 218, 236, 368, 370 

64, 69, 169, 204, 279, 284, 300, 
313, 313, 381 

10, 14, 27, 37, 49, 54, 70, 79, 128, 
141, 142, 159, 172, 234, 235, 261, 
269, 295, 298, 321, 324,324, 326, 
336, 345, 348, 363, 34, 375 

51, 89 


4 
323 

18 

117, 137, 153 

1, 1, 2, 2, 4, 6, 16, 52, 126, 191, 
196, 197, 278, 359, 382, 427 

42, 63, 138, [152], 167, 282, 425 
9, 16, 29, 70, 75, 116, 130, 165, 
174, 182, 193, 196, 215, 237, 257, 
263, 280, 319, 364, 369, 370, 405 
8 

22, 34, 67, 79, 89, 98, 101, 122, 
131, 139, 165, 185, 195, 206, 232, 
289, [290], 307, 309, 316, 369 
[16], 383, 420 

7 

239, 363 

40 

8, 427 

50, 53, 90, 177, 180, 181, 204, 
236, 240, 241, 245, 255, 261, 272, 
287, 310, 337, 383 

358, 361 

48, 62, 85, 86, 101, 155, 155, 180, 
186, 203, 204, 208, 217, 219, 221, 
223, 228, 230, 234, 237, 254, 261, 
267, 269, 271, 285, 292, 312, 319, 
336, 342, 357, 360, 364, 364, 366, 
381, 385 

16, 25, 58, 61, 80, 84, 99, 126, 
127, 166, 207, 210, 230, 259, 328, 
415, 419, 426, 427, 427, 429 


402 
138 
420 
142 
210 
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Sains 
Senos 
det 


det5eo 


detAta 
Seivos 
Sexadapxos 
Seka 
SéhTos 
Sévdpov 
Sebi 0 
deov 

d£0S 
Sepyios 
Seotrotns 
déXOLAN 


dé 
deco, SEouat 


drjAos 
SAOc 
Snuayayéw 
Snunyopec 
SqWOs 


SnLos10s 
Socio 
SnMOTIKOs 
SiaBadAco 
SiaBoln 
Siayyeddco 
SiayivasoKes 
Siayo 
Siad_exouar 
él adidpaokes 
ror aSiScout 
Siadoxn 
d1ad50xos 
d1aipeco 
Slata 
StakivSuveuco 
Slakouca 
StakcoAveo 
Siadeyouan 
SiaAveo 
Siapaptaves 
Siapeves 
Stavepco 

él aVvioTNUt 
Siavoec 
Siavorn 
Staméytres 
Siatepatoe 
Siatrepaca 
Siatropevia 
Siampacoa 
Siaprayn 
SiaptraCeo 
diacadhe 


113 
211, 329 
41, 100, 113, 128, 150, 209, 227, 


239, 269, 275, 286, 314, 317, 386, 


393 
20, 28, 91, 101, 104, 125, 145, 


148, 152, 165, 172, 202, 206, 261, 


273, 304, 337 
172 

100, 101, 340 
115* 


[73], 207 
241, 318, 332 

124, 130, 346 

87, 124, 181, 193, 222, 292, 313, 
347, 420, 422, 

13, 332, 343, 355, 388, 410, 412, 
424 


103, 139, 173, 285, 310, 333, 343, 


352, 355 

256 

27, 41, 61, 319, 339, 344, 410 
40 


92 
22, 39, 64, 150, 169, 211, 266, 


279, 298, 299, 300, 301, 303, 309, 


310, 310, 350 
6, 172, 199 
363, 370* 
197, 284 

6, 149 

80 

98, 242 

158, 234, 280, 346, 391 
284 

[59], 428, 429 
390 

59, 281, 378 


254, 279, 388 

79, 131, 271, 361 

37, 428 

324 

210 

72, 245, 289 

158, 166 

31, 75, 119, 131, 169, 241, 312 


333 
30, 67, 77, 127, 162, 376, 386 
374 


Siaotaciate 
Siacupeo 
Siaccsloo 
Siatapacow 
Siatedea 
lteaal (On 
Siatpedes 
SiatpiBn 
SiatpiBoo 


Siadepe 
Siadevyco 


é1 abet peo 

él adinut 
Siahopa 
Siahopos 
Siadvddcow 
Siaxpaopiar 
diScacoKadia 
51SacKaos 
d1SaoKeo 
StScout 


Sieyeipw 
SieEe 
SiepXouar 
dinyeouar 
dinynots 
SuoTHt 
diKaIOS 
dikatoouvn 
dikaoths 
dix 
SlOlKECo 
Sioiknots 
Siop6oca 
d1cke 
SiwEis 
Sicopug 
Soypa 
doKéoo 


Soxipatoo 
Soxipos 
50Fa 
Souhos 
Spacpos 
Spaxun 
Spates 
duvapat 


duvayts 


SuVvaoTEla 
Suvatos 68, 
SUo0KOAOS 


266 

150 

16,50, 99, 154, 379 

281 

423, 429 

122, 323, 377, 380 

14 

270 

11, 12, 86, 115, 118, 122, 145, 
160, 207, 295 

8, 175, 191, 196, 427 

46, 96, 144, 148, 304, 389, 389, 
394, 425 

196, 262, 301, 305, 353, 357 
212 

2 

192, 237, 273 

39, 43, 83, 128, 428 


274 

29, 37, 139 

38, 48, 63, 69, 71, 77, 80, 105, 
153, 199, 200, 200, 224, 228, 241, 
247, 257, 261, 268, 297, 297, 298, 
326, 330, 332, 343, 382, 419, 422, 
423, 423, 429 

137 

183, 255 

11, 182, 336, 365 

60, 311 

336 

139 

22, 79, 93, 141, 167, 194, 274 

7 

258 

97, 111, 145, 343, 368 

49, 74, 315, 368 


8, 75, 98, 138, 161, 191, 196, 207, 
208, 237, 265, 286, 291, 307, 314, 
316, 316, 338, 348, 365 

161 

55, 228, 293, 386 

46, 94, 157, 193, 274, 283, 320 
429 

252 

75, 75, 224, 224 

357, 377 

22, 44, 135, 153, 176, 192, 194, 
218, 225, 226, 227, 252, 255, 277, 
292, 300, 346, 347, 349, 357, 385, 
387, 393 

23, 36, 44, 57, 60, 105, 114, 116, 
117, 155, 157, 161, 162, 165, 175, 
186, 193, 213, 215, 285, 287, 327, 
352, 378, 394, 394, 398, 402, 407, 
411 

74 

288 

80 
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Suopevera 
Suotuxns 
Scope 

Scopeouat 


E 


77 
EAW 


Eyyovos 2, 
EYY Pade 
eYEIpCD 
EYKOTOAEI To 
EYKEINO 
eYKAEICO 
eYKPATNS 
EYXCOp10S 


Elprvevoo 
ELOKTT] 
ELPCOVEVOLAI 
eloaryco 
eloBadAco 
ELOSEXOLAL 
ELOEPXOUA 
ElONYEONAI 
EloKaAECD 
ELOTIEM TCD 
eloTpacocs 
ElOTPEXCD 
EloEpco 
ekBoAAco 
KONE 
EKKOICO 
EKKAEIGO 
EKKAT]OLO 
EKKALVOD 
EKKOTITO 
ekAavOaveo 
ekAvao 
eKUaVOaveo 
EKOUGLOS 
EKTIEMTIOD 
EKTITTOO 
exTIAnE ls 
EKTTOOCOV 
ekTIONU 
EKTPEXOD 
KEP 
eKpEUYOD 


ehéyXoo 
EAEELVOS 


299 

19 

16, 38, 195, 425 
355 


22, 65, 108, 113, 210, 211, 247, 
294, 356 

52 

261 

143 

205, 210, 237, 314 

19 


229 
353, 396 

414, 424 

99, 403 

2, 24, 29, 44, 45, 82 

149, 198 

66, 109, 137, 170, 303, 327, 420 
148, 166, 401, 422 

138, 404 

10, 55, 136, 141, 172, 205, 221, 
263, 278, 279, [296], 296, 296, 


298, 299, 307, 326, 335, 345, 386, 


388, 420 
78, 211 

175 

367 

[290], 322 

378 

[347], 394 

108, 109, 247, 277, 294 
290 

221 

146, 147, 327 

145 


376 

68, 316, 369 
147, 196 
388 

134, 263 
294, 396 
268 

304 

193 

[14], 28 
417 

387 

261 

51, 332, 332 
162, 309 
122, 148, 347 
189 

154, 370 
323 

195, 306 
94, [148] 
71, 118 

39, 76, 77, 202, 347, 351 
74, 75 


255, 339, 356, 360, 385 
138 


€AEOS 
eheudepia 
Ee pes 
ehmiCca 
EATS 
euBaiveo 
EUBiBatco 
EUBAE TIC 
EUMEVOD 
ELTELpIO 
ELT TPL 


EMT TTC 
EUTOSI wo 
euTrodaav 
euavns 
eudaviCes 
EUpUAIOS 
EVOVTIOS 
Evapyoteo 
evOe(kVULL 
evdoratoo 
evSoTépa 
evedpa 
EVEL 
EVEpYEW 
evOunpar 
EVLOUTOS 
EVIOTNML 
EVVOEGO 
EVVOLO 
EVOIKECO 
EVOLKOS 


EVOXEW 
evteAAwo 
EVTOAN 
EVTPETIC 
evTuyXaveo 
evuBptopa 
eGayyedhoo 
eEaryo 
eEaripec 
eGatduns 
eEaKkove 
eGaviotnpt 
eGatrooteAAca 


e€eheuBepos 
e€epebiCe 
eEEPXOuat 


sfoKéhhea 


eEouola 


EOIKO 
emrayyeAAco 
eTayco 


144, 248, 272, 325, 380, 391 
153, 163, 164, 304 

168, 396* 

223 

34, 46, 61, 104, 346 

10, 11, 17, 198 

42, 66, 145, 214, 310, 327, 341, 
376, 410 

46, 245, 318, 379, 403, 409 
48 

402 

335 

344 

100, 265, 409 

250, 261, 358 


216, 308, 324, 325, 401, 406 
269 


156 

283* 

4, 12, 13 

161, [252] 

48, 72 

227, 282 

67, 160 

26, 99, 317, 342, 398 (5/6 in 
Josephus) 

118, 159 

242, 318 

202, 247 

336 

53, 90, 245, 311, 345, 367 
210* 

137, 357 

183 

99, 114 

48 

94* 

223 

57, 147 

105, 123, 298, 321 
303, 385 

424 

163, 201, 289 

204 


48, 51 

151 

42, 283 

339 

354 

300 

167 

53, 201, 240 

122 

71, 72, 75, 80, 89, 106, 112, 190, 
343, 348, 419 

366 

102, 103, 144, 271, 287 

18, 107, 112, 115, 118, 119, 201, 
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ETOIVECS 
ETaIvOS 
eTaipco 
eTrakohousew 
ETOVIOTHUL 
eTravopboco 
ETapXOS 

eTel yoo 

ETEIWt (ETEVaL) 


ETELOEPCO 
ETEPXOLAL 
ETEXOD 
emBaiveo 
emBahAco 
emBorns 
emBAETco 
eT™Boacs 
emBonots 
emBoudeuca 
eTBouAn 
etttBouhos 
ETM 1VEoOKCo 
eTOEIKVULL 
emdEXOLar 
emOnyec 
emdtdcout 
emtSoais 
ETTELKTIS 
eTBeais 
eTmOupeco 
emBupicr 
ETIKOAECO 
ETKAGCO 
ETMIKPO TEC 
ETKPATEGD 
ETKPUTITOD 
emAavOavoyat 
eTmheyoo 
ETMavns 
ETTIMEAELO 
ETeAr|s 
eTPeANTNS 
ETMMEVEOO 
ETIMIMVOKOUGL 
ETIvEevco 
ETVOECD 
ETTIVOIO 
ETTOPKOS 
EMT TTC 
em TANGO 
ETONLOS 
emokevatas 
ETLOKEUT] 
EMOTO) 
ETOTTEUSCD 
ETMOTOLAL 
ETMOTEAAG 
emotevatca 
ETIOTOAT] 


ETITTOELOS 
EMTMNPEC 


219, 331, 387 

7, 9, 232, 279 
158, 166 

22, 54 

212, [272] 

185 

333 

33, 46, 121 

161, 221, 288, 388 


159, 161, 242, 243, 275, 277, 279, 


280, 290, 293, 331, 357, 384, 400 
74 

22, 24, 26, 26, 140, 151, 193, 279 
103, 132, 140, 253, 307, 329, 379 


82, 125, 216, 217 

101, 106, 107, 110, 148, 225, 248 
25 

181, 204, 335, 419 

183, 299 


12, 70, 80 


124 

252, 281, 320 
223, 287 
102* 

44, 106, 126, 253 
217, 408 

7 

128 

71, 130 

400 

285 

142, 357 
101, 184 

84* 


48, 50, 51, 53, 181, 217, 220, 221, 
222, 223, 227, 229, 234, 241, 245, 
254, 255, 260, 285, 292, 311, 312, 


313, 356, 364, 382 
86, 87, 125, 176, 420 
126 


emTiOnut 
EMITPETTCD 


ET TPEXOD 
ET TPOTTEVGD 
EMI TPOTIOS 
ETITUYXAVE 
ETpaIvED 
emidavns 
ETIEPCD 
ETTLXELPECO 
ETMXELPTNG 
ETTXELPTIOLS 
ETTOIKOS 
ETOUCL 
ETOUVULL 
Epyov 
epebiCos 
Ena 
Epnuos, 
EPPUOLEVOS 
EPXOYAN 


EOTIEPa 
EOTIAGIS 
OTIC 
EOXATIO 
EQXATOS 
ETAIpOS 
etoipaCos 
ETOIOS 
ETOLLOTNS 
€TOS 

eu 
euyevetal, 7 
evyevmis, 
EVEPYECIO 
EUEPYETEW 
evepyetns 
eubus 


EUKATOpOVNTOS 
EUVOLO 
eUVOIKOS 
EUVOUXOS 
EUTTOPECO 
eUTIOpIa 
eUTpay ia 
EUPLOKCO 
evoe Bera 
evoeBeco 
evoeBris 
eUOXTHOOV 
eUTPETITS 
euTpeiCos 
eUTPETITOS 
eUTUXNS 
EUTUXIO 
eVOnta 
eUXEPTIS 
eUXN 
ededpevca 


335 
31, 66, 76, 85, 138, 162, 263, 306, 
384 


40, 216, 236, 338 

289 

72, 107, 239 

375 

118, 126, 163, 200, 265, 411 
215: 

47, 96, 194, 194, 262, [299], 361 
39, 98, 149 

11 


[11], 376 

226 

56, 65, [115], 137, 235, 271, 293, 
306, 324, 325, 374, 382, 394 
3, 338 

62, 225 

11, 127, 138, 293 

329 

175, 178, 330 

220 

318 

18, 409 

124, 287 

86, 203, 213, 223 

29, 73, 168, 287 

120 

5,5, 9, 10, 12, 80, 360 

122, [292] 


427 

16, 60 

429 

244, 259 
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8.62: § 14 4.147: § 1 
8.70.5: § 37 5.72: § 39 
9.22.5: § 358 5.124.1: § 134 
9.44: § 14 5.28.1: § 17 
10.10.1: § 37 5.28.1 xlv 
10.41.5: § 1 5.102: § 5 
13.5: § 14 6.91.2: § 147 
15.3: § 37 6.109.5: § 17 
16.2: § 37 6.109.5 xlv 
23.21: § 37 6.114.1: § 147 
Epictetus 7.139: § 339 
§ 10 7.204: § 1 
§ 12 8.4.1: § 46 
xl 8.11.3: § 46 
Diatribai/Dissertationes 8.50: § 44 
1.1.20 xviii 8.52.1: § 18 
1.1.20: § 430 9.61: § 248 
1.3.17: § 15 9.107: § 326 
1.5.6: § 340 Hesiod 
1.6: § 15 Opera et dies 
1.6.12: § 340 109 ff.: § 11 
1.16: § 15 Homer 
1.6.30: § 340 Ilias 
1.8.11: § 340 1.63-4: § 208 
1.19.19-20: § 430 6.123-231: § 1 
1.26.11-12: § 430 Odyssea 


3.24.40: § 11 
3.26.11-14: § 11 


4.225-34: § 142 
5.282-423: § 14 


3.26.21-39: § 11 6.245-6: § 142 
19.10-20 xviii 9.107-15: § 11 
26.11-12 xviii 10.1.29: § 44 
Euripides 14.211: § 4 
Ton. 19.165-84: § 1 
1170: § 37 19.560-9: § 208 
Supplices Iamblichus 
439: § 37 Vita pythagorica 
Galen 3-4: § 1 
De propriorum animi cuiuslibet 3.10: § 9 
affectuum dignotione et Isocrates 
curatione xli 
5.102: § 10 Ad Demonicum 
De ordine librorum suorum ad 1.31: § 100 
Eugeniamum Antidosis 
19.50: § 10 10: § 40 
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13 xiv 
15: § 40 
15 xxxvil 
15.8-10: § 338 
15.23: § 80 
15.35: § 340 
15.79: § 315 
15.316: § 13 
Archidamus 
6.72: § 248 
6.81: § 315 
6.108: § 248 
Areopagiticus 
7.36: § 315 
7.59: § 36 
7.67: § 315 
De Pace 
8.33: § 14 
8.34: § 14 
8.38-9: § 84 
8.49: § 315 
12.124: § 14 
12.183: § 14 
12.183: § 14 
Helenae encomium 
10.37: § 315 
10.41: § 248 
In sophistas 
13.6: § 13 
Panathenaicus 
12.21: § 80 
12.29: § 315 
12.164: § 315 
Panegyricus 
4.38: § 315 
4.58: § 248 
4.79: § 17 
4.101: § 315 
4.114: § 17 
4.174: § 17 
Philippus 
5.58: § 44 
5.112: § 44 
Plataicus 
14.35: § 340 
14.63: § 84 
Isaeus 
6,2: § 22 
7.8: § 392 
11.28: § 97 
Lucian 
Alexander 
47.9: § 44 
Demonax 
13: § 10 
Dionysus (Bacchus) 
3: § 44 
Fugitivi 
19: § 13 
Hermotimus 
21: § 10 


Menippus 
4-5: § 10 


Nigrinus 
27: § 11 
§ 11 
Patriae encomium 
3: § 13 
Phalaris 
1.9: § 10 


Quomodo historia conscribenda 


Sit 
13: § 360 
16 § 44 
16: § 342 
38-41: § 336 
47: § 338 
48: § 342 
De saltatione 
37-85: § 16 
Somnium 
16: §9 
Vitarum auctio 
§ 10 
Lysias 
12.100: § 97 
Marcus Aurelius 
Meditationes 
§ 12 
3.1: §137 
5.29: § 137 
8.47: § 137 
9.2: § 137 
Megasthenes 
§ 65 (See Clement of 
Alexandria) 
Meleager of Gadara 
Anthologia Graecae 
5.160: § 159 
Pausanias 
Graeciae descriptio 
1.10.2: § 87 


Philostratus 
Vita Apollonii 
1.7: §8 


Pindar 
Pythionikai 
4.163: § 208 
Plato 
xl 
§ 340 
Alcibiades maior 
150D: § 307 
Apologia 
17: § 40 


XXXVIi 

21D: § 13 
25A: § 13 
40A: § 18 


Epistulae 

Xiil 

316E: § 80 
Gorgias 

§ 40 

XXXVI 

452E: § 31 

454E-455A: § 10 

482B: § 18 

486A-D: § 10 

522E: § 18 
Leges 

1.628C: § 17 

1.62.8C xlv 

1.629C-D: § 17 

1.629C-D xlv 

T.810E-811A: § 8 

12.965B: § 9 

689B: § 40 

689C: § 31 

728B: § 323 

958A: § 323 
Phaedrus 

69B-C: § 7 

99B: § 10 

116C: § 69 

249B: § 10 
Politicus 

xlili 

274C: § 11 
Protagoras 

325E: § 8 

338D: § 13 

343A: § 11 
Respublica 

§7 

xlili 

1.346A: § 46 

4.422C: § 17 

4.470C xlv 

5.467D: § 46 

4.470B: § 17 

5.473E: § 46 

5.477-78: § 40 

6.504B: § 9 

6.506C: § 40 

7.543-45 xl 

8.544D xlviii, § 260 

8.552A xxxv 

8.545-9.591 xlviii 

8.555D: § 17 

9.571B-C: § 80 
Sophista 

245B: § 10 
Symposium 

185D: § 222 

196D: §7 

203A: § 208 

Plutarch 

§10 

XXXIil 

xl 
Aemilius Paullus 

17.5: § 214 
Alcibiades 

16.3: § 17 

20.4: § 180 

21.2: § 180 

26.5: § 31 
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Alexander 
2.1: §1 
5.1-6: § 9 
Antonius 
21.1: § 16 
Aristides 
8.6: § 369 
20.2: § 100 
Brutus 
45.9: § 98 
Caesar 
22.2% § 2 
Cato Major 
3.1-2: § 425 
12.4-5: § 8 
20.4-5: § 15 
Cicero 
2.2: §9 
14.7-8: § 293 
15.2: § 107 
16.1-6: § 136 
16.2: § 107 
Cimon 
19.1-2: § 100 
31: § 100 
De liberis educandis 
10.8A-B: § 10 
De sollertia animalium 
975E: § 8 
Dion 
4.5-7: §9 
Lysander 
27.1: § 197 
Moralia 
10.804F — 12.806F: § 13 
169C: § 159 
171E: § 113 
346F: § 5 
T98B-F: § 62 
T98D-E: § 12 
TO8E: § 62 
800B: § 22 
800D-F: § 12 
801C-802E: § 40 
802D: § 40 
804F: § 12 
806D-809A: § 418 
813A: § 12 
813A: § 17 
813A-C: § 20 
813A-C: § 22 
817D: § 62 
818A-819B: § 20 
823F: § 17 
823F: § 78 
824A: § 17 
824C: § 62 
825A: § 189 
825A-B: § 17 
825B: § 17 
Nicias 
13.6: § 180 
Numa 
20.5: § 17 
Pericles 
7.2: §1 
22.2: § 197 
25.1: § 97 
Publicola 


2.3: §17 
Precepts of Statecraft 
xlii 
xiii 
1.798-299A xliii 
2.47.8-10 xlvi 
3.799B-800A xliti 
4.800B-801C xiii 
5.801A-9.804C xliii 
10.804D-12.806F xliv 
10.805A-B xliv 
13.806F-809A xliv 
13.808B xliv 
13.809A xliv 
14.809B-811A xliv 
14.809E xliv 
15.811B-812F xliv 
16. 813A-C xliv 
17.813C-814C xlv 
17.813E xlv 
19.814F-816A xlv 
19.815B xlv 
20.816A-24.818E p. 73 
33.817D p. 73 
25.818E-819B p. 73 
32.823F-824D xlv 
32.824C xlv 
32.824D-825F xlv 
32.824E xlv 
8O1E xlii 
802D xlii 
Solon 
2.1: §9 
12.2: § 37 
18.5: § 97 
29.3: § 70 
Sulla 
23.2 xiii 
34 xviii 
34: § 430 
35.3: §1 
36: § 16 
37: § 16 
Themistocles 
2.1: §9 
32.5: § 180 
Theseus 
6.2: §9 
14.3: § 142 
23.3: § 142 
32.2: § 17 
33.1: § 244 


Polybius 


1.1.5 xxxviil 
1.4.1-5: § 17 
1.4.7-9 xxxvili 
1.40: § 401 
2.47.8-10 xlvi 
3.33.17: § 358 
6.9.8-9: § 40 
6.53.9-54.2: § 1 
6.56: § 1 
6.56.6: § 7 
9.1.4-2.2: § 1 
12-3: § 40 
12.4d.1-2: § 9 
12.4d.2: § 358 
12.7-8: § 40 
12.10.4-5: § 9 


12.26d.3: § 9 
12.27.1: §9 
12.27.1-3: § 358 
15.33.12: § 9 
15.36.3 xxxviil 
16.4: § 357 
16.18.2: § 74 
20.12.8: § 358 
26.1.1: § 34 
26.1.1: § 34 
27.15.4: § 9 
31.25.4: §8 
36.123.3: § 87 
38.1.2 xxxvili 
38.4.5: § 339 
38.8.9: § 44 
38.20.11: § 44 


Porphyry 


De abstinentia 
2.12.27: § 11 
2.26: § 26 
2.26: § 65 

Vita Pythagorae 
14: § 11 


Onomastica 
81: § 403 


Sophocles 


Ajax 

1382: § 248 
Philoctetes 

56: § 18 


Soranus 


De signis fracturarum 
22: § 403 


Geographica 

10.4.10: § 17 
13.1.7: § 344 
13.2.3: § 17 
13.4.1: § 17 
16.2.18-20: § 52 
16.2.35: § 10 
16.2.35: § 65 
16.2.40.763: § 159 


Theophrastus 


§ 65 (see Porphyry) 


Thucydides 
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2.54.4: § 44 


Augustus 


Aulus 


Caesar 


Res Gestae 
1.8: §5 

Gellius 

Noctes Atticae 
4.18. 3-5 xxxix 
4.18.3-5: § 256 
praef. 6-8: § 336 


Bellum civile 
xlvi 

Bellum gallicum 
xlvi 
1.11: § 44 
1.18: §§ 70, 75 
1.53: § 418 
2.9: § 44 
2.10.12: § 44 
3.14: § 44 
4.33-4: § 327 
7.45: § 165 


[Hirtius], 8 praef: § 342 


33: § 333 


Catullus 


Cicero 


68: § 14 


§ 340 
Epistulae as Atticum 
1: § 342 
1.19 p. 2 
1.19: § 342 
xiii 
6.1: § 38 
Pro Balbo 
28.63: §13 
Brutus 
29.119-30.116, xiii 
29.35.122 xiii 
64.228: § 190 
70.247: § 40 


4.126.1: § 31 
5.4.5: § 36 
5.20.2: § 9 
5.82.1: § 87 
6.68.1: § 266 
7.81: § 279 
8.42.3: § 46 
8.88.1: § 31 


Xenophanes 
frag. 10: § 65 
frags. 1-20: § 65 


Xenophon 
Anabasis 
1.8.3: § 69 
5.6.17: § 36 


LATIN TEXTS 


75.262: § 342 
85.292-93 xxxvili 
88.301-97.333 xlii 
89: § 306 
89.306-91.316: § 10 
93.322 xxxvii 
93.322: § 40 
262: § 343 
301: §8 
Pro Caelio 
15.36: §15 
De domu suo 
1.1: §1 
Epistulae ad familiares 
1.59.4: § 258 
2.6.4: § 258 
5.12 xili 
5.12: § 342 
5.12.8 xiii 
13.1.2: § 10 
De fato 
39: § 12 
De finibus 
1-2: § 10 
1.2: § 40 
1.2-3: § 10 
1.16: § 10 
3-4: § 10 
5: § 10 
65: §7 
Pro Flacco 
9: $8 
9: § 258 


18: 


De haruspicum responso 
41: § 258 


Cynegeticus 
6.5.10: § 101 
Cyropaedia 
xliii 
1.5.13: § 248 
3.3.25: § 44 
4.3.5: § 383 
7.3.8: § 147 
Hellenica 
2.1.31: § 147 
2.3.9: § 197 
4.3.7: § 46 
5.9.2: § 36 
7.5.22: § 46 
7.5.24: § 248 
Memorabilia 
1.5.5: § 323 
4.4.9: § 13 


De legibus 
1.3.8: § 342 
2.12.31: §1 
Pro Murena 
28 Xxxvii 
De natura deorum 
3.6.15: § 148 
De officiis 
1.11.33: § 15 
1.11.34-7: § 22 
1.14.42-3: § 15 
1.25.85: § 15 
1.28.98: § 15 
1.29.102: § 15 
1.151: § 425 
2.12.41: § 15 
De oratore 
2.35-6 XXxvlii 
2.61: § 430 
2.62: § 336 
2.182 xxxix 
2.182 xxxix 
2.182: §256 
2.360: § 8 
Partitiones oratoriae 
75-80: XxXxix 
82: § 1 
82: § 15 
Orationes philippicae 
7: § 258 
11.21: § 258 
In Pisonem 
1: §1 
1-2 xl 
De republica 
1.42.65: § 40 
2 xivili 
2.12-14: § 1 
2.31.55 xlviii 
Pro Roscio comoedo 
22-3: § 16 
Pro Sestio 
141: § 258 
Pro Sulla 
64: § 258 
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Tusculanae disputationes 
1.24.59: § 8 
2.27: § 8 
4.33.70: § 8 
5.20.58: § 8 

In Verrem 
2: § 258 


[Rhetorica ad Herrenium] 


1.2.2 § 19 
3.16.28-24.40 § 8 
Frontius 
XXxi 
xvii 
Strategemata 
1.1: § 148 
: § 163 
§ 228 
§ 238 
§ 242 
§ 242 
§ 276 


ANNRNNNNNNE SHER 


Horace 
xlil 
Carmina 
3.7.25: § 15 
Satirae 


Justinian 
Digesta seu Pandectae 
1.18.13: § 78 
Juvenal 
Satirae 
6.158 xvii n. 2 
8.30-32: § 7 
8.125-9: § 7 
12: § 14 
14.96: § 65 
Lucan 


Livy 


4.9.1: § 44 
4.31.2-5: § 100 
5.6.11-27: § 100 
praef. 5: § 339 
24.23.6: § 17 
31.34.8: § 214 
32.38.9: § 17 


Martial 
§ 16 
Epigrams 
1.40: § 428 
2.61: § 428 
3.5: § 430 
3.9: § 428 
3.95: § 423 


4.27: § 428 
4.77: § 428 
4.86: § 428 
4.86.6-7: § 6 
5.13: § 423 
7.13: § 423 
7.26.9-10: § 6 
9.20.1: § 423 
10.48: § 420 
10.48: § 423 
12.31: § 423 
Ovid 
Metamorphoses 
1.101 ff: § 11 
Tristia 
1.10 xlii 
3.12.21: § 15 
Pliny the Elder 
Naturalis historia 
5.19: § 115 
5.70: § 7 
5.70: § 10 
5.71: § 96 
5.71: § 398 
5.74: § 341 
praef. 6.8: § 363 
7.88-9: § 8 
7.186: § 1 
35.19: § 1 
Pliny the Younger 
XXXV1 
Epistulae 
1.19: § 16 
1.36: § 16 
5.8.12-4: § 360 
7.29: § 13 
8.6: § 13 
9.1: § 360 
9.17: § 16 
9.36: § 16 
Panegyricus 
52.4-5 xvi 
58.3: § 1 
69.4: § 1 


Propertius 
xlii 
3.7: § 14 


Ptolemy 
Geography 
5.14.4: § 398 


Quintilian 

xl 

Institutio oratoria 
5.9.3: §1 
1 praef.9 p. 60 
1 praef.9 : §256 
1 praef. 9: § 430 
2.15.3 Xxxvi 
3.7.15 xl 
4.3.12-4: § 367 
4.3.15: § 367 
5.12.10 xxxix 
5.12.10: § 256 
6.3.53: § 49 
10.1.64: § 5 
11.1.34: § 10 


11.2: §8 
12.2.7: § 10 
Quintus Tullius Cicero 
Commentariolum Petitionis 
xliii 
Sallust 
§ 21 
Bellum catalinae 
xlii 
4.2: § 336 
39.3: § 17 
Bellum jugurthinum 
23.1: § 44 
85.32-3: § 8 
85.38-43: § 7 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae 
Marcus Antonius (Aurelius) 
21.7 § 77 
Seneca the Elder 
§ 40 
Controversiae 
XXXVil 
1.2: § 8 
Suasoriae 
XXXVIi 
Seneca the Younger 
§§ 10, 12 
Epistulae morales 
22.12: § 14 
TT: § 16 
83.5: § 15 
108.14: § 11 
108.22: § 12 
Statius 
Silvae 
4.praef.43-5: § 6 
Suetonius 
XXXill 
Divus Augustus 
2.33% 2 


74: § 16 
Gaius Caligula 
36.1: § 16 
55.1: § 16 
59 xvin. | 
Divus Claudius 
28: § 356 
28-9: § 13 
Domitanus 
1: § 423 
1: § 423 
1.2: § 429 
3.2: § 429 
5: § 423 
10.1: § 16 
10.2: § 429 
10.4: § 16 
14.1: § 429 
14-5 xviii 
14-5: § 430 
17.3 xvin. 1 
22 xvi 
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Galba 
15: § 16 
De grammaticis 
25.1: § 8 
Divus Julius 
6: §2 
Nero 
20-24: § 16 
24.2: § 409 
40.4: § 409 
49 xviii 
49: § 430 
54: § 16 
Tiberius 
73 xvin. | 
Divus Titus 
1: §423 
7: § 49 
TA: § 359 
Vespasianus 
5.5.6-7: § 414 
Tacitus 
Agricola 
XXXIii 
Xill 
2-3: § 429 
4.1-2: § 1 
4.3: § 12 
10: § 339 


Genesis 
16:16 §5 
18:1-15 § 142 
19:1-11 § 142 
24:1-49 § 142 
25:4 §4 
46:11 § 43 
49:5 § 43 
Exodus 
3:00 8 1d 
16:1-19:25 § 11 
18:10 § 1499 
20:4-6 § 65 
20:8-11 § 159 
21:24 § 147 
22:18 § 149 
40:15 § 2 
Leviticus 
14:8-9 § 11 
15:9 § 11 
15:13 § 11 
15:16 § 11 
15:31 § 11 
21:16-23 § 3 
21:20 § 4 
22:4-6 §11 
23:26-32 § 290 
Numbers 
18:1-20 § 2 
18:21-6 § 63 
18:26 § 63 
19:11-6 § 31 
Deuteronomy 
4:9 §8 
6:7 § 8 
12:17-8 § 63 


Annales 
1.1: § 336 
1.41: §5 
1.53 xvi. n. 1 
1.54 xvi. n. 1 
1.55 xvi. n. 1 
1.72 xvi. n. 1 
2.1 xvi. n. 1 
2.41 xvi. n. 1 
2.43: §1 
3.20 xvi. n. 1 
3.31 xvi. n. 1 
4.8: § 1 
4.18: § 17 
5.5: § 65 
6.9: § 1 
11.21: §1 
12.6: § 1 
12.23: § 52 
12.53: § 13 
12.54: § 13 
13.20-22: § 16 
13.45: § 16 
13.45-6: § 16 
14.1: § 16 
14.1: § 427 
14.20: § 8 
14.60-64: § 16 
15.55 xviii 
15.55: § 430 


HEBREW BIBLE / OLD TESTAMENT 


14:22-7 § 63 

14:28-9 § 63 

18:10 § 149 

24:1 § 426 

25:12 § 147 

26:12 §63 

31:12-3 § 8 
Joshua 

19:12 § 126 

19:33 § 44 
1 Samuel 

9:1 §4 
2 Samuel 

12:23 § 290 
1 Kings 

2:35 §10 

8:43 §349 

21:9 § 290 

21:12 § 290 
2 Kings 

9:22 § 149 
1 Chronicles 

2:46 § 4 

2:47 § 4 

24 §2 

24:1-19 §2 

24:5 §2 
Ezra 

2:36-39 § 2 

2:61-3 § 6 

8:21 § 290 
Nehemiah 

7:39-42 § 2 

7:63-5 § 6 
Esther 

4:1 § 138 


Dialogus de oratoribus 
17.2-3 xvi. n. 1 
28.4-29.2: § 8 

Germania 
31.2.3: § 11 

Historiae 
1.1: § 336 


Virgil 

Georgica 
§ 425 

Aeneid 
1.36-135: § 14 
1.157-62 xxxv 
6.761-895: § 1 
6.795-96: § 34 
6.893-908: § 208 


4:16 § 290 

8:10 § 290 
Proverbs 

4:1-4 §8 

22:6 § 8 
Isaiah 

35:1 § 11 

35:6 § 11 

40:3 § 11 

43:10-20 § 11 

47:9 § 149 

47:12 § 149 

58:3-6 § 290 
Jeremiah 

7.9 §21 

14:12 § 290 

36:6 § 290 
Ezekiel 

40:46 §9 

40:46 § 10 

43:19 §9 

44:15 §9 

48:11 §9 
Daniel 

1:8 § 74 

§ 13 

§ 14 

§ 208 
Joel 

1:14 § 290 

2:15 § 290 
Amos 

1:1 § 420 


Jonah 
3:5 § 290 
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Reference to the LXX 
§ 188 
§ 420 
Deuteronomy LXX 
§ 426 
1 Chronicles LXX 
9:33: §2 
23:6: § 2 
Jeremiah LXX 
TAL: § 21 
Amos LXX 
§ 420 
1 Esdras 
8:50: § 290 


Jubilees 
11.18-24: §9 
Letter of Aristeas 
31: § 12 


Infancy Gospel of Thomas 


§9 


Apologia pro ludaeis 
See Eusebius § 10 
De decalogo 
151: § 13 
Legatio ad Gaium 
155: § 423 
278: § 2 


Matthew 


11:21 § 398 
19:1-12 § 426 
20:2 § 75 
26:14-16 § 107 


APOCRYPHA AND SEPTUAGINT 


2 Esdras 


5:13: § 290 


1 Maccabees 


OLD TESTAMENT PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 


2:1: §2 

2:1: §3 
2:1-70: § 4 
2:41: § 161 
3:10: § 269 
7:12-3: § 10 
T:47: § 147 
9:28-12:53: § 4 
9:56-10:20: § 2 
13:1-16:17: § 3 
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De vita Mosis I 
1.20-4: § 9 

Quod omnis probus liber sit 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


1:6 § 11 
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5:20 § 341 
6:45 § 398 
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10:46 § 269 
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10:29-37 § 269 
11:53 § 197 
13:22-3 § 205 
14:3 § 197 
19:1-10 § 239 
John 

2:1-11 § 86 
4:4 § 269 


Acts 


15:32 § 89 
16:13-6 § 277 
16: 14 § 16 
16:19 § 89 


Clement of Alexandria 
Stromata 
1.15: § 10 
1.15: § 65 
Codex Theodosianus 
9.3.7: § 14 
Didache —Apostolic Father 
71-4: § 11 
Eusebius 
Historia ecclesiastica 
3.10.8-13 xv 
Onomasticon 
32.16: § 341 
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1.2 § 336 
1.2 § 339 
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Romans 
3:1 § 340 
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1 Corinthians 
1:14-16 § 12 
1:18-30 § 40 
1:19 § 32 
3:10-15 § 93 
2 Corinthians 
8:1-7 § 237 
9:1-5 § 237 
10:12-21:29 § 93 
11:32 § 27 
Galatians 
4:13-20 § 93 
Philippians 
1:27 § 12 
2:225 p. 14 
2:25 § 430 
4:18 p. 14 
1 Thessalonians 
1:1 § 89 
2 Thessalonians 
1:1 § 89 
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.110-14 § 12 
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1.168-92 § 196 
1.170 § 30 
1.171 § 190 
1.188 § 9 
1.188 § 375 
1.194 § 32 
1.194 § 429 
1.198 § 17 
1.202 § 325 
1.204 § 21 
1.208 § 122 
1.210 § 21 
1.216 § 100 
1.218 § 9 
1.226 § 196 
1.226-27 § 31 
1.242 § 9 
1.251 § 21 
1.291 § 196 
1.292 § 21 
1.295 § 21 
1.304 § 30 
1.304-6 § 188 
1.305 § 17 
1.331 § 46 
1.347 § 21 
1.355 85 
1.398-400 § 54 
1.400 § 20 
1.401 § 20 
1.408-16 § 52 
1.439 § 428 
1.457 § 281 
1.460-65 § 281 
1.470 § 196 
1.530 § 244 
1.537 § 79 
1.544 § 180 
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2.113 § 10 
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2.217 § 
2.220-21 § 49 
2.221 § 5 
2.228-30 § 27 
2.228-31 § 134 
2.230 § 52 
2.232-44 § 241 
2.232-44 § 269 
2.234 § 27 
2.234 § 40 
2.235 § 21 
2.236 § 52 
2.237 § 9 
2.239 § 9 
2.237-40 § 27 
2.240 § 9 
2.240 § 65 
2.241 § 52 
2.243 § 27 
2.243 § 65 
2.245 § 9 
2.245 § 20 
2.247 § 52 
2.247-70 § 13 
2.248 § 5 
2.250-51 § 14 
2.252 § 34 
2.252 § 119 
2.252-53 § 38 
2.253 § 37 
2.253-54 § 21 
2.254 § 293 
2.258 § 21 
2.259 § 31 
2.259 § 424 
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2.259-60 § 40 
2.260 § 424 
2.264 § 21 
2.266-70 § 52 
2.271 § 21 
2.272-308 § 27 
2.275 § 21 
2.284 § 5 
2.285 § 5 
2.284-92 § 52 
2.285-89 § 277 
2.300 § 37 
2.301 § 9 
2.301 § 65 
2.308 § 420 
2.308 § 423 
2.310-14 § 48 
2.315-17 § 27 
2.316 § 65 
2.317 § 31 
2.319 § 65 
2.321-24 § 27 
2.321-32 40 
2.331 § 65 
2.332 § 20 
2.333 § 9 
2.333 § 27 
2.333-34 § 23 
2.335-41 § 121 
2.336 § 27 
2.336 § 65 
2.341 § 23 
2.342-44 § 27 
2.344 § 2 


2473-817 
2.373 § 142 
2387 617 
2.387 § 142 
2.388 § 372 
2.390 § 17 
2.392 § 161 
2.399 § 40 
2.405 § 9 
2.406 § 31 
2.406 § 40 
2.408-40 § 21 
2.408-80 § 20 
2.408-555 § 27 
2.409 § 348 
2.410 § 31 
2.410 § 65 
2.411 § 20 
2.411 § 21 
2.411 § 65 
2.411 § 190 
2.411 § 193 
2.411 § 194 
2.411-17 § 40 
2.411-21 § 20 
2.417 § 65 
2.418 § 17 


2.418-21 § 23 
2.419 § 17 
2.420 § 65 
2.421 § 46 
2.421-54 § 407 
2.422-24 § 20 
2.425 § 21 
2.425 § 293 
2.425-29 § 20 
2.426-29 § 65 
2.427 § 38 
2.427 § 40 
2.427-29 § 46 
2.428 § 65 
2.430-32 § 20 
2.430-31 § 46 
2.431 § 21 
2.433-40 § 20 
2.433-40 § 46 
2.433-48 § 21 
2.434 § 17 
2.435 § 44 
2.437 § 46 
2.437 § 407 
2.437-38 § 182 
2.447 § 21 
2.450 § 33 
2.450 § 36 
2.450-54 § 182 
2.453-54 § 113 
2.453-54 § 407 
2.455-56 § 65 
2.457 § 52 
2.457 § 61 
2.457-58 § 26 
2.457-58 § 269 
2.457-65 § 25 
2.457-98 § 27 
2.458 § 25 
2.458 § 372 
2.458-59 § 341 
2.458-59 § 410 
2.459 § 44 
2.460 § 44 
2.466 § 26 
2.466 § 269 
2.467 § 26 
2.468 § 26 
2.469-76 § 26 
2.472 § 26 
2.481 § 23 
2.481 § 50 
2.481-83 § 52 
2.481-83 § 58 
2.481-835 § 49 
2.482 § 8 
2.482 § 56 
2.483 § 26 
2.483 § 57 
2.483 § 61 
2.487 § 52 
2.499-555 § 28 
2.499-500 § 394 
2.500 § 24 
2.501 § 52 
2.501 § 242 
2.503 § 214 
2.503-4 § 213 
2.503-4 § 214 


2.503-4 § 215 
2.504 § 222 
2.507 § 242 
2.510 § 374 
2.510-11 § 30 
2.510-12 § 28 
2.511 § 21 
2.511 § 31 
2.511 § 38 
2.511 § 374 
2.513 § 374 
2.516 § 23 
2.517 § 161 
2.519 § 374 
2.522 § 374 
2.523-26 § 6 
2.523-26 § 40 
2.524 § 374 
2.527 § 374 
2.531-32 § 24 
2.540-45 § 24 
2.540-55 § 22 
2.541 § 21 
2.544 § 33 
2.546-55 § 394 
2.555 § 5 
2.555 § 17 
2.555 § 24 
2.555-56 § 47 
2.556 § 46 
2.556 § 419 
2.556-58 § 408 
2.559-61 § 27 
2.560 § 27 
2.562 § 27 
2.562 § 41 
2.562 § 185 
2.562 § 370 
2.562 § 419 
2.562-63 § 24 
2.562-65 § 341 
2.562-68 § 24 
2.562-69 § 29 
2.562-71 § 17 
2.563 § 193 
2.564 § 24 
2.567 § 10 
2.568 § 20 
2.568 § 46 
2.568 § 187 
2.568 § 391 
2.570-71 § 79 
2.570-71 § 164 
2.572 § 187 
2.572-74 § 77 
2.572-76 § 187 
2.572-76 § 214 
2.573 § 156 
2.573 § 188 
2.573 § 230 
5.573-76 § 32 
2.574 § 30 
2.574 § 187 
2.574 § 188 
2.574 § 347 
2.575 § 43 
2.575 § 73 
2.575 § 187 
2.575 § 189 
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2.576 § 213 
2.582 § 315 
2.583 § 92 
2.583-84 § 77 
2.583-90 § 70 
2.583-95 § 125 
2.585 § 43 
2.585-87 § 43 
2.587 § 21 
2.587 § 325 
2.590 § 71 
2.590 §72 
2.590 § 73 
2.590 § 189 
2.590-94 § 43 
2.591-92 § 74 
2.592 § 76 
2.595 § 126 
2.596-98 § 128 
2.596-616 § 87 
2.597 § 129 
2.598 § 133 
2.598 § 142 
2.599 § 66 
2.599 § 134 
2.601 § 137 
2.601 § 138 
2.602-8 xxxi 
2.605-7 § 141 
2.609 § 317 
2.609-10 § 144 
2.610 § 145 
2.611 § 146 
2.611-12 § 146 
2.612 § 147 
2.614-19 xxvi 
2.614-25 xxvi 
2.615 § 196 
2.616 § 89 
2.616 § 272 
2.620 § 100 
2.620-25 § 368 
2.622 § 368 
2.624 § 369 
2.624 § 370 
2.624-25 xxvi 
2.625 § 368 
2.625 § 371 
2.625 § 372 
2.626 xxvi 
2.626 § 189 
2.626 § 193 
2.626 § 368 
2.626-31 § 189 
2.626-31 § 333 
2.628 § 13 
2.628 § 29 
2.628 § 189 
2.628 § 197 
2.628 § 198 
2.628 § 199 
2.628 § 316 
2.629 § 82 
2.629 § 189 
2.629 § 200 
2.630 § 189 
2.631 § 22 
2.631 § 189 
2.632 § 155 


2.632 § 157 
2.632-33 § 156 
2.632-34 § 159 
2.632-45 § 155 
2.632-45 § 333 
2.633 § 158 
2.633-34 § 157 
2.634 § 157 
2.634 § 159 
2.635 § 163 
2.636 § 164 
2.636 § 165 
2.638 § 100 
2.638 § 156 
2.639 § 168 
2.639-41 § 168 
2.640-41 § 168 
2.641 § 64 
2.641 § 168 
2.641 § 169 
2.641 § 277 
2.641 § 279 
2.641 § 300 
2.641 § 302 
2.641 § 313 
2.642 § 5 
2.642 § 145 
2.642 § 147 
2.642 § 170 
2.642 § 171 
2.642 § 319 
2.643 § 21 
2.643 § 172 
2.643-44 § 173 
2.645-46 § 380 
2.645-46 § 333 
2.646 § 333 
2.646 § 380 
2.647-50 § 27 
2.647-51 § 193 
2.648 § 9 
2.648 § 22 
2.648 § 65 
2.648-51 xlv 
2.648-51 § 132 
2.649-51 § 22 
2.651 § 22 
2.652-53 § 21 
2.654 § 9 
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4.248-50 § 193 
4.249-51 § 22 
4.261 § 19 
4.276 § 26 
4.314-18 § 28 
4.314-25 § 43 
4.314-25 § 193 
4.316 § 28 
4.320-21 xlv 
4.320 § 22 
4.320 § 29 
4.322 § 28 
4.325 § 28 
4.362 § 19 
4.369-70 § 100 
4.373 § 8 
4.375 § 100 
4.391 § 40 
4.414 §9 
4.419-39 § 213 
4.441 § 100 
4.449 § 5 
4.495 § 100 
4.502 § 5 
4.516 § 9 
4.518 § 420 
4.529 § 46 
4.545 § 100 
4.546 § 410 
4.552-55 § 420 
4.571 § 19 
4.588 § 415 
4.616-21 § 415 
4.622-29 § 6 
4.622-29 § 412 
4.622-29 § 415 
4.656 § 415 
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5.74 § 100 
5.85-97 § 327 
5.1099-19 § 416 
5.121 § 19 
5.122 § 142 
5.139 § 2 

5.152 § 17 
5.161-83 § 46 
5.190-214 § 20 
5.193-94 § 20 
5.201-5 § 20 
5.228 § 3 
5.238-46 § 20 
5.248-302 § 416 
5.257 § 100 
5.278 § 281 
5.287 § 19 
5.316 § 19 


3.400 § 138 
3.400 § 407 
3.407 § 208 
3.409 § 414 
3.432-33 § 357 
3.438 § 407 
3.438 § 414 
3.438-42 § 416 
3.439 § 6 
3.443 § 74 
3.445-61 § 352 
3.450 § 21 
3.455 § 145 
3.457 § 36 
3.459 § 244 
3.465 § 144 
3.479 § 19 
3.397-98 § 36 
3.450-52 § 66 
3.515 § 398 
3.518 § 46 
3.519 § 403 


AAAA 


18 
2-4 
2-4 
3-4 
4.3-4 § 61 

4.4 xxi n.6 
4.5-10 § 46 
4.11-54 § 46 
4.16 § 26 

4.18 § 177 
4.19 xxi n.6 
4.22 § 376 
4.36 § 115 
4.45 § 8 
4.54-61 § 188 
4.54-61 § 213 
4.56 § 375 
4.62-83 § 46 
4.68 § 177 
4.80 § 19 

4.81 § 46 

4.85 § 43 
4.92-120 § 43 
4.92-120 § 372 
4.99-103 § 159 
4.105 § 44 
4.105 § 372 
4.120 § 317 
4.125 § 22 
4.131 § 100 
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4.232 § 9 
4.238 § 193 
4.241 § 19 


5.319 § 2 
5.361 § 416 
5.362-419 § 412 
5.363 § 336 
5.367 § 17 
5.367 § 142 
5.375 § 416 
5.381 § 26 
5.382 § 138 
5.390 § 138 
5.390 § 290 
5.391-92 § 241 
5.396 § 19 
5.399 § 22 
5.400 § 138 
5.407 § 21 
5.409 § 410 
5.409 § 416 
5.419 § 1 
5.419 § 5 
5.419 § 6 
5.424 § 19 
5.436 § 19 
5.439-41 § 100 
5.449-51 § 420 
5.460 § 9 
5.474 § 395 
5.474 § 397 
5.495 § 100 
5.533 § 2 
5.533 § 419 
5.541 § 416 
5.544-45 § 419 
5.544-47 § 2 
5.566 § 19 
5.571-97 § 416 
5.572 § 416 


6.4 § 26 
6.15 § 317 
6.20 § 10 

6.38 § 406 
6.39 § 19 

6.59 § 11 
6.109 § 26 
6.122 § 26 
6.216 § 281 
6.266 § 27 
6.303 § 33 
6.305 § 33 
6.329 § 44 
6.330 § 31 
6.342 § 17 
6.343 § 100 
6.350 § 19 
6.352 § 10 
6.354 § 38 
6.356 § 372 
6.363 § 21 
6.384 § 419 
6.409-13 § 17 
6.409-13 § 416 
6.409-13 § 417 
6.414-19 § 419 
6.417 § 21 
6.418 § 419 
6.420-29 § 419 
6.433-34 § 43 
6.438 § 187 
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7 § 361 
7.1-20 § 417 
7.41 § 197 
7.44 § 277 
7.55 § 38 

7.56 § 375 
7.71 § 244 
7.85-88 § 429 
7.108 § 19 
7.110 § 6 
7.113 § 44 
7.113 § 145 
7.116-62 § 423 
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3.105: § 
3.143: § 
3.210: § 
3.223: § 


3.276: § 
3.295-315: § 31 
3.302: § 282 
3.317 xix 
3.363: § 11 
3.278: § 3 
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4.14-58: § 40 
4.37: § 88 
4.47: § 16 
4.50: § 282 
4.68: § 63 
4.80: § 11 
4.99: § 410 
4.107: § 19 
4.108: § 403 
4.114: § 16 
4.114: § 16 
4.117: § 16 
4.128: § 17 
4.140: § 17 
4.191: § 370 
4.205: § 63 
4.214-18: §7 
4.219: § 427 
4.222: §2 
4.223: §2 
4.240-3: § 63 
4.278: § 196 
4.294: § 100 
4.304: 


4.1 
4.1 
4.1 


6.288: § 97 
6.292: § 112 
6.356: § 44 
6.367: § 180 
6.385: § 370 


7.20: § 100 
7.22: § 100 
7.24: § 124 
7.62: § 44 
7.105: § 44 
7.130: § 16 
7.130: § 175 
7.138: § 223 
7.144: § 101 
7.153: § 16 
7.160: § 44 
7.161: § 44 
7.191: § 44 
7.196: § 40 
7.233: § 180 
7.259: § 101 
7.261: § 31 
7.337: § 100 
7.338: § 14 
7.342: § 14 
7.356: § 14 
7.365: §2 
7.365-67: §2 
7.374: § 14 
7.384: § 144 


8.15: § 97 
8.51: § 410 
8.116-7: § 349 
8.144: § 38 
8.151: § 44 
8.176: § 112 
8.203: § 192 
8.204: § 21 
8.246: § 420 
8.284: § 44 
8.310: § 44 
8.315: § 
8.318: § 
8.321: § 
8.325: § 


9.188-91: § 269 
9.217: § 44 
9.222: § 14 
9.230: § 44 
9.236: § 14 
9.253: § 44 
9.258: § 112 
9.258: § 336 
9.276: § 14 
9.278: § 102 
9.283: § 38 
9.284: § 324 
9.287: § 38 


9.290-1: § 269 


10.45: § 14 
10.51: § 14 
10.65: § 33 
10.68: § 14 
10.78 ff.: § 241 
10.151-53: § 1 
10.151-53: § 2 
10.190: § 11 
10.190: § 14 
10.190: § 38 
10.190-94: § 11 
10.195: § 208 
10.196: § 208 
10.198: § 208 
10.202: § 208 
10.204: § 29 
10.204-205: § 13 
10.210: § 
10.217: § 
10.231: § 
10.250: § 
10.254: § 
10.257: § 
§ 


10.277-81: § 10 
10.277-81: § 208 
10.278: § 16 
10.280: § 16 


ll: § 33 
11.20: § 196 
11.37: § 112 
11.48: § 31 
11.91: § 44 
11.111: §2 
11.158: § 46 
11.216: § 33 
11.271: § 223 
11.273: § 33 
11.278: § 244 


12.8: § 43 
12.28: § 38 
12.36: § 33 
12.38: § 340 
12.56: § 14 
12.119-20: § 74 
12.145: § 370 
12.160: § 2 
12.160: § 258 
12.221: § 84 
12.261: 
12.265: 
12.274-5: 
12.276: 
12.283: 
12.284: 
12.300: 
12.414: 
12.414: 
12.416: 
12.419: 
12.419: 
12.421: 
12.434: 
12.434: 
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13.1-200: § 4 
13.12-4: § 161 
13.18: § 112 
13.19: § 97 
13.33: § 324 
13.35: § 375 
13.36: § 336 
13.67: § 281 
13.85: § 375 
13.89: § 406 
13.92: § 44 
13.104: § 44 
13.149: § 97 
13.156: § 44 
13.171-73: § 10 
13.171-73: § 13 
13.171-3: § 32 
13.173: § 10 
13.182: § 113 
13.196-229: § 3 
13.197-8: § 193 
13.200: § 97 
13.216-7: § 31 
13.230-300: § 3 
13.257-8: § 113 
13.284: § 113 
13.288: § 10 
13.288: § 12 
13.288: § 22 
13.288: § 40 
13.288: § 113 
13.288: § 122 
13.288-98: § 10 
13.288-98: § 12 
13.291: § 17 
13.291: § 88 
13.296: § 123 
13.297: § 10 
13.297-98: § 10 
13.297-8: § 310 
13.298-99: § 8 
13.299: § 17 
13.299-300: § 113 
13.300: § 123 
13.300-301: § 2 
13.310: § 80 
13.311: § 10 
13.318-9: § 113 
13.319: § 113 
13.320: § 131 
13.337: § 44 
13.337: § 340 
13.347: § 44 
13.357: § 44 
13.393: § 187 
13.397: § 113 
13.400: § 12 
13.400-401: § 10 
13.400-01: § 193 
13.400-02: § 22 
13.400-32 xxxvii 
13.400-32: § 12 


13.402: § 40 
13.404: § 5 
13.405: § 101 
13.407: § 3 
13.415: § 403 
13.427: § 274 
13.430: § 5 


13.430-32: § 10 
13.432: § 12 


14 xxx 


14.73: § 341 
14.74: § 26 
14.74: § 410 
14.75: § 341 
14.91: §2 
14.91: § 12 
14.92: § 19 
14.137: § 429 
14.141: § 17 
14.141: § 134 
14.157: § 325 
14.167-80: § 62 
14.170-79: § 4 
14.173: §7 
14.180: § 13 
14.186-88 xx 
14.188: § 
14.191: § 
14.197: § 
14.197: § 
14.219: § 
14.221: § 
14.223-7: § 161 
14.241-6: § 159 
14.258: § 277 
14.259: § 21 
14.263-4: § 159 
14.266: § 6 
14.283: § 100 
14.288: § 44 
14.290: § 44 
14.292-93: § 4 
14.297-8: § 44 
14.300: 
14.305: 
14.308: 
14.314: 
14.319: 
14.319: 
14.327: 
14.327: § 196 
14.365-66: § 4 
14.395: § 196 
14.415: § 188 
14.430: § 192 
14.435: § 196 
14.442: § 192 
14.462: § 192 
14.482: § 192 
14.490: § 2 
14.490-91: § 2 
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15.1: § 44 
15.61: § 274 
15.98: § 427 
15.138: § 7 
15.163: § 392 
15.173: § 62 
15.182: § 
15.194: § 
15.218: § 
15.255: § 
15.267-76: ig 
15.276: § 22 


15.371-78: § 10 
15.388: § 46 
15.391-425: § 20 
15.403: § 2 
15.406: § 49 
15.408: § 20 


16.1: § 1 
16.1-4: § 192 
16.4: § 336 


16. 163: § 159 
16.165: § 22 
16.172: § 113 
16.174-75 xx 
16.177: § 7 
16.180-1: 28 192 
16.187: 
16:187: 
16.187: 
16.187: 
16.210: 
16.222: 
16.231: 
16.242: 
16.264: 
16.268: 
16.300: 
16.389: 
16.359: 
16.395: 
16.396: 
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17 xxxii 

17.1: §1 
17.8: § 420 
17.20: § 37 
17.23: § 54 
17.23-30: § 46 
17.26: § 54 
17.28 xvii 
17.28: § 33 
17.41: § 10 
17.41: § 191 
17.41-5: § 10 
17.41-5: § 12 
17.41-5: § 22 
17.41-5: § 191 
17.46: § 79 
17.61: § 423 
17.68: § 324 
17.117: § 134 
17.118: § 7 
17.131: § 37 
17.144: § 13 
17.151: § 65 
17.162: § 2 
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17.166: § 3 
17.189: § 54 
17.189: § 185 
17.200-344: § 5 
17.232: § 423 
17.238: § 3 
17.254 xix 
17.262: § 403 
17.269: § 325 
17.270: § 17 
17.279: § 88 
17.285: § 65 
17.285: § 359 
17.290: § 392 
17.295: § 145 
17.301: § 79 
17.310: § 423 
17.314: § 17 
17.316: § 17 
17.317: § 5 
17.318: § 3 
17.318: § 6 
17.319: § 5 
17.325: § 134 
17.330: § 46 
17.331: § 46 
17.352: § 427 


18.1: §1 


18.17: § 310 
18.18-22: § 10 
18.19: § 425 


18.37: § 67 
18.44: § 12 
18.81: § 9 
18.106: § 54 
18.106: § 187 
18.117: § 11 
18.117: § 14 
18.128 xvii 
18.129: § 46 
18.145-54 xvii 
18.145-54: § 359 
18.149: § 64 
18.172: § 62 
18.195-204: § 14 


18.219: § 46 
18.227: § 248 
18.240: § 67 
18.286: § 46 
18.300: § 65 
18.319-24: § 161 


19.1: § 1 
19.62: § 423 
19.94: § 16 
19.129: § 29 
19.133: § 248 
19.178: §2 
19.184: § 10 
19.208: § 40 
19 915-8 
19.243: § 46 
19.247: § 39 
§ 37 


19.299: § 33 
19.300-05: § 277 
19.300-12: § 31 
19.301: § 68 
19.332: § 19 
19.354: § 48 
19.360-2: § 34 
19.363: § 33 
19.353: § 33 


20 xvi 

20 xix 

20 xxxvili 
20.1: § 1 
20.3: § 68 
20.4 xv 

20.4: § 145 
20.12-3: § 29 
20.16: § 3 
20.17-96: § 113 
20.17-96: § 429 
20.20: § 16 
20.26: § 112 
20.38: § 113 
20.42: § 113 
20.43: § 191 
20.47 xv 
20.47: § 22 
20.47: § 92 
20.48-9: § 113 
20.66: § 112 
20.76: § 112 
20.78: § 336 
20.79: § 112 
20.81: § 112 
20.85: § 113 
20.104: § 5 
20.104: § 33 
20.104: § 34 
20.105: § 49 
20.109: § 36 
20.118-24: § 269 
20.120: § 31 
20.123: § 44 
20.127 xv 
20.127: § 145 
20.131: § 13 
20.135: § 34 
20.135: § 145 


20.137: § 13 
20.138 xv 
20.138: § 34 
20.138: § 47 
20.138: § 54 
20.138: § 112 
20.138: § 187 
20.138-40: § 34 
20.139: § 113 
20.143: § 113 
20.143-44: § 13 
20.143-46 xvii 
20.145: § 48 
20.145-6 xv 
20.145-6: § 48 
20.150: § 34 
20.153: § 14 
20.154-57: § 14 
20.158: § 52 
20. 159 xv 
20.159: § 33 
20.159: § 34 
20.159: § 38 
20.159: § 97 
20.159: § 119 
20.159: § 126 
20.159: § 155 
20.159: § 388 
20.162-64: § 13 
20.162: § 375 
20.164-65 xv 
20.164-5: § 242 
20.167-72: § 13 
20.173 xv 
20.173-78: § 13 
20.173-8: § 52 
20.174 xv 
20.174: § 145 
20.180: § 21 
20.183: § 356 
20.189-96 xvii 
20.189-96: § 16 
20.190: § 2 
20.190 xv 
20.193: § 33 
20.195 xv 
20.195: § 16 
20.197: § 33 
20.197-203: § 193 
20.199: § 10 
20.199: § 66 
20.201: § 191 
20.203: § 97 
20.205-7: § 9 
20.211: § 74 
20.211-12: § 50 
20.211-18 xvii 
20.213: § 3 
20.213: § 193 
20.215 xv 
20.215: § 13 
20.216-18 xv 
20.216-18: § 43 
20.224-51: § 1 
20.225-26: § 9 
20.237-38: § 2 
20.237-38: § 4 
20.241: § 2 
20.241: § 175 
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20.243-4: § 2 
20.250: § 44 
20.251: § 5 
20.251: § 12 
20.252: § 16 
20.254: § 44 
20.255: § 3 
20.259 xxxi 
20.259: § 66 


20.259-66 xix 
20.259-66 xix 
20.259-66 xxxi 
20.259-67 xix 
20.259-68 xxiv 
20.260: § 357 
20.261: § 3 
20.262 xix 


20.262-66 xiv 
20.262-67 xxvili 
20.262-67 xlvii 
20.263: § 5 
20.263: § 357 
20.263-64: § 40 
20.263-65 xx 
20.263-66: § 8 
20.263-66: § 430 
20.265 xxviii 
20.266 xviii 
20.266 xlvili 
20.266: § 6 
20.266-7: § 359 
20.266-7: § 430 
20,267 xv 
20.267 xv 


LIFE 


20.267 xxxi 
20.267 xiii 
20.267: § 342 
20.267: § 359 
20.267: § 429 
20.267: § 430 
20.267-68 xix 
20.267-68 xix 
20.268: § 5 
20.268: § 338 
20.261: § 2 
20.262-67: § 1 
20.266: § 1 
20.347: § 2 
20.347 xv 


NB: Since the entire commentary deals with the Life, these references pertain to specific passages cited in the introductory 


essay only. 


. 2 xii 

.3 xii 

. 5 xiv 

6 xv 

7 Xv 

8 xvi 

12 xviii 
13 xviii 
14 xix 
15 xix 
16 xix 
20 xxi 
38 xxix 
39 xxx 
43 xxxi 
. 44 xxxii 
. 45 xxxii 
. 46 xxxili 
. 47 Xxxxiii 
. 48 xxxiv 
. 49 xxxiv 
51 xxxv 
53 Xxxvi 
55 Xxxvil 
61 xl 

. 66 xiili 

. 68 xiiti 
76 xlvi 
77 xivi 

. 78 xivii 
. 79 xivii 
. 81 xivili 
. 89 Iii 


VUVPVPUP VPP PVP PU PUPP PUPUPD PP UDUPI 


§ 1 xlviii 

§§ 1-2 xx 

§§ 1-2. xxiii 
§§ 1-2 li 

§§ 1-6 xiv 

§§ 1-6 xxii 
§§ 1-12 xxii 
§§ 1-12 xxiii 
§§ 1-12) xxvii 
§§ 1-12 xxxi 


§§ 1-12a xxi 
§§ 1-29 xxiv 
§2 xv 


§§ 7-12 xxii 

§ 8 xxiii 

§ 10 xx 

§§ 10-12 xx 

§ 12 xx 

§ 12 xxii 

§ 12 xxxiil 

§ 12. xiii 

§ 12 xliv 

§§ 12b-29 xxii 
§§ 12b-413 xxi 
§§ 12b-413 xxii 
§ 13 xv 

§ 13 xxi 

§ 13 hl 


§ 27 xxxvii 
§§ 28-413 xxi 
§ 29 xxin. 4 
§ 29 xxvili 

§ 29 xxx 

§ 29 xxxv 

§ 29 xxxvil 

§ 29 xlv 

§§ 30-61 xiii 
§§ 30-63 xxii 
§§ 30-188 xxii 
§§ 30-406 xxvii 


§§ 13-6 
§§ 13-6 
§§ 13-6 
§§ 13-6 
§§ 13-6 
§§ 13-6 


XXi 
XXi 
XXxil 
XXIV 
XXIV 
xliv 


XX 
xxi n. 4 
XXV 
xliii 
xlv 
xxi n. 4 


§ 14 xxiv 

§ 14 hl 

§ 15 xxiv 

§§ 15-6 xlix 

§ 16 xv 

§ 16 xxiv 

§ 16 hl 

§ 17 xlv 

§§ 17-9 xliv 
§§ 17-22 xlvi 
§§ 17-29 xxii 
§§ 17-29 xliv 
§§ 17-188 xxii 
§§ 17-406 xiv 
§§ 17-413 xxii 


§ 35 xlv 

§ 36 xxv 

§§ 36-42 xxv 
§§ 36-42 xxvii 
§§ 36-42 xlix 
§ 38 xv 


§ 40 xxv 

§ 40 xxvii 

§ 40 xlix 

§§ 40-2 xx 

§§ 40-2 xxi 

§§ 40-2 xxin. 4 
§§ 40-2 xl 

§§ 40-2 xxvii 
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§§ 40-2 xxxviii 
§ 41 xxvii 

§ 42 xxv 

§ 43° xxxvili 
§§ 43-4 xxvii 
§§ 43-5 xxv 
§§ 46-61 xxii 
§§ 46-61 xlix 
§ 47 li 

§ 48 xv 

§ 60 xxv 

§ 62 xlv 

§§ 62-3 xxv 
§ 63 xlix 

§ 64 xxv 

§§ 64-9 xxv 
§§ 64-188 xxii 
§ 65 xx 

§ 65 xxix 

§ 66 xlv 

§ 68 xlv 

§§ 70-6 xxv 
§§ 71-3 xlix 
§ 72 li 

§§ 72-3. xxvill 
§ 73. xlix 

§ 74 xlv 

§ 75 xlix 

§ 77 xlv 

§§ 77-78 xxx 
§§ 77-78 xlvi 
§§ 77-84 xx 
§ 79 xliv 

§§ 79-80 xlvii 
§ 80 xx 

§ 80 xxv 

§ 80 xxvili 

§ 80 xxix 

§ 80 xlix 

§§ 80-4 xliii 
§ 81 xxviii 

§ 81 xliv 

§§ 81-2 xxi 

§ 83. xlix 

§ 84 li 

§§ 84-103 xxv 
§ 85 xxv 

§ 85 xlix 

§ 85 lit 

§§ 85-7 xxvi 
§§ 85-103 xxvi 
§ 86 xliv 

§ 87 xxx 

§ 87 xlv 

§ 87 xlix 

§§ 87-8 xxvii 
§ 89 xxvi 

§ 90 xv 

§ 92 xxvi 

§ 93-4 xxvi 

§ 95 xxvi 

§ 96 xxvi 

§ 97-100 xxvi 
§ 97 li 

§ 99 li 

§ 100 xlv 

§ 100 li 

§ 101 xliv 

§ 101 li 


§ 102 lit 

§ 102 lit 

§ 103 xxvi 

§ 103 xlii 

§§ 112-13 xxiii 
§ 121 xlv 

§ 122 xlix 

§ 128 xx 

§ 129 xxviii 

§ 132 xxviii 

§ 140 xxviii 
§§ 140-43 xlv 
§§ 141-42 xxix 
§§ 141-44 xl 
§ 143 xlv 

§ 143 li 

§ 145 xlv 

§ 148 xlvii 

§§ 149-53 xxiii 
§ 155 xxx 

§ 158 xxx 

§ 163 xliv 

§ 169 xliv 

§ 169 xlv 

§ 169-70 xxxili 
§ 170 xv 

§ 170 xlv 

§ 171 xx 

§ 173 xlv 

§§ 175-78 xliv 
§ 177 xlv 

§§ 179-81 xxiii 
§§ 179-84 xlix 
§ 184 xlv 

§§ 187-8 xxi 

§ 189 xlix 

§§ 189-91 xxviii 
§§ 189-203 xxii 
§§ 189-335 xxii 
§§ 189-335 xxxiv 
§§ 189-335 xlix 
§ 192 xxxili 

§ 192 xxxvi 

§ 193 xlv 

§§ 195-96 xlix 
§ 199 lit 

§ 201 lit 

§ 204 lit 

§§ 204-7 xxvi 
§§ 204-212 xxii 
§ 205. lit 

§ 206 xxvii 

§ 207 xxvi 

§ 208 xxvi 

§§ 208-9 xxvi 
§§ 208-9 xlix 
§ 209 xxvi 

§ 210 xxvi 

§ 210 lit 

§ 210 xxvii 

§§ 210-11 xxvi 
§§ 210-12 xx 
§§ 213-41 xxii 
§§ 216-17 li 

§ 228 lit 

§ 231 lit 

§ 240 xliv 

§ 242 xv 

§§ 242-65 xxii 


§ 244 xxxv 

§ 244 xlii 

§ 259 xxv 

§ 259 xxxv 

§ 260 xxvill 

§ 260 xxx 

§ 262 xlii 

§ 263 lit 

§ 264 xlv 

§§ 264-66 xliti 
§ 265 xlv 

§ 265 xlvii 

§§ 266-68 xxvi 
§§ 266-70 xxii 
§ 269 xx 

§§ 271-304 xxii 
§§ 271-308 xxvi 
§ 272 xxvi 

§ 279 xx 

§ 279 xlv 

§§ 279-89 xxxvii 
§ 283 xxx 

§ 291 xlix 

§ 292 xxvi 

§§ 295-96 xxili 
§ 296 xxvi 

§ 297 xxvi 

§ 298 xlv 

§ 302 xxvii 

§ 302 xxx 

§ 304 xxvi 

§ 304 xxvi 

§§ 305-8 xxvi 
§§ 305-8 xliii 
§§ 305-35 xxii 
§ 307 li 

§ 308 xxvi 

§ 309 xxvi 

§§ 315-16 xxv 
§ 319 xliv 

§ 321 xx 

§ 321 xxvi 

§ 322 xxv 

§ 329 xxvi 

§ 331 xxvi 

§ 331 xxx 

§ 332 xlix 

§ 333 lit 

§ 335 xxvi 

§ 336 xxiii 

§ 336 xxv 

§ 336 xxvil 

§ 336 xxviii 
§§ 336-67 xxii 
§§ 336-67 xxii 
§§ 336-67 xxv 
§§ 336-67 xxvi 
§§ 336-67 xxvili 
§§ 336-67 xxxi 
§§ 336-67 xxxvili 
§§ 336-67 xlix 
§§ 336-67 xlix 
§§ 336-413 xxii 
§ 338 xlix 

§ 340 xxv 

§ 340 xxvill 

§ 340 xlv 
§342 xxin. 4 

§ 350 xxviii 
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§ 353 xlv 

§§ 355-56 xxv 
§§ 355-67 xlix 
§ 358 li 

§ 359 xvi 

§ 359 xvii 

§ 359 xxvii 

§§ 359-60 xxxill 
§ 360 xvi 

§§ 361-64 xv 
§ 362 lil 

§ 363 li 

§ 368 xlv 

§§ 368-72 xxii 
§§ 368-89 xxvi 
§§ 368-413 xxii 
§ 369 xlv 

§§ 369-72 xxvi 
§ 370 li 

§ 372 xxv 

§ 372 xlix 

§§ 373-80 xxii 
§ 375 lit 

§ 376 xx 

§§ 377-80 xlii 
§§ 378-80 xlv 
§ 379 xlvii 

§§ 381-89 xxii 


1.1) xviii 

1.1 § 29 

73 § 430 
1.1-5 xiv 
1.1-5 xxviii 
1.1-18 § 338 
1.6-7 § 8 
1.6-27 § 336 
1.15 § 340 
1.18 §9 
1.18 § 11 
1.23 § 340 
1.23-5 xxxviil 
1.23-7 § 8 
1.27 § 40 
1.27 § 340 
1.28 §1 
1.28-54 § 80 
1.29 § 357 
1.29 § 358 
1.29-36 § 9 
1.30-6 § 2 
1.31-5 § 6 
1.34-5 § 80 
1.34-5 § 414 
1.35 § 414 
1.36 § 357 
1.36 § 358 
1.41 §3 
1.42-6 §8 
1.50 § 336 
1.50 § 361 


§ 384 lit 

§ 384 lit 

§§ 386-87 xlv 
§§ 386-88 xliii 
§ 389 xlv 

§§ 390-93 xxii 
§§ 390-93 xxiv 
§§ 390-93 xlix 
§§ 391 xxv 

§§ 391-93 xxv 
§§ 391-93 xlix 
§§ 394-97 xxii 
§ 395 lit 

§§ 398-406 xxii 
§ 400 xlix 

§ 407 xxi 

§§ 407-9 xxii 
§§ 407-9 xxiii 
§§ 408-9 xxiv 
§ 409 xxiv 

§ 410 xxii 

§ 410 xxiv 

§ 410 xxv 

§ 411 li 

§§ 411-13 xxiii 
§ 412 xxiv 

§ 412 xxxvil 
§§ 412-13 xxii 
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§ 363 

§ 362 

§ 364 
-2 § 359 

§ 358 


1.179 
1.207 
1.225 
1.284 


2 li 

2.10 § 277 
2.108 §2 
2.134 § 43 
2.140 § 16 


2.145-296 xxxvili 


2.148 § 14 
2.149 § 9 


§§ 414-22 xxiii 
§§ 414-29 xxiii 
§§ 414-30 xxii 
§§ 414-30 xxiv 
§§ 416-17 xxiv 
§ 419 xxiv 

§§ 419-21 xliv 
§ 423 xlv 
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Matthias, Josephus’ brother, 8 
Matthias, Josephus’ father, 5, 7, 204 
Menachem, 46 
mob, 76, 77, 149 
Moses, 
laws of, 134 


Neopolitanus, commander of a horse 
troop, 120, 121 

Nero, 16, 38, 409 
Caesar, 70, 408 


Pharisees, 10, 12, 197 

principal men of, 21 
school of, 191 

Philip son of Jacimus, prefect of 
Agrippa, 46, 47, 50, 51, 59, 60, 61, 
177, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
407, 408, 409 
freedman of, 48, 51 

Pistus, father of Justus, 34, 88, 175 

Placidus, sent by Cestius Gallus, 214, 
215, 227, 411 

Poppaea, 16 

Priests, 
bound in Rome, 13, 16 
Chief Priests, 9, 21, 197 
fellow envoys of Josephus in the 
Galilee, 73, 77 
Josephus’ ancestry, 1 
tithes due to them, 62, 80 
24 courses, 2 

Ptolemais, 105, 118, 214, 215, 342, 
410 

Ptolemy, King Agrippa II’s 
administrator, 126, 128 

Ptolemy’s wife, 126 

Puteoli, 16 


revolutionaries, 22, 28 

Romans, 43, 46, 50, 72, 78, 100, 126, 
129, 149, 150, 154, 287, 340, 345, 
348, 353, 391, 397, 407, 414 
army of, 395 
cavalry of, 157, 214, 281, 285 
citizenship, 423 
commanders, 183 
danger for Josephus, 416 
defection to, 17 
forces, 407 
good fortune of, 17 
infantry, 285 
Josephus submitting to, 350 
Justus’ alignment with, 351 
loyalty to, 34, 61, 104, 124, 349 
patrol, 422 
power of, 60, 175 
rule over Samaria, 269 
rumors of Philip’s revolt from, 183 
rumor of betrayal to by Josephus, 
132 
rumor of invasion in Sepphoris, 
378 
siege at Iotapata, 353, 357 
Sepphoris’ loyalty to, 346 
Tiberians’ unfriendly relationship 
towards, 345 
war against, 182, 209 


Sacchaeus, 239 
Sadducees, 10 
Samaria, 269 
Scythopolis, 121, 349 
Scythopolitans, 26 
territory of, 42 
Selame, 188 
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Seleucia, 187, 398 
Sepphoris, 38, 103, 123, 188, 203, 
232, 346 
city of Sepphorites, 64, 379, 395 
community of, 82 
public archives, 38 
royal bank, 38 
wall, 373, 374 
gates of, 163 


principal men of the ten cities, 410 
ten cities in, 341, 342 


Tabor, Mt., 188 
Tarichea, 96, 127, 132, 151, 156, 157, 


169, 174, 188, 276, 280, 304,404, 
406 

armed troops, 159 

council of, 169 


city of Tiberians, 87, 163, 271, 
275, 280 

hot baths, 85 

prayer house, 280, 293 

residents of the city of Tiberias, 
155 

royal palace of Antipas, 66, 68-9 
furnishing, 296 

stadium, 331 


hippodrome, 132, 138 


Sepphorites, 30, 39, 82, 111, 123, 233, 


373, 394, 396, 411 

city of the, 64, 395 

friendship and loyalty towards 
Romans, 30, 124 

hostility against, 384 


military mob, 159 
mob, 136, 138, 139, 140, 175 
principal men, 169 
residents of, 97, 132 
Taricheans, 143, 159, 162 
Tekoa, 420 
Tiberians, 31, 82, 89, 107, 123, 124, 


territory of Tiberians, 120 

Tiberians’ land, 121 

Titus, 416, 418, 419, 420, 422, 429 
Caesar, 417, 420 
imperator, 359, 363, 416 
succession of, 428 

Trachonitis in Batanea, 


preservation of city, 379 
residents of, 203 

Silas, appointed general of Tiberias by 
Josephus, 89, 90, 272 

Simon of Gabara, 124, 137 

Simon Psellus, 3, 4 

Simon son of Gamaliel, 190, 191, 194, 
195, 196, 216, 309 

Simon, brother of John of Gischala, 
190, 196, 201 

Simon, from the chief priests and the 
youngest of the delegation sent to 
expel Josephus from the Galilee, 
197, 324, 325, 330, 330, 332 

Simon, Hasmonean High Priest, 3, 4 

Simon, Josephus’ bodyguard, 137 

Simonias, 115 

Simonides Agrippa, son of Josephus, 
427 

Soemus tetrarch of Libanos, 52 

Soganae, 188 

Sogane, 187, 265, 266 

Solymas, 187 

Sulla, commander of Agrippa’s 
bodyguard, 398, 401, 405 

Syria, 25, 30, 341, 347, 373, 410 

Syrians, 81 
in Caesarea, 52, 53, 59 


143, 165, 172, 174, 273, 283, 286, 
302, 305, 314, 317, 319, 321, 323, 
327, 328, 333, 335, 341, 382, 386, 
392 

city of, 163, 271, 275, 280 
common crowd, 284 

council, 64, 69, 284, 300, 313 
determined to stay loyal to Agrippa 
and Romans, 391 

disloyalty, 97 

during siege of Jerusalem, 354 
goodwill of, 94 

hostility against, 384 

land, 121 

mob, 37, 91, 92, 169, 172, 279 
280, 289, 298, 331, 383 

people of, 90 

principal men of, 64, 66, 67, 69 
residents of, 155, 203, 317 

ten principal men of the council, 
69, 296 

territory of, 120 


Tiberias, 42, 43, 64, 68, 89, 90, 99, 


101, 123, 129, 134, 144, 157, 162, 
164, 188, 203, 272, 276, 316, 322, 
326, 331, 346, 368, 381, 384, 385, 
389 


dignitaries from the region, 112 
people of, 54 
region of Trachonitans, 112 


Tyre, 407 


metropolis of, 373 


Tyrians, 


foreigners from the metropolis of, 
372 

insulting Agrippa II, 407 

people of, 44 


Varus, 48, 52, 53, 55, 57, 59, 61, 180 
Vespasian, 5, 343, 355, 410, 411, 425 


arriving in Tyre, 407 

Caesar, 358 

commentarii of, 342, 358 
consideration toward Josephus, 423 
death, 428 

defending Agrippa II from the 
Tyrian abuse, 408 

imperator, 342, 358 

in Alexandra, 415 

Justus’ submission to, 352 
supplying Josephus with marks of 
honor, 414 


Xaloth, 227 
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Accusations, accusers: see also 


tyranny, XXVili-xxix, xxx, §§ 80, 
194, 284, 315, 428, 429, nn. 45, 69, 
219, 274, 331, 435, 436, 634, 663, 
675, 679, 792, 1090, 1102, 1245, 
1375, 1402, 1462, 1489, 1675, 
1683, 1685, 1700, 1711, 1715, 
1742, 1769, 1770, 1771. 


Administrative Report (Rechenschafts- 


bericht), basis of Life, xxx, nn. 252, 
723. 


Ancestry, genealogy, Xiv, Xxxi, XxXxiv, 


§§ 1, 2, 4, 6, 16, 52, 191, 196, 197, 
278, 382, 427, nn. 2, 4, 7, 8, 13, 
14, 20, 22, 45, 47, 59, 90, 301, 
303, 305, 373, 384, 1171, 1292, 


305, 312, 324, 335, 349, 350, 357, 
406, 500, 606, 665, 669, 808, 809, 
957, 963, 992, 993, 1014, 1082, 
1092, 1093, 1123, 1165, 1172, 
1295, 1296, 1312, 1391, 1403, 
1463, 1498, 1499, 1536, 1597, 
1701, 1778. 


Autobiography, xiii, xli-xliii, nn. 14, 


45, 130, 905, 1384, 1757, 1778. 


Bandits, xxx, xxxvi, xlvi, §§ 28, 46, 


47, 77, 106, 145, 175, 206, nn. 143, 
144, 189, 257, 276, 280, 423, 424, 
425, 429, 518, 520, 525, 685, 733, 
775, 778, 809, 826, 894, 919, 920, 
925, 940, 944, 1034, 1274, 1288. 


Constitutions, political, xlvii-l, nn. 
194, 341, 507, 1095, 1102, 1207, 
1271. 

Context, historical, xxxiv-xxxvl 


Context, literary, xxxvi-xlvii 


Date of the Antiquities-Life, xv-xix, 
nn. 1483, 1486, 1493. 


Delegation sent to replace Josephus, 
§§ 189-335 and cooresponding 
notes. 


Deserters: see informers 


Digresssion (on Justus of Tiberias), 


1297, 1336, 1444, 1765, 1778. Benefits, benefactions, xv, xxv, nn. 114, 


1742, 1770, 1773, 1776, 1743. 


XXli, XXV-XXVIIl, XXX, XXXI, XXXil, 
XXXIV, Xxxvii, xlix-l, lii, liii, §§ 36- 
42, 336-367 and corresponding 
notes. 


Antiquities, relation to Life, xiv-xv, 

n. 1. Cavalry: see army 
Antithesis (rhetorical), polemical con- Distances: see travel 
trast, xl-xli, xli, nn. 54, 1344. 


Character (moral), xxxv, XxxvVili-xli, 
xlvii-l, §§ 367, 427, 430, nn. 8, 47, 


90, 117, 155, 179, 219, 329, 979, Double ending of the Antiquities, xix, 


Archaeology of Galilee, nn. 184, 340, 810, 822, 853, 1091, 1093, 1094, XXX1 
402, pp. 177-217. 1095, 1368, 1411, 1414, 1765, 
1778. Dream-revelations, §§ 208, 209, 210, 


Aristocracy, XX, XXXiV-XXXV, XXVill, 
XXX, XXXIV-XXXVi, XXXVIli, xli-xlili, 
xlvi, xlviti, xlix, nn. 2, 4, 12, 14, 
17, 47, 48, 63, 67, 72, 87, 91, 95, 
97, 98, 100, 106, 112, 114, 117, 


nn. 905, 927, 928, 929, 932-38, 
Chronology of the Life: see also War- 941, 961, 986, 987, 1015. 
Life parallels, nn. 276, 539. 
Duplicity, double game, xlii, xlvi, 


Cities and villages, §§ 77, 81, 84, 123, nn. 133, 149, 150, 219, 624, 666, 


118, 119, 122, 124, 131, 145, 147, 
154, 175, 179, 180, 181, 188, 194, 
234, 241, 242, 245, 274, 278, 346, 
384, 395, 430, 706, 877, 883, 929, 
1096, 1245, 1271, 1390, 1498, 


144, 188, 235, 237, 346, nn. 155, 
184, 186, 253, 266, 329, 338, 37, 
420, 443, 450, 512, 595, 615, 821, 
822, 899, 992, 1001, 1041, 1368, 
1395, 1456, 1534, 1685. 


719, 731, 775, 968, 1146, 1332, 
1563. 


Education of Josephus: see also 
memorization, §§ 8-1240, 196, 274, 


1675, 1718, 1722, 1743, 1744, 
1755, 1765. 


359, nn. 56, 58, 60, 65, 67, 68, 75, 
89, 106, 243, 245, 874, 1150, 1292, 
1485, 1778. 


Clemency: see also virtue, nn. 180, 
186, 323, 433, 490, 493, 511, 630, 
Army, Roman and auxiliary: see also 749, 1343, 1440, 1480, 1778. 
military, §§ 115, 116, 117, 157, 
182, 183, 213, 214, 220, 221, 281, 
285, 394, 395, 397, 398, 405, 406, 
420, nn. 2, 41, 127, 128, 143, 151, 
155, 203, 385, 423, 501, 554, 556, 


Encomium, xxxiv 
Clients: see patronage 
Enemies, treatment of, xxii, xxiil, 
XXVil, XXXVi, Xliv, xlix, § 128, 
nn. 165, 573, 622, 653, 670, 1055, 


Coins, xvii-xix, nn. 185, 204, 263, 
349, 402, 560, 833, 1438. 


560, 562, 576, 578, 723, 744, 944, 
948, 949, 951, 952, 983, 1157, 
1184, 1185, 1428, 1608, 1621, 
1623, 1625, 1628, 1646, 1655, 
1656, 1670, 1689, 1730, 1733, 
1736, 1742. 


Audience of the Antiquities-Life, xix- 


xxi, nn. 20, 31, 43, 48, 63, 78, 80, 
95, 98, 112, 114, 116, 122, 124, 

137, 138, 154, 158, 172, 180, 193, 
199, 205, 242, 248, 274, 290, 291, 


Commentarii: see field notes 


Concentric patterns (ring composition, 


symmetry), Xxiii-xxvii, nn. 107, 
170, 195, 210, 216, 250, 272, 453, 
457, 469, 516, 933, 935, 936, 937, 
938, 941, 961, 1138, 1143, 1325, 
1351, 1356, 1367, 1378, 1538, 
1541, 1595, 1669, 1679, 1697, 
1759, 1761. 


1163, 1171, 1208, 1220, 1240, 
1247, 1288, 1295, 1348, 1353, 
1365, 1645, 1659, 1675, 1717, 
1718, 1770, 1778. 


Envy and success, §§ 80, 122, 204, 
423, nn. 45, 258, 303, 435, 591, 
839, 906, 1384, 1747, 1753, 1769. 


Family of Josephus, §§ 1-8, 414-29 
and corresponding notes. 
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Field notes (commentarii), xxxii, §§ 
342, 358, nn. 1405, 1456, 1472, 
1474, 1475, 1486. 


Friends, xxxv-xxxvi, § 16, 30, 79, 99, 
124, 131, 144, 161, 163, 164, 180, 
192, 204, 205, 220, 222, 223, 234, 
235, 236, 241, 269, 274, 294, 324, 
325, 326, 368, 379, 384, 408, 419, 
n. 96, 98, 103, 114, 115, 119, 130, 
234, 257, 326, 331, 428, 437, 444, 
497, 631, 632, 794, 856, 868, 870, 
872, 901, 904, 978, 1030, 1043, 
1221, 1267, 1311, 1331, 1489, 
1636, 1712, 1713, 1718, 1727, 
1742, 1778, 


Genealogy: see ancestry 


General, Josephus as; general’s tricks, 


maneuvers, xlvi-xlvii, §§ 89, 97, 98, 
123, 132, 135, 137, 148, 163, 169, 
174, 176, 194, 205, 230, 231, 249, 
20, 251, 260, 265, 277, 289, 341, 
379, 380, 389, 393, 399, n. 123, 138, 
154, 155, 182, 251, 257, 320, 328, 
375, 395, 400, 425, 430, 436, 463, 
491, 563, 573, 634, 657, 699, 719, 
720, 738, 739, 744, 771, 811, 816, 
817, 946, 963, 979, 1005, 1010, 
1060, 1097, 1099, 1143, 1161, 1163, 
1174, 1205, 1317, 1343, 1345, 1362, 
1368, 1384, 1397, 1398, 1413, 1415, 
1558, 1591, 1598, 1618, 1658, 1668, 


1675, 1701. 
Gifts: see benefits 


Grain supply, §§ 71-3, 118-19, 188, 
nn. 105, 108, 385, 387, 390, 393, 
395, 400, 567, 571, 574, 733, 835. 


Hands, severing of: see also 
punishment, §§ 147, 171-73, 177, 
nn. 165, 219, 249, 694, 695, 696, 
759, 765-70, 778, 808, 1193, 1375, 
1377, 1561, 1597. 


Historiography, xxxii, XXXVii, XXXVIil, 
nn. 65, 257, 1373, 1392, 1489. 


Humor: see irony and humor 


Informers and deserters, §§ 107, 239, 
nn. 525, 730, 739, 1039, 1468. 


Inscriptions, xvii-xix, nn. 39, 43, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 204, 560, 567, 577, 
1038, 1165, 1483, 1730. 


Irony and humor in the Life, xxi, 
XXxvili, nn. 24, 112, 114, 210, 226, 
501, 504, 507, 657, 658, 666, 671, 
674, 696, 759, 766, 768, 770, 783, 
798, 853, 865, 967, 937, 1005, 
1071, 1139, 1155, 1186, 1208, 
1214, 1215, 1221, 1233, 1246, 
1264, 1295, 1296, 1303, 1375, 
1463, 1539, 1774. 


Judicial rhetoric: see also rhetoric, xiii, 


XXXVI, XXXVIIl, lil, nn. 130, 1089, 
1090, 1091, 1093, 1384, 1409, 
1473, 1509. 


Justice: see also punishment, xxxix, xl, 


xviii, §§ 7, 79, 97, 111, 139, 145, 


343, 368, nn. 48, 98, 101, 326, 370, 


665, 687, 1343, 1686, 1778. 


Language (diction, style) of Josephus. 
25, 37, 72, 96, 98, 99, 101, 111, 
143, 149, 245, 274, 398, 605, 775, 


800, 844, 894, 915, 929, 941, 1155, 


1193, 1211, 1224, 1309, 1376, 
1378, 1384, 1392, 1401, 1473, 
1501, 1534, 1573, 1630. 


Letters, writing, dispatch, interception 
of, §§ 48-53, 90, 177, 181, 217, 
220-23, 227-29, 234, 236, 241, 
245, 254-55, 260, 272, 285, 311- 
13, 364-65, 382, nn. 96, 274, 288, 
333, 526, 723, 788, 790, 930, 962, 
966, 981, 982, 986, 994, 998, 999, 
1019, 1020, 1046, 1064, 1085, 
1087, 1090, 1100, 1101, 1103, 
1193, 1273, 1281, 1309, 1376, 
1495, 1499, 1501, 1502, 1504, 
1506, 1565, 1627. 


Luxury: see accusations 
Maneuvers: see general 


Memorization: see also education, 
§§ 8-9, nn. 39, 58, 59, 1486. 


Military groups, training, tactics and 
strategy: see also army, xXi, XXxXVv, 
xliv, xlvi-xlvii, §§ 159, 203, 286, 
346, nn. 94, 103, 155, 203, 430, 
436, 440, 468, 491, 543, 544, 563, 
580, 581, 616, 736, 810, 836, 944, 
957, 993, 1051, 1055, 1368, 1402, 
1403, 1480, 1515, 1629, 1778 

Military camps and bases, nn. §§ 214, 
234, 244, 395, 398, 399, 400, 405, 
407, 420, nn. 203, 445, 948, 952, 
953, 957, 1023, 1060, 1325, 1614, 
1622, 1630, 1631, 1643, 1659, 
1676, 1733, 1736. 

Siege warfare, §§ 46, 114, 329, 348, 
350, 353, 354, 357, 412, 414, 416, 
nn. 138, 257, 266, 273, 278, 280, 
501, 552, 657, 792, 829, 915, 948, 
1015, 1413, 1432, 1436, 1536, 
1708, 1730, 1734. 


Moralizing, xvii, xix, XxV, XXXViil, 
nn. 384, 432, 447, 583, 589, 1778. 


Narrative devices: see also concentric 
and irony, Xxi-xxiil, nn. 27, 45, 158, 
180, 188, 202, 258, 274, 321, 327, 
410, 417, 432, 447, 525, 551, 785, 
810, 885, 890, 946, 949, 959, 1010, 
1091, 1186, 1196, 1402, 1668, 1778. 


Opponents: see enemies 


Patronage, patrons and clients, xv, 
XVli, XVill, XX, XXIX, XXXI-XXXil, 
XXXV, XXxIx, xlix, §§ 244, 259, 
nn. 39, 1279, 1489, 1723, 1742, 
1755, 1776, 1779, 1780. 


Philosophy, philosophers, xix, xxxv, 
Xxxvii, xi, xlviii, §§ 10-12, 197, 
nn. 19, 48, 56, 65-70, 75-79, 81, 
83, 84, 87, 92, 97, 102, 152, 196, 
243, 245, 349, 435, 479, 544, 545, 
546, 878, 1095, 1394, 1742, 1770, 
1780. 


Polemical contrast: see antithesis 


Priests, priesthood, high priest, xx, 
XXiil, XXX, XXXV, XXXViil, xlill, 


xlviii-xlix, §§ 1-4, 9, 13, 16, 21, 
29, 63, 80, 193, 194, 197, 198, 216, 
nn. 4, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 20 
21, 22, 26, 27, 43, 49, 62, 71, 72, 
84, 98, 103, 114, 138, 140, 145, 
154, 179, 180, 182, 183, 199, 200, 
207, 257, 258, 274, 331, 333, 335, 
336, 346, 397, 418, 430, 436, 706, 
736, 844, 857, 858, 859, 863, 868, 
872, 874, 881, 882, 900, 902, 904, 
961, 1010, 1110, 1150, 1245, 1267, 
1292, 1297, 1310, 1336, 1700, 
1701, 1719, 1742. 


Prologue (to Life and to other texts), 
xiv, nn. 1, 102, 124, 1381, 1777. 


Propaganda, the War as (Roman), 
xxxl1, 1486, 1498, 1743, 1780. 


Public life, xxii, xliii-xlvi, §§ 12, nn. 
58, 68, 75, 88, 90, 91, 94, 98, 183, 
333, 334, 1094, 1111, 1150, 1778. 


Punishment: see also hands, justice, 
§ 82, 132, 135, 263, 266, 335, 337, 
342, nn. 71, 83, 107, 165, 258, 685, 
687, 782, 1357, 1400, 1422, 1457, 
1750. 


Rebel, Josephus as, xix-xxxii, §§ 98, 
138, 155, 165, 219, 375, 517, 775, 
778, 1413. 


Rhetoric, rhetorical strategies: see also 
antithesis, judicial rhetoric, xxxvi- 
xli, §§ 40-42, nn. 2, 7, 8, 13, 14, 
19, 43, 51, 56, 58, 65, 67, 68, 80, 
98, 113, 124, 130, 138, 143, 152, 
164, 166, 170, 171, 196, 243, 245, 
251, 274, 291, 326, 544, 638, 657, 
667, 672, 675, 682, 736, 882, 885, 
924, 1026, 1091, 1096, 1188, 1209, 
1247, 1260, 1384, 1386, 1409, 
1413, 1414, 1416, 1429, 1474, 
1485, 1489, 1509, 1597, 1600, 
1697, 1778, 1780. 


Ring composition: see concentric 
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structure 
Siege: see military 


Stratagems: see general, military trai- 
ning, tactics 


Structure of the Antiquities and Life: 
see also concentric, xxi-xxVil 


Success: see envy 


Succession, §§ 3, 6, nn. 17, 19, 42, 70. 


Suicide, nn. 436, 656, 657, 658, 1774, 
1780. 


Surrender of Josephus to the Romans, 
nn. 41, 257, 355, 829, 1432, 1468, 
1675, 1694, 1705, 1717, 1734. 


Symmetry: see concentric structure 


Synagogues, nn. 71, 114, 301, 1165, 
1654. 


Text (Greek) of the Life, 1-li, 16, 24, 
78, 95, 203, 249, 262, 270, 286, 
351, 366, 378, 399, 404, 407, 444, 
459, 588, 638, 654, 704, 707, 782, 
800, 807, 815, 819, 820, 827, 830, 
831, 832, 833, 879, 1000, 1072, 
1115, 1182, 1224, 1270, 1293, 
1322, 1368, 1483, 1607, 1619, 
1654. 


Translation issues, li-liii. 


Travel in Judea/Galilee, distances, 
§§ 64, n. 340. 


Triumvirate, xxxv, n. 180. 

Tyranny: see also accusations, xxx, 
xIviii, § 260, 302, nn. 124, 154, 
171, 180, 219, 500, 884, 1102, 
1192. 


Villages: see cities 


Virtue(s): see also character, 
clemency, xiii, XXxi, XXiil, xxiv, 
XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVill, XXxix, XI-xli, 
§ 258, nn. 48, 56, 80, 81, 83, 97, 
117, 131, 146, 210, 243, 334, 384, 
436, 440, 538, 656, 672, 905, 1048, 
1095, 1099, 1161, 1186, 1343, 
1362, 1370, 1489, 1646, 1701, 
1718, 1755. 


War, Judean, xix, XXVi, XXVIl, XX1Xx, 
XXVill, Xxxi, xlv, xlix. 
References to War in Life, xxii, 
XXV, XxXvii, §§ 27, 412, 413. 
War-Life parallels, xxvi, xxvii, Xxx, 
XXXII-XXXili, XXXViil, xlvii, pp. 
219-28 


Women in Josephus , xxv, XXVi, XXix, 
§§ 6, 25, 84, 99, 166, 207, 210, 
230, 259, 328, 419, 427, nn. 13, 15, 
96, 112, 158, 198, 326, 329, 436, 
933, 935, 1099, 1701, 1725, 1727, 
1764. 
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(a) Judea, Galilee, and Transjordan: Overview 
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(b) Galilee and the Golan 
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(c) Galilee and the Coast 
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(f) Lake Region: Large View 
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